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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


In  July  1890,  Lord  Connemara  entrusted  to  me  the  task  of 
examining  whether  the  eoonomic  condition  of  the  Madras 
Presidency  has,  on  the  whole,  improved  or  deteriorated 
during  the  last  40  or  50  years  of  British  administration  and 
of  writing  a  Memorandum  on 'the  subject.'  I  -was  given  to 
understand  that  the-  conclusions  arrived  "at  should  be  based 
not  only  on  information  officially  on  record  but  also  on  the 
results  of  independent  inquiries.  To  ascertain  whether  any 
and  what  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  condition  of 
the  masses  of  the  population,  it  was,  of  course,  necessary 
that  an  idea  should  be  .formed  as  to  their  condition  -in  the 
past,  and,-  for  this  purpose,  I  had  to  collect  and  read  up  a 
great  mass  of  old  reports.  This  took  up  a  deal  of  time,  and 
I  was  able  to  write  only  the  preliminary  portion  of  this 
Memorandum  before  the  end  of  1890;  •  The  departure  of  Lord 
Connemara  to  England  and  pressure  of  other  official  work 
led  to  the  preparation  of  this  Memorandum  being  laid  aside 
for  some  time,  and  I  was  able  to  resume  the  work  only  in  the 
latter  half  of  1891.  Since  then  I  have  been  more ‘or  less 
engaged  on  it,  but  as  the  work  has  had  to  be  carried  on  in 
addition  to  my  other  official  duties,  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  finish  it  earlier.  -The  interval,  however,  has  been  utilized 
for  collecting  information  on  such  matters  as  prices  of  com¬ 
modities,  wages  of  labour,  &c.,  in  order  that  it  might  be  used 
for  testing  information  obtained  from  official  sources.  The 
Government  has  permitted  me  to  add  another  section  to.  this 
Memorandum  containing  suggestions  as  to  certain  special 
measures  to  be  adopted  for  the  amelioration  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  classes  in  connection  with  land  settlements,  agricultural 
banks,  agricultural  and  industrial  education,  &c.,  and  to  revise 
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with  reference  to  the  results  of  the  last  census.  This  will 
he  done  ns  soon  as  the  results  of  the  census  become  avail- 
nhlo,  which  will  be  very  shortly,  and  the  Memorandum  will 
then  bo  issued  in  a  complete  form.  . 

•  2.  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  the  statistics  given  in 
the  memorandum  as  accurate  as  possible,  but  1  can  scarcely 
hope  that  I  have  fully  succeeded.  The  information  given 
as  regards  the  state  of  things  in  former  centuries,  though 
derived  from  sources  which  are  the  best  available,  is  admit¬ 
tedly  imperfect,  but  this  does  not  invalidate  in  any  way  ihelt 
general'  conclusions  arrived  at.  -  * 

3.  The  subject  being  many-sided,  it  is,  of  course,  not ' 
possible  in  a  first  attempt  to  do  more  than  break  ground  as 
regards  the  various  questions  dealt  with.  I  have,  therefore, 
printed  as  appendices  to  the  Memorandum  such  official  and 
other  papers  as  throw  light  oh  the  questions  discussed,  for 
purposes  of  easy  reference  in  subsequent  inquiries.  This 
accounts  also  for  the  large  quantity  of  statistical  information 
and  the  large  number  of  quotations  given  in  the  earlier  por¬ 
tions  of  my  Memorandum.  Much  of  this  information  is  now 
to  the  generation  that  is  growing  up,  though  not  new  to  the 
generation  that  is  passing  away. 

4.  In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  subject 
dealt  with  is  the  improvement  in  the  material  condition  of 
the  Presidency,  and  though  there  are  other  points  of  view 
from  which  the  question  of  national  well-being  has  to  be 
considered,  improvement  in  the  material  condition  is  the 
foundation  on  which  improvement  in  other  respects  should 
be  built  up.  I  venture  to  think  that  if  the  question  be 
impartially  considered,  there  can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to 
the  very  great  advance  made  by  the  country  during  tho  last 
40  years. 

Madras,  g  g 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


The  additional  section  containing  suggestions  as  to  measures 
to  be  adopted  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  classes  has  now  been  completed,  and  the  Memo¬ 
randum  is  accordingly  issued  in, a  complete  form. 

I  have  made  a  few  verbal  changes  in  portions  of  the 
Memorandum  already  issued  and  added  foot-notes  in  three  or 
four  places  to  make  my  meaning  clearer  on  some  points  to 
prevent  misapprehension.'  I  have  also  given’ in  the  appendix 
extracts  from  a  reply  published  by  me  in  the  Madras  Mail 
to  some  criticisms  which  appeared  in  the  Calcutta  Review 
on  the  question  of  pressure  of  population  and  one  or  two 
important  matters  bearing  on .  the  condition  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  population.  • 

The  statistics  given  in  the  appendices  have  been  revised, 
as  far  as  possible,  with  reference  to  the  results  of  the  last 
census.  The  Board  of  Revenue  having  furnished  revised 
figures  as  regards  the  acreage  of  holdings  for  some  of  the 
earlier  years,  these  have  been  adopted  in  the  statement  of 
acreage  of  holdings  printed  in  the  appendix.  I  have  retained 
the  life-table  for  the  population  of  the  Presidency  taken  from 
the  census  report  of  1881,  as  the  table  prepared  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  census  of  1891  relates  to  the  population  of  the 
Madras  city  alone.  The  comparative  table  of  persons  classi¬ 
fied  under  various  occupations  in  1871  and  1881  has  also  been 
retained  unaltered,  as  owing  to  a  radical  change  of  classifica¬ 
tion  adopted  for  the  census  of  1891,  a  comparison  between 
the  results  of  this  census  and  those  of  the  earlier  censuses 
has  not  been  found  possible. 

No  pains  have  been  spared  to  render  the  statistics  as 


(U'nll.  with,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  that  all  chances  of  error 
h.Tve  been  excluded.  If  any  errors  are  brought  to  notice, 
i  shall  thankfully  correct  them  and  issue  an  erratum. 

Though  the  work  has  outgrown  the  limits  of  a  Memoran- 
dun!,  the  original  form  has  boon  retained,  the  object  through¬ 
out  being  not  so  much  to  furnish  cut  and  dry  conclusions  as 
to  indicate  the  methods  of  investigation  to  bo  pursued  and 
furnish  materials  as  far  as  possible  for  forming  a  judgment 
as  to  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the  condition 
of  the  agricultural  classes,  and  as  to  the  further  measures  to 
be  taken  for  their  amelioration.  On  some  of  the  subjects 
dealt  with  under  the  latter  head,  such  as  agricultural  and 
technical  education  and  widening  the  scope  of  local  adminis- 
.tration,  my  remarks  are  necessarily  general,  as  my  intention 
is  to  point  out  the  necessity  for  .increased  attention  in  certain 
directions,  and  not  to  lajr  down  the  precise  measures  to  be 
adopted,  the  determination  of  which  must,  of  course,  be  based 
on  a,  thorough  investigation  of  the  conditions  of  the  localities 
to  which  they  are  to  be  applied.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add 
that  the  views  I  have  expressed  on  these  and  other  matters 
are  my  individual  opinions  submitted  for  the  consideration 
of  Government,  and  are  not  to  be  understood  as  reflecting 
the  opinions  of  the  Government  itself. 

I  must  in  conclusion  express  my  grateful  acknowledg¬ 
ments  to  several  gentlemen  who  .have  favoured  me  with  the 
results  of  their  observation  and  experience  in ‘connection 
with  the  inquiry  formiug  the  subject-matter  of  the  Memoran¬ 
dum,  and  to  Mr.  Hill,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Government 
Press,  for  the  ready  and  willing  assistance  afforded  by  him  in 
passing  this  work  through  the  press.  My  thanks  are  also 
duo  to  Mr.  Cardozo,  by  whose  kindness  I  have  been  enabled 
to  prefix  a  map  of  the  Presidency  to  the  Memorandum. 

Palmanee,  S.  S. 

21  st  May  1893. 
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MEMORANDUM. 


In  this  memorandum  I  propose  to,  examine  whether  the 
economic  condition  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  especially  of 
the  agricultural  classes,  has  improved  or  deteriorated  during  the 
last  40  years  of  British  administration,  and  whether,  if  there 
has  been  improvement,  it  is  proceeding  on  right  lines. ' 

Section  I. — The  slate  of  the  country}  and' tM  condition  of  the 
people  in  former  ce\  Juries.  r 

2.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  last  century,  which 
Scantiness  of  informa  immediately,  preceded  the  establishment  of 
tion  as  to  the  condition  British  power  in  Southern  India,  was  a 
centm-ie?01116  m  tormer  period  of  anarchy  and  of  suffering  to  the 
masses  of  the  population ;  but  it  would  be 
interesting  to  learn  what  was  the  condition  of  the  people  in 
the  preceding  centuries  under  native  rulers.  Information  on 
the  subject  is,  however,  exceedingly  scanty,  the  very  names  of 
some  of  the  dynasties  Which  bore  sway  in  Southern  India 
having  been  forgotten1 ;  and  it  is  only  recently  by  a  laborious 
study  of  ancient  inscriptions,  Indian  archaeologists  have  been 
endeavouring  to  construct  a  South  Indian  history.  The  results 
of  their  researches,  so  far  as  they  have  gone,  have  been  sum¬ 
marized  by  Mr.  E.  Sewell,  M.C.S.,  in  his  Lists  of  Antiquities 
of  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  I  have  ventured  to  extract 
Mr.  Sewell’s  remarks  in  an  appendix 2  to  this  memorandum. 
It  will  be  seen  from  Mr.  Sewell’.s  account,  that  from  the  earliest 
historical  times  Southern  India  was  divided  into  a  number  of 
small  kingdoms,  which,  like  the  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy, 
were  continually  at  war  with  one  another ;  that  each  dynasty 
aspired  for  universal  dominion  and  asserted  it  as  opportunities 
offered  ;  that  the  pressure  of  immigration  of  tribes  from  Northern 
India  added  to  the  distracted  state  of  the  country  caused  by 
internecine  wars ;  and  that  from  the  14th  century,  when  the 
Muhammadans  pushed  their  arms  to  Southern  India  and  founded 
Muhammadan  kingdoms  in  the  Northern  Deccan,  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  19th  century,  the  country  seldom  enjoyed  peace. 


o.  Among  the  various  dynasties  which  have  successively 
i'a!idy<i,  choia  ami  ,,  ,.  *n  Southern  India,  the  times  of  the 

.vijianagar  dynasties.  i  andiyans  in  the  Madura  and  Tinnevelly 

district  •in-1  rf  o.  v^'iots,  of,  .tbe  Choks  ln  Tanjore 

live  fvf  b<3  A  l]'ail;l"ar  k,I,«s  iTJ  ,:he  Southern  Deccan, 
vans  w,tod?011  ^  fa-8°irt  °f  “S°lden  aSe”  That  the  Pandi- 
)ans  were  a  powerful  dynasty,  and  that  their  country  under 
Ludhist  at  first,  and  subsequently  under  Brahminic,  influences, 
attained  to  a  very  considerable  degree  of  civilization,  and  kept 
up  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  seem 
cm  tarn.  They  were  also  great  patrons  of  the  Tamil  literature, 

'  rsL  T vUlmg  th6ir  that  the  famous  “ Sangham ”  or 
College  of  Poets  was  established,  and  the  greatest  Tamil  poems 

1  Dh  Ton;rSedi  1  Ch4ola.s’  who  rose  t0  great  power  in  the 
llth,  12tb  and  13th  centuries  and  hold  sway  over  nearly  the 
whole  of  Southern  India,  were  the  builders  of  most  of  the  great 
temples  that  exist  m  such  numbers  in  the  •Tanjore  district;  and 
ot  the  ament  across  the  Cauvery.  They  excavated  several 
channels  for  irrigation,  which  are  known  by  their  names— 
Vn-asholanar,  Yikramanar,  Kirtimanar,  Mudikondanar— and 
established  agricultural  colonies  and  Brahmin  agraharams  for 
■  *he  sPread  of  Aryan  civilization.  The  powerful  Viiianagar 
dynasty  stemmed  the  tide  of  Muhammadan  conquest  for  two 
centuries,  f. e.,  15th  and  16th,  until  ft  was  overwhelmed  by  a 
,  conteceration  of  the  Muhammadan  sovereigns  of  the  Deccan 
and  its  magnificent  capital  rvas  sacked  and  utterly  destroyed! 
AJI  these  dynasties  rendered  important  services  to  South  Indian 
civilization,  and,  as  during  their  times  some  of  the  greatest 
religious  teachers  and  scholars  and  dialecticians— Sankara- 
charya,  Ramanujacharya  and  Vidiaranya— lived  and  flourished, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  people  of  Southern  India  recall  the 
memory  of  those  times  with  pleasure  and  pride. 

4.  Every  dynasty,  however,  wheu  it  attained  to  supreme 
Frenu-ncy  of  Wttrs  power,  drew  to  itself  all  the  wealth  of  the 
the  oounb™rd  stat°  °f  *  surrounding  provinces  and  adorned  its 
•  capital  with  magnificent  buildings,  but  the 

conquered  provinces  were  generally  oppressed.  One  of  the 
irandiyan  kings  m  an  inscription  boasts,  among  his  other 
exploits,  of  haying  set  Tanjore  and  ITraiyur  (the  Choia  capitals) 
on  fire;  demolished  the  houses,  high  walls,  storied  houses  and 
palaces ;  made  the  tears  of  the  wives  of  refractory  kings  flow 
like  a  river ;  caused  the  sites  of  the  buildings  to  be  ploughed 
with  assos  and  sown  with  cowries ;  driven  the  Choia  from  his 
dominions,  into  a  barren  place  and  taken  away  his  crown  of 
gold  and  given  it  to  a  poet,  who  sang  in  praise  of  him, 

One  of  the  Choia  kings  in  the  sarne^  manner,  in  his  turn. 


humbled  the  Pandiyans  and  assumed  the  title  of  Madurantaka 
(death  of  the  Madura  city).  Allowing  for  great  exaggeration, 
the  language  of  the  inscriptions  shows  that  even  the  best  days 
of  the  ancient  dynasties  were  those  of  wars  and  violence,  that 
the  ambition  of  every  king  was  to  hnmble  the  pride  of  his 
neighbours  and  to  spoil  their  territories,  and  that  these  exhaust¬ 
ing  wars  must  have  entailed  on  the  people  an  immense  amount 
of  misery,  which,  of  course,  was  borne  with  patience  and 
resignation,  as  they  had  had  no  experience  of  a  happier  condition. 
Large  portions  of  the  country  were  also  covered  with  jungle  or 
inhabited  by  tribes  hardly  reclaimed  from  savagery.  From  a , 
letter  of  a  Jesuit  missionary,  written  in  the  beginning  of  the  ! 
18th  century,  it  appears  that  on  the  Tinnevelly  coast,  which  is 
now  a  fully  cultivated  and  densely  u  'pulated  tract,  “  s.  large 
jungle  had  for  some  time  past  been  infested  by, tigers  to  such  a 
degree  that  after  sunset  no  inhabitant  of  any  village  situated  in 
its  neighbourhood  dared  to  move  outside  his  door.  Watch  was 
kept  in  every  village  at  night  and  large  fires  were  lighted  for  ' 
the  purpose  of  scaring  the  monsters  away.  Even  in  the  day¬ 
time  travelling  was  not  quite  safe,  and  numbers  of  people  had 
disappeared  who  had,  without  doubt,  been  seized  and  devoured 
in  lonely  places.”  The  country  lying  on  the  outskirts  of 
Trichinopoly  town  appears  to  have  been  covered  with  jungle 
and  infested  by  robbers  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 
The  same  was  the  case  in  the  Coimbatore  district  also.  Marau¬ 
ders  were  so  numerous  that  a  traveller  by  night  was  almost 
certain  to  fall  into  their  hands.  Wild  beasts  were  so  common 
that  one  missionary  lost  thirty  of  his  acquaintances  by  their 
ravages  within  six  months.  Both  in  the  Pandiya  and  Chola 
countries  large  tracts  were,  and  still  are,  inhabited  by  Hallers, 
whom  Father  Martin,  who  lived  in  the  18th  century  in  the 
vicinity  of  Haller  country,  described  as  more  barbarous  than 
any  savages  in  any  part  of  the  globe.  His  assertion  is  corrobo¬ 
rated  by  Ward  and  Connor’s  survey  account,  which  states  that 
“  a  horrible  custom  exists  among  the  females  of  the  Colleries. 
When  a  quarrel  or  dissension  arises  between  them,  the  insulted 
woman  brings  her  child  to  the  house  of  the  aggressor  and  kills 
it  at  her  door  to  avenge  herself,  although  her  vengeance  is 
attended  with  the  most  cruel  barbarity.  She  immediately 
thereafter  proceeds  to  a  neighbouring  village  with  "all  her 
goods,  &c.  In  this  attempt  she  is  opposed  by  her  neighbours, 
which  gives  rise  to  clamour  and  outrage.  The  complaint  is 
then  carried  to  the  head  Ombalakar,  who  lays  it  before  the 
elders  of  the  village  and  solicits  their  interference  to  terminate 
the  quarrel.  In  the  course  of  this  investigation,  if  the  husband 
finds  that  sufficient  evidence  has  been  brought  against  his  wife 


awrl  that  «h«  hud  given  cause  for  provocation  and  aggression,  then 
brin  'Tone!^  r0lrnC<1  hy  ,lho  asseu,%  <»  his  house  and 

hi  lii  id  i  f  ♦?  ren>  fn  m  the  iyrm*  o{  th'!  *it»cs«w, 

cl  i  d  if  hi?-1  f  o°-  d°M  ?f  *¥  VTOman  wJl°  hml  killod  her 
J,.j lv\JV-  'yir  UH  T  °'of  Pr000(1,ITO  he  considers  that  ho 
TC!  iroi^(i'imd  «*P«iho,  which  would 
■A,.,  i  +  ifVf'  >m  hi™.  The  circumstance  is  soon 

oflenee1' t0  ^tribunal,  which  proclaims  that  (he 

!  •  lS  «uftc:I0,i%  “v«nged.  lint  should  this 

voluntuiy  retribution  oi  revenge  not  be  executed  hy  the  con- 

fifflo?  T'1''011’  1  K>  1V'jbUn"VS  P™°g**  i(>  a  limited  time— 

?uSthoy8l?l'?mll^«J>0f0rC-th0  <iXPiration  of  t3l«t  period 
cue  of  the  children  of  the  convicted  person  must  he  killed  ;  at 
the  same  time  he  is  to  hear  all  expenses  for  providing  food, 
i  !  fof  the  assembly  during  throe  days.  Such  is  their  inhuman 
tun  bant)  m  avenging  outrage,  which  proves  the  innate  cruelty 
and  the  unrestrained  barbarity  of  their  manners  and  morals.” 

5.  There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  famines  and 
Pammoa and optica  epidemics  were  far  more  frequent  and  des- 
rac?’iSr,ctITtl  “  for"  tractive  in  former  centuries  than  at  present. 

.  Allusions  to  terrible-famines  occur  in  anciput 

ilmdu  writings.  The  Bamayana  mentions  a  severe  and  pro¬ 
longed  drought  which  occurred  in  Northern  India.  According 
°  iniiSSa  tegonds  severe  famines  occurred  between  the 
years  1107  and  1143  A.D.  The  memory  of  a  terrible  12 
years  famine  “  Dvadasavarsha  Panjam  ”  lives  in  tradition  in  ' 
Southern  India.  Duff  in  his  history  of  the  Mahrattas 
states  that  ‘m  1396  the  dreadful  famine  distinguished  from  all 
others  by  the  name  Dnrga  Devce  commcuced  in  Maharashtra. 
It  lasted,  according  to  Hindu  legends,  for  12  years.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  the  periodical  rains  returned  ;  but  whole 
districts  were  entirely  depopulated  and  a  very  scanty  revenue  • 
was  obtained  from  the  territory  between  the  GodAvari  and  the 
Aistna  for  upwards  of  30  years  afterwards.  The  hill  forts  and 
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strong  places  previously  conquered  by  tbe  Muhammadans  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Poligars  and  robbers,  and  the  returning 
cultivators  were  driven  from  their  villages.”  In  the  works 
of  the  Hindu '  astronomer  Yaraha  Mihira,  there  are  passages 
tending  to  show  that  the  theory  of  the  connection  between  sun  ! 
spots  and  droughts  was  known  at  the  time,  and  this  knowledge  j 
must  have  been  the  result  of  observations  made  during  long  j 
periods  of  time.  The  Muhammadan  historian  Ferishta  records 
two  famines  as  having  occurred  in  the  15th  century.  He  states 
that,  in  1423  A.D.,  no  rain  falling,  a  grievous  famine  was 
experienced  throughout  the  Deccan,  and  multitudes  of  cattle 
died  on  the  parched  plains  for  want  of  water.  The  king 
(Ahmed  I  of  the  Bahmini  dynasty),  in  consequence,  increased 
the  pay  of  his  troops  and  opened  pub/  c  stores  of  grain  for  the 
use  of  the  poor.  The  next  year  also,  here  being  no  ram,  the 
people  became •  seditious,  complaining  that  the  present  reign 
was  unlucky  and  the  conduct  of  the  prince  displeasing  to  God. 

The  king  felt  this  bitterly,  repaired  to  the  mosque  and  prayed 
to  God  for  rain.  Rain  came  and  the  people  were  satisfied  and 
the  king  was  thenceforward  snrnamed  the  “  saint.”  In  1474 
A.D.,  there  occurred  a  famine  still  more  terrible.  The  following 
account  is  given  of  it  by  Ferishta :  “When  the  royal  standard 
reached  the  city  of  Bijapore,  Mahomed  Shah  (Bahmini  dynasty),  . 
at  the  request  of  Khajwa  Mahomed  Khan,  halted  to  repose  his 
fatigues,  and  the  minister  endeavoured  to  soothe  his  grief  for 
the  death  of  his  mother.  Admiring  the  situation  of  Bijapore-, 
the  king  would  willingly  have  remained  there  during  the  rainy 
season,  but  so  severe  a  drought  prevailed  throughout  the 
Deccan  that  the  wells  dried  up,  and  the  king,  contrary  to  Ins 
inclination,  moved  with  his  army  to  Ahmedabad  Beder.  Ho 
rain  fell  during  the  next  year  either,  and  the  tuwns  in  conse¬ 
quence  became  almost  depopulated.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
died  of  famine  and  numbers  emigrated  for  food  to  Malwa, 
Jajnagger  and  Guzerat.  In  Telingana,  Maharashtra  and 
throughout  the  Bahmini,  no  grain  was  sown  for  two-  years ; 
and  in  the  third,  when 'the  Almighty  showered  his  mercy  on 
the ’earth,  scarcely  any  farmers  remained  in  the  country  to 
cultivate  the  lands.” 

In  1570  a  great  famine  appears  (from  the  records  of  the  y 
Portuguese  Mission)  to  have  raged  on  the  Tmnevelly  coast. 
Father  Henriques,  a  Portuguese  missionary,  established  famine 
relief  houses,  in  some  of  which  50  persons  were  daily  led. 
Tho  records  of  the  Madura  Jesuit  Mission  contain  accounts  ot 
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1659  the  Muhammadans,  of  Golconda  invaded  the  southern 
countries.  The  cruel  devastation  of  the  country  round 
TrufflinopoW  and  in  the  direction  of  Vallam  led  to  a  local 
famine,  which  within  a  short  time  compelled  the' population  to 
emigrate,  m  a  body,  some  to  the  Maruva  country  and  some  to 
the  Madura  country,,  and  some  to  Satyamnngalam ;  and  then 
the  Muhammadans  themselves  were  reduced  to  great  extremities, 
lnexr  horses  died  from  want  of  forage,  their  camp-followers  - 
ran  away  and-  thousands  of  them  died  of  actual  starvation.  So  . 
numerous  were  .their,  deaths  that  it  was  impossible  io'feurr  : 
their  corpses,  which  were  accordingly  left  in  great  heaps  iathe 
open,  fields.  The  effluvium  arising  from,  their  decomposition,  - 
combined  with  the  ill-health  resulting  from  want  of -proper  ’ 
food,  rapidly  engendered  a  pestilence,  which  carried  off  large  : 
nurnbers.’’  The  sufferings  of  the /  people'  during  the  yems  - 
16o9  to  16b2  appear  to  have  been  terrible..;  The  privations 
undergone  by  the  Christians  are  described  by  the  Jesuit  •  - 
■missionaries  as  heart-rending;  upwards  of  10,000  ofthemdied 
of  want  and  starvation.  Tanjore  appears  to  have. suffered  even 
more  than  Madura,  and  almost  the  entire  Christian  population, 

.  of  that  kingdom  Was  driven  out  of  it  either  by  the  fear;  of' 
Muhammadans  or  by  the  pangs  of  hunger.  .  The  Hindus  alflm 

persecuted  the  Christians  ,  for  having  offended  the  local  deities' 

and  brought  drought  and  famine  on  the  land  by  their  impiety, 
m  the  same  manner  as  Christians  in  European  countries  appear  ' 
to  have  persecuted  the  Jews  in  the  middle,  ages,  whenever 
famines  and  plagues  occurred/  .  ■  h  •  -* 

*  In  1677  the  Madura  country  was  invaded  by  the  Mysoreans. ' 
An  extraordinary  fall  of  rain  on.  the  Western  Ghauts  inundated  ’■ 
the -country  and  swept  away  the  low-lying  Villages  with  their  : 
entire  population.  This  was  followed  by  famine  and  pestilence, 
and  it  is  stated  that  many,  of  the  half-starved  wretchesj  whe’' 
survived  these  calamities;  took  to  brigandage  and  overran  the  >■ 
kingdom  unchecked,  From  170%  for  nearly  12  years;  the,  , 
Maraya’.  country,  Ramnad  and  Sivaganga;  Suffered  from  feJrrible 
.  droughts  alternating,  with’ floods, -and  large  numbers  of  the 
inhabitants  emigrated  to,  Tanjore  and.  Madura..*  The  droughts 
appear  to.have  -becn  entirely  due  to  the  caprioionsneBs  of  th«  ' 
seasons,-  as  irrigation  works  in  the  M&rava  country  were  in 
those  days  in  an  excellent  condition.  Father  Martin  wrote  in- 
1713  : 4  “  Nowhere  have  more  precautions  been  taken  than  in 
.Marava  not  to  let  a  drop  of  water  escape  and  to  collect  all  the 


water  formed  by  the  rains  in  brooks  and  torrents.  Here  there 
is  to  be  seen  a  pretty  large  river  called  Yaigaiyaru.  After 
crossing  a  part  of  Madura,  it  enters  Marava,  and  when  its  bed' 
is  full,  which  ordinarily,  happens  a  whole  month  every  year,  it 
is  as  large  as  the  Seine.  Yet,  by  means  of  canals  dug  by  our 
Indians  far  away  from  their  tanks,  this  river  is  so  drained  on 
all  sides  that  it  loses  itself  entirely  and  does  not  reach  its 
mouth  till  it  has  splnt  several  weeks  in  filling  the  reservoirs 
towards  which  it  is  diverted.  The  most  common  tanks  have 
banks  half  a  leaguj  long ;  there  are  others  which  are  a  league 
and  more  in  length.  I  have  seen  three,  more  than  three  leagues 
in  length.  One  of  these  tanks  furnishes  enough  water  to 
irrigate  the  fields  of  more  than  60  plantations.  *  As  rice  (paddy) 
must  have  its  stem  in  water  until  / 1  has  acquired  perfect 
maturity,  after  the  first-  reaping,  when  there  -is  still  water  in 
the  tanks,  they  manure  the  lands  and  commence  sowing  again, 
for  all  times  of  the  year  are  adapted  to  the  growing  of  paddy, 
provided  there  is  no  deficiency  of  water.”  That  prices  of 
agricultural  produce  were  subject  to  the  most  violent  fluctua¬ 
tions  on  account  of  want  of  outlet  for  produce  in  years  of 
abundance  is  evident  from  the  following  extract  from  the' Jesuit 
missionary’s  letter : — “  It  is  owing  to  the  abundance  of  water, 
which  the  ryots  caused  to  flow  from  their  tanks  into  the  fields, 
that  they  are  able  to  grow  a  prodigious  quantity  ’  of  rice. 
When  “the  rain  is  abundant,  the  price  of  rice  and  other 
provisions  is  low.  They  get  eight  merkals  6  or  large  measures 
of  unhusked  rice  for  one  fanam,  which  suffice  to  nourish  a  man 
for  more  than  15  days.  But  as  soon  as  the  rain  fails,  the 
dearness  is  so  great  that  I  have  seen  the  price  of  one  of  these 
measures  of  rice  rise  to  8  fanams  (eighteen  sous).”  This  shows 1 
that  in  years  of  scarcity  the  price  rose  to  64  times  of  what  it 
was  in  ordinary  times  !  In  1733,  there  was  a  scarcity  in  the 
Chingleput  district,  which  is  stated  to  have  been  caused  more 
by  the  neglect  of  irrigation  works  under  the  rule  of  the  Nabobs 
of  Arcot  than  by  the  failure  of  the  seasons.  The  price  of 
paddy  rose  to  40  pagodas  per  garce,  while  the  ordinary  price 
was  25  pagodas  per  garce.  Twenty  years  before  1733,  it  is 
stated  that  25  pagodas  per  garce  would  have  been  reckoned  as 
famine  price.  In  1780  occurred  Hyder’s  desolating  invasion 
of  the  Carnatic  followed  by  the  grievous  famine,  the  horrors 
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as  equivalent  to  96  11).  for  2.}(f.  Father  Martin 
•h  a  man  for  more  than  15  days..  If  we  take  the 
31b.  per  diem,  the  quantity  required  foi  15  days 
quantity  wero  worth  2 the  price  would  hnyo 
price  at  the  present  time;  in  other  words  the 
ivc  been  in  the  beginning  of  tLe  18th  century  12 


of  which  wore  described  by  Burke  in  one  of  his  well  known 
orations.  from  1  /Si)  to  1 792,  u  terrible  famine  raged  ill 
the  Noithmi  ('-i  rears,  The  famine  does  not  appear  to  have 
extended  _  to  the  north  of  Ganjatn,  and- at  Pnri  the  people  lived 
m  the  midst  of  plenty.  In  the  lebdpnr  and  Chieacolo  coun¬ 
tries,  however,  the  people  died  in  thousands.  The  country  was 
plunged  in  a  state  of  misery  and  desolatjon  truly  deplorable.. 
Whole  tracts  were  depopulated,  and  when  the  famine  came 
to  an  end.  people  were  not  forthcoming  to  cultivate  the  lands. 
The  reports  of  the  Collector  of  Eajaltmumlijy  in  the  beginning 
of  the  century  show’  that  many  villages  in  the  fertile  delta  of 
the  G oddvari  had  become  depopulated  and  great  difficulty  was 
felt  in  arranging  for  the  cultivation  of  lauds. 

Epidemics  also  were  very  frequent  and  destructive.  Small-, 
pox  was  very  virulent,  so  much  so  that,  on  the  Western  Coast, 
till  within  recent  times,  on  the  first,  appearance  of  the  epidemic 
in  villages,  the  villagers  ixsed  to  desert  them,  leaving  the  suf¬ 
ferers  to  shift  for  themselves  as  best  they  could  or'  die.  So 
recently  as  the  beginning  of  this  century  a  fever  of  a  very  malig¬ 
nant  type  decimated  the  populations  of  Madura,  Tinnevelly  and 
Coimbatore  districts.  A  committee  was  appointed  by  Govern¬ 
ment  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  t&e  epidemic,  and  it  reported 
that  tlie-primary  cause  was  the  highly  insalubrious  Condition  of 
the  atmosphere  resulting  from  the  continued  and  extraordinary 
deviations  from  the  regular  course  of  the  seasons  and  the 
miasmata  arising  from  the  marshy  grounds,  the  thick  jungles  on 
the  hill  sides  and  from  the  salt  marshes  on. the  sea  coast.  The 
committee  added  that  there  were  not  wanting  also  predisposing 
causes  in  the  debilitated  Condition  of  the  population  owing 
to  insufficient  diet,  exposure  to  cold  and  damp,  and  fear  and 
anxiety.  The  wretched  ryots  were  only  too  well  prepared  to 
imbibe  the  poison  by  their  poor  condition  and  careless  habits 
of  life,  and  this  was  conclusively  shown  by  the  fact  that,  on 
one  occasion,  while  the  ryots  were  dying  by  thousands,  soldiers, 
convicts  and  others  scarcely  suffered  at  all.  ,  *  ' 

G.  There  is  also  ample  ovidonce  to  show  that  the  land  tax 
Th>'  Una  tax  coiiucteri.  taken,  not  only  by  the  Muhammadan  but 
nLv^amd°o  a*so  ky  Hindu  sovereigns,  was  fully 

oa,J  <m  oppiusl'°-.  one-balf  the  gross  produce.  "Menu’s  pro¬ 
portion  of  one-sixth  (which  in  the  cage  of ,  unirrigated  lands 
must  have  operated  as  a  heavy  tax  on  industry  and  not  on  rent, 
for  rent,  Owing  to  the  abundance  of  cultivable  lauds  and  the 
sparseness  of  population,  could  not  have  come  into  existence) 
must,  if  it  ever  was  observed  in  practice,  have  for  several 
Centuries  been  exceeded,  and  half  the  gross  produce  come  to 


be  recognized  as  the  legal  rate.  Dr.  Burnell,  in  his  South 
Indian  Palatograph//,  has  stated  “that  the  land  tax  (for  such 
it  originally  was  in  S'outh  India,  not  rent )  should  amount  to 
half  the  produce,  has  long  been  quoted  as  an  instance  of  rapa¬ 
city  of  Muhammadan  and  English  Governments,  from  the 
illustrious  B.  Neiburh’s  early  letters  down  to  modern  public 
discussions,  by  people  ignorant  of  Indian  history.  But  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  either.  The  inscriptions  at  Tanjore  show 
that  the  indigenous  Ghola  kings  of  the  Ilth  century  took  about 
half  the  produce,  and  E.  W.  Ellis  long  ago  asserted,  on  other 
grounds,  that  the  tax  was  always  more  than  the  sixth  or  fourth 
permitted  by  the  Sanskrit  lawyers.  A  consideration  of  royal 
grants  would  also  conclusively  "Show  (as  Sanskrit  lawyers  as¬ 
serted)  that  the  Government' never  hac  any  right  to  the  land.” 
In  the  Northern  Circars  also  the  native  dynasties,  long  before  ; 
the  Muhammadan  conquest,  appear  to  have  taken  half  the  gross 
produce  as  the'  land  tax,  and  this  rule  was  in  force  in  several 
zemindaries  and  principalities  which  had  never,  or  only  for  a 
short  time,  been  under  Muhammadan  domination — the  Bamnad 
zemindari  for  instance.  The  only  instance  in  which  the  rule 
laid  down  by  the  Shastras  was  adopted  in  rating  lands  for  the 
revenue  was  in  South  Canara,  and  in  this  case,  the  Shastraic 
rule  was  resorted  to -with  a  view  to  enhance  the  land  tax  which 
had  till  then  been  levied.  In  South  Canara,  cultivation  has  to 
be  carried  on  under  more  difficult  conditions  than  elsewhere. 
The  country  is  extremely  rocky  and  uneven,  and,  owing  to 
excessive  rainfall,  cattle  are  scarce  and  cannot  be  employed  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  ground  has  to  be  levelled  at  great 
expense  to  make  it  lit  for  cultivation,  and  this  operation  has  to 
be  continually  repeated,  as,  owing  to  heavy  rainfall  and  moun¬ 
tain  torrents,  the  land  is  constantly  cut  up  into  deep  gullies. 
Reclamation  of  land  could,  under  these  circumstances,  have 
"been  possible  only  if  the  land  tax  had  been  extremely  mode¬ 
rate,  and- accordingly  the  original  land  tax  appears  to  have  been 
fixed  at  )-th  of  the  gross  produce  till  about  A.D.  1252,  when 
the  country  was  conquered  by  a  Pandiyan  prince.  He  ruled 
that  the  £th  share  should  be  delivered  in  rice  and  not  in 
unhusked  paddy,  and  thus  increased  the  tax  by  about  10  per 
cent.  When  the  country  became  a  dependency  of  Yijianagar, 
the  king  Hari  Har  Eoy  fixed  the  land-tax  at  |th  of  gross  pro¬ 
duce,  i.e.f  ith  the  king’s  share  proper,  and  th  the  share 
allotted  by  the  Shastras  for  the  support  of  temples  and  Brahmins, 
thus  enhancing  the  tax  by  50  per  cent.  From  information 
extracted  by  Dr.  Buchanan  from  certain  old  accounts  in  the 
possession  of  a  shanbogue  at  Gokurna  and  given  in  his  “  Journey 


? /  )re’  M;I1abar  aTKi  Canara  in  it 

iiowever,  that  in  Certain  parts  of  North  Oanaru,  according  to  a 
valuation  of  Krishna  Raya,  the  king  of  Vijianagar,  while  the 
ax  on  nee  lands  was  4th  of  the  gross  produce,  that  ot  eoeoanut 
plaid  ati ons  was  quite  half  the  gross  produce. 

7.  The  following  extracts  from  the  records  of  the  Madura 
Tho  character  ef  (h0  Mission  give  the  particulars  con- 

^le  ^afi^  rev^nue  adifiiJiisfiTition 
pofwfligjii?  ot  tho  Madura  country  under  flic  rule  of 

<£™t:hV-1Cer0ys  of  tlle  Vijianagar  kings  in  the 
17  h  century:  ‘‘The  King -or  Grand  Nayakar  of  Madura  1ms 
but  a  few  domains  which  depend  immediately  on  him  that  is 
to  say  which  form  his  property  (for,  in  this  country,  the  great 
are  sole  propnetora,  and  the  people  are  only  tenants  or  farm¬ 
ers)  ;  all  the  other  lands  are  the  domains  of  a  multitude  of 
petty  princes,  or  tributary  lords;  these  latter  have  each  in  his 
own  domains  the  full  administration  of  the  police  and  of  justice 
if  justice  there  is  at  all ;  they  levy  contributions  which  com¬ 
prise  at  least  the  half  of  the  produce  of  the  lands  •  of  this  thev 
make  throe  parts  the  first  of  which  is  reserved  as  tribute  to 
tlie  Grand  Eayakar;  the  second  is  employed  in  supporting 
troops  which  the  lord  is  bound  to  furnish  him  with  in  case  of 
war;  the  third  belongs  to  the  lord.  The 'Grand  Nayakars  of 
Madura,  -like  those  of  Tanjore  and  Gingee,  are  themselves 
tributaries  of  Vijianagar,  to  whom  they  pay,  or  ought  to  pay, 
each  one  an  annual  tribute  of  from  6  to  10  millions  of  franca, 
iiut  they  are  not  punctual  in  this,  payment ;  often  they  delay 
and  even  sometimes  refuse  insolently ;  then  Vijianagar  arrives 
or  sends  one  of  his  generals  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  thousand 
men  to  enforce  payment  of  all  arrears,  with  interest,  and  in  such 
cases,  which  are  frequent,  it  is  the  poor  people  who  are  to 
expiate  the  fault  of  their  princes ;  the  whole  country  is  devas-k 
tated  and  the  population  is  either  pillaged  or  massacred.”  The 
revenue  administration  of  the  Mahratta  chief,  Ekoji  a  half- 
brother  of  Sivaji,  in  Tanjore,  appears  from  a  letter  of  a  Jesuit 
missionary  in  1083  to  have  been,  if  possible,  even  more  oppres- 
mve._  The  missionary  states:  “Tanjore  is  in  the  possession  of 
Ekoji  with  the  exception  of  a  few  provinces  which  have  been 
seized  by  the  Marava.  Here  is  a  short  sketch  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  this  country.  Ekoji  appropriates  four-fifths  of  the 
produce.  This  is  not  all.  Instead  of  accepting  these  four- 
fifths  in  kind,  he  insists  that  they  should  be  paid  in  money ; 
and  as  ho  takes  care  to  fix  the  price  himself  much  beyond  that 
which  the  proprietor  can  realize,  tho  result  is  that  the  sale  of 
the  entire  produce  does  not  suffice  to  pay  the  entire  contri- 
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bution.*  The  cultivators  then  remain  under  the  weight  of  a 
heavy  debt ;  and  often  they  are  obliged  to  prove  their  inability 
to  pay  by  submitting  to  the  most  barbarous  tortures.  It  would 
be  difficult  for  you  to  conceive  such  an  oppression,  and  yet  I 
must  add  that  this  tyranny  is  more  frightful  and  revolting  in 
the  kingdom  of  Gingee.  For  the  rest  this  is' all  I  ean  say,  for 
I  cannot  find  words  to  express  all  that  is  horrible  in  it.” 

Even  the  rule  of  Tirumal  Nayak,  who  may  be  fitly  called 
the  “magnificent,”  was  oppressive.  Tirumal  Kayak  was  par¬ 
tial  to  Christianity  and  treated  the  Jesuit  missionaries  with 
marked  kindness ;  and  he  was  even  suspected  of  having  em¬ 
braced  Christianity  secretly.  Apd  yet  this  is  the  account  given 
by  Father  Proenza  in  a  letter,  dathi  Tricbinopoly,  1659  : 
“  Tirumal  Nayakar  was  not  spared  td\  enjoy  the  victory  ;  he 
was  called  upon  to  render  an  account  to  God  of  the  evils  which 
his  treacherous  policy  had  drawn  on  his  people  and  on  the 
neighbouring  kingdoms.  He  died  at  the  age  of  75  years  after 
a  reign  of  30  years.  We  cannot  but  acknowledge '  that  he 
possessed  great  qualities;  but  he  tarnished  their  glory  towards 
the  end  of  his  life  by  vices  and  follies  which  nothing  could 
justify.  His  reign  was  illustrious  by  works  of  truly  royal 
magnificence,  among  them  being  the  pagoda  of  Madura,  and, 
above  all,  the  royal  palace,  whose  colossal  proportions  and 
gigantic  strength  recall  to  memory. the  ancient  monuments 
of  Thebes.  He  loved  and  protected  the  Christian  religion,  the 
excellence  of  which  he  recognized,  but  never  had  the  courage 
to  accept  the  consequence  of  this  conviction.  The  greatest 
obstacle  to  his  conversion  arose  from  his  two  hundred  wives, 
the  most  distinguished  of  whom  were  burnt  over  his  funeral 
pile  according  to  the  barbarous  custom  of  these  nations.”  The 
Government  of  Coimbatore  under  the  Kaiks 6  of  Satyamangalam 
appears  to  have  been  no  better. 


5  Vide  Coimbatore  District  Manual,  pp.  89  and  90.  There  were,  of  course,  also  some 
kings  and  queens  whose  names  are  revered  to  this  day.,  The  wisdom  of  Kistna  Peva 
Raya  in  council  and  his  prowess  in  war  form  the  theme  of  many  a  legend  in  the  Tclugu 
country.  Of  Queen  ltudramma,.of  tho  Warangal  dynasty,  who  governed  the  kingdom  os 
regent  during  the  minority  of  her  grandson  (A.D.  1257-1295),  Marco  Polo  writes  ns 
follows  :  “  This  kingdom  was  under  the  rule  of  a  king,  and  since  his  death  forty  years 
ago,  it  has  been  under  his  queen,  a  lady  of  much  distinction,  who  for  the  great  love  the 
bore  him  never  would  marry  another  husband,  and  I  can  assuro  you  that  during  all  that 
spate  of  40  years  she  had  administered  her  realm  as  well  as  her  husband  did,  or  bettor,  and 
as  she  was  a  lover  of  justice,  of  equity  and  of  peace,  she  was  more  beloved  by  those  of  her 
kingdom  than  ever  was  lady  or  lord  of  theirs  before.”  Of  Queen  Regent  Mnngnmmnl 
(A.D.  1889-17041  Bishop  Caldwell  in  his  Uhtonj  of  Tmnemlhj  stales  :  '<  She  eschewed 


_  cultivated  tl  . 

nd  the  adjacent  districts,  she  achic 
re  greatest  maker  of  roads,  planter 


rough  Tinnevclly,  ns  w. 

nation  which  sun" . . 

es,  digger  of  wells 
It  has  become  oils 
X  have  found, 
re  attributed  to  M 


to  file  present  day  ns 
’■■ulder  of  choultries 
1o  attribute  to  her 


8.  Tho  above  long  extracts  show  not  only  what.  fli'e  real 
character  of  the  administ ration  of  the  Kayak' ; 
%basty,  who  adorned  ^heir  eapimk  with'  • 
such  magnificent  buildings,  was,  bat  also 
the  enormous  revenue  which  former  Hindu  rulers  derived- from 
land.  According  to  tho  .statements  contained-  in  thp  letters 
of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  the  three  viceroy  hi  ties  of  Madura, 
Tanjore  and  Ginget*  wefe  each  bound  to  pay  a  tribute.  Varying 
between  C  and  10  millions  of  francs  or  between.  £ 240,000!  and 
£4.00,000  to  the  Yijianagar  sovereign,  and  if  the  Madura  pro--’ 
viace,  which,  was  the  most  extensive  of  the  ‘ three,  paid  I  he  - 
higher  sum,  it  is  edear  that  the  revenue  taken  from  the  ryots  of, 
that  province  must  have  been  at  least  three  times  that  sum 
or  £1,200,000,  In  fact;  most  of  the  lands  comprised  within 
the  Madura  province  were  in  the  hands  of  Po’igars,  who,  it  is' 
stated,  paid  to  the  local  viceroys  only  one-third  of  the  revenue  of 
their  polliems,  and  out  of  this  one-third,  the  viceroys  had  to  pay 
the  tribute  after  defraying  their  own  expenses.  The  Madura 
province  comprised  the  present  .districts,  Madura,  Tumevelly, 
Triohinopoly  and  a  portion  of  the  Salem  district.  The  land  re¬ 
venue  of  these  districts  aggregates  now  87J-  lakhs  of  rupees  - 
only,  and  when  it  is"  remembered  that  in  the  Kith  and  17tlt  . 
centuries  much  of  the  country  now  under  cultivation  was 
covered  with  jungle  and  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  pre¬ 
cious  metals  was  several  times  higher  than  it  is  at  present, 
an  idea  may  bo  formed  of  the  large, share  of  tile  gross  produce, 
which  the  Government  of  those  days  appropriated  as  revenue. 

It  seems  probable,  as,  indeed,  the  records  of,  the  Jesuit  Mission 
state,  that  the  tribute  was  seldom  regularly  paid,  but  was' 

>  exacted  by  the  Yijianagar  king  by  .force  of  arms  whenever  he 
was  able  to  do  so  ;  but  the  large  amount  of  tribute  fixed  "shows 
that  practically  the  only  limit  to  the  exactions  which  could  be 
made  from  the  ryots  was  their  ability  to  pay.  The  amount 
of  revenue  taken  by  the  sovereigns  of  the  Madura  and  Tanjore" 
countries  would  be  hardly  credible,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
there  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that  in  other  parts  of  the  pen¬ 
insula  the  revenue  taken  by  otheT  sovereigns  was  equally  great, 
if  not  greater.  In  Orissa,  it  appears  that  in.  the  .12th  century  - 
the  Gangetie  dynasty  had  a  land  revenue  Of  about  £450,000,  or 
I  a  little  less  than  three  times  the  revenue  derived  by  the  British  V 
Government  from  the  same  province,  while  the  purchasing 
s  power  of  the  rupee  was  then  8  times  of  what  .it  is  now/  The 
land  revenue  of  the  whole  of  British  Indians  23  millions  bf,  . 
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tens  of  rupees.  In  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Akbar,  the  land 
revenue  of  the  territories  subject  to  his  rule,  which  did  not 
extend  south  of  the  Yindhya  mountains,  was  1  6  A  millions  Ex.  in 
1594  and  1 7\  millions  in  1605.  In  Jehangir’s  time  the  land 
tax  continued  at  17|  millions.  In  the  earlier  years  of  Aurang- 
zebe’s  reign  (1655)  the  land  revenue  was  24  millions.  It  rose 
to  34|  millions  in  1670  and  to  88f  millions  in  1697.  In  the 
last  year  of  Aurangzebe’s  reign  (1707)  the  revenue  fell  to  30 
millions.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  official  statement  of  the  reve¬ 
nues  of  the  empire  presented  to  the  Afghan  invader,  Ahmed 
Shah  Abdali,8  when  he  entered  Delhi  in  .1761,  the  land  revenue 
of  the  empire  was  entered  as  34|  millions.  The  significance  of 
the  above  figures  will  be  rightly  estimated  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  between  the  years  1593  am/  1605  the  price  of  wheat 
averaged  between  18.6  to  -324  lb.  per  rupee  -mid  barley  27 
.lb.  per  rupee,  i.e.,  the  price  of  wheat  and  barley  in  the  end  of 
the  16th  century  was  between,  one-sixth  and  one-seventh  of 
what  it  is  at  present. 

9.  The  Hindu  Shastras  consigned  the  king,  who  exacted 
The  devices  resorted  more  than  one-sixth  or  one-fourth  of  the 
to  with  a  view  to  in-  produce,  to  infamy  in  this  world,  and  the 
crease  revenue.  torments  of  hell  in  the  next,  but  the 

Muhammadan  law  had  no  such  scruples.  The  Hedaia  states  : 
“  The  learned  in  the  law  allege  that  the  utmost  extent  of  tribute 
is  one-half  of  the  actual  product,  nor  is  it  allowable  to  exact 
more  ;  but  the  taking  of  a  half  is  no  more  than  strict  justice 
and  is  not  tyrannical,  because,  as  it  is  lawful  to  take  the  whole 
of  the  person  and  property  of  infidels  and  distribute  them 


itmong  the  Mussalmans,  it  follows  that  taking  half  their  in* 
eomes  is  hnvfnl  a  fortiori'.”  The  hint  given  as  to  the  lawful¬ 
ness  of  taking  the  whole  of  the  property  of  the  infidels  was  of 
course  not  likely  to  be  lost  on  the  over  necessitous  Muham¬ 
madan  sovereigns.  Emperor  Akbar  abolished-  many  vexa¬ 
tious  taxes  and  fixed  the  land  tax  at  about  one-third  of  the 
gross  produce,  but  his  successors  re-imposed  all  the  abolished 
taxes.  The  devices  resorted  to  for  enhancing  taxation  were 
innumerable.  In  the  provinces  of  Agra  and  Delhi  the  money 
assessment  had  been  fixed  by  Todar  Mull  at  so  much  per  beigah 
of  3,600  square  ells  (each  ell  between  38|-  to  41  inches)  or 
nearly  an  acre ;  the  tax  was  enhanced  by  the  simple  expedient9 , 
of  reducing  the  beigah  to  one-third  of  its  original  dimensions.- 
10.  It  is  the  enormous  revenue  which  former  rulers  derived 
Temples, palaces,  ta.,  from  ^lTltk  coupled  with  unlimited  command 
fOTcldkiiour m°ans  °f  °*  *°reed  labour,  that  enabled  them  to  exe-- 
u  ’  cute  the  Stupendous  works,  whether  palaces, 

temples,  anicuts  or  tanks,  which  ‘strike  us  with  astonishment. 
The  celebrated  temple  at  Tanjorc  built  by  the  Cholas  in  the 
11th  eentury  is  stated  to  have  taken  12  years  to  complete. 
The  architect,  .who  designed  the  building  and  supervised  its 
execution,  was  one  Soma  Varman  of  Conjeeveram.  A  village, 
called  Sdrapallam  (literally  the  hollow  at  the  base  of  the  scaf- 
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folding),  4  miles  from  Tanjore,  is  believed  to  be  the  place  where 
the  scaffolding,  over  which  the  block  of  granite,  estimated  to 
weigh  80  tons,  was  carried  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  200  feet 
high,  rested.  After  visiting  the  Sun  temple  at  Kunarak  in 
Orissa,  Abul  Fazl,  the  famous  minister  of  Akbar,  is  stated  to 
have  written  as  follows  :  “  Near  to  Jagganath  is  the  temple  of 
the  Sun,  in  the  erection  of  which  was  expended  the  whole 
revenue  of  Orissa • for  12  years.  No  one  can  behold  this  im¬ 
mense  building  without  being  struck  with  amazement.”  Dr. 
Hunter,  in  his  “  Orissa,”  mentions  that  the  eastern  entrance  of 
the  temple  was  till  lately  surmounted  by  a'  chlorite  slab  elabo¬ 
rately  carved,  and  that  its  beauty  tempted  some  English  anti¬ 
quarians  to  attempt  to  remove  it  to  the  Museum  at  Calcutta. 
.  A  grant  of  public  money  was  obtained  for  the  purpose,  but  it 
sufficed  only  to  drag  the  massive  block  a  couple  of  100  yards, 
Avhere  it  now  lies  quite  apart  from  the  temple  and  as  far  as 
ever  from  the  shore.  Dr.  Hunter  states  that  the  builders  of  the 
12th  century  had  excavated  it  in  the  quarries  of  the  Hill  States 
and  carried  it  by  a  land  journey  across  swamps  and  over  un¬ 
bridged'  rivers  for  a  distance  of  80  miles.  It  is  evident  that, 
to  make  this  possible,  human  life  and  labour  must  havi  been 
quite  as  cheap  in  the  12th  century  as  in  the  time  of  the  Pha- 
roahs  when  the  Great  Pyramid 10  was  built.  Impressment  of 
labour  for  public  works  was  till  recently  resorted  to  even  under 
British  rule,  and  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  in 
previous  centuries  all  public  works  were  carried  out  by  this 
means.  Hyder,  when  he  invaded  the  Carnatic,  seized  many 
artisans  and  carried  them  away  to  his  own  territories  to  work 
there.  Colonel  Wilks,  in  his  history  of  Mysore^  gives  an 
account  of  the  frightful  oppressions  caused  by  the  impressment 
of  labour  by  Tippu  for  carrying  out  the  fortifications  of  Serin ga- 
patam,  where  20,000  labourers  were  kept  employed  for  years. 

11.  In  Tavernier’s  account  of  his  travels  we  have  a  bird’s 

Tavernier’s  ac-ount  ^n<^a  during  the 

of  ttestatfof  the°coun-  reigns  of  Shah  Jehan  and  Aurangzebe, 
try  and  the  condition  of  when  the  Moghul  empire  was  at  the  height 

the  people.  «  °  ,  r  m  •  ° 

or  its  power  and  glory,  lavermer  was  a 
French  goldsmith,  who  for  purposes  of  trade  made  five  voyages 
between  1631— 1608  to  India,  and  resided  several  months  and 
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even  years  there  on  each  occasion.  Ho  visited  'almost  all  parts 
of  India.  Maaulipatam  teas  in  his  time  a  great  port  and  had 
the  best  anchorage  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  It  was  the  only 
place  from  which  vessels  sailed  for  Pegu,  Siam,  Arrakan, 'Hen. 
gal,  Cochin  China-,  Mecca,  Hormuz,  Madagascar,  Sumatra  and 
the  Manillas.  Wheeled  carriages  could  not  travel  between 
Golgomla  and  Maaulipatam.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
Tavernier  was  able  to  take  a  small  eitit  to  Golgonda,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  take  it  to  pieces  in  several  places  and  carry 
them.  There  were  no  wagons  in  the  country  between  Golgonda 
and  Cape  Comorin.  Either  oxen  or  pack  horses  were  need  for 
the  conveyance  of  merchandize.  But  in  default  of  chariots, 
BayB  Tavernier,  “  you  have  the  convenience  of  much  larger 
palanquins  than  in  the  rest  of  India;  for  one  is  carried  much, 
more  easily,  more  quickly  and  at  less  cost.”  Palanquin  bearers 
were  paid  Ks.  5  each  per  mensem,  and  if  the  journey  was  long’ 
and  likely  to  occupy  more  than  60  days,  they  were  paid  at  the 
rate  of  Ha.  6.  Tha  most  powerful  of  the  sovereigns  south  of 
the  Ganges  was  the  Rajah  of  Vellore  (Vijianagar  dynasty), 
whose  authority  extended  to'Cape  Comorin,  but  in  his  country 
there  was  no  trade.  Shah  Jehan  reigned  for  40  years,  less  as 
a  king  over  his  subjects  than  as  a  father  over  his  children.  His 
dominions  were  well  cultivated,  hut  there  were  no  roads  or 
bridges.  The  journey  from  Surat  to  Agra  occupied  from 
thirty-five  to  forty  days,  and  one  had  to  pay  between  40  and 
45  rupees  for  carriage  for  the  whole  journey.  Burhanpore 
was  .  a  much  ruined  town,  where,  however,  an  enormous 
quantity  of  very  transparent  muslins  was  made  and  exported, 
to  Persia,  -Turkey,  Muskovie,  Poland,  Arabia,  Grand  Cairo  and 
other  places.  There  was  abundance  of  cotton  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Burhanpore.  In  Sironj  there  were  a  great  many 
merchants  and  artisans,  and  that  was  the  reason  why  it  con¬ 
tained  some  houses  of  stone  and  brick.  There  was  a  large 
trade. in  colored  calicoes  called  chi/es  which  were  aent  to  Persia 
and  Turkey.  There  was  also  made  in  this  place  a  description 
of  muslin  11  so  fine  that  when  it  is  on  the  person  you  see  the 
skin  as  though  it  were  uncovered.”  The  merchants,  however, 
were  not  allowed  to  export  it,  and  the  Governor  sent  it  all  for 
the  use  of  the  Great  Moghul's  seraglio ’and  of  the.  principal 
courtiers.  Ahmedabad  was  a  laTgo  town  with  considerable 
trade  in  Bilken  stuffs,’  -gold,  and  silvey  tapestries,  saltpetre,- 
sugar,  indigo,  &o.  In  Benarey,  cottons,  silken  stuffs,  and  other 
merchandize  were  sold.  The  manufacturers,  before  exposing 
anything  for  sale,  had  to  go  to  the  person  who  had  the  Govern¬ 
ment  contract  to  get  the  king’s  stamp  impressed  on  the  pieces 
of  calico  or  silk  manufactured,  in  default  of  which  they  were 


fined  and  flogged.  Patna  was  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  | 
India.  The  houses,  however,  were  not  better  .than  in  the 
majority  of  other  towns  and  were  nearly  all  roofed  with  thatch  : 
or  bamboo.  In  Dacca  the  houses  were  miserable  huts  made  of 
bamboo  *id  mud.  Sales  were  conditional  on  payments  being 
made  in  coins  coined  during  the  current  year.  Foreign  coins 
brought  into  the  country  had  to  be  taken  to  the  king’s  mint 
and  there  recoined,  the  expenses  and  seigniorage  both  in  Persia 
and  India  amounting  to  ten  per  cent.  These  regulations  w*ere, 
however,  generally  evaded.  In  places  where  there  were  no 
money-changers,  people  would  not  take  silver  coins  without 
putting  them  in  the  tire  to  test  whether  the  silver  was  good. 
Putter  almonds  and  cowries  were'  used  as  small  change.  Al¬ 
monds  were  brought  from  Persia,  and/,hese  were  so  bitter  that 
there  was  no  danger  of  children  eating  them. Thirty-five  or 
forty  almonds  went  to  thh  paisa  which  was  T’¥  of  a  rupee.  Of 
cowries,  from  50  to  80  were  exchangeable  for  a  puisu,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  distance  of  the  place  from  the  coast.  “  In  India,” 
says  Tavernier,  “a  village  must  be  very  small  if  it  bas  not  a 
money-changer,  whom  they  call  shroff,  who  acts  as  broker  to 
make  remittances  of  money  and  issue  letters  of  exchange.  As 
in  general  these  changers  have,  an  understanding  with  t^e 
Governors  of  provinces,  they  enhance  at  their  will  the  rate  of 
exchange  of  the  rupee  for  the  paisa  and  of  the  paisa  for  these 
shells.  All  the  Jews  who  occupy  themselves  with  money  in 
the  empire  of  the  Grand  Seignior  pass  for  being  very  sharp, 
but  in  India  they  would  be  scarcely  apprentices  to  these  money¬ 
changers.”  Merchants  were  frequently  plundered  by  the 
rajahs  of  the  territories  through  which  they  had  to  pass. 
The  Rajah  of  Kalabagh  was  oppressive  to  merchants,  but  since 
Aurangzebe  came  to  the  throne,  says  Tavernier,  “■  he  cut  off 
his  head  and  those  of  a  large  number  of  his  subjects.  They 
have  set  up  towers  near  the  town,  on  the  high  road,  and  these 
towers  are  pierced  all  round  by  several  windows  where  they 
have  placed  ill  each  the  head  of  a  man  at  every  two  feet.  On 
my  last  journey  in  1665,  it  was  not  long  since  the  execution 
had  taken  place  when  I  passed  by  Kalabagh,  for  all  the  heads 
were  still  entire  and  gave  out  an  unpleasaht  odour.”  The 
dispensation  of  justice  was  very  summary  and  unencumbered 
with  forms.  There  were  no  jails,  for  the  custom  of  the  country 
was  not  to  keep  men  in  prison.  Immediately  the  accused  was 
taken  he  was  examined  and  sentence  pronounced  on  him  and 
executed  without  delay.  Tavernier  went  to  see  Mcer  Jumla, 
Nabob  of  Gundikot,  a  place  in  the  Ouddapah  district,  who  was  a 
General  under  the  King  of  Golj>onda  at  first  and  subsequently 
under  Emperor  Aurangzebe,  and  to  whom  be  had  shown  some 


diamonds  for  sale  and  of  -whose  abilities  he  speats  highly. 
■While  he  was.  with  the  Nabob,  it  was  announced  that  4  prisoners 
had  arrived.  “The  Nabob  remained  silent  for  half  an  hour 
without  replying,  writing  continually  and  making  his  secretaries 
Write,  but  at  length  ho  suddenly  ordered  the  erimindfc  to  be 
brought  in,  and  after  having  questioned  them  and  made  them 
confess  with  their  mouths  the  crimes'of  which  they  were  accused, 
he  remained  nearly  an  hour  without  saying  anything  andcontinu- 
ing  fo  write  and  making  his  secretaries  write.”  Among  these 
4  prisoners  was  one  who  had  entered  a  house  and  slain  a 
mother  and  her  three  infants.  lie  was  condemned  forthwith 
to  have  his  hands  and  feet  cut  oil  and  to  he  thrown  into  a  field 
near  the  high  road  to  end  his  days.  Another  had  stolen  on  the 
high  road,  and  the  Nabob  ordered  him  to  have  his  stomach 
slit  open  and  flung  in  a  drain.  Tavernier  says  that  he  could 
,  not  ascertain  what  the  'others  had  dolte,  hut  the  heads  of  both 
|  of  them  were  cut  off.  The  njpn  who  worked  at  the  diamond 
minos  at  Gdlgonda  earned  only  2*.  3 <1.  per  mensem,  though, 
says  Tavernier,  they  were  men  who  thoroughly  -understood 
j  their  work.  The  wages  being  so  small  the  men  did  not  mani¬ 
fest  any  scruple"  about  concealing  a  stone  found  when  thdy 
could,  which  they  did  by  putting  it  in  their  mouths,  as  they 
had  little  or  no  clothing  on  their  bodies.  Tavernier  gives  the  . 
.following  account  of  the  peasantry  and  of  the  common  soldiers : 

“  One  hundred  of  our  European  soldiers  would  scarcely  have 
any  difficulty  in  vanquishing  1,000  of  these  Indian  soldiers ; 
hut  it  is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  would  have  much 
difficulty  in  accustoming  themselves  to  so  abstemious  a  life  as 
.theirs,  for  the  horseman,,  as  well  as  the  infantry,  supports 
himself  with  a  little  flour  kneaded  with  a  little  wa'ter  and 
black  sugar,  of  which  he  makes  balls,  and  in  the  evening  they 
make  kiehri,  which  consists  of  rice  cooked  with  dholl  in  water 
with  a  little  salt.  When  eating  it,  they  dip  their  fingers  in 
melted  butter.  Such  is  the  ordinary  food  of  both  soldiers  and 
the  poor  people.  To  which  it  should  be  added  that  the  heat 
would  kill  our  soldiers,  who  would  be  unable  to  remain  in  the 
heat  of  the  sun  as  these  Indians  do.  I  should  say,  m  passant, 
-that  the  peasants"have  for  their  sole  garment  a  scrap  of  cloth 
tied  round  their  loins,  and  that  they  are  reduced  to  great 
poverty  because,  if  the  Governors  become  aware  that  they 
possess  any’  property1,  they  seize  it  straightway  by  right  or  by 
force.  You  may  see  in  India  whole  provinces  like  deserts, . 
from  whence  the  peasants  have  fled  on  account  of  the  oppres¬ 
sions  of  the  Governors.  Under  covpr  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
.  themselves  Muhammadans,  they7  persecute  the  poor  idolaters 
to  the  utmost,  and  if  any  of  the  latter  become  Muhammadans, 


it  ia  in  order  not  to  work  any  more;  they  become  soldiers  or 
fakirs,  who  are'  people  who  make  profession  of  having  re¬ 
nounced  the  world  and  live  upon  alms,  but  in  reality  they  are 
great  rascals.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  800,000  Muham¬ 
madan  fakirs  and  1,200,000  among  the  idolators.”  Tavernier 
was  a  devout  French  Protestant  Christian,  and  he  adds  : 

“  Although  these  idolators  arc  in  the  depths  of  blindness  to  a  • 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  that  does  not  prevent  them  from 
living  morally  well ;  when  married,  they  arc  rarely  unfaithful 
to  their  wives,  and  adultery  is  very  rare  among  them.” 

SECTrow  II. — The  condition.  of  the  Residency  at  the  cud  of  the 
18 th  century  when  most  of  the  provinces  of  Southern  India 
were  acquired  by  the  British. 

12.  In  the  appendix  A,  section  II,  will  he  found  extracts  from 
official  reports  describing-in  some  detail  the  state  of  the  country 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  when  most  of  the 
provinces  of  .Southern  India  came  under  British  occupation. 

In  the  earlier  centuries,  although  the  country  had  suffered  from 
frequent  wars,  it  had,  with  some  intervals  of  anarchy,  the 
advantage  of  a.more  or  less  settled  government.  In  theTfthi^ 
century,  however,,  the  ccmplctest  anarchy  prevailed  and  the 
condition  of  the  people  was  miserable  in  the  extreme.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  the  Moghul  General  Zullikar  Khan, 
who  had  command  of  the  Payen  Ghat  or  the  country  between 
’the  Kistna  and  the  Coleroon  rivers,  was  engaged  in  incessant 
and  destructive  wars  for  19  years  till  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Aurangzebe.  “  The  express  statement,”  says  Colonel  Wilks, 

“of  19  actions  fought  and  three  thousand  coss  (fl,UU0  miles) 
marched  by  this  officer  in  the  course  of  six  months  only  may  * 
afford  some  faint  idea  of  the  wretchedness  in  which  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  inhabitants  were  involved  during  that  period,  and  these 
miseries  of  war,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  human  calamity,  were 
necessarily  followed  by  a  long  and  destructive  famine  and  pesti¬ 
lence.  Within  this  period  Zulfikar  Khan  appears  to  have  made 
three  different  expeditions  to  the  south  of  the  Oauvcry,  levying 
heavy  contributions' on  Tanjore  and  Trichinopoly.”  Soon  after 
the  Moghul  conquest  the  Moghul  power  rapidly  declined  under 
the  assaults  made  ou  it  by  the  Mahrattas.  When  the  emperor  </ 
appointed  a  jaghirHur  over  a  tract  of  country,  the  Mahrattas 
appointed  anutlior,  and  both  of  them  fleeced  the  cultivators  who 
often  hud  no  alternative  left  but  to  leave  off  cultivating  and  , 
beeome  plunderers  m  their  turn.  Shortly  after  followed  the 
wars  consequent  on  disputed  succession  to  the  soubah  of  the 
peccan  and  the  nabobsbip  of  the  Carnatic  and  the  struggle  for 


handed  over  by  the  Nizam  to  the  English  it)  1 T GO,  “the  whole 
system  of  internal  management  had  become  disorganized.  Not 
only  the  forms  hut  even  the  remembrance  of  civil  authority 
seemed  to  be  wholly  lost.”  The  Chingleput  district  had  almost 
entirely  boon  depopulated  by  the  wars  with  Hydor,  so  much 
so  that  “  hardly  any  other  signs  were  left  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  of  its  having  boon  inhabited  by  human  beings  than  the 
bones  of  the  bodies  that  bad  been  massacred  or  the  naked  walls 
of  the  bouses,  choultries  and  temples  which  had  been  burnt.”1* 
The  terrible  memories  of  “  Hyder  kaldbam,”  or  the  ravages  of 
If y tier's  cavalry,  still  live  in  stories  current  among  the  common 
people  at  the  present  day.  Tanjore,  which  was  in  the  posses^ 
si  on  of  the  Nabob  of'Arcot  in  tire  years  1771  and  1775,  was 
almost  mined  by  “  bis  inhuman  exactions ;  ”  and,  according  to 
llev.  Schwartz,  'the  famous  Luthern  missionary  and  an  eye¬ 
witness,  the  people  would  have  preferred  Hyder’s  invasion  to 
the  Nabob’s  occupation.  In  the  second  year,  the  Nabob  ex¬ 
torted  from  the  landholders  no  less  than  81  lakhs  of  rupees 
.which  is  nearly  double  the  present  land  revenue  of  the  district. 
It  will  have  been  scon  from  the  extracts  from  the  letters  of  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  already  given,  that  Ekoji  took  80  per  cent, 
of  the  gross  produce  as  revenue,  leaving  only  20  per  cent,  to 
the  mirasidars.  On  the  accession  of  Pratap  Singh  to  the 
nmsnud  the  mirasidars’  vnram  appears  to  have  been  80  per 
cent,  of  the  pisauam  and  45  per  cent,  of  The  kar  crop,  and  the 
rate  for  the  pisanam  crop  was  raised  by  him  and  his  successors 
till  it  amounted  to  40  per  cent,  iu  the  time  of  Amir  Singh. 
How  little  the  rights  of  the  mirasidars  were,  owing  to  misgov- 
ernment,  understood  at  the  time  will  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
the  English  commissioners,  who  reported  on  the  resources  of  the 
country  on  the  deposition  of  Amir  Singh  and  the  installation  of 
Surfoji  under  British  auspices,  characterized  the  settlement 
made  by  Amir  Singh  fixing  the  Government  sliare  of  the 
produce  at  60  per  cent,  and  the  mirasidars’  varam  at  40  per 
cent.,  as  a  “  profligate  remission.”  In  the  zemindar  and  poli- 
ga,r  countries  the  only  limit,  to  the  exactions  to  which  the  ryots 
were  subjected  was  their  ability  to  pay ;  the  customary  share 
of  the  produce  belonging  to  Government  -was  nominally  half, 
but  additional  taxes  were  levied  on  various  pretexts,  reducing 
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the  share  enjoyed  by  the  ryots  to  ±  or  x.  Where  there  were 
no  zemindars,  renters  were  employed,  especially  by  Muhammadan 
Governments,  to  collect  the  revenue  and  these  renters  mercilessly 
fleeced  the  people.  Mr.  Wallace,  the  Collector  of  Trichinopoly, 
writing  in  1802,  has  given  an  account  of  the  revenue  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  district  under  the  Nabob.  The  Government  tax 
on  wet  lands  was  received  in  grain,  and  the  whole  of  the  grain 
produced  was  a  strict  Government  monopoly,  so  strict,  indeed, 
that  if  one  ryot  lent  to  another  a  small  quantity  of  grain  for 
consumption,  he  was  severely  fined.  The  ryots  were  compelled 
to  pay  in  grain  even  the  taxes  on  swarnadayam  (literally 
money-rented)  or  garden  lands  which  were  ordinarily  payable 
in  money.  The  grain  was  taken  from  the  mirasidars  at  a 
valuation  of  7  or  8  fanams  per  kalam  and  sold  back  from  the 
Government  granaries  at  9  or  10  fanams  per  kalam.  When 
Mr.  Wallace  settled  the  Government  revenue  he  had  to  base 
his  settlement  on  the  prices  of  grain  in  the  adjoining  district 
of  Tanjore,  as  the  natural  prices  of  giain  in  the  Trichinopoly 
district  itself  could  not  be  ascertained  in  consequence  of  the 
Government  monopoly  of  grain  which  had  long  been  subsisting 
there.  Of  all  the  portions  of  the  Presidency  the  most  prosperous 
were  perhaps  Malabar  and  South  Canara,  which,  owing  to  their 
isolated 'position,  had  not  suffered  from  frequent  and  destructive 
wars  like  other  provinces.  Both  these  districts  were,  however, 
ruined  by  the  exactions  of  Hyder  and  Tippoo,  and,  more  especi- 
ally,  by  the  attempt  of  the  latter  to  convert  all  the  inhabitants 
to  Islamism.  Most  of  the  landholders  in  M  alabar  fled  to  Tra van- 
core  and  Tippoo  carried  away  nearly  60,000  Christians  of  South 
Canara  into  captivity  to  Mysore.  Colonel,  afterwards  Sir 
Thomas,  Munro,  who  was  Collector  of  Canara,  wrote:  “  Canara 
has  completely  fallen  from  its  state  of  prosperity.  The  evils 
which  have  been  continually  accumulating  upon  it,  since  it 
became  a  province  of  Mysore,  have  destroyed  a  great  part  of 
its  former  population  and  rendered  its  remaining  inhabitants  as 
poor  as  those  of  neighbouring  countries.  Its  lands,  which  are 
now  saleable,  are  reduced  to  a  very  small  portion  and  lie  chiefly 
between  the  Kundapur  and  Chandragiri  rivers  and  within  5  or  6 
miles  of  tlio*sea.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  the 
whole  of  this  tract  can  be  sold,  but  only  that  saleable  lands  are 
scattered  'throughout  every  part  of  it,  thinner  in  some  places 
and  thicker  in  others,  particularly  in  the  Mangalore  district. 
There  is  scarcely  any  saleable  land,  even  on  the  sea  coast,  any 
where  fo  the  northward  of  Kundapur,  or  any  where  inland  from 
one  end  of  Canara  to  the  other,  excepting  on  the  banks  of  flic 
Mangalore  and  some  other  great  rivers.  It  is  reckoned  that  the 
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petty b  is  surrounded  by  a  weaker  defence  of  mud 
Into  s  consider  fortifications  as  necessary  to  their  exisrme 
are  at  the  expense,  of  building  and  tile  risk  0f  defend:, m  them 
Jhc  country  indeed,  for  a  long  scries  of  veors,  lias  keen  jn 
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ho,Li,ledtm-rC'S  -r)Cl,ed  1>y  tlle  •numl,er  of  chouldes  or  custom¬ 
houses  existing' m  the  country  and  the  absence  of  a  recomim’d 
currency  livery  petty  poligar  levied  customs  duty  on'Wh 
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less  than  25  ehoulc.es  on  206  miles  of  road  or  one  for  every  H 
miles  Colonel  Eeade,  Collector  of  Salem,  in  1797  c.dmMes 
that  the  customs  duties  alone  levied  on  goods  sent  from  Salem 
to  the  const  a  distance  of  150  miles,  added  40  per  cent  ri  the 
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n  ost  oi  them  did  not.  hear  to  one  another  the  relation  of  multi- 
l-]cs  or  sub-multiples,  the  shroffs  were  enabled  lo  chea  ,• 
people  right  ami  lott.  Tippoo  Sultan  used  to  change  the  value 
r  n  o  coins  m  a  very  arbitrary  manner.  When  he  was  about 
pay  his  hoops  the  nominal  value  of  overt  coin  was  raised 
very  high  and  kept  at  that  level  for  a  few'  dors,  ami  dunn- 


tliis  period,  the  soldiery  were  allowed  to  pay  off.  their  debts  at 
the  high  valuation.  tinder  the  designation  moiurpha,  taxes1* 
were  levied  on  all  artisans  and  laborers,  and  these  bore  hardest 
on  the  poorest  classes. ' 

There  were  no  courts  of  justice,  .the  settlement  of  disputes 
being  left  entirely  to  the  villagers  themselves  and  the  heads  of 
castes  and  clans.  Even  in  the  province  of  Tanjore,  where, 
owing  to  its  comparative'  prosperity,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  necessity  for  regular  courts  of  justice  would  have 
been  felt,  a  court  was  established  by  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore 
-only  about  the  close  of  the  last  century  at  the  suggestion 
of  Rev.  Schwartz.  Colonel  Reade  states:  “  When  the  district 
(Salem)  was  ceded  to  the  Company  the  Chetties  of  certain 
castes,  exorcising  judicial  authority  over  their  clients,  were  in 
the  practice  of  levying  taxes  on  the  pullers,  a  caste  of  husband¬ 
men,  on  the  five  castes  of  artisans,  viz.,  goldsmiths,  black¬ 
smiths,  carpenters,  braziers,  and  stone  cutters,  and  on  washer¬ 
men  barbers,  pariahs,  chuoklers  and  others.  The  Chetties 
likewise  -exacted  fines  for  murder,  theft,  adultery,  breach  of 
marriage  contract,  also  for  killing  brahmani  kites,  monkeys, 
snakes,  &c.  The  Government,  in  consideration  of  these,  pri¬ 
vileges,  had  imposed  a  tax  on  the  Chetties ;  hut,  conceiving 
that^I  and  my  assistants  might  administer  justice  with  greater 
impartiality  than  the  Chetties,  then-  judicial  powers  were 
annulled  and  with  them  the  tax  on  castes.” 

14.  The  early  reports  teem  with  evidence  of  the  extreme 
poverty  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  agricultural  classes.  Dr. 
Duchanan  states  that  “  the  peasantry  here  as  in  almost  every 
part  of  India  are  miserably  poor.  One  great  cause  indeed  of 
the  poverty  of  the  farmers  and  the  consequent  poverty  of  crops 
in  many  parts  of  India  is  the  custom  of  forcing  land  on  people 
who  have  no  means  of  cultivating  it.”  Grant,  m  his  Survey 
of  the  Northern  Circars,  writes  in  1784  that  the  peasantry, 
“  in  order  to  carry  on  the  common  practices  of  husbandry 
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fully  established  in  this  Presidency  in  the  beginning  of  the 
oentiiry,  the  only  territorial  changes  that  have  since  occurred 
being  the  annexation  of  ICurnool  Proper  in  1838,  the  transfer 
of  North  Canara  to  the  Bombay  Presidency  in  1802,  and  the 
addition  of  Bhadrdehalam  and' Eekapallo  taluks  transferred 
from  the  Central  Provinces  to  the  Godavari  district  in  1871.  - 
Previous  to  the  reforms  in  the  Civil  Service  introduced  by 
Lord  Cornwallis,  there  was  little  to  choose  between  English 
administration  and  that  of  the  Native  Princes  so  far  as  the 
agricultural  classes  were  concerned,  English  writers  and  fac-  v/ 
tors,  who  were  paid  £10  and  £20  per  annum  and  were  allowed 
liberty  to  carry  on  private  trade,  found  themselves  •  suddenly 
transformed  into  governors  of  provinces  and  were  not  slow  to 
make  the  most  of  their  opportunities.  Within  a  short  time, 
however,  after  Lord  Cornwallis’  reforms,  the  administration  had 
wonderfully  improved  and  a  succession  of  great  administrators, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Ecade,  Munro,  Graham, 
Iliirdis,  Wallace,  Hodgson,  Thackeray,  came  to  the  front.  Their 
lirst  measures  were  directed  towards  the  pacification  of  the 
country  and  the  suppression  of  the  power  of  the  poligars,  v 
who,  with  large  hands  of  armed  followers,  plundered  the 
country, .  committing  the  greatest  excesses  ;  there  were  in  the 
Ceded  districts  alone  80  poligars,  who  had  under  their  com-  > 
jnand  30,000  armed  peons.  The  poligars  in  the  Madura  and 
Tinnevelly  districts  especially,  fought  desperately  .for  their 
independence,  but  were  finally  reduced  .to  submission.  Next 
followed  settlements  of  land  revenue,  in  the  introduction  of 
which  many  grievous  mistakes  were  committed.  The  resources 
of  the  country  had  been  brought  to  the  last  stage  of  exhaus¬ 
tion  by  the  previous  mis-government  wars  and  famines,  and, 
before  there  was  time  to  ascertain  the  true  revenue  capabilities 
of  the  several  districts,  orders  were  received  from  Bengal  for 
the  immediate  carrying  out  of  the  permanent  settlement  of  the 
revenue  with  zemindars  if  such  were  iu  existence  and  for  creat¬ 
ing  zemindars  where  they  did  not  exist.  The  Governor-General 
declared  that  he  was  determined  to  dismiss  every  officer  who 
neglected  or  delayed  to  carry  out  these  orders.  The  districts  of 
Chingleput,  Salem  and  Dincligul  were  divided  into  a  number  of 
mittahs  and  .sold  to  the  highest  bidders.  Most  of  the  pur¬ 
chasers,  after  pillaging  the  ryots,  failed  in  the  course  of  a  year 
or  two  and  the  whole  settlement  collapsed..  The  S3’stem  of  vil¬ 
lage  leases  was  next  tried,  but  with  the  same  result.  In  the  j 
Ceded  districts  especially,  where,  in  supersession  of  the  ryotwar  I 
system  introduced  by  Colonel,  afterwards  Sir  Thomas,  Munro. 
village  leases  were  introduced,  the  results  were  disastrous.  Tt! 
was  expected  that  the  villagers  as  a  body  would  agree  to  the' 
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liSiaijs,  but,  as  tbe  assessment  was  high,  the  leases  were  taken 
up  by  mere  speculators,  the  renters  were  ruined,  the  ryots 
impoverished,  and  the  villages  returned  to  Government.  In 
the  Hdyadrug  taluk  alone  Sir  Thomas  Munro  states  “  nearly 
half  the  ryots  had  emigrated,  most  of  the  headmen  were  re- 
•  dnced  to  poverty,  and  many  of  them  had  been  sent  to  jail. 
The  substantial  ryot®,  whose  stock  supported  the  agriculture 
1  of  the  villages,  were  gone.”  The  fact  was  that  the  old  assess- 
/ -nients,  which  were  continued  in  their  'entirety  or  with  only 
v  i  slight  reductions  in  the  first  years  of  British  administration, 
jwere  excessive.  Tinder  the  loose  systems  of  revenue  adminis¬ 
tration  which  had  prevailed  under  Native  Governments,  although 
the  full  demand  was  occasionally  realized,  the  ryot  had  a 
great  many  opportunities  of  cheating  the  Government  of  its 
dues  with  the  connivance  of  the  revenue  agents.  Under  the 
more  regular  system  introduced  by  the  British,  however,  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  evasion  add  peculation  were  less  frequent.  Sir 
Thomas  Munro  calculated  that  out  of  Bs.  100,  the  value  of  thef 
gross  produce,  the  Government  assessment  was  represented  by 
Bs.  4 o-l^-O  and  the  expenses  of  cultivation  by  Its.  40,  leaving 
a  profit  to  the  ryot  of  only  Ha.  14- 4-0. 15  The  profit  was  liable 
to  be  turned  into  loss  not  only  in  had  seasons,  which  were  by  no 
means  infrequent,  but  also  in  good  seasons  when  the  prioes  of 
produce  feU.  He  was  of  opinion  that  to  encourage  cultivation 
of  land  and  give  it  saleable  value,  the  Government  demand 
should  he  limited  to  one-third  of  the  gross  produce,  and  strongly 
urged  on  Government,  in  1807,  the  desirability  of  reducing  the 
assessment  on  wet  and  dry  lands  by  25  and  on  garden  lands  by 
33  j  per  cent.  The  Government,  while  acquiescing  in  the  justice 
of  the  recommendation,  was  unable  to  sanction  it  in  oonsequence 
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of  orders  received  from  England  for  the  remittance  of  an  addi¬ 
tional  sum  of  a  million  sterling  annually,  accompanied  by  a 
threat  from  the  Court  of  Directors,  that  unless  this  were  done 
they  would  take  the  question  of  reducing  the  establishments  in 
their  own  hands.  When  Sir  Thomas  Munro  becam'e  Governor 
of  Madras  in  1S22,  he  sanctioned  the  proposals  made  by  him¬ 
self  for  the  reduction  of  assessment  in  the  Ceded  districts  and 
granted  alleviations  in  other  districts  also.  These  measures, 
though  they  averted  the  further  decline  of  the  country,  had’ 
owing  to  adverse  circumstances,  little  effect  in  improving  the 
condition  of  the  ryots.  Within  24  years  there  were  no  less 
than  four  famines,  viz.,  those  of  1799,  of  1804-7,  of  1811-12 
and  of  1824.  Nine  years  later  in  1833-34  occurred  the  famine 
known  as  the  Guntur  famine,  which,  though  confined  to  a  small 
area,  was  more  destructive  in  its  effects  than  that  of  1876-78. 

The  mortality  and  suffering 14  caused  by  it  were  terrible.  In 
the  Guntur  portion  of  the  Kistna  district  from  onfc-third  to  half 
of  the  whole  population  perished. 

lb.  From  1834  down  to  1854  there  was  no  famine  of  a  v/ 
Agricultural  depres-  severe  type,  though  the  country  suffered 
ri&?4  abnd'ite“auses34  from  a  series  of  unfavorable  seasons. 

There  was  a  severe  agricultural  depression 
on  account  of  the  low  prices  which  then  ruled  of  agricultural 
produce.  This  .  was  due  to  causes  which  were  in  operation 
throughout  India  and  were  not  merely  confined  to  this  Presi¬ 
dency.  Owing  to  the  slow  development  of  export  trade  and 
the  remittance  of  considerable  amount  of  specie  to  England, 
the  currency  of  the  country  had  become  quite  insufficient  for 
its  requirements,  under  the  altered  conditions  brought  about 
by  English  rule,  viz.,  the  development  of  internal  traffic  conse¬ 
quent  on  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  peace  and  the  substitution 
of  cash  payments  for  payments  in  kind  both  in  the  receipt 
of  taxes  and  the  disbursements  of  Government.  On  this 
subject  Mr.  Pedder  writes:  “India  does  not  produce  the 
precious  metals  and  can  obtain  her  currency  only  in  exchange 
for  exports.  Before  the  introduction  of  British  rule  there 
was  comparatively  little  trade ;  much  of  what  trade  there  was 
was  carried  on  by  barter,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
receipts  and  disbursements  of  Government,  was  in  land,  not  in 
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flash.  Hence,  if  the  circulating  medium  was  limited  in  quart- 
tity,.  its  ‘duty,’  that  is,  the  number  and  amount  of  the 
transactions  in  which  it  had  to  he  exchanged  for  goods  or 
labour,  was  still  more  limited  and  prices  were  high.  After 
the  general  introduction  of'  British  rule,  a  heavier  1  duty  ’was 
thrown  upon  the  circulating  medium  by  the  {Extension  of 
trade,  by  the  greater  demands  of  the  revenue  for  cash  (espe¬ 
cially  of  the  laud  revenue,  assessments  in  kind  being  converted 
into  assessments  in  coin),  by  the  system  of  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  paying  its  army  and  its  officers  iu  money.  The 
circulating  medium  could  not  expand  to  the  eitent  demanded 
'by  this  altered  state  of  things ;  importation  of  bullion  was 
not  sufficient  to  make  up  the  amount  annually  withdrawn  from 
circulation  by  waste,  by  being  hoarded  or  by  being  converted 
.into  ornaments;  or  at  "any  rate  was  not  sufficient  to  increase 
the  currency  in  proportion  to  the  greater  ‘  duty  ’  thrown  on  it, 
while  at  the  same  time,  with  peace  and  a  settled  government 
there  was  a  great  extension  of  cultivation  and  consequent 
increase  of  production.  Hence  prices  steadily  fell.”16  This 
period  was  one  of  acute  suffering  to  the  agricultural  classes  and 
the  revenues  declined  greatly  in  several  districts. 

IX.  In  the  reports  of  the  Collectors  on  the  state  of  the 
several  districts  during  this  period,  and  those  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  causes- of  the  decline  of 
the  revenues  in  the  several  parts  of  the  Presidency,  we  hard 
full  information  regarding  the  condition  of  the  ryots  in  those 
days.  I  shall  here  mention  the  principal  facts  gathered  from 
these  reports  as  regards  typical  districts.  Notwithstanding  the 
large  remissions  sanctioned  by  Sir  Thomas  Munro  in  the  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  Ceded-  districts,  we  find  the  Collector  of  Cuddapnh, 
Mr.  Dalzell,  writing  to  the  Board  in  1828  as  follows’:  “  The- 
present  system  of  revenno  management  is  clearly  favorable  to 
j  the  more  substantial  class  of  ryots  in  a  degree  beyond  that  of 
!  our  predecessors  (Hyder  and  Tippoo),  hut  it  is  to  he  feared 
that  the  case  is  different  with  the  poorer  cultivators.  .  .  . 

(Jur  system,"  if  is  trucT  admits  of  the  entire  remission  of  rent 
when  cultivation  is  prevented  or  crops  are  actually  destroyed  by 
want  of  water,  but  it  does  not  allow  much  for  deficient  crops. 
....  The  ryots  are  more  in  the  hands  of  merchants  than 
perhaps  you  are  prepared  to  hear.  .  .  .  The  peasantry 

are  too  poor  to  more  than  keep  up  their  cultivation  with 
Takavi  when  they  have,  met  with  no  extraordinary  losses. 


When  they  have  met  with  such  losses  from  the  death  of  cattle 
or  other  cause,  it  is  impossible  to  repair  them  without  assist¬ 
ance  from  Takavi.”  By  1854,  however,  the  condition  of  the 
ryots  in  this  district  had  considerably  improved.  The  orders 
of  the  Court  of  Directors  allowing  to  the  ryots  the  full  benefits, 
of  the  improvements  to  land  carried  out  by  them  at  their  own l 
'expense  had  .led  to  the  construction  of  substantial  wells  and 
the  increase  of  the  produce  of  lands  irrigated  by  them.  The 
cultivation  of  indigo  had  increased  and  the  poorer  ryots  had 
been  assisted  by  advances  by  European  firms  and  thus  freed 
from  the  clutches  of  usurious  money-lenders.  Sir  Thomas 
Munro  estimated  the  value  of  indigo  exported  in  1805  from 
the  Ceded  districts  at  Bs.  4,37,500.  The  exports  in  1851  from 
Die  Cuddapah  district  alone  were  valued  at  Bs.  13,75,182, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  price  of  indigo  had  decreased 
considerably  since  1805.  The  cultivation  of  sugarcane  had  ' 
also  considerably  increased,  the  exports  of  jaggery  in  1851 
amounting  to  11  lakhs  of  maunds.  '  The  trade  of  the  district 
was,  however,  much  hampered  by  want  of  roads.  The  Col¬ 
lector  writes  in  1852:  “  At  present  Ihe  journey  to  Madras  is 
dreaded  by  the  ryots,  and  they  object  to  allow  their  cattle  to  be 
employed  in  conveying  indigo  and  other  produce  to  the  Presi¬ 
dency  where  it  is  required  for  shipment  to  Europe.  The  small 
number  of  carts  and  the  heavy  rate  for  carriage  together 
with  the  small  quantity  that  can  be  placed  on  the  loaded  cart 
on  account  of  the  badness  of  the  road  act  as  a  .prohibition  to 
the  export  of  the  various  kinds  of  oil-seeds,  &c.,  which  would 
find  a  ready  market  in  the  ports  of  the  sea  coast.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Presidency  lam  informed  that  50  or  55 
maunds  (of  251b.)  is  the  usual  cart-load,  whilst,  here,  with  good 
bullocks,  under  40  can  only  be  placed  in  a  cart.  The  hire 
per  gow  of  10  miles  in  the  south  is  8  annas,  whilst  here  not 
less  than  10  annas  is  accepted  and  they  demand  often  1  rupee. 
The  hire  from  Cuddapah  to  Madras  has  of  late  been  as  high 
as  20  and  24  rupees  which  raises  the  hire  of  cart  per  gow  to 
the  exorbitant  sum  of  about  11s.  1-8-0,  nearly  tripling  the 
current  rate  in  the  south.”  In  the  Bellary  district,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  ryots  had  made  no  progress.  The  incidence  of 
the  land  revenue  assessments,  notwithstanding  Fir  Thomas 
Munro’s  reductions,  continued,  owing  to  the  heavy  fall  in  the 
prices  of  produce,  oppressive,  while  this  district  enjoyed  no 
special  advantages  like  Cuddapah  in  regard  to  geod  subsoil 
.water-supply,  and  extension  of  indigo  cultivation.  klr. 
Mellor,  the  Collector,  reported  in  1845  :  “  The  universal  com¬ 
plaint  and  request  of  the  ryots  is  to  he  allowed  to  reduce  their 
farms,  a  convincing  proof  that  cultivation  is  not  profitable. 


Land  has  nevnr  berm  xiiloablp.  Ryots,  formerly  tmMantiaJ  anti 
capable  of  laying  out  their  capital  bn, the  Jamb  and  liquidating  . 
their  Sircar  demand,  reserving  their  produce,  uhti'l ,  they  oouh'l, 
gel.  a  favorable  price,  are  now  .sunk  in  debt  bearing"  heavy., 
interest,  entirely  subject  .to  thoir  creditors;  and  were  it  not  fur 
the  aid  of  the  Collector  through,  his  revenue  subordinates',  one- 
half,  or  at  least  one-. third  of  the  highly,  assessor}  lands  waubb 
ere  this  have  been  thrown  up.  Husbandry  is  not  carried  on 
efficiently,  and  consequently  the,  land  seldom,  returns  -what  it  . 
ought  and  is  capable  of.  The  number  ,of  putfah  holders  has  • 
increased,  but  they  are  a  poor  class  who  seek  a  rruuntenuheq 
only  in  husbandry  with  loss  spirit,  and  by  no  moans  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  substantial  farmers  who  have  fallen 'into  diffi¬ 
culties  and  disappeared  from  tho  rent  roll  oi‘  the  district.  With 
regard  to  food  and  raiment  the  majority  of  theni  are  poorly--' 
clad  and  ill -fed,  and  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  other 
conclusion  than  that  poverty  is  the  cause.  It  is. -no  pew,  doc- • 
trine  ;  Sir  Thomas  Munro  declared  that  the  ryots  of  .the  ;Oeded> 
districts  were  the  poorest  of. the  Company’s  subjects,”  Writing 
in  1851, 'or  six  years  later,  Mr.  Lolly  gives,  the 'following, 
account  of  tho  Beliarv  ryots  : '  “  I  find  that  out  .of  the  whole  ■ 
body  of  farmers  only  1 7  per  cent’,  are  in  what  may  be  termed- 
to  be  gopd  circumstances,  substantial  ryots  who  have  capita:!  ■ 
enabling  them  to  discharge  thoir  kists  ‘without  recourse  to  the' 
money-lender.  About  49  per  cent.. are  obliged  to  borrow  money 
by  mortgaging  their  crops  and  stock  and .  84  per  cent,  are 
obliged ,  to  sell  their  crops  as  soon  as  .reaped  and  even  their 
stock  to  pay  their  Lists.”  Rajuhmundry,-  i.e'., .  the  present- 
Godavari  district,  which  "may  now  be  said  to  be  the  garden  of 
the  Madras  Presidency,  appears,  from  the  report  of  Sit  Henry 
Montgomery  in  1844,  to  have  been  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  Of  ' 
the  ton  years  between  1881-1840,  1881  and  1832  were  famine, 
years,  in  1835;  183(5  and  1837  the  season’  is  described  a§ 

£i  unfavorable,”  and  in  1838,  1839  and  1840  as  M  .calamitous.” 
This  population  which  i.n  1830  had  been  695, Old, had  decreased 
in  1840  to  533,836,  The  closing  of  the  Government  weaving 
factories  in  consequence  of  the  abrogation  of  the  Company’s 
trading  privileges'  in  1.833  had  tin-own  large  '-numbers  .of 
weavers  out  of  employment,  and  money  to  the,  extent  of  7  lhkhs, 
of  rupees  on  an  average  per.  annum,  which  was  in'  circulation 
in  connection  with  the  maintenance  of  the  factories,  was  with- , 
drawn.  The  value  of  exports  of  piece-goods’  had  decreased' 
from  Rs.  9,74,075  to  Bs.  ,1,59,312.  Notwithstanding’ .a  series 
of  bad  harvests,  prices  of  grain  continuously  declined  qying  toj 
the  eoi.fipetition-of  cheap  rich  from  Arrakan.  Of  the  condition- 
of  the  ryots  under  tho  zemindars  Sir  Henry  Montgomery  writes';-. 


“  Thc  system  of  management  was  formed  on  the  sole  principle 
of  extracting  from  the  lyots  the  utmost  possible  amount  of 
present  revenue.  '  In  adverse  seasons  all  that  could  be  taken  of 
the  ryots  was  claimed  on  the  part  of  the  zemindar  whose 
demand  purposely  exceeded  the  means  of  the  ryots  in  ordinary' 
seasons.  In  years  of  abundant  produce,  the  deficiency  of  bad 
seasons  was  made  good,  so  that  in  either  case  the  ryot  was  left 
but  the  barest  means  of  subsistence.  .  .  .  The  Yisabadi 

kist,  which  remained  the  standard  boriz,  -was  itself  immode¬ 
rately  heavy,  exceeding  the  possible  amount  of  ordinary  collec¬ 
tions  and  not  likely  to  be  equalled  in  extraordinarily  favorable 
times,  by  the  over-rated  value  of  the  gross  produce  which  itself 
was  also  over-estimated.  It  served,  however,  for  a  never- 
failing  pretext  for  the  demand  of  balances  against  those  who 
by  industry  or  any  fortuitous  circumstances,  procured  the  means 
of  answering  it  in  part,  and  was  with  this  view  continued.” 
He,  however,  adds :  “  Though  a-  grievous  and  oppressive 
dependence  of  the  ryot  characterized  the  management  of  zemin¬ 
dars  and  proprietors,  yet  the  pressing  wants  of  the  ryot  were 
in  some  degree  seasonably  supplied.  Cultivation  was  com- 
jmlsory  and  maintaibed  by  seasonable  advances,  and  though 
the  ryot  was  left  little  more  than  what  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  his  maintenance,  some  care  was  taken  against  the  discour¬ 
agement  of  agriculture'  by  his  distress.”  Sir  Henry  Mont¬ 
gomery  recommended  the  construction  of  the  Godavari  anient, 
and  from  1814  the  condition  of  the  district  rapidly  improved  ; 
from  that  year  the  seasons  began  to  improve ;  French  ships 
flocked  to  Oocanada  for  cargoes  of  -grain,  and  the  large  expen¬ 
diture  on  public  works  afforded  work  to  thousands  of  the 
labouring  classes.  Sir  Walter  Elliot’s  report  on  Guntur  shows 
that  the  terrible  famine  of  1833  had  utterly  prostrated  the 
district,  and  the  epidemic  which  broke  out  in  the  following 
year  and  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  that  “  a  man  in  perfect 
health  was  hardly  to  be  seen  anywhere,”  rendered  the. recovery 
of  the  country  impossible  for  a  'long  series  of  years  even  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances.  In  Nell  ore,  the  ryots  had 
become  impoverished  by  the  low  prices  of  grain  which  ruled. 
Indigo  cultivation  was  tolerably  remunerative,  but  sugarcane 
cultivation  had  entirely  ceased,  owing  to  its  inability  to  compete 
with  jaggery  imported  from  the  Ceded  districts.  Thc  total 
cropped  area  of  the  district  had,  however,  risen  from  2-14,319 
acres  in  1801  to  389, S02  acres  in  1850.  Garden  lands  had 
entirely  ceased  to  bo  cultivated  owing  to  the  increased  pressure 
of  the  assessment  consequent  on  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  grain. 
As  regards  North  Areot.  the  Collector,  Mr.  Hourdillon,  re¬ 
ported:  “Thc  ryots  are  in  worse  condition  than  they  were  at 


the  beginning-  of  the  century.  However  this  may  he,  flimr  pre¬ 
sent  condition  is  indubitably  bad  and  must  be  improved.  The 
great  body  of  them  are  certainly  poor ;  their  food  is  deficient 
in  quantity  its  well  as  coarse  ;  tlieir  clothing  is  scanty  and  poor, 
and  tlieir’ dwellings  extremely  moan;  all  this  combined  with 
gross  ignorance.”  'The.  unequal  pressure  of  the  assessment  had 
the  effect  of  throwing  out  of  cultivation  lands  of  the  better 
qualities.  The  Collector  of  South  Arcot,  however,  writing 
in  1840,  gave  a  somewhat  more  favorable  account  of  the  rvots 
in  his  district.  The,  population  in  20  years  had  increased  from 
455,020  to  591,067,  and  cultiva'ing  ryots  from  00,000  to 
90, 000.  /The  price  of  labour  had  increased  by  25  per  cent.  In- 
the  use  of  spring  carriages,  fine  cloths,  the  style  of  houses, 
furniture  and  ornaments,  there  were  indications  of  improvement. 
Agriculture  was,- however,  in  a  backward  condition  owing  to 
heavy  and  unequal  assessment  and  two  thirds  of  the  cultivable, 
lands  were  waste.  Tanjore  did  not  suffer  to  the  same  extent 
as  otlier  districts  from  agricultural  depression  owing  to  tlio 
improvements  to  irrigation- works  carried  out  by  Government- 
and  increased  production,  and  to  the  extension  of  communi¬ 
cations  and  the  growth  of  an  export,  trade'in  grain  with  Madras 
and  Ceylon.  As  regards  the  Coimbatore  district,  the  Collector 
•writing  in  1840  remarks  that  of  the  previous  ten  seasons  nine 
had  been  bad  ones,  and  that  the  land  revenue  had  fallen  in 
consequence.  There  was  not  much  variation  in.  the  value  of  the 
trade  in  piece-goods.  The  trade  in  coarse  piece-goods  exported 
to  Bombay  had  improved,  but  that  in  fine  goods  had  bcopjinnir 
L dated  by  English  •  manttfaoturiST  PricesHT  agricultural  pro* 
duqehaff  risen  owing  fo  "a  succession  of  bad  ^  seasons.  The 
wages  of  labour  had  also  risen.  !t  In  India  ”  the  Collector 
remarks  “greater  income  does  not  lead  to  improvement  in  the 
style  of  living,  but  increase  of  expenditure  on  marriages  and 
religious  ceremonies  and  in  feeding  poor  relations.”  Bandies 
wore  coming  into  use  ;  30  years  before  they  were  not  used  by 
merchants.  Money  was  said  to  be  more  easily  procurable  than 
before ;  the  rate  of  interest  on  loans  was  from  1 2  to  J  8  per 
:  cent.,  while  formerly  the  rates  were  from  24  to  30  per  cent,  en 
;  the  security  of  jewels  or  landed  property.'  In  Malabar  the 
population  had  increased  from  465,594  in  1802  to  1,105,489  in 

■  1837.  The  value  of  exports  of  cotton  goods,  which  were  manu¬ 
factured  in  Coimbatore,  Salem,  Madura  and  Tinneyeily  districts 

’increased  from  Us.  4,363  in  1804  to  Rs.  22,81,000  in  i 837. 
•,  The  price  of  labour  had  not  increased  with  the  increase  of  culti- 
j  ration.  This  result  was  due  to  the  increase  of  population  and 
cheapness  of  grain.  The  improved  state  of  communications — 

■  roads  and  navigation — and  the  introduction,  though  on  a  small 
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scale,  of  pack  bullocks  and  carts  reduced  the  cost  of  carriage  of  j 
goods  to  50  per  cent,  of  what  it  was  20  or  30  years  before.  J 
The  Collector  remarks  that  cheap  prices  increased  the  consump-  ; 
tion  of  luxuries  and  ameliorated  the  condition  of  the  lower 
orders.  Taking  the  Presidency  as  a  whole,  however,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  between  1830  and  1850,  and  more  especially 
between  1835  and  1845,  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  classes 
was  wretched.  For  detailed  particulars  regarding  the  income 
and  the  style  of  living  of  the  different  classes  of  ryots,  refer¬ 
ence  may  be  made  to  the  account  of  Mr.  Bourdillon  printed  as 
appendix  B,  section  III,  to  this  memorandum.  I 

18.  The  principal  measures  adopted  by  Government  during 
•  this  period  for  the  development  of  the 
t o "a meliorate1  the  condS  country  and  the  amelioration  of  the  condi-  j 
tion  of  ryots  and  the  •  tion  of  the  agricultural  classes  were  (1)  the 
communications.  al3ol^on  0;f  the  sayer  duties  and  of  the 
duties  on  interportal  trade ;  (2)  the  abolition  of  the  tobacco 
monopoly  in  South  Canara  and  Malabar  and  oE  a  large  number 
of  petty  and  vexatious  imposts ;  (3)  the  relinquishment  of 
the  right  claimed  by  former  Governments  to  tax  improve¬ 
ments  to  lands  carried  out  solely  at  the  expense  of  the  land¬ 
holders  ;  and  (4)  the  construction  of  the  Cauvery,  God&vari  and  , 
Kistna  anicuts.  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan’s  famous  report  on  the 
sayer  or  inland  transit  duties  in  1834  contains  a  graphic 
account  of  the  frightful  oppressions  suffered  by  the  people  and 
the  demoralization  caused  by  the  levy  of  these  duties.  “If 
we  were  to  encourage  swamps,”  says  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan, 
“or  accumulate  mountains  between  the  different  districts  of 
the  country,  we  could  not  paralyse  their  industry  so  effectually- 
as  by  this  scheme  of  finance.”  These  duties  were  abolished 
in  the  Madras  Presidency  in  1844  or  ten  years  after  the  issue 
of  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan’s  report.  In  the  report  of  the  Public 
Works  Commission  in  1852,.  we  have  an  account  of  the  state 
of  communications  and  of  the  measures  taken  to  improve  them. 
At  the  time  when  most  of  the  districts  were  acquired  by  the 
British,  says  this  report,  “  there  was  not  one  complete  road 
throughout  the  whole  Presidency  on  which  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  employ  wheeled  carriages;  their  use  was  therefore 
very  limited,  and  the  distant  traffic  of  the  country  had  nowhere 
the  advantage  of  them.  Trucks  were  used  by  those  who  collect¬ 
ed  stone  for  the  dams  and  the  tank  embankments,  and  m  some 
localities  the  harvest  was  brought  in  by  carts  upon  wheels 
either  formed  of  solid  pieces  of  timber  or  cut  from  a  single 
block  of  stone.  These  carts  wore  drawn  by  several  pairs  oi 
bullocks  and  carried  nearly  a  ton,  but  they  were  never  nsec  oi 
distant  journeys.  Even  the  main  streets  of  the  largest  towns 
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were  not  practicable  for  wheels,  and  when  the  most  wealthy 
used  light  carriages,  they  rarely  left  the  precinots  of  their 
villages.  The  only  ‘  made  roads,’  if  they  deserved  the  Dame, 
were  the  mountain  passes  which  in  the  later  wars  were  opened 
for  the  passage  of  artillery,  hut  they  had  generally  been  des¬ 
troyed  by  the  monsoon  rains  before  the  country  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Company.  The  only  proof  of  -attention  to 
the  great  roads  was  to  be  seen  in  the  fine  avenues  of  trees, 
which  in  some  districts  measured  several  hundred  miles  in 


particulars  extracted  from  the  accounts  of  a  Madras  merchant 
regarding  the  great  saving  effected  in  the  cost  of  carriage  of 
goods  from  Madras  to  Wallaj  ahnugger — a  great  centre  of  trade 
in  those  days — by  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  road  between 
the  two  towns  : — 

In  1823  the  hire  of  a  -cart  from  Wallaj ahnugger  to  Madras — a  \ 
distance  of  70  miles — carrying  37-J  maunds  or  900  ,1b.  1 
■wijs  Rs.  7-0-0  or  Rs.  17-6-9  per  ton. 

In  1835  the  hire  of  a  cart  from  Wallajalinugcer  to  Madras — a 
distance  of  70  miles — carrying  37J  maunds  or  900  lb. 
was  Rs.  6-10-0  or  Rs.  16-7-9  per  ton. 

In  1837  the  hire  of  a  cart  from  Wallajahnugger  to  Madras^a 
distance  of  70  miles — carrying  87 j  maunds  or  900  lb. 
was  Rs.  5-0-0  or  Rs.  12-7-1  per  ton.  ' 

In  1844  the  hire  of  a  cart  from  Wallajahnugger  to  Madras — a 
distance  of  70  miles — carrying  1,000  lb.  was  Rs.  4-8-0 
or  Rs.  10-1-3  per  ton.  c 

In  1847  the  hire  of  a  cart  from  Wallajahnugger  to  Madras — a 
distance  of  70  miles — carrying  1,000  lb.  was  Rs.  4-0-0 
or  Rs.  8-15-4  per  ton. 

In  1851  the  hire  of  a  cart  from  Wallajahnugger  to  Madras — a 
distance  of  70  miles — carrying  1,600  lb.  was  Rs.  3-10-0 
or  Rs.  5-1-2  per  ton.  ~ 

The  Commissioners, \^imong  whom  were  Mr.  Bourdillon  and 
Sir  Arthur  Cotton,  earnestly  drew  the  attention  of  Government 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  trade  of  the  country  was  being 
hampered  by  the  want  of  communications,  and  urged  that  much 
greater  and  more  strenuous  efforts  should  be  made  for  their 
improvement  than  had  been  done  in^the  past.  Another  import¬ 
ant  question  to  which  the  Commissioners  drew  attention  was 
the  system  of  corvee  or  impressment  of  labour  for  public  works. 
Their  inquiries  showed  that  there  was  no  district  in  which 
labour  was  not  obtained  more  or  less  by  compulsion.  “  Little 
coercion  is  actually  used,”  say  the  Commissioners,  “  but  it  is 
known  that  it  will  .be  used  if  required,  and  indeed  the  work¬ 
people  themselves  from  long  custom  consider  themselves  under 
a  sort  of  obligation  to  work  for  Government  on  the  established 
‘  terms,  but  where  the.  remuneration  is  inadequate,  they  work 
unwillingly  and  slowly.”  The  Commissioners  then  recount  the 
various  ways  in  which  the  labourers  were  cheated  of  the  wages 
due  to  them  ;  1st,  the  rate  allowed  was  too  low,  as  in  Madura 
where  it  was  fixed  at  one-third  of  the  rate  paid  by  private 
persons ;  2ndly,  the  device  of  short  measurement  was  adopted 
and  the  work  done  was  undervalued ;  3rdly,  artificers,  brick¬ 
layers  in  particular,  were  often  required  to  leave  then-  towns, 
where  they  could  get  constant  work,  to  go  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  taluk,  to  he  separated  from  their  friends  and  to  submit  to 
privations;  Ithly,  there  was  great  delay  in  payment  ;  and  5tbly, 
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high  prices  were  almost  immediately  felt  on  the  acreage  under 
cultivation  and  the  amount  of  revenue.  In  South  Arcot  seven 
lakhs  of  rupees,  amounting  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  revenue 
on  cultivated  lands,  and  8|  lakhs  on  waste  lands  were  remitted 
in  1854.  The  area  under  cultivation  the  very  next  year  rose 
from.  632,180  to  810,707  acres.  The  Collector  reported  in 
1857  that  “  the  demand  for  fresh  land  since  the  reduction  of 
assessment,  and  especially  where  the  reduction  was  most  liberal, 
had  been  very  great ;  that  the  relief  had  given  a  decided 
impetus  to  industry  ;  that  the  condition  of  the  people  had  been 
indisputably  improved,  as  was  evident  from  the  substantial 
houses  they  were  building  in  every  direction  and  by  the  in¬ 
dependent  manner  in  which  they  deported  themselves ;  and  that 
labour  was  in  great  demand  and  emigration  to  Bourbon  had 
ceased.”  The  Collector  of  Kurnool  ‘in  the  same  year  stated 
that  since  the  reduction  of  assessment,  cultivable  lands  had 
become  every  -year  more  difficult  to  obtain,  that  the  revenue 
came  in  readily,  and  that  wells,  topes  of  trees  and  indigo  vats 
were  increasing  in  number.  Similar  reports  in  regard  to  the 
favorable  turn  in  the  circumstances  of  the  ryots  were  received 
from  other  Collectors  also.  The  Collector  of  Godavari  reported 
in  1859,  “  it  is  very  gratifying  to  me  to  be  able  to  bear  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  rapid  increase  of  prosperity  among  the  people  of 
this  district.  This  has  been  perhaps  more  especially  apparent 
during  the  last  two  years  and  is  accounted  for  in  various  ways 
— by  the  great  demand  for  labour,  by  the  great  increase  in  the 
rate  of  wages  and  in  the  prices  of  all  commodities  and  in  the 
general  appearance  of  the  people.  -The  high  prices  of  all  kinds 
of  agricultural  produce  during  the  last  few  years  may  have 
aided  in  obtaining  this  result ;  but  that  the  main  cause  is 
the  work  at  Dowlaishweram  no  one  can,  I  think,  for  a  moment 
doubt.”  In  the  Coimbatore  district  the  relinquishment  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  right  to  tax  improvements  to  land  effected  by 
the  ryots  had  led  to  a  great  extension  ol'  cultivation.  Mr.  E.  B. 
Thomas,  'who  perhaps  had  done  more  to  develop  the  resources 
of  this  district  than  any  other  Collector,  wrote  in  1856,  “a 
great  many  new  wells  continue  to  he  dug  in  punjah  fields,  and 
some  of  the  old  deserted  and  exhausted  wells  arc  being  opened, 
and  fences  restored  ;  and  garden  crops  arc  again  appearing  on 
fields  long  waste,  some  30  or  40  years.  A  great  proof  of  the 
practical  value  and  policy  of  the  garden  remissions  is  exhibited 
in  lauds- (fit  for  new  wells  or  with  old  wells  in  themj  becoming 
more  saleable,  and  in  discussions  now  arising  on  old  'dormant 
claims  to  lands  long  since  waste.”  Again  in  1857  he  said, 
“the  district  only  wants  ruin.  With  a  moderate  assessment 
and  most  of  the  oppressive  taxes  relieved,  the  moturpha  alone 
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remaining,  improvements  and  investment  of  capital  now  enoon- 
bn!TJ™  °  fIStno5  h0.  'ls  up’  thollK1'  tbis  is  tho./Wtt  successive 
S  ti,?!  f  Hin;  J),lnng  tbo  last  4  S’0*™.  I*  inches  of 
am  m  tbe  1^  months  have  been  the  maximum;  this  year  there 
were  only  16  inches  and  the  land  is  parched,  the  crops  scanty 
wells  nearly  dry  and  cattle  dying  for  want  of  grass  Ll  water 
“  Jf*3®  numbcrs;  b«t  with  good  prices,  great  industry  and 

sten  °Vlt,v'atlI1g  c]as«os.  rental,  notwith- 

standing  ad  difficulties,  heaps  up  and  is  collected  without 

®  T  i  «“'rf  u°  Sp°fik  °f”  The  testimony  afford- 
ed  by  the  lcports  of  the  Collectors  in  other  districts  in  regard  to 
^improvement  m  the- condition  of  the  agricultural  Classes 
which  had  set  m  about  this  time  is  equally  emphatic.  The 
ryots  were  granted  complete  freedom  in  the  matter  of'  taldim 
up  lands  or  relinquishing  them.  Numerous  petty  and  vexatious 
imposts  grouped  under  the  general  head  of  moturpha,  wore 
a  lohsned.  The  titles  to  inams  or  favorably  'assessed  lands 
were  placed  on  a  secure  basis.  The  Settlement  Department  was 
organised  with  the  professed  object  of  alleviating  the  heavy 
burdens  on  land  and  of  removing  inequalities  in  the  assess¬ 
ments.  the  revenue  remitted  between  the  years  1 844  to  1 800 
m  consequence  of  the  above  measures  amounted  io  68  lakhs16 
Sf  r?Pe??l  ,As  a  consequence  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Jruolic  Works  Commission  already  referred  to,  greater  atten¬ 
tion  was  paid  to  the  maintenance  of  irrigation  works  and  the 
construction  of  roads,  railways  and  canals.  The  system  of  im¬ 
pressment  of  labour  for  Government  works  and  the  payment  of 
discretionary  wages  was  abolished.  A  new  Tolice  force  was 
organized,  which,  whatever  its  shortcomings  may  be  when 
judged  by  a  high  standard  of  efficiency,  is  incommrahlv 
superior  to  the  unspeakably  corrupt  Police  which  it  supmsedetP 
and  the  magistracy  were  relieved  of  police  duties.  In  eonse- 
quence  of  the  revelations  of  the  Torture  Commissioners,  uho 
submitted  thou*  report  in  1856,  the  employment  of  illegal  pres¬ 
sure  and  coercion, whether  in  the  collection  of  Government 
revenue  or  detection  of  crime,  was  prohibited  under  stringent 
P ^  f8;,  r.h®  f™e  and  magisterial  establishments  were 
revised,  the  taluk  and  village  accounts  were  simplified,  and  a 
scheme  of  examinations  for  qualifying  for  public  service  was 
brought  into  force  in  view  to  securing  the  services  of  a  more 
honest,  and  capable  class  of  officers  than  were  available  under 
the  old  regime .  All  these,  reforms,  it  will  be  seen  were  in  the  ' 
direction  of  freeing  tne  ryots  from  official  dependence  and 


trammels,  while  at  the  same  time  affording  them  every  facility 
by  the  improvement  of  communications  to  take  the  produce  to 
the  best  markets.  Owing  to  the  operation  of  the  economic 
causes  and  the  administrative  improvements  above  referred  to, 
both  cultivation  and  trade  increased  enormously  and  the  agri¬ 
cultural  and  trading  classes  enjoyed  great  prosperity.  The 
ryots  in  the- single  district  of  Bellary  made  1^  million  sterling 
by  the  sale  of  cotton  in  the  3  years  of  the  American  war. 
There  was  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  condition  of  non- 
agrieultural  labourers  also,  as,  owing  to  the  construction  of 
several  railways  and  other  public  works,  the  demand  for  labour 
was  great  and  continuous,  and  the  rise  in  wages  kept  pace  with 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  food-grains,  the  old  system  of  impress¬ 
ment  of  labour  at  discretionary  wages  having,  as  already  stated, 
been  swept  away.  The  Board  of  Eevenue,  Madras,  instituted 
careful  inquiries  in  1863  regarding  the  rates  of  wages  prevailing ' 
in  the  several  districts  in  their  relation  to  the  prices  of  food- 
grains.  The  results  were  as  follows.  Agricultural  labourers 
continued  to  be  paid  generally  in  kind  and,  therefore,  the 
increase  in  the  price  of  food  did  not  materially  affect  their  con¬ 
dition.  Payment  in  money  was  very  rare,  and,  where  it  ob¬ 
tained,  the  rates  of  hire  had  more  than  doubled.  Grain  wages 
also  had  in  some  instances  risen,  though  not  in  the  same  ratio 
as  the  payment  in  money..  In  consequence  of  the  greater 
demand  for  labour,  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers  , 
had  not  deteriorated,  but  on  the  contrary  had  generally  im¬ 
proved  ;  and  this  was  no  less  the  case  with  other  classes  of 
labourers,  whose  wages  had  fully  kept  pace  with  the  enhanced 
price  of  food,  being  in  some  cases  doubled  and  trebled.  A 
carpenter  who  would  have  received  4  annas  before  the  rise  of 
prices  would  not  take  less  than  6  or  8  annas,  while  the  hire  of 
the  common  cooly  had  risen  from  2  or  3  annas  to  4  annas  a  day. 
The  Board  considered  that  this  state  of  things  was  a  satisfactory 
indication  of  the  generally  improved  circumstances  of  the  people. 
The  only  class  which  suffered  by  the  high  prices  was  the  lower 
Government  officials  who,  notwithstanding  the  recent  enhance¬ 
ment  of  their  salaries,  were  in  no  case  in  a  better,  generally 
in  a  considerably  worse,  position  than  before.  Mr.  Dalyell, 
writing  in  1866,  estimated  that  the  ryot  was  in  twice  as  good  a 
position  as  he  was  in  1854.  His  remarks  on  the  condition  of 
the  general  mass  of  the  population  have  been  extracted  in  the 
appendix  E,  section  IV. 

20.  There  was  a  drought  again  in  1865  and  1866  all  along 
the  East  Coast  of  the  Presidency  to  the 
e  reaction.  north  0f  Madras  and  extending  as  far  inland 
as  the  Mysore  plateau,  the  area  affected  being  about  43,000 
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square  miles  and  tho  population  ti  millions.  Tim  effects  of  the 
fainino  wore  most  severely  felt  in  tlio  Gnnjam  district  on  account 
of  its  comparatively  isolated  position  ;  in  the  Ceded  districts, 
however,  which  the  ryots  had  made  large'  gains  owing  to 
the  high  price  of  cot  km  which  ruled  daring  the  years  of  the 
American  war,  the  famine  was  comparatively  mild.  The  period 
of  high  prices  continued  till  about  1870  when  there  was  a 
sudden  reaction.  The  loans  for  public  works,  which  had  caused 
the  influx  oi  silver  into  India,  ceased;  and  remittances  of  large 
sums  to  England  for  the  payment  oi  Homo  charges  and  the 
interest  oti  loans  already  contracted  became  necessary;  and  on 
account  of  these  and  oilier  causes  prices  foil  heavily.  There 
was  considerable  uneasiness  caused  also  by  the  continual  increase 
of  taxation,  winch,  though  lighter  than  it  was  before  1850,  was 
still  severely  felt,  as  the  increase  synchronized  with  a  period  of 
falling  prices.  The  fact  was  that  the  inflated  prices  of  the 
i  years  of  the  cotton  famine  had  led  to  extravagance  and  when 
the  renotion  came,  the  ryots  were  unable  to  adapt  themselves  to 
the  altered  conditions.  Jn  the  Bombay  Presidency  especially, 
the  agricultural  classes,  tinding  that  their  lands  had  acquired 
value,  borrowed  largely  on  them  from  Marwadi  soukars,  and 
the  repeal  of  the.  usury  laws  and  the  enforcement,  by  the  Civil 
Courts  of  extortionate  contracts  without  considering  whether 
the  terms  agreed  to  were  equitable,  had  led  to  distress  and 
riots..  In  the  Madras  'Presidency,  however,  the  agricultural 
classes  who  -were  not  in  the,  hands  of  soukars  to  the  same 
extent  did  not  suffer  similarly.  But  that  they  felt  considerably 
upset  even  in  the  comparatively  prosperous  district.  oE  Tanjore 
will  be  evident  from  tho  following  remarks  of  the  Collector  of 
that  district  extracted  from  a  report  written  by  him  in  1871. 
“  So  long  as  prices  ruled  at,  between  double  and  treble  tho 
commutation  rate,  and  pro  ianlo  reduced  the  Government  de¬ 
mand  to  between  one-third  and  one-half  of  what  it  used  to  be, 
the  Tanjore  mirasidar  could  well  afford  to  pay  his  kistS  in 
advance  and  at  the  same  time  indulge  in  the  luxuries  of 
litigation  as  well,  as  in  a  high  style  of  living.  A  deficiency  in 
■the  outturn  of  his  harvest  was  then  a  matter  of  comparative 
indifference  to  him.  Now,  however,  a  marked  decline  in  prices 
has  considerably  altered  this  state  of  things.  Not  even  the 
wealthier  landed  proprietors  escaped  the  process  of  distraint 
under  Act  II  of  1804  this  year,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  in  April 
and  May,  the  months  of  heavy  Lists,  jewels  of  no  small  value 
came  into  the  money  market  for  loans  which  were  obtained  on 
12  and,  in  several  instances,  as  much  as  24  per  cent,  -interest, 
I,  of  course,  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Government  demand 
does  not,  on  the  whole,  now  leave  a  liberal  margin  of  profit  to 
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tliu  mirasidars  ;  for,  as  market  prices  still  average  70  per  cent, 
over  the  settlement  commutation  rate,  they  must  be  able  to 
gain  so  much  more  beyond  their  mirasi-waram  share  as  origi¬ 
nally  fixed ;  but  this  estimate  of  their  profits  hold's  good  only 
as  regards  the  well  irrigated  delta  taluks.  There  are  parts  of 
the  district,  especially  those  situated  at  the  remote  ends  of 
irrigation  channels,  where  irrigation  is  from  its  nature  pre¬ 
carious,  and  the  present  system  of  conservancy  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  highly  centralized,  but  in  point  of  numerical  strength 
utterly  inadequate,  professional  agency  is  necessarily  inefficient. 
In  such  parts  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  recent  high 
prices  of  agricultural  produce  have  alone '  enabled  the  land¬ 
holders  to  punctually  discharge  the  Government  dues.”  The 
decline  in  prices,  however,  benefited  the  landless  classes  whose 
wages  had  risen  during  the  years  of  high  prices,  but  did  not 
decline  when  the  prices  fell.  Inquiries18  were  instituted  at 
this  time  by  the  Government  of  India  regarding  the  pressure 
of  taxation.  The  Board  of  Revenue  reported  “  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  there  is  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  and  perplexity  abroad 
among  the  tax -payers  which  is  strong  enough  to  warrant  grave 
anxiety.  This  feeling  is  the  result  not  so  much  of  the  nature  or 
weight  of  the  taxes  as  of  the  rapid  changes  in  the  law  which 
have  been  taking  place  of  late  years.  When. a  tax  is  new  it  is 
bitterly  felt,  but  as  the  people  get  more  and  more  used  to  it, 
their  dissatisfaction  wears  away.  The  great  bulk  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  being  engaged  in  agriculture,  the  cultivation  statistics, 
which  are  recorded  with  great  minuteness,  would  show  if  the 
burden  of  taxation  were  too  great;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
this  is  the  case.  On  the  other  hand,  any  considerable  fall  in 
the  prices  of  produce  would  make  the  burden  unbearable,  and 
it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  load  cannot  be  increased  or  even 
shifted  without  danger.”  The  Madras  Government  expressed 
a  similar  opinion.  It  remarked  “with  the  exception  of  the 
income-tax,  in  condemning  which  there  is  a  very  general  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion,  comparatively  little  soreness  seems  to  he 
felt  in  the  country  at  any  existing  Imperial  taxation.  The 
stamp  duties  perplex  the  people  and  probably  would  produce 
more  with  less  annoyance,  were  the  schedules  framed  on  some 
more  easily  intelligible  principle.  The  system  irritates,  but 
the  tax  cannot  be  called  burdensome  on  the  masses.  The  rise 
in  prices  of  late  years  has  indirectly  tended  to  alleviate  the 
burdens  on  the  land,  whether  for  local  or  Imperial  purposes, 
while  the  concurrent  improvement  in  wages  has  prevented  the 
increase  in  prices  from  telling  hard  on  the  lower  classes. 
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The  salt-tax  lias  probably  in  this  Presidency  been  raised  to  the 
highest  point  at  which  it  will  not  injuriously  affect  consumption. 
The  greater  facilities  for  carriage  afforded  by  the  extension 
of  railways  have,  doubtless,  tended  and  must  continue  to  reduce 
the  tax  1o  the  iuland  consumer,  but  consumption  is  neverthe¬ 
less  not  increasing  proportionately  with  the  increase  of  wealth 
and  population.  The  tax,  however,  being  an  indirect  one,  is 
not  likely  to  be  the  subject  of  complaint  unless  enhanced  to  a 
prohibitive  rate,  hut  it  is  deserving  of  serious  consideration 
whether  it  is  not  now  so  high  as  to  be  a  financial  mistake  in  this 
Presidency.  The  other  Imperial  taxes,  except  tho  income-tax, 

.  do  not  seem  to  call  for  remark  ;  hut  as  regards  this  latter  tax, 
the  opinions  collected  are  almost  universally  condemnatory  of 
it,  not  so  much  as  being  in  its  present  form  felt  as  a  heavy 
burden,  but  as  being  unequal  in  incidence  and  incapable  of  fair 
adjustment,  as  calculated  to  demoralize  those  who  assess  and 
those  who  pay,  as  aggravating  the  burden  of  municipal  taxation, 
as  maintaining  a  feeling  of  distrust  as  to  the  financial  policy  of 

Government . The  experiment  of  local  taxation  is 

of  much  more  recent  introduction  and  the  time  has  not  yet 
arrived  for  forming  a  just  judgment  as  to  its  merits.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  pressure  of  this  taxation  is  more  severely 
felt,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  house-tax,  as  a  method 
of  providing  funds  for  elementary  education  beyond  the  limits 
of  municipalities,  is  at  present  regarded  with  strong  dislike  by 
the  great  majority  of  rate-payers.  The  application  of  the  tax 
up  to  tho  present  time  has  been  comparatively7  limited  and  its 
extension  will  he  gradual  and  cautious.” 

21.  Before  the  country  had  time  to  recover  from  the  shock 
f  is'6 's  caused  by7  the  sudden  fall  in  prices  below 
<»mraoo  i  (i-/  -.  inpa|0(j  level  they  had  attained  in  the 

sixties,  by  the  new  and  unfamiliar  forms  of  taxation  and  by 
the  succession  of  laws  issuing  out  of  the  legislature,  it  was 
.'visited  with  the  famine  of  187(1-78,  the  most  terrible  in  point 
/of  magnitude,  intensity  and  duration,  that  was  known  for 
/upwards  of  a  century.  This  calamity  was  the  result  of  a 
drought  extending  over  three  successive  years  and  affecting  a 
tract  of  country  200,000  square  miles  in  extent  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  36  millions ;  and  no  country  which  is  purely  agricultural 
can,  of  course,  expect  to  make  head  against  a  disaster  od  such 
a  scale.  The  area  which  suffered  in  the  Madras  Presidency 
alone  was  74,000  square  miles  containing  a  population  of  16 
millions.  Notwithstanding  the  gigantic  efforts  made  by  the 
Government,  three-quarter  million  of  persons  on  an  average 
having  been  relieved  daily  for  a  period  of  22  months,  and  the 
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8  millions  sterling,  the  loss  of  the.  population  was  nearly  4 
millions.  The  progress  of  the  agricultural  classes  in  the  affected 
districts  and  of  the  landless  classes  in  other  parts  of  the  Presi¬ 
dency  received  a  severe  check,  from  the  effects  of  which, 
however,  they  have  since  recovered  with  astonishing  rapidity, 
as  is  evident  from  the  increase  in  population,  acreage  of  culti¬ 
vation  and  land  revenue,  and  from  the  self-reliant  manner  in- 
which  the  Presidency  has,  during  the  last  two  years,  borne 
itself  against  the  partial  drought  which  has  prevailed  in  several 


Section  V. — Statistics  showing  the  improvement  in  the  condition 

of  the  people  since  1850. 

22.  In  the  previous  pages  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  a 
general  manner,  by  the  evidence  of  official  reports  and  other 
publications,  what  was  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  classes 
both  before  and  after  the  establishment  of  British  power  in  this 
Presidency.  I  will  now  more  particularly  examine  what  pro¬ 
gress  has  been  made  during  the  last  40  years  under  the 
following  heads,  viz.,  (a)  population,  (5)  acreage  of  cultivation, 
(e)  prices  of  produce,  (d)  improvement  in  the  processes  of 
production  and  in  communications,  ( e )  foreign  and  domestic 
trade,  (/)  taxation,  and  (g)  the  standard  of  living  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  classes  of  the  population.  I  shall  first  mention  what  strike 
me  as  note-worthy  facts  in  connection  with  the  heads  above 
enumerated,  and  then  point  out  their  bearing  on  the  economic 
condition  of  the  people.  Detailed  statistics  bearing  on  these 
matters  are  given  in  appendix  V. 

23.  A  fairly  correct  census  was  taken  in  1871  and  the 
Increase  0f  population  population  of  the  Presidency  was  found  to 

be  31f  millions.  Owing  to  the  famine  of 
187(5-78  the  population  decreased  in  1881  to  3 Of  millions. 
The  loss  of  population  was  specially  heavy  in  the  districts  of 
Kurnool,  Bellary  and  Anantapur,  Salem  and  Cuddapah,  the 
percentage  of  loss  ranging  between  17  and  26.  fhe  census 
taken  in  1891  shows  that  during  the  last  decade  the  population 
has  increased  by  no  less  than  4f  millions  or  15-6  per  cent. 
The  rates  of  increase  in  the  districts  which  had  suffered  severely ' 
from  the  last  famine  are  specially  remarkable.  These  high 
rates  are  no  doubt  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  famine 
killed  off  disproportionately  large  numbers  of  the  juvenile  and 
aged  population,  leaving  among  the  survivors  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  than  usual  of  adults  of  the  productive  ages.  The  rapid 
recovery  of  the  population  of  a  country  after  great  calamities 
seems  to  be  a  well  attested  fact  and  lias  often  been  noticed. 


Mr,  Thorohl  Rogers,  in  his  Six  Cenivries  of  Work  ami  Wa/jrx, 
observes  :  “  We  iourn  from  contemporary  aecounts'tliat  rapid 
growth  of  population  followed  on  the  destruction  of  the  Black 
Death  (in  England  in  the  13th  century),  It  is  said  that  after 
this  event  donble  and  triple  births  were  frequent,  that  marriages 
were  singularly  fertile,  and  that  in  a  short  tame  file  void  made 
■by  the  pestilence  was  no  longer  visible.  The  repressive  check 
of  a  high  standard  of  living  was  removed  hy  the  ease  with 
which  the  survivors  could  obtain  that  standard  and  accumulate 
from  a  considerable  margin  beyond  it.  .  .  .  I  make  no 

doubt  that  the  population  speedily  righted  itself,  as  it  has  done 
on  many  other  occasions,  when  a  sudden  or  abnormal  destruction 
of  human  life  has  occurred  in  a  people  and  the  people  has 
a  recuperative  power.”  For  a  consideration  of  the  question  hs 
to  what  conclusions  hearing  on  the  economic  condition  of  the 
people,  the  increase  in  the  population  during  the  last  decade 
leads  to,  we  must  await  the  publication  of  the  detailed  results 
of  the  census.  It  seems,  however,  to  he  pretty  clear  that  the 
normal  rate  of  increase,  viz.,  -8  per  cent,  per  annum,  given 
in  the  census  report  of  this  Presidency  for  1881,  is  much  below 
the  mark.  Mr.  Hardy,  in  the  chapter  on  the  rate  of  increase 
of  population  contributed  hy  him  to  the  report  on  tho  census 
of  British  India  taken  in  1881,  has  calculated  the  rate  of 
increase  for  tho  whole  of  the  Madras  Presideney  to  be  *6  per 
cent,  and  for  tho  tracts  not  afflicted  with  famine,  -8  per  cent. 
Between  1856  and  1871,  tho  population  had  increased  at  the 
rate  of  1  -2  per  cent.  That  this  rate  must  have  been  higher 
than  the  rate  which  had  obtained  previously,  when  the  country 
suffered  from  severe  agricultural  depression  is  evident  from  the  > 
fact  that  the  proportion  of  the  population  under  20  years  of  age, 
that  is,  horn  subsequent  to  1851,  to  the  total  population  cen- 
susod  in  187 1 ,  was  found  to  he  a3  high  as  52|  per  cent.,  v  bile, 
according  to  the  life  table,  tho  proportion  should  have  been 
something  b'ke  45  per  cent.  Tbe  increase  of  population  during 
the  last  decade  has  been  at  the  rate  of  B44  per  cent,  and,  during 
the  last  35  years,  of  -84  per  cent,  not  merely  in  the  non-famine 
tracts  hnt  throughout  the  whole  Presidency.  8o  severe  a 
famine  as  that  of  1876-78  is  not  likely  to  occur  except  once -in 
a  century  and  it  would  probably  he  nearer  the  mark  to  assume 
the  normal  increase  of  population  under  present  conditions  to 
he  not  much  less  than  1  per  cent.,  even  making  allowance  for 
mortality  from  droughts  and  scarcities,  such  as  those  that  usually 
occur.  At  this  rate  the  population  will  double  itself  in  70 
years.  This  high  rate  of  increase,  while  showing  that  the 
means  of  subsistence  at  the  present  day  are  more  plentiful  than 
in  times  past,  shows  at  the  same  time  that  the  pressure  ,of 


population  is  likely  to  become  more  severe  in  the  future  than  in 
the  past,  especially  when  it  is  considered  how  universal  is  the 
custom  of  early  marriages  and  how  difficult  -it  is  to  introduce 
salutary  changes  in  this  custom.  Dr.  Farr  has  pointed  out  that 
undue  increase  or  decrease  of  population  in  England  is  capable 
of  being  remedied  by  regulating  the  number  of  marriages.  He 
says :  “  at  present  (in  England)  one-fifth  of  the  women  who 
attain  the  age  of  24-3  years  never  marry ;  if  one-half  of  the 
women  who  attained  that  age  never  married,  and  if  illegitimate 
births  did  not  increase,  the  births  would  ultimately  not  exceed 
the  deaths,  and  the  population  would  remain  stationary.  But 
the  same  end  would  be  almost  as  effectually,  and  less  harshly, 
attained  though  four-fifths  of  the  women  who  arrived  at  the 
mean  age  continued  to  marry,  if  instead  of  beginning  to  marry 
at  18,  none  married  under  23,  and  the  mean  age  of  marriage 
were  raised  to  30  years;  for  the  interval  from  generation  to 
generation  would  be  thus  extended,,  the  children  to  a  marriage 
diminished  and  the  number  of  women  at  30  would  be  reduced 
by  the  loss  of  the  younger  lives”  (see  Farr’s  Vital  Statistics). 
lie  adds  that  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  the  popu¬ 
lation  in  England,  to  a  considerable  extent,  regulates  itself  in 
the  manner  above  pointed  out  to  prevent  any  impairment  of  the 
standard  of  living  and  frequently  with  a  view  to  bring  about  a 
rise  in  that  standard.  Such  a  process  of  adjustment  is  of  course 
much  more  difficult  of  application  in  India,  where  the  marriage 
customs  are  less  flexible.  In  England  the  average  age  of 
marriage  for  women  is  about  25  years,  and  only  18  per  cent,  of 
women  of  ages  between  15  and  25  married  and  -2  per  cent, 
are  widowed.  Further,  of  the  women  who  reach  25  years  of 
age,  20  per  cent,  never  marry.  In  this  Presidency  nearly  80 
per  cent,  of  women  between  the  ages  of  15  and  25  are  married 
and  5  per  cent,  are  widowed,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of 
tbe  widows  are  debarred  by  the  customs  of  the  country  from 
re-marrying.  I  have  been  informed  that-  50  or  even  4U  years 
ago  men  married  much  later  (generally 19  after  30  years)  than 


riages  between  men  of  32  years  of  age  and  girls 
,  or  men  of  24  years  and  girls  of  8.  There  is  an  inscription  at  Viiinjipuram, 
it  district,  dated  during  the  reign  of  Veerapratapa  Dovaraja  Maharajah  of 

,  .j _ A.U.  1419,  which  shows  that  the  practice  of  paying  money  to  parents  of 

girls  to  induce  them  to  give  them  in  marriage  was  widely  prevalent  in  former  times. 
The  inscription  states  “  in  the  r«-ign  of  the  illustrious  Veerapratapa  Dcyaraja  Maharajah, 
the  great  men  of  all  branches  of  sacred  studies  of  the  Kingdom  drew  up  in  the  presence  of 


Kingdon 


Gopinatha  of  Arkapus. 

law.  According  to  this,  if  the  Bi - - ^ -  -  ~ 

Tamiras,  Telungas,  llohis,  &c..  of  all  Golras,  Balms  and  Sakhns,  . 

they  shall  from  this  day  forward  do  it  by  Kanyadanmn  (gift  of  gills).  Those  who  do  not 
adopt  Kanyadanam,  i.e.,  both  those  who  give  away  a  girl  after  having  received  {fold, 
and  those  who  conclude  a  marriage  after  having  given  gold,  shall  bo  li.ihlc  to  punish¬ 
ment  by  the  King  and  shall  be  oflmled  from  tbe  coinmumiy  ot  the  Brahmins/’  Iht 

rtfu  ted  in  the  old  days.** 


they  do  now,  while  women  were  married  as  early  as  at  present, 
even  among  the  higher  classes  ;  the  reason  being  poverty  and  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  sufficient  money  to  pay  to  the  parents 
of  girls  for  purchasing  their  consent  to  the  marriage.  This, 
combined  with  the  system  of  enforced  widowhood,  had  the 
effect  of  putting  a  check  on  the  inordinate  increase  of  popu¬ 
lation  by  abridging  the  duration  of  married  life.  .The  great 
disparity  in  the  ages  of  the  married  couple  which  is  said  to 
influence  the  sex  of  the  offspring,  possibly  accounts  also  fortho 
scarcity  of  girls  which,  if  current  belief  is  to  bo  credited, 
existed  in  former  times.20  During  later  years,  however,  it 
became  quite  the  fashion  among  the  well-to-do  to  many  their 
sons  while  still,  very  young,  though  in  view  of  the  prejudicial 
effect  which  very  early  marriages  have  on  the  education  of  boys, 
a  slight  change  for  the  better  has  recently  become  perceptible/1 
In  India  as  in  England,  increase  in  the  means  of  subsistence 
leads  to  increase  in  the  number  of  marriages  among  the  lower 
classes.  In  England,  this  tendency  is,  to  some  extent,  coun¬ 


teracted  by  the  example  of  the  middle  classes  who  postpone 


marriages  in  order  that  the  standard  of  living  may  not  deteri¬ 
orate.  In  India,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  classes  correspond¬ 
ing  to  middle-classes  in  England,  early  mairiage  of  girls  is  a 
religious  obligation,  and  their  example  in  this  respect  is  the  • 
reverse  of  beneficial.  These  considerations  will  bring  home 
to  our  minds  the  futility  of  the  expectation  that  great  changes 
can  be  produced  in  the  condition  of  the  masses,  within  the 
periods  of  time  which  are  insufficient  for  effecting  a  trans¬ 
formation  in  deep-rooted  national  habits,  and  will  enable  us  to 
estimate  rightly  the  value  of  the  advance  made  under  such 
difficulties. 

24.  We  have  next  to  consider  whether  the  increase  in 
agricultural  production  has. kept  pace  with 
» cultivation  acre"  ^ie  increase  of  population.  According  to  the 
calculations  already  referred  to,  the  popu¬ 
lation  in  1856  must  have  amounted  to  26-L  millions,  and  as 
there  was  a  famine  in  1854,  the  population  in  1852  may  be 
taken  at  about  this  figure.  Between  1852  and  1891  the  popu¬ 
lation  has  increased  from  26a.  to  85a.  millions  or  by  80  per 
cent.  Statistics  of  acreage  of  cultivation  are  not  available  for 
zemindaris  and  inam  villages,  and  therefore  it  is  not  possible  to 
calculate  the  increase  in  production  with  any  very  great  ac¬ 
curacy.  Nevertheless  an  analysis  of  the  statistics  of  acreage 
available  in  regard  to  ryotwar  lands  serves  to  show  roughly 
that  the  increase  in  the  cultivated  area,  making  allowance  for 
the  increased  productiveness  of  irrigated  as  compared  with 
unirrigated  lands,  is  quite  on  a  par  with  it  if  it  does  not  exceed 
the  increase  in  population.  Excluding  South  Canara  and 
Malabar,  for  which  districts,  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  survey, 
statistics  of  acreage  are  not  available,  the  ryotwar  cultivation 
was  in  1852,  12-2  million  acres,  of  which  9'5  million  acres 
were  unirrigated,  2'3  million  acres  were  irrigated  from  Govern¬ 
ment  sources  of  irrigation  and  '4  million  of  acres  irrigated  by 
private  sources,  but  were  taxed  at  specially  high  rates  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  valuable  crops  grown.  These  areas  require  a 
double  correction  to  be  applied  to  them,  first,  because  they 
include  portions  of  fields  left  waste  which  were  charged  for, 
though  Dot  cultivated,  and  which  are  excluded  from  cultivation 
statistics  for  later  years,  and  secondly,  because  the  areas  given 
in  the  old  surveys  have  been  found,  by  the  recent  surveys,  to 
be  somewhat  below  the  truth.  On  this  account,  on  a  rough 
calculation,  it  is  found  that  §  million  of  acres  has  to  bo  added 
to  the  acreage  of  1852,  to  admit  of  its  being  compared  with  the 
acreage  of  more  recent  years  in  districts  which  have  been  sur¬ 
veyed.  In  1890  the  area  of  cultivated  lands  classed  as  dry, 
not  irrigated  by  Government  sources  of  irrigation,  was  13-64 


millions  of  acres,  of  which  1 2 •  G 4  millions  wore  unirrigated  arid 
1  million  was  irrigated  by  wells  constructed  by  the  ryots  at 
their  own  expense  and  3’ 44  millions  of  acres  of  lands  irrigated 
by  Government  sources.  The  increase  in  the  area  of  cultiva- 
'  lion  is  thus — (L)  25  per  cent,  in  unirrigated  lands,  (2)  41  per 
cent,  in  lands  irrigated  by  Government  sources  of  irrigation, 

•  and  (3)  138  per  cent,  in  lands  irrigated  hy  private  wells. 
■'Nearly  the  whole  of  the  increase  under  the  second  head  amount¬ 
ing  to  upwards  of  a  million  of  acres  is  duo  to  the  extension  of 
cultivation  in  tracts  commanded  by  the  great  anicut  systems — 
■"  Godavari,  Kistna,  Cauvery,  Termer,  P41ar  and  Tumbraparni — 
which  secure  an  almost  unfailing  supply  of  water,  and  every 
acre  of  irrigated  lands  in  these  tracts  produces,  on  an  average, 
not  less  than  four  times  as  much  as  they  would  do  if  they  were 
unirrigated.  Moreover  the  increase  of '  production  due  to  the 
great  irrigation  systems  cannot  be  measured  merely  hy  the 
increase  in  the  acreage  of  cultivation,  as  the  increase  of  produce, 
consequent  on  an  assured  supply  to  lands  which  before  the 
anicuts  were  constructed  were  dependent  on  a  precarious  supply 
of  water,  and  on  additional  supply  of  water  for  a  second  crop  to 
lands  cultivated  formerly  with  a  single  crop,  amounting  in  all 
to  about  1|-  millions  of  acres,  must  he  taken  into  account. 
Similarly,  the  million  acres  irrigated  hy  private  wells  produce 
as  much  at  least  as  4  millions  of  acres  of  unirrigated  lands. 
Making  allowance  for  these  considerations  and  taking  into 
account  the  increase  in  the  cultivated  area  under  such  articles 
_  as  cotton,  indigo,  ground-nut,  coffee,  sugarcane,  tea  and  ciu- 
|  ebona,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  percentage  of  increase  in  produo- 
■  tion  cannot  he  less  than  3  or  4  times  the  increase  in  population. 
I  There  are  no  means  of  making  an  exact  calculation ;  all  that 
i  can  be  stated  is  that  the  increased  production  is  very  consider¬ 
able.  The  area  under  cotton,  which  in  1852  was  a  little  less 
than  a  million  of  acres,  has  increased  to  more  than  If  millions 
of  acres..  The  area  under  indigo  has  increased  from  about 
200,000  acres  to  more  than  500,000  acres  or  hy  150  per  cent. ; 
ground-nut  which  in  former  years  was  cultivated  to  a  small 
extent  to  meet  local  demands  has  now  become  a  very  remunera¬ 
tive  commercial  crop.  It  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  South 
Arcot  district  where  the  acreage  under  it  has  risen  from  about 
6,700  acres  in  1852  to  190,000  acres  in  1889-90.  The  area 
under  sugarcane  has  risen  from  38,400  to  70,000  acres. 
Though  the  acreage  under  this  crop  may  appear  small,  the 
crop  itself  is  very  valuable,  the  value  of  the  outturn  per  acre 
being  more  than  20  times  the  outturn  on  dry  lands.  The  area 
under  coffee  and  tea  is  55,000  and  ,5,000  acres  respectively. 
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26.  In  this  connection  there  are  two  prevalent  notions  which 
deserve  some  notice.  These  are  (1)  that  the 
ramfaU.  ecrease  0  rainfall  has  sensibly  diminished  of  late  years, 
and  (2)  that  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  under 
the  improvident  and  non-restorative  systems  of  native  cultiva¬ 
tion,  has  deteriorated.22  Both  these  notions  have  been  shown, 
by  scientific  men  who  have  given  close  attention  to  the  subject^’: 
to  be  unfounded  to  a  great  extent.  The  prevalence  of  these’ 
impressions  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  habit  of  old 
people  in  all  countries  of  asserting  that  “  in  the  days  of  their 
youth  the  fields  were  greener  and  the  sun  warmer  ”  (or  as  we 
should  say  in  India  “  less  intense  ”).  We  have  statistics  of  the 
rainfall  for  some  stations  for  the  last  80  years,  and  they  do  not 
show  that  there  has  been  any  appreciable  diminution  in  the 
quantity  of  annual  rainfall  during  this  period.  The  complaint 
of  deficient  rainfall  is  also,  it  must  be  remembered,  not  a  new 
one.  The  following  passages  extracted  from  <.  Buchanan’s 
“  Journey  ”  in  1800  show  that  people  complained  in  much  the 
same  way  then,  that  they  do  now.  “  TarTceri  (Coimbatore 
district).  The  people  say  that  since  the  death  of  Hyder  (i.e., 
since  1782  or  for  18  years)  they  have  had  one  year  with  a 
proper  fall  of  rain.  This  year  there  has  been  abundance,  but  it 
came  too  late  by  two  months.”  <:  Dlmrapuram.  Owing  to  the 
want  of  rain  and  of  stock  the  farmers  are  not  able  to  cultivate 
all  that  they  rent,  &c.”  “  Pryapattana ,  G-rishmaritu  (summer 

season)  contains  the  two  .months  including  the  summer  solstice. 
It  is  said  that  formerly  during  this  period  the  weather  used  to 
be  constantly  clouded,  with  a  regular  unremitting  drizzling 
ram  ;  but  for  the  last  half  a  century  Such  seasons  have  occurred 
only  once  in  4  or  6  years  ;  and  in  the  intervening  ones,  although 
the  cloudy  weather  continues,  the  constant  rain  has  ceased, 
and  in  its  place  heavy  showers  have  come  at  intervals  of  3  or 
4  days,  and  these  are  succeeded  by  some  thunder.  Varsharitu 
(rainy  season).  Formerly  the  rains  used  to  be  incessant  and 
heavy;  of  late  years  they  have  not  been  so  copious  oftener 
than  once  in  4  or  5  years ;  still  they  are  almost  always  sufficient 
to  produce  a  good  crop  of  grass  and  dry  grains,  and  one  crop 


of  rice.  Pryapattana  has  therefore  boon  termed  the  chosen 
eityjd  the  natives  of  Kamila  who  suffer  from  scarcity’ of 
*TmVi  t’s  '  \  U Change  of  climate.  The  natives 

say  that  formerly  the  rams  Were  so  copious  that  by  means  of 
small  tauks  a  groat  part  of  the  country  could  ho  cultivated  with 
me.  these  tanks  wore  only  sufficient  to  contain  8  or  ]0  days 
water,  and  to  supply  the  fields  when  such  short  intervals  of  fair 
weather  occurred.  .For  40  years  past,  however,  a  change  lma  in- 
taken  place  in  the  climate,  no  rice  has  been  cultivated  except 
hy  means  of  largo  reservoirs.”  Buchanan  adds  “  the  truth  of 
tins  allegation  is  confirmed  by  the  number  of  small  tanks  the  ' 
rums  of  winch  are  now  visible;  and  by  the  plots  of  ground 
levelled  for  rice  which  are  near  these  tanks  and  which  are  now 
quite  waste.”  Possibly  this  was  the  result  of  the  clearance  of 
Morosts  which  are  stated  to  have  some  effect  in  regulating  and 
conserving  local  falls  of  rain  hut  no  influence  in  modifying  the 
genera]  features  of  climate.  Dr.  Brandis,  who  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  claim  for  forests  all  the  merit  thev  could '  ii.stlv  L 


claim  to,  states :  “  There  is  no  proof  that  forests  modify  the 
climate  to  any  great  extent.  The  great  features  of  climate 
depend  on  cosmic  causes,  which  are  independent  of  local  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Large  extent  of  forests  or  large  areas  of  irrigated 
lands  may,  however,  have  some  effect  in  increasing  the  rainfall 
at  certain  seasons,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in 'the  vicinity 
of  dense  forests  and  on  irrigated  lands,  the  air  near  the  ground 
is  generally  moister  during  the  dry  seteson  and  the  dew 
heavier.”  In  the  Goddvari  district,  ‘where  forests  had  been 
extensively  cleared  in  recent  times,  Mr.  Henry  Forbes  the  Sub- 
Collector,  reported  in  1848  that  the  forest  had  receded!  but  that 
ho  thought  it  open  to  question  whether  the  diminution  in  the 
streams  which  came  from  the  hills  was  not  .in  the  time  which 
the  stream  took  to  exhaust  itself,  instead  of  in  the  body  of 
water  passing  down  to  its  bed  ;  whether  the  rain  was  not  ‘said 
to  be  less  in  quantity  only  because,  falling  on  the  hills  and  no 
longer  restrained  by  the  trunks  aud  roots  of  trees  and  allowed 
no  time  to  percolate  through  the  soil  and  fissures  of  rocks  and  to 
supply  the  reservoirs  of  springs,  it  poured  down  in  torrents  and 
left  the  water-courses  dry  as  soon  as  the  rains  had  ceased  to 
fall.  Moreover,  the  want  of  communications  during  the  rainy 
season,  and  the  difficulty  in  crossing  unbridged  rivers,  and  the 
:  liability  of  the  country  to  inundations  in  past  times  were  all 
calculated  to  produce  an  exaggerated  impression  regarding  the 
quantity  of  rainfall.  The  accounts  of  famines  in  past  centuries 
given  in  the  previous  portion  of  this  memorandum  will  show 
that  large  portions  of  Southern  India  wore  liable  to  severe  and 
prolonged  droughts  quite  as  much  in  past  times  as  at,  present. 
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Mr,  Graham  writing  in  1797,  i.e.,  nearly  a  century  ago,  says 
of  Salem  :  “A  person  who  had  not  experienced  the  contrary 
would  be  led  to  suppose  that  the  Baramahal  possessed  peculiar 
advantages  of  situation,  and  that,  lying  between  Mysore  and 
the  Carnatic^  the  soil  would  experience  the  best  effects  from  a 
participation  of  both  monsoons.  We  know,  however,  that  the 
rains  are  extremely  precarious,  and  that  when  they  do  fall,  they 
are  either  partial  and  scanty,  or  if  plentiful,  that  the  season 
has  passed ;  and  the  only  purpose  they  serve,  as  at  present, 
is  from  their  violence  to  destroy  half  the  tanks  in  the  country. 
How  often  has  the  farmer,  deceived  by  a  passing  shower, 
imprudently  committed  his  seed  to  the  ground,  and  how  often 
have  his  hopes  of  a  return  been  blasted  by  a  succeeding 
drought,  equally  fatal  to  his  crop  as  to  his  cattle!  How 
frequently  have  we  observed  whole  fields  of  grain  apparently 
vigorous,  and  rapidly  advancing  to  perfection,  destroyed  in  one 
night  by  devouring  insects,  and  the  seemingly  full-eared 
eurnbu,  which  one  would  pronounce  in  a  few  days  fit  for 
reaping,  exhibiting  when  rubbed  between  the  hands  nothing 
but  a  useless  powder,  the  consequence  of  its  premature  forma¬ 
tion  !  ”  I  have  examined  the  accounts  given  in  the  old  reports23 
regarding  the  character  of  the  agricultural  season  each  year 
from  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  I  find  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  either  that  the  rainfall  has  diminished  or  that 
unfavorable  seasons  are  more  frequent  now  than  in  the  past. 
There  were  then  as  prolonged  and  frequent  droughts  as  now. 
If  the  drought  was  of  short  duration  and  affected  small  portions 
of  country,  the  people  managed  to  get  on ;  if,  however,  by  a 
combination  of  circumstances  the  drought  continued  over  two 
or  three  years  and  affected  simultaneously  large  portions  of  the 
country,  the  result  was  famine.  The  destruction  of  forests 
appears,  however,  to  have  affected  the  supply  of  subsoil  water 
in  the  vicinity  of  hills  and  led  to  the  drying  up  of  streams  fed 
by  springs.  Dr.  Brandis  remarks  that  “in  the  Coimbatore 
district  the  Noyel  river,  the  main  channel  of  which  rises  in 
the  Bolampatti  valley,  probably  has  less  water  now  in  the  dry 
season  than  it  had  30  years  ago.  In  the  Palladam  taluk  the 
old  anicuts  now  remaining  unused  attest  this.”  The  import¬ 
ance  of  forests  in  subserving  the  needs  of  agriculture  cannot 
of  course  be  over-estimated,  but  there  is,  on  the  whole,  no 


23  Surgeon- General  Edward  Balfour,  after  instituting  careful  enquiries  in  1S49,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  “it  may  be  confidently  stated  that  in  India  within  the  present 
century,  the  rainfall  has  not  diminished,  nor  has  the  quantity  annually  falling  now 


reason  to  .suppose  that,  their  clearance  has  diminished' the  rain¬ 
fall  '■i  to  such  an  extent  as  materially  to  affect  the  yield  of  lands, 
The  disappearance  of  forests  1ms  undoubtedly  improved  the 
publio  health,  formally  tracts  of  country,  in  the  Madura  district 
for  instance,  now  perfectly  healthy  were,  60  or  ?Jf  years  ago, 
notoriously  feverish. 


26.  If  then,  thorn  is  no  sufficient  evidence  in  regard  to  any 
An,.ge,i  doioriomiioti  diminution  in  the  annual  rainfal  l,  there  is  still 
of  Uio  .soil  by  uvor-crop-  less  evidence  to  show  that,  there  lias  been  any 
pins'  sensible  deterioration  in  the  productive  eapa- 

cit y  of  lands.  The  arguments  based  on  a  comparison  of  the  rates 
of  average  outturn  per  acre  for  the  several  grains  given  in  the 
Ayeen  Akbari  with  the  outturns  assumed  at  the  present  day,  will 
not  bear  examination.  According1  to  the  Ayoen  Akbari  tables, 
the  average  outturn  per  acre  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century 
was  for  rice  (apparently  unhusked)  1,388  lb.,  for  wheat  1,166  lb., 
for  cotton  unpicked  67 0  lb.  The  averages  in  these  tables  have 
been  arrived  at  with  reference  to  the  rates  for  good,  bad 
and  middling  lands,  hut  without  any  attempt  being  made  to 
find  out  under  which  of  these  classes  the  area  predominated. 
Moreover,  with  the  immense  increase  in  the  acreage  of  culti¬ 
vation  especially  of  inferior  soils,  the  average  outturn  must 
necessarily  decrease,  while  to  establish  a  deterioration  it  must 
he  shown  that  lands  under  cultivation  in  former  times  yield 
less  now  than  they  did  before.  In  the  case  of  wheat,  especi¬ 
ally,  irrigation  makes  a  great  difference,  the  yield  of  irrigated 
wheat  being  from  50  to  300  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  out¬ 
turn  of  unirrigated  wheat.  The  dominions  of  the  Emperor 
Akbar  did  not  extend  to  the  south  of  the  Vyndhia  Mountains, 
and  the  Ayoen  Akbari  rates  cannot  therefore  he  applied  to 
South  India.  If  the  rate  for  rice,  1,338  lb.,  given  in  these 
tables  refer  to  unhusked  rice,  the  Madras  settlement  average 
(1,621  lb.)  is  considerably  higher.  Cotton  is  frequently  sown 
as  a  mixed  crop,  and  it  is  difficult  to  calculate  its  .average 
outturn.  There  is  nothing,  however,  to  show  that  its  outturn 
has  diminished.  In  a  recent  report 25  on  the  cultivation  of 
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cotton  in  the  Tinnevelly  district  submitted  to  the  Madras 
Agricultural  Department  by  an  Agricultural  Inspector,  it  is 
stated,  “  cotton  soils  of  the  best  quality  sell  for  Rs.  1,000 
a  sanghili  (3-64  acres);  ordinary  soils  for  Rs.  500,  while 
inferior  soik  sell  below  Rs.  200.  In  fertile  soils  and  under 
good  treatment  1,000  lb.  seed  cotton  per  acre  is  no  unusual 
outturn ;  an  ordinary  good  yield  of  cotton  may  be  taken  to 
vary  from  750  lb.  to  900  lb.  of  seed  cotton,  while  500  lb. 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average  of  yield  taking  all  soils 
into  consideration.  These  figures  have  been  arrived  at  from 
the  statements  of  different  classes  of  ryots  and  include  the  first 
and  second  courses  of  pickings.  It  is  assumed  by  dealers  that 
C  podis  (of  about  328  lb.  each)  of  seed  cotton  are  required  to 
produce  500  lb.  of  lint,  and  therefore  the  average  outturn  of 
an  acre  is  125  lb.  of  lint.  In  the  United  States,  the  average 
outturn  of  cotton  is  about  567  lb.  seed  cotton  or  189  lb. 
tint  per  acre.”  In  20  1862  the  average  outturn  of 'Tinnevelly 
cotton  was  reported  to  be  300  lb.  of  seed  cotton  or  7-5  lb. 
of  lint.  The  Agricultural  Inspector  adds  “  that  the  outturn 
in  Tinnevelly  is  somewhat  greater  than  formerly  is  admitted 
by  the  ryots,  and  unless  this  were  a  well  known  fact  they 
would  make  no  such  admission.  The  explanation  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  system  of  adding  all  kinds  of  earthy 
matter  to  the  manure  heaps,  by  which  the  quantity  is  not 
only  largely  increased  but  is  also  better  decomposed,  is  only 
a  recent  practice.  Moreover  all  soils  are  now  kept  much 
cleaner  than  before  owing  to  closer  and  better  tillage.”  The 
allegation  regarding  the  diminished  outturn  of  lands  is  based 
to  a  great  extent  upon  the  a  friori  'reasoning  that  when  the 
ingredients  forming  plant  food  abstracted  from  the  soil  by  , 
continuous  cropping  are  not  restored  to  it  by  artificial  ma- 
nuring,  it  must  necessarily  deteriorate.  Recent  enquiries 
made  into  agricultural  practices  in  this  country  by  scientific 
agricultural  experts  have,  however,  resulted  in  showing  that 
the  injurious  effects  attributed  to  native  methods  of  agri¬ 
culture  are  grossly  exaggerated.  Professor  Wallace  in  his 
India  in  1887  emphatically  denies  that  the  fertility  of  the 


26  Mr.  Nicholson  in  his  valuable  “  Preliminary  Note  ”  printed  in  the  Report  of  th 
Madron  Agricultural  Committee  remarks :  “  Forty  years  ago  the  yield  of  cotton  ii 
Bellary,  Cuddapah,  Coimbatore  and  Tinnevelly  was  90,  60,  50  and  SO  lb.  per  acre  respec¬ 
tively  (Collector’s  reports  in  Wheeler’s  Hand-book)  while  the  present  average  even  oi 
...  i,....  ....  ‘  •■‘lisnot  above  62;  lb.  per  acre.”  The  statement 
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soil  is  being  exhausted  by  native  practices.  He  quotes  from 
the  report  of  Mr.  Chisholm,  the  Settlement  officer  of  Bilsapur, 
the  following  remarks  as  to  how  the  outturn  is  affected  by 
the  continuous  cropping  of  irrigated  lands.  “  When  fresh  soil 
is  broken  up  for  ri<)e  cultivation,  the  ground  can  never  be 
got  into  proper  order  during  the  first  year,  and  the  yield  is 
less  than  in  the  old  fields.  Iu  the  secoud  year  the  outturn 
rises  about  one-eighth  above  that  of  the  old  fields  and  increases 
gradually  year  by  year  until  the  fifth,  when  it  reaches  60  per 
cent,  above  the  old  fields.  It  then  commences  to  decline,  and 
iu  about  another  five  years  has  subsided  to  the  level  of  the 
old  fields.*  and  at  that  level  it  remains  unchanged  for  ever. 
Many  fields  for  instance  are  believed  to  have  been  continu¬ 
ously  cultivated  for  1 50  years H  and  more,  and  yet  they  are 
in  uo  way  inferior  to  land  reclaimed  from  the  jungle  but  16 
years  ago.”  Professor  Wallace  B  goes  on  to  remark  that  5  lb.  of 
nitrogen  is  required  for  on  acre,  combined  by  electric  action. 
Thunderstorms  being  common  during  the  south-west  monsoon 
months,  India  has  a  natural  advantage  over  the  British  and 
American  wheat  growers,  whose  supply  of  nitrogen  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  drawn  from  vegetable  accumulations  in  a  virgin 
soil,  which  is.  in  consequence  of  a  system  of  close  cropping,  be¬ 
coming  exhausted.  More  recontly,  Ur.  Voelcker  has  expressed 
an  opinion  to  a  similar  eifeet.  He  states:  “the  possibility  of 
soil  exhaustion  going  on  (in  India)  can  only  be  determined 
by  a  careful  study  of  what  is  removed  from  the  land,  and  how 
far  this  is  replaced  by  the  forces  of  nature  and  by  the 
artificial  nourishment  of  manuring.  I  have  mentioned  the 
deficiency  of  nitrogen  which  I  observed  in  the  case  of  several 
Indian  soils,  but  it  is  worthy  of  note  too,  how  very  large  a 
proportion  of  the  crops  annually  grown,  also  of  the  trees  and 
Bhrubs  and  even  of  the  weeds,  are  leguminous  in  character,  and 
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may  thus,  if  recent  investigations  he  correct,  possibly  derive 
their  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere.”  Dr.  Yoelcker  has  given 
high  praise  to  the  native  methods  of  cultivation  which  he 
considers  are  excellent,  the  problem  of  improving  native  agri¬ 
culture  being  a  more  difficult  one  than  the  problem  of  improving 
English  agriculture.  The  “  garden  ”  cultivation,  i.e.,  cultiva- 1 
tion  with  the  aid  of  wells,  presents,  in  his  opinion,  “  some  of 
the  most  splendid  features  of  careful  and  high  class  cultiva¬ 
tion  that  one  can  possibly  see  in  any  part  of  the  world.” 
“Garden”  cultivation  has,  as  already  remarked,  greatly  in¬ 
creased  in  this  Presidency.  To  take  one  district,  Coimbatore. 
The  number  of  irrigation  wells  in  good  order,  which  were 
22,000  in  number  in  1801,  increased  to  28,719  in  1821,  to 
31,507  in  1852,  to  58,385  in  1882,  and  to  60,283  in  1888-89.29 
This  means  on  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  area,  under  cultivation, 
the  outturn  was  quadrupled  or.eveu  quintupled.  It  was 
owing  to  the  existence  of  these  wells  that  Coimbatore,  though 
one  of  the  driest  districts  in  the  Presidency,  suffered  so  little 
from  the  famine  of  1876-78  ;  since  the  famine,  cultivation  by 
means  of  wells  has  been  extending  in  other  districts  also. 
Dr.  Brandis,  who  travelled  through  the  several  districts  of  the 
Presidency  in  1880,  writes  in  his  report  on  Forest  manage¬ 
ment,  “  I  was  much  gratified  to  see  in  Bellary,  Salem  and 
other  districts  the  large  number  of  new  wells  made  since  the 
famine,  and  old  wells  deepened  ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
people  fully  recognize  the  value  of  wells  for  irrigation.  Many 
of  the  wells  in  the  dry  inland  districts  are  large  and  beauti¬ 
fully  built,  30  feet  square  and  25  feet  deep  or  more,  and  such 
wells  cost  from  Bs.  500  to  Rs.  1,000.”  The  Board’s  report l0  on 
the  Revenue  Settlement  of  the  Presidency  for  the  year  ending 
30th  .Tune  1890  shows  that  3,176  wells  were  excavated  in 
that  year  by  Government  ryots  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  2,63,677  ;  and 
of  this  number,  three-fourths  were  in  Salem,  Coimbatore  and 
Chingleput.  The  same  report  shows  that  in  seven  districts, 
from  which  alone  returns  had  been  received,  the  number  of 
wells  in  use  for  supplementing  irrigation  from  Government 
works  was  no  less  than  48,220,  showing  beyond  doubt  that  the 
policy  recently  adopted  by  Government  of  doing  away  with 
the  last  remnant  of  restrictive  regulations  calculated  to  impede 
the  extension  of  well  irrigation  used  for  the  purpose  of  supple- 
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menting  the  deficiency  of  irrigation  from  Government  works 
and  saving  the  Government  as  well  ns  the  ryots  Iron?  .oss,  wan 
an  eminently  wise  one.  I  am  informed  that  large  numbers  of 
wells  have  been  excavated  in  the  Chingleput,  North  Arcot, 
Coimbatore,  Madura  and  Tinnevelly  districts  during  the  last 
two  years  with  tbs  aid  of  loans  obtained  under  the  very  favorable 
rules  which  have  been  framed  for  the  purpose.  In  the  single 
taluk  of  Poundri,  which  is  liable  more  or  less  to  drought, 
it  appears  that  no  less  than  900  wells  have  been  excavated 
during  the  last  six  months.  This  is  a  great  boon  to  that  taluk 
which  will  henceforth,  to  a  great  extent,  be  protected  from  the 
effects  of  partial  droughts.  The  increase  of  produce  under 
the  great  irrigation  systems  has  already  been  noticed.  Of  late 
years  considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  repair  of 
minor  irrigation  works  also,  and  when  the  project  for  the 
restoration  of  tanks  throughout  the  Presidency  at  a  cost  of  26 
lakhs  of  rupees,  which  is  now  under  execution,  is  completed, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  efficiency  of  the  tanks  and  the 
produce  of  tbo  lands  under  them  will  be  greatly  increased. 
As  regards  dry  or  unirrigated  lands,  it  ia  true  that  there  is 
now  loss  fallowing  than  formerly,  though  the  practice  of 
leaving  lands  fallow  prevails  even  now  to  n  much  greater 
extent  than  is  generally  supposed.  Thus  out  of  17  millions  of 
unirrigated  lands  held  by  Government  ryots  no  less  than  3 
millions  were  left  fallow  in  1«90.  In  the  Goddvari  district 
one-half,  and  iu  the  Tinnevelly  district  one-third  of  the  ryots’ 
holdings  is  left  fallow  annually.31  There  is,  besides,  a  large  area 
of  lands  on  the  margin  of  cultivation  which  are  taken  up  for 
cultivation  or  relinquished  by  the  ryots  as  it  suits  them.  L'nlti. 
vation  under  a  system  oi  fallows  is  of  course  poor  and  slovenly 
cultivation,  and  with  the  increase  of  population  and  the 
decrease  in  the  area  of  waste,  must  necessarily  be  displaced  by 
cultivation  under  improved  methods.  My  enquiries  tend  to 
show  that,  under  the  stress  of  necessity  and  the  additional 
incentives  to  individual  exertion  promoted  by  the  breakup  of 
the  joint  family  system,  greater  care  is  uow  bestowed  on  culti¬ 
vation  of  lands  in  the  Tanjore  district  than  in  times  past ;  and 
this  is  to  some  extent  the  case  in  other  districts  also.  If  any 
marked  results  have  not  been  obtained  in  this  direction,  it  is 
not  because  the  ryots  are  so  very  unintelligent  that  they  could 
not  be  induced  to  adopt  improved  methods  of  cultivation,  but 
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because  the  pressure  of  population  has  not  enhanced  the  prices  , 
of  agricultural  produce  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  intensive  ’ 
cultivation32  necessary  or  profitable. 

27.  Prices  of  commodities  appear  to  have  varied  enormously 
Prices  *n  different  parts  of  the  country  in  previ- 

nces'  -  ous  centuries  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  com¬ 
munication  and  general  insecurity;  they  were  comparatively 
high  in  such  districts  as  Malabar  and  South  Canara  which  ex¬ 
ported  spices  much  in  demand  in  Europe,  receiving  in  return 
gold  and  silver.  In  the  districts  in  the  interior,  prices  were 
exceedingly  low.  We  find,  for  instance,  that  the  commutation 
rate  adopted  by  Hari  Har  Roy,  the  Vijianagar  Sovereign, 
for  the  settlement  of  land  revenue  in  Canara  in  the  middle 
of  the  14th  century  was  3  kattis  for  1  ghetti  pagoda,  or  30 
seers  of  80  tolas  of  rice  per  rupee,  while  the  prepent  price  is  15 
seers  per  rupee.  Buchanan  states' that  in  the  15  th  century  the 
price  adopted  for  fixing  the  tax  on  cocoanut  plantations  was  6 
pagodas  or  24  rupees  per  1,000  cocoanuts.  The  price  is  not 
much  higher  at  present.  In  the  Bamnad  country  on  the  other 
hand,  It  will  he  seen  from  the  letter  of  the  Jesuit  Missionary 
already  quoted  that  in  1713,  8  markals  of  excellent  husked 
rice  could  he  purchased  for'  1  fanam,  and  Air.  Nelson,  the 
compiler  of  the  Madura  District  Manual ,  says  that  the  rate  is 
equivalent  to  96  lb.  for  2^d.,  or  512  seers  of  80  tolas  for  1 
rupee,  which  is  nearly  one-twenty-third  of  the  present  price. 
In  the  Chingleput  district,  it  appears  that  in  1733  paddy  was 
sold  at  25  pagodas  per  garce,  which  is  about  one-half  of  the 
present  price.  Twenty  years  previously,  however,  it  would 
seem  that  this  would  have  been  reckoned  a  famine  price.  The 
price  of  paddy  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  last  century  in  the 
Ganjam  district  appears  to  have  averaged  8 d.  per  ewt.,  or  168 
seers  of  80  tolas  per  rupee  or  about  one-sixth  of  the  present 
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The  above  table  clearly  brings  out  the  following  conclusions. 
First  from  about  1828  to  1853,  or  for  a  permit  oi  nearly  2o 
years,  tho  prices  rapidly  declined  till  they  reaehtal  a  lov>l  winch 
was  one-fourth33  less  than  tho  prices  in  the  early  years  ot  the 
century  on  which  the  laud  settlements  were  based,  lile  restilt 
■was  the  acute  agricultural  depression  already  aesevioeu  and  the 
collapse  of  the  settlements;  secondly*  prices  rose  r  a  pull  y  utter 
1853  till  they  reached  their  culmination  in  _  the  live  years 
ending  1865,  when  they  were  two-and-a-half  times  what  they 
were  prior  to  1853  and  twice  as  high  as  in  tho  early  r  ears  of 
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the  century.  The  causes  of  this  sudden  rise  have  already  been 
mentioned  ;  they  may  be  briefly  recapitulated  as  follows.  The 
gold  discoveries  of  America  and  Australia  in  1848  led  to  a 
large  influx  of  gold  into  Europe,  raising  prices  and  creating  a 
demand  for  Indian  productions.  The  substitution  of  gold  for 
silver  in  the  currencies  of  the  principal  European  countries 
cheapened  the  latter  metal  and  made  it  available  for  export  to 
India.  The  Crimean  War  at  the  same  time  led  to  the  develop* 
ment  of  the  trade  of  India  in  jute  and  oil-seeds.  The  Indian 
Mutiny  -  necessitated  large  remittances  in  silver  for  expendi¬ 
ture  in  India,  and  the  construction  of  public  works,  especially 
railways,  had  the  same  effect.  The  American  War  and  the 
consequent  Cotton  famine  in  England  developed  an  enormous 
trade  in  the  somewhat  hitherto  despised  Indian  cotton.  The 
net  imports  into  India  of  gold  and  silver  which  in  the  decade 
ending  1849  was  21  millions  sterling  rose  successively  to  70 
millions  in  the  decade  ending  1859,  and  to  159  millions  in  the 
decade  ending  1869.  Thirdly ,  after  1870,  pricer  fell  by  about 
20  per  cent,  from  the  level  they  had  attained  in  1865,  but  were 
nevertheless  nearly  twice  as  high  as  in  1853,  and  50  per  cent. 
higher  than  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  century.  The  re-action 
was  brought  about  of  course  by  the  cessation  of  the  causes 
which  had  led  to  the  influx  into  India  of  the  precious  metals 
in  the  previous  decade.  The  cotton  famine  in  England  ended 
witli  the  American  war  and  the  United  States  resumed  their 
position  as  the  chief  suppliers  of  cotton  to  England,  and  the 
loans  for  the  construction  of  public  works  in  India  ceased. 
India,  instead  of  receiving  large  sums  of  money,  had  to  remit 
large  sums  in  payment  of  interest  on  the  obligations  already 
contracted  and  to  meet  the  increased  charges  incurred  in 
England  as  a  consequence  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  Indian 
Army  with  that  in  England.  The  net  imports  of  gold  and  silver 
amounted  in  the  five  years  ending  1874  only  to  15  and  18 
millions  against  29  and  50  millions  respectively  in  the  previous 
five  years.  Fourthly ,  leaving  out  of  account  the  last  two  years 
of  drought,  the  average  prices  of  the  previous  five  years  show 
a  slight  increase  as  compared  with  those  in  the  five  years 
ending  1874,  i.e.,  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  great 
famine  of  1876-78. 

28.  The  great  benefits  conferred  on  the  country  by  the 
Bffuot  of  the  improve-  improvement  of  communications  are  too 
meat  of  communications  obvious  to  need  detailed  consideration, 
on  pnccs.  Nevertheless  a  few  facts  gleaned  from  the 

old  reports  will  here  be  given  to  enable  us  to  realize  what 
immense  advance  there  has  been  in  this  direction.  Owing  to 
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at  ordinary  prices.  The  report  of  the  Cotton  Committee  of 
1848  mentions  that  when  grain  was  selling  at  from  6s.  to  8s  a 
quarter  at  Kundeish,  the  price  at  Poona  was  from  64s.  to  70s 
a  quarter.  Mr.  Nicholson  in  his  Manual  of  the  Coimbatore 
District  has  so  well  described  the  revolution  in  trade  effected 
by  the  improvement  of  communications  in  that  district  that  his 
remarks  may  he  usefully  quoted  here.  He  states:  “Prom 
various  reports  it  is  known  that  in  1800  there  were  practically 
no  roads,  but  merely  tracks  ;  there  was  not  a  cart  in  the  dis¬ 
trict,  and  what  traffic  existed  was  carried  on  by  pack  bullocks 
and  by  ponies  and  by  basket  boats  on  the  Cauvery.  The  result 
was  not  only  that  all  imported  commodities  were  dear,  hut 
export  trade  was  insignificant,  and  only  in  valuable  articles 
such  as  ghee,  spices  and  so  forth.  Grain  could  not  he  moved 
so  that  -prices  depended  on  local  scarcity  or  abundance,  with 
the  result  that  substantial  ryots  "were  no  worse  off  in  bad  years 
than  in  good,  for  storage  was  a  necessity,  so  that  deficient  crops 
were  supplemented  from  the  surplus  of  good  years,  which  then 
fetched  very  high  prices ;  while  in  good  years,  especially  if 
consecutive,  the  markets  were  glutted,  prices  fell  heavily,  and 
the  ryots  who  were  compelled  to  sell  in  order  to  meet  the 
Government  and  olher  demands  were  ruined  by  their  own 
superabundance.  This  reproach  remained  for  many  years,  so 
that  average  prices  between  1849-53  were  lower  than  at  any 
previous  time,  while  in  times  of  famine,  as  in  1824  and  1837. 
the  difference  in  prices  between  famine  and  non-famine  districts 
was  very  serious.  There  are  now  (1887)  in  the  district  above 
1,500  miles  of  metalled  or  gravelled  roads  in  good  order,  be¬ 
sides  numerous  cross  roads  and  village  lanes  and  147  miles  of 
railway — Madras  and  South  Indian.  The  result  of  this  im¬ 
provement  is  an  immense  internal  traffic  between  the  various 
trade  centres,  such  as  weekly  markets  and  towns,  and  a  consider¬ 
able  import  and  export  trade  in  which  thousands  of  carts  take 
part  with  railways.  Every  village  has  several  and  every  town 
hundreds  of  carts  which  are  extensively  built  in  many  places. 
The  value  of  the  rail-borne  traffic  has  not  been  ascertained 
but  one  or  two  facts  may  be  noted— (1)  that  in  the  late  famine 
grain  was  poured  by  thousands  of  tons,  while  the  price  of  rice 
at  the  height  of  famine  differed  from'  that  at  Tanjore,  whence 
it  was  supplied  by  only  about  3  lb.  per  rupee;  (2)  that  private 
trade  has  been  so  stimulated  by  the  railway  that  at  the  least 
hint  of  scarcity  in  any  other  district  or  province  grain  is  at 
once  moved,  e.ff.,  in  the  early  months  of  1884,  scarcity  seemed 
imminent  in  Northern  India,  and  the  Coimbatore  ’ Railway 
Stations  were  crammed  with  grain  cn  route  northwards ;  (3)  that 
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&o  have  been  begotten  by  the  railway,  whieh  carru.s 
the5 produce  cheaply  to  the  coast;  ( 4 )  that  upon  tbe  mabng 
nf  the  railway,  prices,  to  the  great  advantage  of  tho  ryot, 
speedily  doubled  owing  to  export  facilities; ■  this  grc«M«o 

in  strain  prices,  land  prices  also  rose,  so  that  land,  especially 
railways,  is  now  worth  from  0  to  10  U**  ^  value 

when  the  Madras  Railway  was  made;  £>)  that  the  Production 

of  valuable  crops  has  been  greatly  trfnnubfod,  tobacci»,  wlurji 
has  long  been  grown  largely  owing  to  the  M  e«t  toast  doinaml 
being  excepted.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  railways  cannot  yet 
'  compete  with  carts  for  local  traffic  of  say  80  miles  run,  owing 
to  the  necessary  delay  in  getting  trains  and  the  low  rates  at  which 
rvots  can  afford  to  hire  out  their  carts  during  the  non-cultivation 
season.”  Mr.  Nicholson’s  observations  which  have  reference  to 
the  Coimbatore  district  are  equally  applicable  to  the  other  parts 
of  the- Presidency.  We  have  already  seen  that  in  the  beginning 
of  the  century  roads  were  practically  non-existent,  and  that  in 
1852  there  were  only  3,000  miles  of  roads  hardly  deserving  the 
name.  There  are  now  25,000  miles  of  road  in  the  Presidency 
maintained  by  the  Local  Fund  Boards  in  fair  order.  3.000  miles 
of  railway,  and  1,500  miles  of  canals.  As  pointed  out  by  Mr. 

•  Nicholson,  the  number  of  carts  has  enormously _ increased  coin¬ 
cidentally  with  increase  in  the  mileage  of  railways..  Lithe 
Presidency  as  a  whole  there  were  only  00,000  carts  in  1850  ; 
in  1877-78  there  were  284, 00O  and  there  are  now  430,000  or 
nearly  5  times  as  many  as  in  1850.  There  was  not  a  single 
cart  in  South  Oanara  in  1838  ;  there  are  now  3,000  carts.  In 
Salem  a  tax  on  carts  at  the  rate  of  1  rupee  was  levied  in  1830 
and  the  number  of  carts  in  the  district  was  ascertained  to  he 
1,189.  The  number  bad  increased  to  3,290  m  184 1  and  the 
number  in  use  at  present  is  12, 40 OP*  The  hire  of  a  cart  which 
was  As.  14  per  diem  in  1838  was  reduced  t<>  8  in  1847, 

while  the  load  of  a  cart  which  was  no  more  than  800  lb.  at  tho 
former  had  increased  to  1,000  lb.  at  the  latter  dale.  The  rate 
in  force  in  1838  was  thus  6  times  the  rate  in  1847.  In  tho 
latter  year  the  purchasing  power  of  money  was  2  |  times  at  least 
as  high  as  it  is  now,  and  consequently  As.  8  then  would  he 
equivalent  to  Its.  1-4-0  now.  The  ordinary  rate  of  hire  for  a 
-  cart  is  1  rupee  per  diem  at  present,  and  as  a  cart-load  is  about 
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average  this  rate  is  equivalent  to  about  As.  2-5  per  ton  per  mile, 
while  the  cost  of  carriage  by  railway  is  about  8  pies  per  ton 
per  mile  or  a  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  carriage 
by  carts  The  cost  of  carriage  in  boats  on  the  canals  is  about 
halt  of  that  on  railways.  Confining  our  attention  to  the  main 
railways  and  canals  in  this  Presidency,  the  quantity  of  goods 
and  the  number  of  passengers  carried  in  1888-89  were  for  the 
Madras  Eailway-passengers  8,003,205  over  an  average  distance 
°‘  ^  ™lles  and  goods  1,088,774  tons  over  an  average  distance 
of  105  miles;  for  the  South  Indian  Bailway — passengers 
G Lo  fo9  °Ver  an  average  distance  of  35'12  miles  and  goods 
1,349,433  tons  over  an  average  distance  of  46-9  miles.  In  the 
.  Godavari,  Kistna  and  Buckingham  canals,  the  number  of  pas-, 
sengers  earned  was  480,000  and  the  ton-mileage  of  goods  36 
millions.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  passenger  traffic,  the 
saving  m  the  cost  of  carriage  of  goods  alone  caused  by  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  carriage  by  railways  and  canals  for  conveyance  by 
carts  may  roughly  be  estimated  at  27  millions  of,  rupees  every  - 
year ;  that  is  more  than  one-half  the  entire  land  revenue  of  the 
Presidency.  If  the  saving  in  time,  and  the  diminished  risk  of 
loss  by  robbery  and  of  damage  by  exposure  to  the  weather 
be  taken  into  account,  the  real  saving  in  cost  will  be  found  to 
be  very  much  greater.  Of  course,  under  the  old  conditions  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  carry  anything  like  the  quantity 
of  goods  now  sent  from  place  to  place,  or  in  other  words,  the 
immense  trade  that  now  exists  would  not  have  been  possible 
but  for  the  extension  of  communications.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  silver  has  fallen  considerably  in  value  since  1873,  and, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  we  should  have  expected  that  the 
prices  of  the  principal  commodities  in  India  would  have  risen 
m  the  same  proportion.  The  cheapening  of  the  cost  of  carriage 
has,  however,  been  so  great  as  to  neutralize  almost  wholly  the 
rise  m  prices,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  prices  of  food 
grains  during  recent  years  are  slightly,  if  at  all,  in  excess  of 
the  prices  in  1873. 


25),  Tim  statistics  available  sis  regards  tlm  fien-bwue  iradi-  of 
Hie  several  provinces  nudiifkfl  in  tins  J  r  . 
TrAc.  i*»  iBiiw-n.  sitleney  for  tbc  Inst  (uvntury  are,  as  niiglf 
J,e  nxpoBled,  fragmentary  ami  mpm-leet. 
hi  the  Polilmd  Purvey  of  the.  Northern  ^  ^ 

Grant,  and  printed  as  appendix  to  tlm  3  uiJ’  i-onms 
in  Buchanan's  Journey  in  LBOO,  wo  have  Rcsdp.eJ  .  ^ 

of  both  sea-borne  and  inland  trade  winch  was  earn*  mi 
a  very  small  scaio.  According  to  Grant  the  vaiue  n<  t  m  sen 
•  borne  and  inland  trade  of  the  .Northern  Circars  amounted  only 
to  75  lakhs  of  rupees  made  up  as  follows  t  Exports  oy  iauo- 
peans  of  fine  cloth  manufactures  SO  Lakhs;  coasting  {1,£>lio  to 
Madras  chiefly  in  grain  valued  at  25  lakhs  ;  exports  <u  coarser  • 
cloths  for  the  Eastern  markets  10  lakhs;  and  inland  trade  in 
salt  and  piece-goods  10  lakhs.  In  1 889-00,  in  the  angle  port 
of  Coeanada,  the  value  of  the  sea-borne  trade  amounted  to  200 
lakhs.  Fairly  reliable  statistics  are  available  in  regard  to  sea- 
borne  trade  since  the  beginning  of  the  century*  ^n&  tiie  rapid 

»  W*  must  be  Oil  OUT  guard  against  accepting  too  bit-rail.*  it*, 
given  of  tho  trade  of  India  by  ancient  \m1crs.  J  b<»  *  ;•*  {.^drruM.-  •..■>*> .  ^  v -  ^ 

already  seen,  made  it  impoudble  for  any  extenm-e  trade  being  oarti-a  on  in  ♦■oil : 
in  B-ancr.il  demand  among  the  pooplo.  The  thief  aitn-les  ot  expoH  -ie  L.uw.11- 

of  the  finest  texture  and  printed  cloths,  silk  ,md  epuT*,  and  htM-iOy  tiGu,  -  and 

indigo.  Indict  received  the  value  of  the  expul  l,-  m  gold  and  ***lver,  a*  ali  ot 

lihj  wore  produced  in  tho  count) y,  the  imports  being  small  (pjM.1i  In  s  o*i  n,  l, ..id,  glAbs, 
amber,  steel  for  arms  and  frankincense  from  Arabia ,  In  the^-  ctu-Mi.fnMu  c-s,  the- trade 
ot  India,  in  former  times,  though  large  peiluips  nS  umspacca  vitn  tut  t» •<*;■  oj  other 
countries,  must  havo  been  of  small  proportions  v-hen  ] udaod  by  moawD  «.&inuittus,  anu 
wjifl  carried  on  intermittently;  for,  other  countries  could  not  ail  cud  to  be  f.oodnig  yu-(ao.j<, 
metals  continually  to  India,  as  tho  rise  of  prieos  in  India  under  puch  oircnm‘.tanfcf'» 
must  have  extinguished  tho  trade,  unless  cboe  was  «  l.age  dim.aiJhn  th.  prod  notions 
of  Europe  in  India,  ^The^ articles  in  demand  m  Europe  were  such  a:,  t&w  ri‘-Wfc 

ppices  -were  much  esteemed  in  Europe,  the  Indmn  Itruo  hfiiig  th-ij  -  the  hr>^F 

trad?.  The  price  of  such artieles^as  pepper,  cardamoms,  A.c.,^*vtth-8fc  high  h*  iU.  a  lhf  m 

values,  while  the  purchasing  power  of  money  was  between  b  ami  li  t)nit  •>  -.'t  v-.Lac  it  is  at 
present.  The  difference  between  the  prices  of  articles  m  India  and  an  Europe  was 
reduced  after  tho  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  s-tuiit  wa>  vfiy  ci.vmidor<tbliu 
Tor  instance,  the  price  of  pepper  which  was  8s.  a  lb.  was  reuiioul  to  r<,  a  ib.  In 
1621  Mr.  Munn,  one  of  the  Directors  of  tho  East  India  <jompamr,  ostmmted  the  nuunfritv. 
of  Indian  articles  imported  and  thoix  prices  at  the  piaees  ot  ^xpoft  and  nvport  as 

Trice  m  India  PnvO  in  Xmgamd 
peril).  per  ib, 

250,000  lb.  of  pepper  «,  »„  ±\d.  1*.  h<L 

150,000  „  of  cloves  ..  ,,  „  9tf.  6?.  0E 

1fio!oo»  ”  of  mace eg8. .  "  8«T.  (is.  Oi. 

200,000  „  of  indigo  ..  ,,  In.  id.  as.  (V. 

107,140  „  of  China  raw  silk  ..  Is.  thl  20s.  0.-7. 

Ordinary  coarse  cloths  called  “  calicoes”  which  cost  5s.  m  India  were  sold  m  England 
at  JU.  a  piece.  In  the  first  quarter  of  tho  century  Hie  value  of  articles  exported  from 
Iniia  to  Europe  was  estimated  at  <rbout  half  a  million  sterling-  The  value  of  bullion' 
and  merchandise  imported  by  the  East  India  Company  into  Madras  from  171)5  to  1511, 
a  period  of  104  years,  was  2^  millions  sterling — bullion  12  millions  and  merchandise 
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progress  made  in  this  direction  will  be  seen  from  the  figures 
given  in  the  subjoined  table  : 


J  he  figures  shown  above  under  “  coasting  trade  M  represent  the  value  of  inl¬ 
and  exports  to  ports  within  the  Presidency  as  well  as  ports  in  other  parts  of 
.however,  in  the  former  case  the  imports  of  one  port  are  the  exports  of  another, 


As,  however,  in  the  former  case  the  imports  of  one  port  are  the  exports 
eofinterp01^1  trade  within  the  Presidency  is  reckoned  twice  over.  Pc 
mi Ikons,  Ex.  shown  as  the  value  of  the  coasting  tra<?e,  4*6  m 
tS  dHM'6  ValUS  °f  inrport  and  e3cport  trade  as  ^ween  ports 


Presidency  and  half  of  it  should  be  deducted  fr 


The  table  above  given  shows  that,  during  the  first  half  of  the 
century,  there  was  not  only  no  improvement  in  sea-borne  trade, 
hut  that  it  showed  a  tendency  to  decline.  The  East  Tndi». 
Company  was  deprived  of  its  commercial  privileges  except  as 
regards  the  China  trade  in  1813,  and  the  monopoly  of  the 
China  trade  also  was  abolished  in  1833.  The  internal  trade  of 
the  country,  owing  to  the  want  of  communications  and  the  levy 
of  the  oppressive  transit  duties,  was  very  restricted,  and  the 
Presidency  itself  was  suffering  from  agricultural  depression. 
Since  1850,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  development  of 
communications,  the  abolition  of  transit  duties  and  customs 
duties  on  interportal  trade  and  other  causes  which  have  been 
already  more  than  once  referred  to,  the  trade  has  advanced  by 
“  leaps  and  hounds.”  This  will  he  still  more  manifest  if  we 
take  one  port,  Tuticorin  for  instance,  and  examine  how  its 
trade  has  progressed.  -  In  the  early  years  of  the  century  the 
trade  of  the  whole  district  of  Tinnevelly,  both  by  sea  and'land, 
was  very  small.  There  were  only  16  ships  (native  craft) 
engaged  in  sea  traffic,  and  the  trade  was  chiefly  in  jaggery 
with  Madras  and  in  cloth  with  Colombo.  The  total  exports  by- 
sea  and  land  amounted  only  to  14  lakhs  of  rupees,  of  which 
about  4  lakhs  represented  the  Company’s  investments.  The 
trade  by  land  consisted  of  raw  cotton  valued  at  B.s.  80,000 
and  tobacco  valued  at  Es.  75,000.  The  imports  were  insignifi¬ 
cant,  consisting  of  small  quantities  of  pepper  and  occasionally 
rice.  The  progress  of  sea-borne  tiade  since  1830  has  been  as 
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fallow-.  —1*30— Exports  21  lakhs  of  rupees,  imports  - 
lot.!  <>3  lakhs ;  1860-AI— jExporls  Jo  lakhs,  imports  -  j;|khs, 
<„lnl  17  lakhs;  1  «7/*-7« — Exports  75  lakhs,  import «  ol  lakhs, 
total  126  lakhs;  J 889-90— Export*  200  lakhs  and  import*  3^ 
lakhs,  total  282  lakh  si  Jn  1030  the  chief  articles 
were  uK-mry  1*16  lakhs ;  cotton  SHS  lakhs ;  coitoo  goods  )  « 

f  kh/mnl  Shannons  articles  1*38  lakhs,  Jn  m\f-  ^  ^ 
exuorts  were  -jaggery  1 7  lakhs ;  cotton  14b  lakhs  ;  cotton  goods 
7-46  lakhs  and  other  articles  29*54  lakhs.  9  lu:  twin  of  tho 
other  ports  of  the  Presidency,  with  Ihn  exeepfnm  of  JuwiUpa- 
tani,  has  likewise  increased  very  considerably. 

As  regards  inland  trade,  tho  distant  traffic  earned  on  by 
means  of  railways  between  groups  of  districts  into  which  the 
Presidency  is  divided  for  purposes  of  registration  of  this  t rathe 
amounted  in  1S89-90  to  81-85  millious  of  Indian  maunds  as 
shown  below : 


Jiixtorttal  trnfo-**  . 

Imports  into  Madras  Presidency,  esommng  titit  < 
mi-  port-  towns 

Imports  into  Madras  chiiif  soa^port  towns 

Exports  from  Madras  excluding  llm  cMef  sea-port  l< 
Exports  from  Madras  sea-port  towns  ... 


1-16. 


Internal  trade — 

Of  Madras  Presidency,  excluding  chief  sea-port  iowi 
Of  Madras  chief  sca-porl  towns  . 


ln-86 

3200 


The  traffic  borne  on  the  Godavari,  Kistna  and  Buckingham 
canals  in  1889-90  was  21*44  millions  of  maunds  valued  at 
0-41  crores  of  rupees  and  the  ton  mileage  3G'U8  millions,  The 
carriage  alone  of  this  merchandize  at  4  pies  per  ton  per  mile 
must  have  cost  not  less  than  75  lakhs  of  rupees.  The-  trade 
with  the  French  Settlements  was  valued  at  2*15  crores  of  rupees. 

Besides  the  above,  there  is  &n  immense  traffic  carried  on  by 
roads  which  is  not  registered.  In  1888-89  an  attempt  was 
made  to  register  the  traffic  on  some  of  the  more  important 
roads  in  theGanjam,  South  Canara,  Cuddapah,  North  Areot  and 
Madura  districts.  The  registration  was  necessarily  imperfect, 
hut  the  quantity  of  the  registered  traffic  was  found  to  he  above 
4  million  maunds.  The  traffic  registered  represents  of  bourse 
only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  total  road  traffic  of  the 

a"  It  must  Ik1  noted  that  thr  season  of  1889-90  in  tho  Tirmevotty  district  wasa  good 
one,  and  tho  exports  of  eoltou  and  jaggery  were  somewhat  1-u-ger  thup.  usiwd, 
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country.  Moreover,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  petty  local 
traffic  for  distribution  of  merchandize  in  retail  by  means  of 
weekly  fairs  held  in  several  places  in  the  Presidency.  Ve 
have  no  means  of  estimating  the  value  of  traffic  which  is  not 
carried  on  the  main  lines  of  communication,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  its  aggregate  amount  is  very  large. 

30.  Now,  of  the  abovementioned  sea-borne  and  inland 
traffic,  it  will  be  quite  within  the  mark  to 
trS*  advantages  of  state  that  nine-tenths  has  sprung  up  since 
1H50  ;  and  this  statement  is  applicable  in  a 
greater  degree  to  inland  than  to  sea-borne  traffic,  as  land  car¬ 
riage  in  former  years  owing  to  want  of  communication  was 
more  expensive  than  sea  carriage,  and  the  land  traffic  was  in 
consequence  restricted  to  articles  of  small  bulk  and  high  value. 
It  seems  almost  an  act  of  supererogation  to  attempt  to  prove 
that  all  thm  development  of  traffic  has  been  of  benefit  to  the 
country,  but  as  the  increase  of  traffic,  and  especially  foreign 
traffic,  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  .if  it  were  an  evil  and  not  a 
benefit  by  persons  who  ought  to  know  better,  it  may  not  be 
considered  altogether  unnecessary  to  examine  in  what  the 
advantages  of  trade  consist,  and  whether  these  advantages  are 
outweighed  by  any  counterbalancing  evils.  The  following 
remarks  of  Professor  Thorold  Eogers  explain  succinctly  what 
are  the  advantages  of  trade  in  general  and  of  foreign  trade  in 
particular.  He  says  :  “  The  economical  benefits  of  trade  and 
of  that  understanding  between  nations,  which  leads  to  the  ex¬ 
change  of  products,  which  protects  merchants  and  merchandize 
and  gives  temporarily  to  the  foreigner,  under  more  or  less  easy 
conditions,  opportunities  of  commerce,  are  obvious  and  trite. 
The  distribution  of  products  to  the  greatest  possible  reciprocal, 
advantage  is  the  first  and  most  enduring  stimulant  to  trade. 
In  all  acts  of  exchange,  the  buyer  has  the  strongest  inducement 
to  get  what  he  most  needs,  and  in  commerce,  both  parties  buy 
and  both  parties  sell.  Trade  is  again  the  most  efficient  instruc¬ 
tor  as  to  the  natural  benefits  of  soil,  climate  and  material,  and, 
it  teaches  this  with  the  greatest  rapidity  and  accuracy.  The 
greatest  service  which  unimpeded  trade  does  to  a  community 
which  has  accepted  it,  is  that  it  informs  the  people  who  desire 
to  exchange  their  products,  what  are  the  best  kinds  of  material , 
on  which  to  exercise  their  industry  and  develop  that  utility 
which  is  the  sole  end  of  economical  labour.  Hence  it  supplies 
the  answer  to  the  important  problem — Has  the  industry  in 
which  a  country  is  engaged  been  determined  on  in  the  most 
productive  direction,  does  it  produce  the  greatest  possible 
results  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  force  ?  Hence  it 
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made,  were  imported  into  this  country.  Bearing  tb<w.  p im -irks 
in  mind,  I  will  endeavour  In  show  hy  on  analysw  of  the 
etuiistics  of  trade  in  the  principal  artm  es  <>f  export  ^ 

1o  what  extent  the  country  hoa  benefited  hy  ilie  nicreuh  ■  <.  s  rraue. 

81.  Colton.— Among  the  articles  of  expert,  c«flm  is  the 
most  important  Tn  18f>0~bfi  the  exports 
of  cotton  were  only  2J  million  lb.  valued  at 

o"e*pori»mt  '  25  lakhs  of  rupees,  whereas  now  the  exports 

arc  98  million  lh.  valued  at  2|  crows  of  rupees :  and  of  tins 
increased  value  a  larger  share  reaches  the  cultivator  now  than 
it  did  in  former  years.  For  instance,  in  1848,  .Dr.  Forbes 
Watson,  ^Reporter  of  the  Economic  Products  of  India,  stated 
that  the  cost  of  raising  cotton  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  was 
Hr?,  per  lh. ;  the  cost  of  carriage  to  Bombay  was  l%rf.  or  32» 
por  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  article  at  the  place  of  production ; 
and  freight  to  England  and  connected  charges  were  1  ‘L  a  lh. ; 
so  that  Indian  cotton  cordd  not  be  sold  m  «t  loss  than 

4r?.  a  lh.  The  producer  thus  obtained  for  his  article  only  about 
91  per  cent,  of  the  price  at  which  it  was  sold  in  England,  the 
remainder  being  absorbed  in  the  cost  of  carriage  and  the  profits 
of  middlemen.  Now  owing  to  the  great  cheapening  of  the  cost 
of  carriage  by  land  hy  the  introduction  of  railways,  and  of  sea 
freight  hy  improvements  in  the  construction  of  steamers,,  the 
producer  in  India  secures  something  like  GG  per  eent.s,!  of  the 
■  priee  realized  iu  the  English  market.  The  development  of  the 
export  trade  in  cotton  has  also  led  to  the  establishment- of  41 
cotton  presses  in  which  the  quantity  of  cotton  pressed  amounts 
to  95f  million  lh. 


S3  I  append  below  the  calculations  given  hy  an  agricultural  inspector  in 
cotton  cultivation  iu  the  Tixmcvelly  district : 

Value  of  l  candy  (500  lh.)  of  lint  at  &\d.  per  lb.  in  the  English  mark* 
the  exchange  being  at  Is,  6«?.  per  rupee  ..  . ,  ,, 

Deduct  charges— 

Pressing  charge  .  „  . .  ,,  ..  . ,  , ,  ».  ..  - 

Freight,  commission,  &c.  !!  *'  "  ]!  !! 

Prmoip'il  dealer’s  profit  . . 

Other  charges  borne  hy  the  sub-dealer  , .  h 

Cleaning  charges 

Stth-dealer's  profit  ,,  ,, 


Coffee  The  cultivation  and  trade  in  coffee,  as  is  well 
known,  have  been  entirely  created  and  developed  within  the 
amo  t?  y<jaPS- 1  Thc  value  of  the  coffee  exported  in  1889-90 
amounted  to  l^  crores  of  rupees.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
amount  expended  on  the  maintenance  of  coffee  plantations  on 
the  Nil  gins  alone  is  20  lakhs  of  rupees,  of  which  about  one-third 
is  paid  as  wages  to  coolies  and  goes  to  support  14,000  labouring 
families  from  the  plains  28  large  works  for  curing  coffee 
.'®  established,  the  outturn  being  estimated  at  18A 

imilion  lb.  valued  at  nearly  one  crore  of  rupees.  These  works 
afford  employment  to  7,500  hands. 

Intyo  h  another  article  of  export  which  has  rapidly  pro- 
gressed  within  the  last  40  years.  In  1 855-56  the  exports  were 
2  9  million  lb.  valued  at  43  lakhs  of  rupees.  In  1889-90  the 
quantityexported  was  6-1  million  lb.  and  the  value  149  crores. 
lhe  Collector  of  Cuddapah,  in  which  district  indigo  is  ex¬ 
tensively  manufactured,  writing  in  1853,  states  that  at  the 
commencement  of  the  century  “  the  manufacture  of  indigo  was 
m  its  rudest  state,  and  the  plant  from  which  it  is  extracted 
grown  to  a  limited  extent;  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  was 
formerly  confined  to  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  district 
but  now  is  gradually  extending  to  the  north  and  west  The 
indigo  itself  was  manufactured  in  earthen  pots  with  great 
labour  and  considerable  expense,  and  was  of  inferior  quality 
but  m  later  years  a  more  improved  and  better  system  of 
manufacture  has  been  introduced  and  the  culture  of  the  plant 
greatly  increased.  The  produce  of  this  plant  from  its  quality 
is  well  known  in  the  European  markets,  and  its  culture  has 
proved  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  cultivators  both  rich  and 
poor,  as  a  ready  market  is  found  for  any  quantity  which  may  be 
grown ;  the  poorer  ryots  receive  advances  without  interest  from 
the  wealthy  firms  who  have  established  indigo  manufactories, 
and  who,  should  their  crop  be  insufficient  to  repay  the  advances 
received,  are  seldom  pressed  for  payment,  unless  it  is  ascertained 
that  they  are  endeavouring  to  defraud  those  from  whom  they 
have  received  liberal  advances,  by  disposing  of  their  crop  to 
another  party.  This  system  to  a  considerable  extent  relieves 
the  poorer  ryots  from  the  exorbitant  interest  demanded  by 
village  bakaUs  and  shroffs,  arid  thus,  instead  of  being  ruined  by 
usurious  interest,  they  with  a  little  care  and  management  may 
repay  all  their  advances  from  their  crops  during  the  following 
year,  and  obtain  sufficient  profit  to  satisfy  the  Sircar  demand 
and  to  maintain  themselves  and  families.”  The  manufacture 
of  indigo  has,  however,  since  passed  entirely  into  the  hands  of 
natives,  while  the  area  under  indigo  and  the  production  of  the 
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J  S'!5  ?4*5^rtiv^1  S^w 

At  at!  Km-oreau  agency  the  wad  is  fi^diased,  a»d 
supervision  and  labour  is  very  gf'»t.  I  J«>  tu  -  ,  ■  • 

the  case,  haring  some  «**»»«,  jicK  b  l.Ule  ^  ««  <1}  ■  "*r 

penn  agencies  suffer  heavy  losses,  s'S 

lrwsso  keavilv.”  There  are  no w  six-  indigo  ia<  mu  mi.  » 
S“  TOta  at  work  in  the.  Presidency,  the  quantity  «i  m  hg, 
manufactured  Icing  estimated  at  8-8  BlliIf  ’ Jf'- 
lakhs  of  rupees.  Besides  tlm  persons  employed  m  il.c  cuitivt 
tion  of  the  plant,  the  manufacture  of  the  dye  *l.vc»  emilojment 
to  90.000  persons  during  the  working  season.  Cnltn  ation  bem 
perfectly  voluntary,  no  difficulties  or  disturbances  smnkx  to 
those  frequently  experienced  m  Bengal,  where  indigo  planters 
•who  had  secured  leases  of  land  on  swinindurc  1  enure  endeavoured 
to  force  the  cultivation  of  indigo  on  ryots  against  ™xnll, 
have  ever  been  experienced  in  Hus  Prcstdcucv.  The  unl.go 
manufactured  in  Madras  is  supplant, mg  the  mdigo  ot  Bengal, 
and  it  would,  doubtless,  soon  lake  possession  of  the  market 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  Madras  indigo  is  extensively 
adulterated  by  dealers.  Indigo  cultivation  is  very  profitable 
"to  the  ryot  not  only  on  account  of  the  dye,  hut  also  because 
‘it  enriches  the  soil  and  increases  the  yield  ot  cereals,  especially 


rice,  grown  in  rotation. 

Seeds  to  the  quantity  of  613,000  ewts.  valued  at  1 6f-  lakhs 
of  rupees  were  exported  in  1855-56;  The  exports  in  1889-80 
had  increased  to  a  little  less  than  2  million  ewts.  valued  at  119 
crores  of  rupees.  The  trade,  in  earth- mil'  ospeeiail) ,  has  deve¬ 
loped  within  the  last  few  years  and  assumed  large,  dimensions. 
Forty  years  ago,  earth-nuts  were  unknown  to  European 
commerce.  The  cultivation  of  this  crop  has  extended  rapidly 
in  the  South  Arcot  district  where  the  acreage  under  this  crop 
has  increased  from  about  6,700  acres  to  190,000  acres.  As 
grouud-nuts  do  not  require  irrigation  or  much  care  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  as  they  grow  on  dry7,  sandy  soil,  the  trade  in  this 
article  has  increased  the  profits  and  the  value  of  inferior  lands. 
Besides  the  exports  of  earth-nuts  from  British  ports,  large 
quantities,  the  produce  chiefly  of  the  South  Arcot-  district,  are 
shipped  from  Pondicherry.  In  1889  and  1890  the  exports 
were  valued  at  14  and  9-V  million  francs,  the  diminished  exports 
in  tlie  latter  year  bring  due  to  diminished  production  owing  to 


J5  Ttam  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  number  of  indigo  factories  is  much  in  excess  of 
tho  number  officially  returned. 


ad  verse  agricultural  season.  The  value  of  exports  of  vegetable 

^889^90° toTli  f  AaMlf  °f  rupee\F  1855~56  “created  in 
1889-90  to  5|i  lakhs  of  rupees,  which  is  less  than  half  the 
value  of  exports  of  seeds.  There  are  16  lamp-oil  manufactories 

od  dlStfCt  tu™iDg  out  about  J0  la^hs’  worth  of 

oil,  and  there  are  a  tew  mills  in  other  districts  doing  a  small 
business.  The  large  export  of  seeds,  however,  shows  that  there 
is  much  scope  for  the  establishment  of  additional  oil-mills  at 

“eD  Cen?eS’  -f,0r’  thG  8ubstitution  of  “Ports  of  oils  for 
exports  of  seeds  will  cause  a  saving  in  the  cost  of  carriage 
while  providing  employment  to  a  large  number  of  labourers  in 
this  country  and  enabling  the  ryots  to  utilize  the  refuse  of  the 
oil-mills  as  manure  or  as  food  for  cattle. 


Sugar  is  both  an  article  of  export  and  import  in  this 
Presidency  In  1855-56  about  500,000  cwts.  were  exported" 
the  value  being  nearly  32  lakhs  of  rupees.  In  1889-90  the 
exports  were  nearly  three  times  as  much,— 1,350,000  cwts 
valued  at  86  lakhs  of  rupees.  The  imports  by  sea  in  1S89-90 
iTneooo1Ued,at  6?  lak,hs  of  rupees-  About  155,000  maunds  or 
alf°  re“ivef  by  land  from  Mysore  where 
sugar,  both  refined  and  unrefined,  is  extensively  manufactured 
There  are  6  large  sugar  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  refined 
sugar,  and  these  give  employment  to  about  2,000  persons.  The 
art  of  manufacturing  crystallized  and  refined  sugar  was  in  the 
beginning  of  the  century  a  mystery  known  to  very  few 
Euehanan  states  that  sugar-candy  made  at  Chickabalapura  in 
Mysore  “is  equal  to  the  Chinese  and  the  clayed  sugar  is  verv 
white  and  fine.  The  art  of  making  it  is  kept  a  secret  The 
price  at  which  they  sell  it  precludes  an  extensive  sale.  Chinese 
sugar-candy  is  sold  at  Seringapatam  cheaper  than  the  local 
produce  is  sold  here.”  The  Chinese  sugar-candy  was  sold  at 
.Bangalore  at  £5-1-1,  or  say  Es.  50  per  cwt.,  while  the  present 
price,  m  not  more  than  Es.  20  per  cwt.,  i.e.,  the  present  price 
of  the  article,  allowing  for  the  fall  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
money  in  India,  is  a  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  what  it  was 
in  the  beginning  of  the  century.  The  production  of  unrefined 
sugar  has  greatly  increased,  especially  in  the  Goddvari  district. 
Ihe  rail-borne  inland  traffic  in  this  article  in  this  Presidency 
amounted  to  15  million  maunds.  Iron  mills  are  rapidly  super¬ 
seding  the  old  inefficient  wooden  mills  in  extracting  the’  juice  of 
canes  There  is  great  scope  for  the  cultivation  of  cane  and 

ma.Tmfftn.tnrc  nf  oimos  ,‘r.  _ -  Ar  ,  _  _ 


scope  ior  me  cultivation  of  cane  and 
manufacture  of  sugar  in  this  Presidency  in  the  lands  commanded 
by  the  great  irrigation  systems.  Two  years  ago  Messrs.  Travers 
and  Sons  of  London  nointed  out  that  . . .  . 


■' a  b  x  years  ago  JMessrs.  Travers 

and  Sons  of  London  pointed  out  that  under  proper  arrangements 
India  ought  to  be  able  to  produce  all  the  refined  sugar  it  wants, 


Hi?*: ■ - 

in  be  found  in  the  ff'-t  1  h<  t  1  oX  bounty-fed  beet 

grown  near  fact, mes  °n  *  prnfi.abio.  The 

manufacture  o F  sugar  by  1  *  ^^labit,,  and  if  a 

hitter  diflieulty  ih '  »,  “JJL  ),0uufy  (juwtiwi  in  Europe  ib 

,te  iud”,,°'  “  • 

this  Presidency  might  be  hoped  for.  _  p  rf. 

>  a  ^ 01 24 

T:Zn rS3  by  Steam.  The  number  of  persons 
employed  was  6,000,  and  the  quantity  of  cotton  worked  up 

irrigation,  hut  akp  ot  manm  .  W  f  ^  at  cil(x  only  him  enough 

holdings,  each  cultivator  who  ib  able  to  gwy  the ‘  ™  The  ylot*» Of  sugar-cane 

*«  a  fall  area,  .W  A  mitral  TO 

smss 


refined  sugar  for  pxport.  ..i™* 


There  is,  MS^Tno  sufficient  intoccmf.it  to  capital  t' 
lUark  on  the  more  difficult  and  expensive  system.”  ,  „  .,  .,  .  i,  _ 

X  Tucker  in 

us  compared  with,  that  levied  on  spirits  manufactured  bv  the  indigenous  i , .  - 
sugar  refiner  in  India  is  tons  placed  at  a  disadvantage  »n  "«P^ 

mSussos  in  the  form  of  spirits.”  In  this  Presidency,  however,  the  so-caUoa  epunwy 
™quor  is  moBtly  made  front  molasses  according  to  European  methods  of 
the  other  difficulties  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar-ume  will  not  U  difficult  t 
overcome  if  the  bounty  system  in  European  countries  be  abolished. 
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amounted  to  20£  .milliou  lb.  Additional  mills  have  since  been 
established. 


Of  less  important  articles  of  export,  the  value  of  tobacco 
from  a  over  2  lakhs  in  1855*56  to  17  lakhs  in 
1889-90,  and  tea  from  |  a  lakh  to  5  lakhs.  -  Cinchona  is  a 
plant  very  recently  introduced,  and  the  exports  of  this  drug 
from  this  Presidency  amounted  to  12  lakhs  of  rupees.  In 
connection  -with  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  there  are  32 
factories  in  which  cigars  to  the  value  of  upwards  of  7  lakhs  of 
rupees  are  manufactured. 


32.  The  value  of  the  sea-borne  imports  of  the  Presidency 
The  progress  o£  trade  amounted  in  1889-90  to  9iy  crores  of  rupees, 
in  imported  articles  and  of  which  4-15  crores  or  nearly  one-half 
they  are  now  obtained?*1  consisted  of  cotton  manufactures.  Cotton 
piece-goods  have  increased  from  about  28 
lakhs  in  1855-56  to  2-68  crores  in  1889—90  ;  cotton  twist  from 
23  lakhs  to  1‘47  crores ;  metals  from  11  to  58  lakhs ;  liquors  from 
13  to  21  lakhs.  The  other  articles  imported  in  18'89-90  were 
railway  materials  40  lakhs ;  timber  and  wood  21  lakhs ;  hard¬ 
ware  and  cutlery  20  lakhs ;  coal,  machinery  and  mill  work  34 
lakhs  ;  salt  28  lakhs ;  apparel  28  lakhs  ;  kerosine  and  other  oils 
20  lakhs  j  spices  and  areca-nuts  19  lakhs  ;  gunny  bags  1 7  lakhs  ; 
stationery  14  lakhs  ;  provisions  14  lakhs  ;  drugs  and  medicines 
9  lakhs ;  woollen  goods  8  lakhs ;  sugar  5  lakhs ;  raw  silk  1 2 
lakhs ;  books  3  lakhs  ;  otherminor  commodities  9  lakhs.  Some 
of  the  articles,  such  as  machinery  and  mill-work,  could  not  of 
course  have  been  procured  except  by  means  of  foreign  trade. 
In  the  case  of  other  articles,  the  cost,  that  is,  not  merely 
nominal  prices  but  real  values,  allowing  for  change  in  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  money,  has  been  enormously  reduced.  For 
instance,  the  money  price  of  cotton  goods,  it  will  be  seen  from 
the  statement  given  in  the  appendix,  V.-D.  (e),  is  now  about 
two-thirds  of  the  price  in  1850,  and  as  the  purchasing  power  of 
money  estimated  in  terms  of  food-grains  is  now  only  two-fifth  of 
what  it  was  in  1850,  it  is  clear  that  a  ryot  on  the  coast  has  now 
to  give  in  exchange  for  cloth  a  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
quantity  of  grain  he  gave  in  1850  and  a  ryot  in  the  interior 
even  less.  The  same  proportion  holds  good  as  regards  the 
exchangeable  value  of  metals  and  other  imported  goods  more 
or  less.  The  fall  in  the  value  of  imported  goods  has  been 
specially  great  since  1873,  owing  to  economies  effected  (1)  in 
the  cost  of  production  in  European  countries  by  the  adoption 
of  labour-saving  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  commodities, 
and  (2)  in  the  cost  of  carriage  by  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal  and  improvements  in  the  construction  of  steamers.  There 
are.  savs  Sir  T/rnn  PhpvfYnr  in  Ins  bnnt  nnfi'tWl  nf 


about  a  temporary  Aep  d  i[  5  an  maohine-using  conn- 

t„  !»«£■*£“"■,  *  X»“™du«d  ty  ««  »  the 

■tries.  The  nrst  v »  J  iw  the  oncning  of  the  Suez  Canal, 

MnaL  The ^  lime  oeenpiod  during  tiro  voyage-from  m  to 
CUVI,+ months  for  sailing  vessels— has  been  shortened  to  thirty 
dfys  By  the  substitution  of  iron  steamers  carrying  tiio-  eom- 
l  J  ® ‘  Western  Hemisphere  through  the  Suez  Canal,  a 

vast  arrangements  in  commercial  industry  we  displaced.  In 
y  ovs+em  of  long  voyages,  large  storehouses  of  goods  bad 
A  shying  iest,  not  o^to  fcgf 
■oorts  but  also  in  England,  which  becamo  the  centre  of  bank- 
Fng  ware-Csing  and  exchange.  All  this  was  altered  by 
electricity.  The  discoveries  and  appliances  in  the  science  of 
eleetricity— the  telegraph,  telephone  and  cloetnc  bghtme 
SvtcrSed  new  hut  have  at  the  same £»  dwM 

a  great  amount  of  other  labour.  In  the  United  Hm0dom 
upwards  of  42,000  persons  are  employed  on  work  depending  on 
electricity,  while  probably  throughout  the  world  more  than 
300,000  persons  win  their  subsistence  by  the  recent  applications 
of  tliis  science.  The  amount  of  labour  which  it  has  displaced 
cannot  be  calculated.  The  whole  method  of  effecting  exchanges 
has  been  altered,  because  communication  with  other  countries 
is  now  immediate ;  the  consumer  and  the  producer  in  opposite 
parts  of  the  globe  making  their  bargains  in  a  single  hour 
without  the  intervention  of  mercantile  agencies  or  the  large 
ware-house  system,  which  former  methods  of  commerce  required. 
The  Suez  Canal  and  improved  telegraphy  made  great  demands 
for  quick  and  economical  distribution  of  material,  numerous 
steamers  were  built  between  1870—73  for  this  purpose,  hut  so 
rapid  were  the  improvements  that  they  were  all  displaced  two 
years  afterwards  (1876-76)  and  sold  at  half  their  cost.  Iron 
has  been  largely  substituted  by  steel,  hotli  on  land  and  at  sea, 
Bessemer’s  invention  having  destroyed  wealth;  but  like  the 
phoenix  new  wealth  has  arisen  from  its  ashes.  A  ship  which 
in  1883  cost  £24,000  can  now  be  built  for  £14,000.  The 
economy  of  fuel  has  been  very  great.  Shortly  before  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  best  steamers  crossing  the 
Atlantic  expended  200  tens  of  coal  to  carry  an  amount  of  cargo 
which  can  now  he  driven  across  for  35  tons.  The'  application  of 
compound  engines  to  steamers  has  also  produced  an  enormous 
economy  of  fuel.  In  1850,  the  fine  steamer  the  Persia  carried 
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over  cargo  at  an  expenditure  of  14,500  lb.  of  coal  to  a  ton;  a 
modem  steamer  does  the  same  work  for  300  or  400  lb.  The 
effect  of  this  economy  on  haulage  by  land  and  transit  by  sea  is 
immense.  In  an  experiment  lately  made  on  the  London  and 
North-Western  Eailway,  a  compound  locomotive  dragged  a  ton 
of  goods  for  1  mile  by  the  combustion  of  2  ounces  of  coal.  In 
ocean  navigation  there  is  a  much  larger  economy.  A  cube  of 
coal  which  passes  through  a  ring  of  the  size  of  a  shilling  will 
drive  a  ton  of  cargo  two  miles  in  our  most  improved  steamers. 
The  cost  of  transit  of  a  ton  of  wheat  from  Calcutta  to  England 
was  71s.  3 d.  in  1881  and  27s.  in  1885.  The  haulage  of  a 
thousand  miles  from  Chicago  to  New  York  brings  a  whole 
year’s  supply  of  food  for  one  man  at  a  cost  of  a  single  day’s 
wage.  A  ton  is  hauled  for  less  than  a  farthing  per  mile.  The 
fall  in  the  prices  of  ocean  transit  from  New  York  to  Liverpool 
has  been  as  follows : 


Grain  per  bushel 

Flour  per  ton  . 

Cheese . 

Cotton  per  lb . . 

Bacon  and  lard  per  ton 


India,  it  is  needless  to  say,  has  immensely  benefited  by 
these  improvements.  In  1 850,  freight  from  Calcutta  to  Eng¬ 
land  was  sometimes  as  high  as  £5  a  ton  for  wheat.  In  1879 
it  had  fallen  to  22s.  6d.  for  transport  vid  the  Cape  and  to 
£  I— 1 0—0  vid  the  Suez  Canal.  In  1 849  Colonel  Sykes  calculated 
that  a  ton  of  wheat  costing  61s.  in  India  could  not  be  landed 
in  England  at  a  less  cost  than  161s.  or  in  other  words,  freight 
was  164  per  cent,  of  the  first  cost  of  wheat  at  the  Indian 
port.  Mr.  T.  Comber,  one  of  the  witnesses  examined  by  the 
English  Eoyal  Commission  on  the  value  of  the  precious  metals, 
put  in  a  statement  which  showed  that  the  cost  of  carriage  of 
wheat  from  Jubbulpore  to  Bombay  was  reduced  from  9s.  8 d. 
per  quarter  in  1873  to_4s.  lid  in  1887  by  the  development  of 
railways  in  India,  and  the  sea  freight  from  Bombay  to  the 
United  Kingdom  was  reduced  from  13s.  to  4s.  6 d.,  the  total 
saving  in  the  cost  of  carriage  from  India  to  England  being 
1 3s.  M.  Prom  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Waterfield,  the  Pinancial 
Secretary  of  the  India  Office,  it  appears  that  the  saving  in  the 
cost  of  carriage  of  wheat  exported  from  Calcutta  to  England 
was  about  the  same.  He  stated  that  in  June  1881  and  June 
1886  the  prices  of  Cawnpore  wheat  at  Calcutta  were  at  the 
Bame  level,  viz.,  2'9  rupees  per  maund  of  80  lb.  The  cost 
of  Indian  wheat  in  London  in  1881  was  42s.  a  quarter  and  31s. 
Gd.  in  1886,  showing  a  difference  of  10s.  6 d.  or  25  per  cent. 


!«•  <*  T&S: 

iniiicriiiii  of  groin  by  railway  from  Oawnpore  to  Calcutta 
wSmiiwd  to  the  extent  of  about  2*.  a  quarter  winch  was 
ennivale.nl  to  a  saving  to  the  producer  ni  the  cost  of  production 
of  the.  same  amount.  There,  was  a  further  reduction  of  about 
Otfa  quarter  in  the  price  of  gunny  Lags,  the  total  saving 
fa  the  producer  being  thus  Os.  The  freights  for  »ee<'xported 
from  Rangoon  to  England  have  been  reduced  from  <2*.  M  V<* 
ton  in 1&78  to  02s.  Gd.  per  ton  in  1891  ;  aud  coal  freights  from 
England  to  Bombay  from  22#.  Gd.  to  12#.  M.  per  ton  m  the 
case  of  steamers  and  from  24#.  to  lhs  in  thc  casc  of  smhng 
vessels.  The  Indian  producer  has  thus  doubly  benefited , 
bv  the  higher  value  realised  by  him  for  his  productions ;  and 
secondly,  by  the  lower  value  paid  by  him  for  the  imported  com¬ 
modities  which  he  obtains  at  far  less  cost  measured  not  merely  by 
money  values"  but  by  actual  sacrifice  of  time  and  labour _thaii 
would  have  been  incurred  if  he  had  produced  them  himself. 

-  33.  It  has,  however,  been  represented  by  a  certain  class 

of  persons,  both  in  India  and  England,  that 
cxjmn&ion"^  nf  foreign  the  rapid  expansion  of  foreign  trade  in 
trade ;s “enforced.”  india,  which  the  last  4(1  years  have  wit¬ 
nessed,  far  from  being  a  blessing  is  a  matter  for  the  gravest 
anxiety;  that  much  of  it,  instead  of  being  brought,  about  by 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country  in  directions 
which  will  conduce  to  its  prosperity,  is  really  41  enforced’ 
or  in  other  words  is  the  outcome  of  tho  necessity  which  its 
political  relation  with  England  imposes  on  it  for  .  finding 
the  wherewithal  to  meet  the  remittances  to  be  made  to  England, 
in  payment  of  services  of  a  non-commercial  character  rendered 


«  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  pay  that  in  cemnaring  puces  at  dinm-Tu. 

•purchasing  power  of  money  at  these  periods  should  he  takmiirtloammnT,  t 
calculations,  the  purchasing  power  of  money  in  this  Vresidoney  may,  1  thmk. 
hv  the  average  price*  oi  food  grain?  given  in  paragraph  27  of  this  mom. 
the  hulk  of  tho  income  of  the  country  is  extended  on  food,  the  secondary  i 
population  being  very  few.  As  already  stated,  these  prices  can  be  wdicd 
showing  the  general  direction  oi  the  movement  as  regards  purchasing  pow'e; 
accurately  defining  its  amount,  An  increase  in  prices,  when  caumkl  by  tl 

production  of  tbo  precious  metals  throughout  the  world,  would  not  mean  ar_  - 

wealth  or  of  exchange  value,  nor  would  decrease  of  prices  due  to  diminution  ni  tho  cost  of 
production  owing  to  the  adoption  of  labour-saving  processes  in  the  m*"1  ,  '+,'wv  ■" 


production  owing  to  the  adoption  of  labour-saving  processes  in  the  manufacture  of 
commodities  menu  diminution  of  wealth.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  latter  casuthr  dec 
of  pricos  would  really  moan  increased  power  of  production.  The  doTuohetiaatibn  of  oe 
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by  Englishmen  temporarily  resident  here  ;  that  the  trade  is  to 
a  great  extent  monopolized  by  foreigners,  who  have  ousted  the 
natives  of  the  soil  from  their  legitimate  fields  of  enterprise ; 
that  the  destruction  of  indigenous  manufactures  has  had  the 
effect  of  impoverishing  the  artisan  classes  and  driving  them 
to  crowd  on  agriculture,  which,  owing  to  the  capriciousness 
of  the  seasons,  is  a  precarious  industry ;  and  that  the  result  is 
that  the  population  as  a  whole  is  growing  poorer  and  poorer 
every  day,  and  losing  in  stamina.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to 
examine  whether  there  is  any  truth  in  these  serious  statements ; 
to  what  extent  the  evils  complained  of  are  real,  and  how  far 
they  are  temporary  and  incidental  to  a  period  of  transition  from 
a  lower  to  a  higher  stage  of  industrial  development,  and  whether 
they  are  not  outweighed  by  unquestionable  benefits  enjoyed  by 
the  general  population.  .  In  considering  the  above  questions, 
the  trade  of  India  must  be  dealt  with  as  a  whole. 

34.  The  question  of  the  international  indebtedness  of  India 
Balance  of  trade.  “  one  of  great  complexity,  and  a  full  con¬ 

sideration  of  it  in  its  various  phases  will 
require  more  space  than  can  be  afforded  in  this  memorandum. 
I  will  therefore  content  myself  with  mentioning  its  most  salient 
features  without  entering  into  the  minutim  of  the  subject.  It 
is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  value  of  the  exports  of  India 
habitually  exceeds  the  value  of  the  imports,  the  excess  being 
due  mainly  to  remittances  which  India  has  to  make  to  England, 
not  with  a  view  to  redress  balances  accruing  in  the  ordinary 
operations  of  commerce,  but  on  account  of  (1)  payment  of 
interest  due  on  loans  contracted  by  the  Government  of  India 
for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  Government  and  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  productive  works,  and  (2)  payment  for  services  of  a 
political  and  non-commercial  character  rendered  by  England  to 
India.  The  payments  made  under  these  heads  amount  to  14A 
millions  sterling,  equivalent,  at  the  rate  of  exchange  prevailing 
during  the  last  few  years  to  about  21  crores  of  rupees.  Besides 
these,  there  are  the  remittances  on  account  of  private  capital 
invested  in  commercial  and  industrial  undertakings  by  Euro¬ 
peans  temporarily  resident  in  India,  as  also  of  savings  out 
of  income  made  by  them  in  India  in  the  various  professions. 
The  amount  of  these  latter  remittances  is  not  ascertainable, 
there  being  no  data  for  making  even  a  rough  estimate.  AH 
these  payments  are  made  in  commodities  and  not  in  money, 
according  to  a  well  known  law  applicable  to  international  trade, 
the  operation  of  which  may  be  briefly  explained  as  follows. 
The  passage  of  money  from  one  country  to  another  lessens  the 
stock  of  money  material  in  the  remitting  and  increases  the 
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v,  in  fa,.  r,,ccivii)K  country,  the  result  being  that  prices  are 

£S,£iL,  »i  kiw  »Th-, 

owin"  to  the  diminution  and  augmentation,  respectively,  of  the 
°Wi  of  the  currency.  By  this  double  effect,  a '  great 
divergence  of  prices  of  commodities  and  of  labour  in  the  two 
countries  is  established,  and  it  becomes  profitable  for  the  re- 
Ss  country  to  receive  the  value  of  the  remittances  in  good* 
instead  of  in  money.  The  disadvantage  of  this  stair-,  of  things 
to  the  remitting  country  consists  in  its  having  to  exchange  its 
Inroduetions  on  less  advantageous  terms  than  it  would  have 
done  if  it  hod  no  payments  of  a  non-commercial  character 
1*0  make  The  exact  measure  of  this  disadvantage  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  hypothetical  case.  Suppose  a  country 
has  a  currency  of  200  million*  sterling  and  that  the  amount  is 
iust  sufficient  for  its  requirements.  If  this  country  has  to 
make  an  annual  payment  of  a  non-commercial  character  to 
another  country  to  the  extent  of  20  millions  sterling,  the 
abstraction  of  so  much  money-material  depresses  prices  and  the 
country  has  to  give  in  exchange  for  the  commodifies  of  other 
countries  a  larger  quantity  of  its  products  than  it  would  other¬ 
wise  have  to  do.  If  the  currency  be  replenished  with  a 
view  to  establish  the  old  scale  of  prices,  the  sum  of  20  millions 
would  have  to  he  procured  by  giving  in  exchange  for  it 
commodities  at  the  lowered  prices,  or  m  other  words  by  giving 
a  larger  quantity  of  goods  tbau  would  have  had  to  be  given 
at  the  old  scale  of  prices.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  prices  were 
depressed  one-tenth,  one-ninth  more  of  commodities  would  have 
to  be  given  in  return.  In  determining,  therefore,  whether 
the  payments  in  question  amount  to  a  “  drain  of  the  resources  of 
the  remitting  country  ”  or  whether  they  are  really  a  “  neces¬ 
sary  outlay  ”  incurred  for  securing  a  large,  not  profit,  the 
amount  of  such  payments  together  with  the  increased  cost,  at 
which  the  quantity  of  money  to  be  replaced  has  to  be  procured— 
the  two  together  constituting  the  maximum  sacrifice  incurred — 
will  have  to  he  taken  into  account. .  Having  regard  to  these 
considerations,  tho  following  analysis  will  show  the  effect  of 
the  several  items  of  remittances  to  England  grouped  .under  the  ■ 
general  designation  of  “  Home  charges.” 

(a)  The  expenditure  of  21  millions  Ex.  under  this  head 
comprises,  (1)  11  Jr  millions  on  account  of  interest  on  the  debt 
owed  by  the  Government  of  India  and  payments  made  to 
railway  companies  to  make  good  the  guaranteed  interest ;  {2) 
5J  millions  on  account  of  charges  incurred  in  England  for  the 
army  ;  (3)  2*  millions  on  account  of  furlough  and  superannu¬ 
ation  allowances  of  Indian  officers ;  (4)  f  million  on  account 
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of  general  administration ;  and  (5)  f  million  on  account  of 
miscellaneous  charges  including  cost  of  stationery  and  stores 
purchased  m  England  for  the  Government  of  India. 

-  21  ,*otal  debt  of  India  amounted  at  the  end  of  1889-90 

°.f  wbich  98  millions  were  in  sterling  and 
JOf  rUl™  Ex-  m  mPees'  The  whole  of  the  sterling  debt 
apd  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  rupee  debt  are  held  by  Europeans. 
Of  the  total  sum  of  201  millions,  122  millions  have  been 
incurred  for  the  construction  of  productive  worts— 95  millions 
for  railways  and  27  millions  for  irrigation  works— the  remaining 
!  9  mdll0ns  bemg  incurred  for  the  purposes  of  general  admin¬ 
istration,  principally  wars  and  military  defence  works.  The 
Government  of  India  has  further  guaranteed  an  interest  of  5 
per  cent,  .on  capital  amounting  to  71  millions  invested  by  certain 
railway  companies  in  railways  in  India. 

(e)  The  total  outlay  on  railways  in  India,  whether  classed 
as  productive  or  not,  was  up  to  the  end  of  1890,  213  millions 
Ex  The  mileage  open  was  16,277,  and  2,272  miles  were 
under  construction.  The  net  receipts  from  railways  amounted 
to  about  10i  millions  Ex.  which  is  4-8  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
cost.  The  loss  to  Government  on  this  account  is  about  1-8 
millions  Ex.,  and  this  is  chiefly  due  to  fall  in  the  rate  of 
exchange.  During  the  last  10  years  there  has  been  rapid 
progress  m  railway  construction,  the  mileage  open  having 
increased  from  9,000  to  16,500  or  by  83  per  cent.  Eailways 
cannot  be  expected  to  commence  12  to  pay  until  some  time 
after  they  have  been  completed,  and,  as  already  stated,  there 
is  a  mileage  of  nearly  2,500  yet  to  be  completed.  Moreover 
many  of  the  lines  have  been  undertaken  not  as  paying  con¬ 
cerns,  but  for  purposes  of  military  defence  and  famine  protec¬ 
tion  of  backward  and  inaccessible  tracts  which  trade  cannot 
reach  when  the  bullock  power  of  the  country  for  draught 
becomes  paralyzed  during  times  of  severe  drought.  Notwith¬ 
standing  these  drawbacks,  the  railways  as  a  whole  mostly  pay 
their  way,  and  they  would  fully  meet  their  charges  and  leave  a 
surplus  profit  to  Government  but  for  the  loss  by  exchange. 
If  the  traffic  improves  within  the  next  5  or  10  years  by  25  per 
cent.,  which  is  not  an  improbable  result,  the  resulting  gain  will 
be  such  as  will  repay  the  entire  cost  of  construction  in  the 
course  of  50  years  and  leave  to  the  country  a  large  revenue 
unencumbered  with  any  charges  on  account  of  interest. 


»st  within  five  years.  For  irrigation^works  the  ] 


;  productive 
r  expenses i 
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(rf)  The  n mount  o f  remittances  to  ^iglund  on  nccmmt  of 
•ri  '  is  53  million  sterling,  equivalent  to  8  millions  lix. 

S  tKverago  rate  of  exchange.  Now.  there  cannot  he  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  gain  to  the  country  cuused  by  the 
Sense  development  of  traffic  greatly  outweiglw  the  . interest 
Wile  or.  the  railway  capital,  as  well  as  the  disadvantage 
armiuK  from  the  slightly  enhanced  cost  at  which,  on  account 
of  remittances  to  England,  the  productions  of  other 
have  to  bo  obtained  by  India.  During  the  last  ten  ) ears 
the  nuinher  of  passengers  earned  by  railways  m  India  has 
increased  from  43  to  104  millions ;  the  number  of  bve  stock  has 
increased  from  three-quarters  of  a  million  to  nearly  a  million , 
and  the  quantity  of  goods  earned  from  8*  to  22  ^milium  tons. 
The  cost  of  carriage  of  this  quantity  of  goods  alone  is  13  millions 
lix  and  as  the  cost  of  transport  of  goods  by  railway  is  about 
one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  transport  by  ordinary  carts,  the  saving 
under  this  head  may  be  calculated  at  nearly  40  millions  Kx., 
supposing  it  to  be  at  all  possible  that  there  could  have  been  so 
much  merchandize  to  cany  with  the  old  means  of  conveyance. 
This  great  reduction  in  the  cost  of  transport  is  an  immense 
gain  to  the  country  and  benefits  all  parties,  the  producers  by 
securin'*  to  them  a' higher  value  for  their  commodities  and  the 
importers  by  enabling  them  to  obtain  the  imported  articles  on 
easier  terms.  In  the  internal  trade,  the  gain  is  enjoyed  wholly 
by  this  country ;  and  in' foreign  trade  it  is  shared  between  this 
country  and  the  country  with  which  the  trade  is  carried  on. 
Thus,  if  the  exchange  value  of  Indian  goods  .be  lowered  2  per 
cent,  on  account  of  remittances  to  England  of  interest  on 
railway  capital,  and  the  saving  in  cost  of  carriage  and  consequent 
increase  of  exchange  value  of  the  labour  of  the,  Indian  producer 
bo  enhanced  10  per  cent.,  there  is  on  the  whole  a  net  gain  of  8 
per  cent,  to  the  country  owing  to  the  investment  of  foreign  capital 
in  rail  ways.  The  figures  taken  arc  purely  hypothetical  and  have 
been  used  merely  for  purposes  of  illustration,  but  such  as  they 
arc,  they  probably  understate  and  not  overstate,  the  gain. 

(e)  Similar  considerations  apply  also  to  remittances .  to 
England  necessitated  by  the  outlay  on  productive  irrigation 
works.  The  capital  laid  out  on  the  works  amounted  at  the  end 
of  1889-90  to  32-t  millions  Rx.,  and  the  net  revenue  from  .the 
works  was  4  per  cent,  on  the  outlay.  The  irrigation  works  in 
the  Cauvery,  Kistna  and  Goddvari  deltas  and  in  Sindh  yield 
-  returns  of  more  than  10  per  cent. ;  and  the  great-  canals  in 
Upper  India,  where  they  have  been  completed,  yield  a  return 
of  4 \  per  cent.  There  would  be  no  loss  whatever  oh  this 
account,  but  on  the  contrary  a  large  gain,  were  it  not  for  the 
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«m0untins,  t0  Dine  Elions  on  the.  Orissa, 

fe  ares*  The  henV^S  WM0h  W  Proved  disastrous 43 
Th  t  benefit  to  tte  country  by  the  construction  of 
irrigation  works  cannot,  however,  be  measured  simply  by  the 
?0,Vemment’  inasmuch  as  the  Government 
does  not  take  the  whole  of  the  net  profit  due  to  the  provision 
of  irrigation,  but  only  a  share  of  it  which  is  nominally  half  but 
really  much  less.  For  instance,  the  capital  outlay  on  the 
Godavari  and  Kistna  works  up  to  the  end  of  1889-90  was  U 
imllions  Kx  and  the  irrigation  revenue  derived  from  the  works 
lakhs  of  rupees.  During  1876-77,  when  the  Presidency 
was  suffering  from  a  severe  famine,  the  production  of  rice  in 
the  Kistna  and  Godfivari  deltas  was  valued  at  upwards  of 
ve  millions  Ex.  Since  1876  the  area  under  irrigation  in  the 
Godavari  and  Kistna  deltas  has  increased  by  upwards  of  50  per 
cent.,  the  increase  in  the  past  ten  years  amounting  to  250,000 
acres  or  upwards  of  29  per  cent.  Allowing  for  the  decrease  in 
of,  food-grains  now  as  compared  with  the  prices  in 
Io70j  the  value  of  the  produce  in  these  deltas  due  to  irrigation 


tfovkB  may  still  be  ostinuifed  at  five  null  ions  1.x. 

Lnl  of  lh'L  sum  bo  taken  an  the  net  gam  to  the  ryot*,  it  will 
be  seen  that  1  be  share  of  the  profit  domed  by  tioverampnt  is 
onlv  one-seventh  of  the  tola]  profit.  In'Uml  imjab  chinnfe ^4  ho 
fonr  years  ending  1885-8(5,  the  area  under  imgaiion  uumawj 
from' If  million  to  2%  million  aeros  ol*  by  oi  p<;r  emit.  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  value  ot  irngaiion  wto  as  a 
moans  of  protection  against  famine, 

( r\  The  remittances,  necessitated  hy  the  payment  of  inter¬ 
est  on  the  capital  borrowed  for  productive  works,  are  ilwrdorti, 
on  the  whole,  in  no  way  injurious  to  the  country.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  these  works  bid  fair  in  the  course  of  a  few  years- to 
prove  highly  remunerative. 

(„)  The  ordinary  debt  lias  not  increased  during  the  last  30 
years.  Before  the  mutiny,  the  registered  debt  amounted  to  oh2- 
millions  sterling.  The  mutiny  added  38$  millions  to  the  account, 
and  accordingly  the  total  debt  stood  at  90  millions  sterling  in 
I860,  The  debt  excluding  sums  borrowed  for  productive 
public  works  or  transferred  to  that  bead  now  stands  at  only  /  j 
millions.  The  purposes  for  which  the  debts  were  incurred  wei  e 
mainly  wars  and  tho  strengthening  of  the  defences  of  the  Empire 
owing  to  the  advance  of  Russia  towards  tho  Indian  frontien 
;  The  ordinary  debt  is  less  than  two  years’  net  revenue  of  India, 
and  no  country  in  tile  world  has  a  lighter  burden  of  debt,  lhe 
interest  on  debt  amounts  to  about  4|  millions  Ex  or  10  per  cent, 
of  the  net  revenue  of  India.  If  the  interest  on  capital  bor¬ 
rowed  for  productive  works  be  taken  into  account,  the  ratio  is 
25  per  cent.*1  The  fact  that,  much  of  tho  debt  of  Indians 
hold  in  England  doubtless  makes  a  difference  ;  but.  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  India,  this  may  ho  really  an  advantage.  The 
dearth  of  capital  in  this  country  makes  it  undesirable  that  any 
portion  of  it,  that  is  or  is  likely  to  be  employed  m  industrial 
undertakings,  should  be  invested  in  Government  securities. 
In  so  far  as  the  capital  that  is  hoarded  is  attracted  by  Govern¬ 
ment  loans  and  invested  in  Government  securities  (as  in  tho 


14  Tbo  pcroonlagn  of  interest  on  debt  to  annual  rc 
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case  of  the  Gwalior  loan),  the  result  would  uo  doubt  be  bene- 
ficia1,  but  even  m  that  ease  it  is  better  that  such  capital  should 
seek  investment  in  industrial  undertakings.  If  loans  have  to 
be  contracted  in  foreign  markets,  it  is  desirable  that  Govern- 

t£  nritaJ 1nrTPTri  C1\dlt  Sh°uld  COntract  the  ^ns  rather 
termsP  mdlvlduals  who  cannot  command  equally  favorable 

in  is  T  “^-consideration  to  be  borne  in  mind 

*  Wlth  remittances  for  Merest  on  debt,  viz,,  that 
V  m°ney  mt0  the  eountry  loans  are  con¬ 

tracted  and  consequent  rise  in  prices  is  a  set-off  against  the 

qSTeTrs  "  t0  remittaQCeS  0n  aCe°Unt  °f  “estSiiDlst 

A.8  regards  remittances  made  to  England  to  meet  the 
connection  with  the  army,  superannuation  and  fur! 
afU°wan°°s  of  European  officers  employed  by  the  Gov- 
of  India,  and  the  establishments  of  the  Secretary  of 
^  Ddf  •and.hlS  C0Unci1’  amounting  in  all  to  nine 
millions  Ex,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much,  as  they  are  all 
charges  necessary  to  secure  that  peace  and  that  good  gov¬ 
ernment  which  have  rendered  the  increased  production  and 
the  increased  trade,  which  have  taken  place  within  the  last 
forty  years,  possible.  That  the  gain  to  the  eountry  from  the 
increased  production  and  increased  trade  is  far  in  excess  of  the 
charges  referred  to,  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt.  The 
additional  production  from  the  extension  of  canal  irrigation 
alone  amounts  to  twenty  millions  Ex.  I  do  not,  of  course, 
mean  to  say  that  the  charges  are  not  capable  of  being  reduced, 
and  that,  m  so  far  as  they  are  unnecessary  or  unduly  high 
persistent  efforts  should  not  be  made  to  enforce  economy! 
Considering  the  question  merely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
benefits . conferred  by  foreign  trade,  apart  from  the  desirability 
of  keeping  all  governmental  expenditure  at  the  lowest  point 
consistent  with  the  efficient  discharge  of  the  duties  which  the 
circumstances  of  this  country  require  to  be  undertaken  by 
Government,  and  apart  also  from  the  higher  considerations 
which  render  it  necessary  that  the  natives  of  the  country 
shouid  be  entrusted  with  positions  of  high  trust  and  responsi¬ 
bility  m  the  Civil  and  Military  services,  in  a  liberal  and  not 
grudging  spirit,  both  as  a  matter  of  justice  and  as  a  means  of 
accelerating  the  advance  of  the  nation  in  moral  and  material 
well-being,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  the  sacrifices 
involved  in  the  payment  of  the  Home  charges  are  repaid 
manifoldly  by  the  benefits  secured  to  the  country,  and  that 


le  of  millions,  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
:Cted,  be  effected  in  these  charges,  its 
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35.  The  private  remittances  to  England  comprise  the  savings 
Effect  of  private  «.  °*  EuroPeans  resident  in  India  in  the  ser- 

mittances  to  England,  vice  of  Government  and  in  other  capaci- 
ties,  the  dividends  on  Indian  investments 
due  to  residents  in  England,  and  remittances  by  banks  and 
merchants  made  in  the  course  of  commercial  dealings  As 
already  stated,  it  is  not  possible  to  make  even  a  rough  estimate 
of  these  remittances.  Calculations,  based  on  the  recorded 
values  of  exports  and  imports,  have  been  found  to  yield  results 
which  are  obviously  unreliable,  these  values  not  being  suffi¬ 
ciently  accurate  for  purposes  of  calculations  of  this  kind.  The 
total  value  of  imports  and  exports  of  India  is  185  millions  Ex, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  even  so  small  an  error  in  the  values 
declared  by  merchants  as  per  cent.,  may  vitiate  the  result 
to  the  extent  of  5  millions.  Theoretically,  the  relation  that 
should  subsist  between  exports  and  imports  may  be  stated  as 
follows The  value  of  exports,  including  bullion  of  a  coun¬ 
try,  on  an  average  of  years  sufficiently  large  to  eliminate  the 
temporary  fluctuations  of  trade  in  one  direction  or  the  other 
should  exactly  balance  the  average  value  of  imports  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  treasure,  provided,  first,  the  country  has  no  share 
in  the  carrying  trade  ;  secondly ,  that  it  does  not  levy  any  duty 
on  exports  of  merchandise ;  and  thirdly  that  it  has  not  lent  or 
borrowed  from  other  countries,  and  has  no  money  to  remit  or 


receive  on  account  of  loans  or  for  other  purposes.  If  the 
country  has  a  share  in  the  carrying  trade,  the  imports  will  be 
in  excess  by  the  amount  of  freight  earned.  The  same  consid¬ 
eration  applies  also  to  export  duties  which  will  increase  the 
imports  by  an  equivalent  amount,  for,  as  the  export  duty  is 
not  included  in  the  customs 46  house  valuation  of  the  exported 
merchandise,  and,  as  it  must  be  eventually  recovered  from 
the  foreign  countries  in  which  the  exported  commodities  are 
consumed,  it  must,  pro  tanto ,  increase  the  imports.  The  levy  of 
import  duties  does  not  affect  the  balance  of  trade,  as  they ‘are 
paid  or  recovered  from  the  people  of  the  country  which  imports 
the  merchandise.  The  exports  of  a  borrowing  country  will 
fall  short  of  or  exceed  the  imports,  according  as  the  money 
received,  by  way  of  loan,  during  the  period  for  which  the 


ueeormf  is  biker).  exceeda  or  falls  slmri  <>S  Hit’  remittances  on 
rii’emint  of  interest  duo  for  prevents  borrowing*  or  fur  other 
purposes.  India  bus  |imo«!r*Aih  little  01  un  eb-aro  tn  the  carry¬ 
ing  trade,  Hm  tonnage  ol  British  Indian  sbippim'  liiwmii?  only 
Ibet  proportion  oi  ,‘S-S  per  eon!.,  to  the  tutu.  twowgeol  Uio  foreign, 
trade,  nmomtling  1o  7i  million  Ions.  A,*-  regards  the  iluty  on 
exports,  the  onlv  iiriielo  llml  p-ivs  duly  is  ri'f,  tin;  revenue 
domed  fiom  (hi"  sourer  Ik  imr  nbu.it  ,  mdre/t.  liv  Flo  duty 
on  opium  is  an  excise  duty,  ami  it  is  included  in  the  values 
shown  in  the.  customs  house  returns.  .India  bits,  oj  course, 
borrowed,  and  is  faimtwuisr  Itirgoh,  from  England  ror  the  oou- 
ntriietioii  of  prtkioeiive  works,  lu  the  statement  »»!  Hu- trade 
of  British  India  lor  a  years  ending  1888-89,  presented  to 
rarliatrienfc,  the  followin''  account  of  Ihc  huntm-c  of  trade,  based 
on  the  statistics  ol  12  years  ending  1888-89.  is 'given  :  — 

Bxpori^  of  mnrcbaruhso  excluding  Government  fcrantsaefious.  V*>5 
Do.  of  trf-asm'e  ...  ..  ...  <*,  ...  ...  2i 

Imliuu  securities  cnfaced  for  payiuent  in  Bngland  ...  ...  4«> 

Toifci  1,031 

Imports  of  merchandise  excluding  Government  ti ansae, 03S 
Do.  oi  treasure  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  3-51  s 

India  Council  bills  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  218 

Government  sceurilics  retransferred  to  India  ...  ... 

Bills  for  interebt  on  enfaced  paper  ...  ...  ...  10 

Total  1,010 
Balance  of  ItnpoHs  ...  18 

In  the  above  account,  the,  values  of  Government  exports 
and  imports  have  been  excluded  from  the  values  of  exports 
and  imports  of  merchandise  shown,  as  the  net  value  of  Govern¬ 
ment  imports  has  been  included  in  the  amount  of  the*  bills 
drawn  on  India  by  the  Secretary  of  Slate.  Similarly,  the 
loans  raised  in  England  on  account,  of  India  hare  been 
excluded,  as  the  amount  of  the.  Secretary  of  State’s  bills  repre¬ 
sents  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  remittances  to  be 
made  to  England  and  the  proceeds  of  the  loans.  '  The  bills 
drawn  by  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  payment  in  England  of 
interest  on  Indian  securities  enlaced  for  that  purpose  will 
increase  exports  from.  India  by  a  corresponding  amount,  while 
the  securities  themselves  will  increase  the  imports  or  exports, 
according  as  they  are  transferred  to  England  or  retransferred 
to  India  for  value.  If,  however,  such  securities  are  taken 
over  to  England  by  persons  holding  them,  there  will  be  no 
effect  produced  on  the  balance  of  trade  beyond  increasing  the 
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which  will  have  to  be  remitted  by  Government.  Out  of  the 
sum  of  18  millions,  which  the  above  account  shows  as  the 
excess  of  imports  above  exports ,  about  12  millions  will  have 
to  be  deducted  on  account  of  the  export  duty  on  rice  and 
the  freight  earned  by  the  Indian  shipping,  leaving  about  6 
millions  for  12  years,  or  half  a  million  per  annum,  without 
taking  account  of  remittances  on  account  of  private  savings 
and  profits  of  trade  of  Europeans  in  India.  This  shows  either 
that  the  private  capital  brought  into  the  country  exeeeded.the 
amount  of  the  savings  and  profits  above  referred  to  during  the 
12  years  for  which  the  account  is  made  up,  or  that  the  declared 
values  of  imported  and  exported  merchandise  are,  as  already 
observed,  incorrect.  Sir  Richard  Temple  estimated  the  private 
remittances  from  India  above  referred  to  at  1±  millions  in 
1810.  The  salaries  of  Europeans  employed  in  Government 
service  in  India  aggregated  5|  millions  in  1886,  and  if  one- 
fifth  of  these  salaries  is  remitted  to  England,  the  remittances 
under  this  head  will  amount  to  one  million.  These  remit¬ 
tances,  of  course,' stand  on  the  same  footing  as  furlough. and 
superannuation  charges,  included  in  the  Secretary  of  State’s 
drawings  already  referred  to.  As  regards  interest  or  profits 
on  foreign  capital  invested  in  industrial  undertakings  in  India, 
it  may  be'  stated  that  it  is  almost  impossible  that  the  remit¬ 
tances  on  their  account  can  have  any  prejudicial  effect  on  India. 
For,  if  the  undertakings  are  successful,  the  increased  conti¬ 
nuous  47  employment  provided  for  labour  in  the  country  must 
exceed  greatly  in  value  the  remittances  on  account  of  interest 
and  profits,  while  the  influx  of  the  capital  itself  will  alter  the 
balance  of  trade  for  the  time  in  favour  of  India.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  undertakings  are  unsuccessful,  there  will  be  no 
remittances  to  make,  while  the  capital  brought  into  the  county, 
in  so  far  as  it  has  been  employed  in  the  payment  of  labour,  will 
have  been 43  a  gain. 


One  further  three!  ol  the.  drutvings  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  retjmrcH  to  he  noticed,  viz.,  its  infln- 
Tiu-  .Jt.-dt  ef  C1I0C  on  the  rate  of  exchange  as  between 

-,f r rVim"'-.'1  ll“'  gold  and  .silver.  So  long  as  the  Latin 
Union  kept  up  the.  legal  relation  between 
the  value,  of  gold  and  silver,  Hie  oself latum*  m  the  rate  of 
exchange  caused  bv  th<>  in  ho  n  it  tonal  trade  h.durieeH,  wtraeon- 
hiR-d  within  the  limits  oL  the  <-o-t  of  trausper!  of  siher  to 
France  for  the  purpose,  of  being  coined  ;  hnt  wlion  the  I, atm 
( “oiii  elite  m  w.t-  broken  lip,  and  -ilwl  We-  d<  monetised  in. 
Etnoiio,  the  limits  relerrcl  to  were  dom  away  with.  The 
India  Conned  bills  compete  with  silver  as  a  mode  of  remit¬ 
tance,  and  in  so  far  as  they  displace  wlver  they  lower  its  value, 
and  there  is  no  longer  any  means  ol  preventing  the  rate  of 
exchange  falling  below  a  fixed  level  as  was  the  case  when  the 
Tutm  Union  was  in  form.  There  i-  no  imam  of  climating 
to  what  extent,  tho  increase  in  the  Secretary  oi  State’s  drawings 
in  recent  years  has  contributed  to  tho  tall  in  the  rate  of  ex¬ 
change,  but  that  it  does  exercise  considerable  intinenco  there 
seems  to  be-  little  reason  to  doubt.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  portion  of  the  Home  charges 
and  private  remittances  which  represents  investments  nt  capital 
muv,  and  m  fact  doe-,  increase  the  export-  i>t  men  h.mds-o,  so 
ok/ pro  tanfet,  to  create  a  balance  of  trade  iu  favour  of  India. 
Sir  David  Harbour,  in  his  minute,  appended  to  the  Kopnrt  of 
tho  Commissioners  oil  the  Value  of  the  Precious  Metals,  puts 
this  matter  in  a  clear  light.  lie  says 


insurance,  not  earn'd  by  her,  in  respect  of  goods  purebred,  by  English  maehants  at 
the  Indian  ports  and  carried  to  England  by  them  at  then-  own  ovposse  and  rt?k,  and  sold 
by  them  to  EncKsh  consumers  at  prices  sufficient  to  rover  these  additional  charges,  he  whs 
filing  to  give  up  tho  claim  ns  regards  freight-  an>l  insumntv,  hut  not  as  regards  the 
profits  of  trade.  If  his  contention  were  com i%  it  would  follow  that  India  would  be 
entitled  to  tho  profits  ot  retail  trade  in  England  and  also  to  tho  profits  of  Enghsh  cotton 
manufactures,  because  Indian  cotton  is  turned  .into  _  cloth.  There  js  no  doubt  that 


awrojee  did  good  service  it 


>n  of  the  Parliamentary 
resulting  to  India  from 

„  _ _  .  ...  :hw  wa?  considerable 

n  so-called  productive  works ;  and  tho 


......  falling  iht 

Committee  "on  Indian  Finance  pointedly  to  the  disadvantage 
the  constant  increase  in  Home  remittances. 

risk  of  Government  wasting  borrowed  mono,  r.- . . ,  — -  — 

tuition  ho  took  up  was  unassailable  and  rtaihrmod  by  the  Pailiaxm-ntarv  Committees 
on  Public  Woikfi  iu  1*79  and  18S1.  Mr.  Nowrojeo,  however,  has  since  made  very  exag¬ 
gerated  statement, «  regarding  tho  evil  effects  of  these  remittances-  Mr.  M.  G,  Kfurade 
pointed  this  out  very  clearly  and  his  remarks  are  worth-quoting.  He  said:  ‘s  There  are 
people  who  think  that  so  long  as  we  have  a  hea  vy  tribute  to  pay  to  England,  which  takes 
away  nearly  20  acres  of  our  surplus  exports,  we  are  doomed  and  can  do  nothing  to  help 
ourselves.  This  is,  however,  hardly  a  loir  or  a  manly  position  to  take  up.  A  portion  of 
the  harden  represents  interest  on  moneys  advanced  to,  or  invested  in,  our  country,  and  so 
far  from  complaining,  we  hare  reason  to  ho  thankful  tlvat  we  have  a  creditor  who  supplies 
ouv  needs  at  such  a  low  rate  of  interest.  Another  portion  represents  the  value  of  stores 
supplied  to  us,  the  like  of  which  wo  cannot  produce  here.  The  remainder  ie  alleged  to  ho 
more  or  less  necessary  for  tin  purposes  of  defence  and  payment  of  pensions  and  though 
there  ie  good  cause  for  comp" bint  that  it  is  not  all  necessary,  we  should  not  forget  the 
fact  that  we  are  enabled  by  reason  of  this  British  connection  to  levy  an  equivalent  tribute 
from  China  by  our  opium  monopoly/' 


A  considerable  amount  of  imports  (such  as  railway  plant 
and  machinery)  really  represents  the  investment  of  English 
capital  m  India,  is  not  paid  for  at  the  time,  and,  consequently, 
has  no  effect  on  the  exchange  of  the  year.  Of  course,  all 
investments  of  foreign  capital  affect  the  exchange  in  subsequent 
years,  when  profits  or  interest  come  to  be  remitted  from  India; 

!nvestmeilts  are  generally  made  in  industries  connected 
with  the  international  trade,  and,  so  far  as  they  increase  Indian 
exports  they  counteract  the  tendency  to  a  fall  in  the  exchange 
owing  to  the  remittance  of  profits.  It  is  quite  possible,  and 
even  probable,  that  an  investment  of  foreign  capital  in  India 
might  so  increase  the  exports  as  to  favorably  influence  the 
exchange.  For  example,  if  one  million  sterling  is  invested 
in  jute  mills,  and  such  investment  increases  the  exports  of  ■ 
yearb7>  while  only  necessitating  a  remittance 
oi  £50,000  yearly  on  account  of  profits,  the  international  account 
has  been  altered  in  India’s  favour  to  the  extent  of  £150,000 
and  the  tendency  is  to  raise  and  not  to  lower  exchange.  The 
investment  of  foreign  capital  in  tea  gardens  in  India  is  a  case  in 
point.  The  whole  of  the  exports  of  tea  from  India  are  due  to 
this  cause  and  the  value  of  these  exports  is  much  more  than 
sufficient  to  cover  the  remittance  of  profits  and  pay  for  such 
articles  of  import  as  are  required  in  the  manufacture  of  tea.  The 
international  equation  has,  therefore,  been  altered  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  India  and  not  to  her  disadvantage  by  these  investments.” 

As  regards  the  general  effect  of  the  remittances  to  England 
on  the  trade  of  India,  Sir  David  Barbour  observes:  u  It  is 
commonly  said  that  if  one  country  has  a  payment  to  make  to 
another,  the  country  which  has  the  payment,  to  make  trades 
at  a  disadvantage.  The  theory,  as  a  theory,  is  unassailable. 
But  m  practice  there  are  many  more  important  factors  which 
influence  international  trade,  and,  if  the  payment  is  made  on 
account  of  foreign  capital  judiciously  invested ,  the  net  effect  of 
the  whole  transaction  may  be  to  improve  the  relative  position 
of  the  country  which  has  the  payment  to  make. 

“  Payments,  for  which  no  direct  commercial  equivalent  is 
received,  are  made  in  an  increasing  amount  to  England  every 
year  by  foreign  countries,  and  consequently  the  relative  posi¬ 
tion  of  England  in  the  international  trade  must  be  improving, 
and  England  should  be  receiving  an  increasing  quantity  of 
foreign  produce  in  exchange  for  her  exports.  Yet,  the  facts 
since  1873  do  not  bear  out  this  contention.  If  we  take  the 
price  of  a  certain  quantity  of  English  exports  in  1873  at  £] 00, 
and  the  price  of  a  certain  quantity  of  English  imports  at  the 
same  figure,  the  prices  of  the  same  quantities  in  18S6  will  be 
£62  and  £69,  respectively,  according  to  Mr.  Giffcn’s  figures. 


We  (1ms  see  tbai  if  a  certain  quantity  of  English  nxports  ex* 
clif ii<'o,l  for  a  certain  quantity  of  imports  iu  1873.  the  same 
quantity  Of  exports  would  in  1880  buve  failed  to ^cxdiango  W 
the  same  quantity  of  imports  m  the  proportion  of  *)-.  to  W- ^  -in 
oilier  words,  goods  for  goods,  Itngliind  was  .making  a  worse 
bargain  internationally  in  1880  ilmn  in  1873  by  11  per  cent. 

“  It  is  true,  that;  in  1873  England  was  exchanging  her 
exports  for  foreign  products  on  specially  favorable  terms,  put 
tlio  figures  rust  given  show  that  tic  question  of  tin,  relative 
indebtedness  of  different  notions  is  a  comparative  y  minor 
factor  in  determining  the  conditions  of  internal toiiai  trade.  • 

“  Tlxero  are  no  figures  of  equal  authority  which  can  be 
used  in  determining  on  what  terms  India  to  now  trading  with 
other  countries  as  compared  with  former  times,  ,  but  all  the 
enquiries  I  have  'l9  made  point  iu  the  same  direction,  viz.,  that, 
a  certain  quantity  of  Indian  produce  laid  down  at  Calcutta  or 
Bombay  will,  at  the  present  time,  exchange  for  a  larger  quan¬ 
tity  of  imported  goods  than  it  would  have  done  in  1870  or 
1873.  The  theory  that  India  is  hampered  in  her  foreign 
trade  by  the  drawings  of  the  India  Council  appears,  therefore,  ■ 
to  be  without  foundation.  That  India  would  he  wealthier  if 
these  draii'ings  ceased ,  while  India  retained,  the  advantages  arising 
from  the  causes  which  have  brought  about  the  drawings,  may  cer- 
'tahilu  be  admitted.  That  India  would  now  be  importing  more 
goods  of  all  kinds,  including  silver,  if  the  causes  which  have  led  to 
‘the  drawings  of  the  India  Council  had  never  come  into  operation,  is 
not  merely  improved ,  but  is  absolutely  opposed  to  the  fuels  so  far  as 
they  can  be  ascertained.”  I  have  ventured  to  italicize  tire  last 
portion  of  the  quotation  as  it  contains  the  gist  of  the  argument. 


1  1  have  assumed  in  other  portions  of  this  rapmoranduin  tl 
ab  axe  now  2\  lira  os  wlmt  thev  were  in  18  "  41 

w  of  silver,  as  measured  hy  the  quantity  o 


•other  wards,  the  pare 
1  lood-si-ains  silver  would  purchu 

•nr  U  •-•  prr  .  The  fall  woida  have  ha- At  Greater  but  for  tho  cheapening-  ot  t 

if  transport  and  consequent  Jowcrms:  of  prices  of  ouimunditiuo  at  the  p.mesp 


taken  at  25  per  cent., 
India  would  be  really  70  per  Ci.nt.  In- 
uold  rose  dntmsr  13 at)  to  1873,  when  they 
before  the  Australian  ohd  Californian  gold  dis- 
th«’y  have  fallen  to  about  the  level  of  Oaf  w\croign, 

Aquivalont  in  i850  to  Ks.  10  :  now  1  sovereign 

rf,.'UTaltSf 
be  assumed 


If  the  reduction  in  prices,  due  to  savins:  m  thy  cost  oittunsp.ut. 
the  fall  m  the  puvehasmir  power  of  silver  T  1  i-»  i  « 

England.  prices  of  commodities  measured 
wore  20  per  cent,  higher  than  they - ’• 


however,  was  equivalent  in  1850  to  Ks.  10  :  now  1  sovereign  is  equivalent 
^mee  1850,  the  purchasing  power  of  silver  m  Imeland  has  therefore  inlku  by  one  third 
or  3.V  per  cent-  Tahinp  account  of  the  saviUg  in  the  cost  of  production  and  trans¬ 
port  which  may  be  assumed  to  be  30  per  cent-,  silver  has  ro^)l\  fulltn  m  value  m 
England  ?>3£  per  cent,  aa  against  70  per  cent,  m  India,  that  is,  silver  ha&  fallen  in  value 
in  India  in,  n  higher  ratio  than  in  England, '•oi’  m  other  words,  the  advantage  derived 
hy  England  in  the  trade  of  India  by  abundance  of  money  uttd 


_  on  sequent  lumber  scale-  of 

is  diimmshino:  notwithstanding  the  so-called  t- trumlr”  as  foreign  tiode  has 
enabled  India  to  replenish  her  msnihciont  currency.  ’I  bus  taking  the  highe*  omcienty 
of  production  m  England  aa  vorinared  with  India  since  1350  into  account,  the  ~Mver 
value  of  a  umi  of  productive  power  m  India  as  com  pared  with  silver  value  o  «  Mm  * 
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37.  Another  proof  of  the  fact  that  India  has  not  been  im- 

imports  of  goid  and  Poverisked  but  enriched  by  foreign  trade  is  ' 

silver  into  India.  found  in  the  large  imports  of  gold  and  ; 

silver  since  1850.  The  value  of  gold 
imported  into  India  from  Europe  and  not  re-exported  from 
1565  to  1835,  a  period  of  270  years,  has  been  estimated  at  112 
millions  sterling.  Mr.  Claremont  Daniell  in  his  Industrial 
Competition  of  Asia  conjectures  that  of  this  amount  about  50  i 
millions  were  probably  taken  over  to  China  and  other  places.  1 
Including  the  gold  obtained  from  China,  Burma  and  other 
Asiatic  sources,  the  total  gold  in  India  in  1835  is  estimated 
at  140  millions.  Since  1835  and  up  to  the  end  of  1890-91,  the 
net  imports  of  gold  have  amounted  to  upwards  of  140  millions, 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  this  amount  has  been  imported  since 
1850.  As  gold  is  not  used  for  purposes  of  currency  in  India 
the  imports  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  manufacture 
into  ornaments  or  hoarding.  The  total  annual  production  of  ! 
gold  at  present  is  estimated  at  20  millions  sterling,  of  which 
one-fourth  is  sent  to  India.  The  total  net  imports  -of  silver 
into  India  since  1850  amount  to  302  millions  Bx.  The  value 
of  silver  coined  in  British  India  has  been  estimated  at  317 
millions  Bx  or  Bs.  15  per  head  of  the  population.  If  India 
had  chosen  to  take  the  imports  in  commodities  instead  of  in 
gold  and  silver,  it  would  not  show  that  she  was  deriving  no 
advantage;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  doubtless  be  a  great  boon 
to  the  country  if  the  value  that  is  locked  up  in  ornaments  and 
coinage  were' turned  into  capital  useful  for  industrial  under¬ 
takings  ;  but  the  large  quantity  of  imports  of  gold  and  silver, 
amounting  to  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  total  production 
of  the  precious  metals,  unquestionably  shows  that  India  is  not 
losing  but  gaining  by  international  trade. 

38.  The  complaint  that  European  exploitation  has  had  the 
Euro  ean  ex  loitatiou  e®ect  °f  driving  out  natives  from  their  legiti- 

urojean  exp  01  a  ion.  mate  fields  of  industrial  enterprise  is  not  true 
of  the  Madras  Presidency,  nor  is  it  true  of  other  parts  of  India  to 
any  great  extent.  The  chief  undertakings  in  which  Europeans 
are  engaged  are  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  tea  and  cinchona,  and 
gold-mining,  and  these  are  all  fields  which  were  previously 
unoccupied,  and  which  would  not  be  occupied  if  it  were  not  for 
the  importation  of  European  capital  and  enterprise.  We  have 
already  seen  that  indigo  manufacture  in  this  Presidency  in 
which  Europeans  once  took  part  has  now,  to  a  great  extent, 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  natives  of  the  country.  Coffee 
cultivation  has  not  been  remunerative  of  late  years,  and  it  lias 
also,  to  a  considerable  extent,  passed  into  native  hands.  The 


natives  who  fan  work  the  estates  cheaply  have  a  great  advan¬ 
ce  ovur  Kuropeans,  apd  with  daily  jWtiasing  knowledge  and 
experience  they  will  doubtless  take  an  increasing  share  in  enter¬ 
prises  of  this  kind.  The  natives  are  also  beginning  to  take  a 
larger  share  in  mercantile  transactions  connected  with  articles 
of  export  and  import  trade,  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  and 
the  increase  in  the  direct  trade  of  India  with  the  principal 
countries  of  Continental  Kurope  having  taken  away  from  what 
of  the  character  of  monopoly  which  long  established  European 
houses  of  agency  may  have  once  possessed.  Mr.  Slagg  in  his 
article  on  Cotton  Industry  contributed  to  the  jubilee  volume, 
entitled  Tho  Reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  this  respect  as  regards 
the  cotton  trade.  He  states;  “In  many  cases  the  cotton 
spinner  tmd  manufacturer  of  India  deals  directly  with  the  cotton 
producer  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  merchant  shipper  on  the 
other,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  the  old  charges  for  brokerage 
and  agency  have  experienced  a  considerable  reduction.  Fifty 
years  ago  the  commission  charged  for  selling  goods  in  India, 
including  guarantee  of  sales  and  discount  on  remittances, 
amounted  to  from  8|  to  5  per  cent.,  to  which  was  added  about 
2|  per  cent,  for  sundry  charges,  landing,  storing  and  godown 
rent.  These  are  now  reduced  to  a  total  of  about  4  per  cent.., 
though  the  downward  tendency  of  the  latter  charges  was  checked 
by  the  Indian  mutiny.  The  charges  for  packing  and  shipment . 
have  also  been  diminished  by  1 1  or  2  per  cent,.,  while  the  opening 
of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  consequent  development  and  competi¬ 
tion  in  steam  transit  have  produced  a  marvellous  economy  of 
cost  and  time  on  tho  old  system  of  shipment.  Mr.  Goschen  has 
observed  that  the  carriage  of  a  ton  of  goods  from  Manchester 
to  Bombay,  including  the  railway  to  Liverpool,  the  Suez  Canal 
dues  and  the  freight,  is  now  little  more  than  the  price  of  a 
:  second  class  ticket  from  London  to  Manchester.  The  shortening 
of  the  voyage  by  the  substitution  of  steamers  for  sailing  vessels 
and  the  adoption  of  the  Suez  Canal  route  instead  of  the  old  route 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  has  reduced  the  time  taken  in 
the  delivery  of  goods,  which  is'  equivalent  to  a  diminution  of 
about  2i  per  cent.,  if  tho  additional  rent  and  insurance  under 
the  old  system,  added  to  the  loss  of  interest,  be  taken  into 
consideration.  The  increase  of  telegraphic  communication,  and 
to  some  extent  the  use  of  the  telephone,  have  tended  to  destroy 
the  old  custom  of  keeping  large  stocks  of  goods  stored  in  the 
warehouses  of  Manchester  or  in  the  1  godowns  ’  in  India,  and 
sales  are  often  made  in  Calcutta  or  Bombay  of  goods  which  have 

vet  to  he  marnifneliirorl  or  omn  a . }  -•  t _ v.: _ 


T  f  Manias  or  native  dealers  now  send  to  England  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  direct  orders,  and  several  of  the  principal 
Bamas  have  their  own  agents  or  representatives  m  Man¬ 
chester  who  ship  direct  to  their  orders.”  In  the  Madras  town 
1  am  mfomied  that  with  the  aid  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  the 
Bank  of  Madras  and  other  banks  for  obtaining  loans,  native 
merchants  with  small  means  are  in  increasing  numbers  carrying 
™  ar.h.cles  of  foreign  merchandise.  In  Cocanada, 
which  is  daily  rising  m  importance  as  a  commercial  centre 
the  competition  of  native  merchants  has  led  to  the  closing  of 
some  European  firms.  The  direct  trade  of  India  with  the 
countries  of  Continental  Europe  has  made  it  more  diflicult  for 
-Cinglish  merchants  to  combine  to  keep  natives  out  of  mercantile  ' 
pursuits  m  which  the  latter  may  not  hitherto  have  had  a  share, 
lor  instance  until  April  1885,  with  a  view  to  keep  Indian  cotton 
manufactures  out  of  the  China  market,  the  freight  to  China  was 
kept  by  a  combination  of  English  steamer  companies  at  the 
prohibitive  rate  of  Rs.  15  a  ton,  and  repeated  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  Bombay  mill  owners  failed  to  effect  a  reduction  lower 
than  Rs.  12.  The  Italian  line  of  steamers  then  stepped  in  and 
accepted  freight  at-Rs.  8  and  the  consequence  has  been  that  the 
English  companies  themselves  have  since  reduced  the  rate  to 
Rs.  5. 


39.  There  is,  however,  very  considerable  truth  in  the  com- 
!  Decadence  of  old  Mi-  ,^at  foreign  trade  has  affected  pre- 

1  genous  industries.  judicially  the  old  manufacturing  industries 
°f  fho  country  and  impoverished  the  classes 
engaged  m  them.  The  spinning  and  weaving  trades,  especially, 
have  suffered  severely  from  foreign  competition,  and  the  former 
as  a  separate  profession  is  rapidly  disappearing,  what  remains 
ot  it  being  confined  to  the  spinning  of  fine  thread  for  cloths 
of  superior  texture  and  extreme  tenuity  such  as  could  not  be 
produced  by  machinery,  and  of  coarse  thread  for  the  coarse  thick 
cloths  woven  for  the  use  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  agricultural 
population.  The  demand  for  very  costly  cloths  of  superior 
texture  worn  by  men  of  the  higher  classes  has  considerably 
fallen,  not  so  much  owing  to  Manchester  competition  as  to  the 
change  of  fashion,  English  broad  cloth  having,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  superseded  them  as  articles  of  dress.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  has  been  considerable  extension  of  demand  for 
female  colored  cloths  made  with  imported  fine  yarn,  Kornadu 
cloths  for  instance ;  and  in  particular  centres  of  industry  such 
as  Kornadu,  Kuttalam  and  other  places,  the  position  of  the 
weavers  has  really  improved.  Large  sections  of  the  agricultural 
population  still  use  coarse  cloths  made  of  country  yarnhvluck7  if 
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«omcwlmt  dearer  Hum  mmhbw-mmb  eJofbs,  are  preferred  b  tin; 
hi  ter  as  Ix-H'U’  more  durable  and  wanner.  Ihc  coarse  thread 
is- spun  by  llif  agriculturists  (bemad  ves  and  given  to  weaver 
wlx'  weave  them  into  doth  on  borne  about  one  rupee  or  its 
equivalent  in  urmn  for  oodi  doth.  Those  doths  are  <  xleirem-ly 
in  we  in  (Ik.  (Vded  didrmls.  Kurnnoh  Coimbatore  and  Salem, 
vh.'i.  tin  told  m  tfn  v  t,i<>  monib'  ^uur  tb  m  in  otTbr 
parts  of  the  J'roKidrtmv.  The  amount  <>t  nontiis!  done  hi  lb©' 
country  has  not  probably  diminished  sonsibh  oi  late  years,  but 
tao  piotim  <(  1b<  ’re  ,vu  ,  Irelb  o  wioimf  rf  (be  M  uKh<  ster 
( onipef ition  .old  tin  !<(  0-1,  t).  1  pt<  sine  <n  13  e  w  amng  mdudry 
<l,ie  io  Ibe  r 1 1!  ijiv  n  tin  spimira-'  n  <’u  tif.  haw  undoubtedly 
been  much  mluuod.*  The  Madras  board  r.i  Itevenne,  who 
1  ret  i  h,  tod  enquiries  into  the  condition  ol  the  v-  ore,  la  a  industry 
in  3871  and  awm  in  1890,  have  reported  to  the  same  effect.. 
.In  1871,  the  number  of  looms  at  work  was  nearly'  280,000  or 
nearly  42  per  omit.  higher  Ilian  the  number  at  work  between 

I  b  jfwb7  am  1800  Ob  .m  smiwf.l  tur  ibi  nv’-po-o  of  assess- 
mo*  the  old  molnrobii  tax.  Ilie  ret. uus  tor  the  earlier  yenis, 
however.  were  imperfect  and  not  billy  lo  be  relied  on,  and  the 
13<n  d  (dun  >bd  tin  real  anon  it  1  re  cit  2i»  md  27  far 
,  rut  and  >tti  .butwKK  ado  aw  to  the  d  nhrem  <  1  Ihremotunre 
and  inquisitorial  inotnrpha  tax.  Idle  total  quantity  of  twist 
worked  up  into  cloth  was  estimated  at  811-  million  lb.,  ui  which 

II  £  miliums  wore  imported  and  20  minions  spun  mthc  country. 
In  1889  the  number  of  looms  at  work  was  ascertained  to  be 
800,000  exliibiting  an  increase  since  1871  of  7  per  cent.,  while 
the  increase  in  the  population  is  14  per  cent.  The  quantity  of 
twist  worked  up  into  cloth  was  estimated  at  34-J-  miIlions-~an 
increase  of  a  little  less  than  10  per  ceut.-~of  which  19  millions 
wore  imported,  ]  million  was  manufactured  in  the  Indian  mills 

(and  bfi  millions  wore  hand-made.  Since  1871,  the  outturn  of 
1  hand-made  yam  has,  therefore.,  diminished  by  22-|  per  cent-, 
i  Por  the  whole  of  India  the  total  production  of  cotton  was  esti- 
:  mated  in  1869  at  7T  million  cwt.,  of  which  5  millions  were 
exported  and  2T  million  cwt.  consumed  in  India — million 
by  the  Indian  mills  and  1-8  million  by  the  hand-looms.  '  In 
1888-89,  the  total  production  was  estimated  at  9|  million  cwts., 
of-  which  5§-  millions  were  exported  to  foreign  countries,  3 
millions  were  consumed  by  the  Indian  mills  and  1  million  by  the 
hand-looms  in  India.  This  shows  that  band-spun  yarn  is  being 
rapidly  superseded  by  yarn  made  in  the,  Indian  mills,  and  that 
wbat  the  hereditary  spinning  classes  have  to  fear  now  is  not -the 


8ee  jvppottdis.  Y.-F.  (1  7.)  for  a  note  oti  the  condition  of ' 


i  the  Medura  town. 
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competition  of  Manchester,  but  that  of  the  Indian  mills.  The 
extension  of  the  cotton  mill  industry  in  India  during  the  last  15 
years  has  been  truly  remarkable.  In  1870  the  number  of  cotton  \ 
mills  in  Bombay  was  only  12  with  319,394  spindles  and  4,199 
looms.  The  number  of  persons  employed  was  8,199  and  the 
quantity  of  cotton  worked  up  220,000  cwts.  The  industry  then 
was  by  no  means  in  a  thriving  condition,  and  of  the  paid  up 
capital,  1|  million  lix,  the  then  value  at  the  market  quotations 
oi  the  shares  was  only  f  million  Ex,  showing  a  loss  of  more 
than  haE  a  million.  The  return  for  capital  invested  was  4  per 
cent.,  while  the  Government  stock  at  4  per  cent,  was  selling  at 
8  discount.  In  the  other  Provinces  there  were  a  few  mills 
which,  however,  did  not  do  any  real  business.  Now  there  are 
124  mills  in  the  whole  of  India  with  3,274,196  spindles  and 
23,142  looms.  The  number  of  persons  employed  is  112,000, 
and  the  quantity  of  cotton  worked  up  3|  million  cwts.  The 
capital  invested  in  these  mills  is  estimated  at  about  12  millions 
Bx,  a  very  considerable  portion  of  which  is  native  capital. 
The  exports  of  cotton  goods  from  India  chiefly  to  China,  Japan, 
and  the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  which  amounted  to  T3  million 
Bx  in  1870,  have  increased  to  8-5  million  Bx.  The  require¬ 
ments  of  India  as  regards  cotton  cloth  have  been  estimated  at 
3,200  million  yards,  of  which  about  2,000  millions  are  imported 
and  the  remainder  made  in  the  country.  About  600  million 
yards  were  in  1890—91  exported  from  India  to  foreign  countries. 
There  is  every  prospect  of  the  products  of  Indian  mills  not 
only  taking  entire  possession,  at  no  distant  date,  of  the  markets 
in  China,  Japan  and  East  Africa,,  but  also  of  driving  out  the 
Manchester  cloths  of  all  but  the  finest  kinds  from  India.  A 
majority  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  enquire  into  the  causes  of  the  rapid 
development  of  the  mill  industry  in  India,  has  recently  re¬ 
ported  after  full  investigation  that  the  main  cause,  which  has 
favored  the  increase  of  mills  and  enabled  them  to  a  great 
extent  to  supply  China  and  Japan  with  yarns  formerly  shipped 
from  Lancashire,  is  their  geographical  position  which  places 
them  in  close  proximity  to  the  cotton  fields  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  consuming  countries  on  the  other.  The  net  advantage 
to  the  Indian  spinner  from  these  circumstances  over  his  com¬ 
petitor  in  England,  after  allowing  4or  the  extra  outlay  on 
machinery,  and  consequent  enhanced  interest  and  deprecia¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  greater  expenditure  on  such  items  as  imported 
coal,  stores,  &c.,  was  estimated  by  the  committee  as  equal  to 
at  least  f <1.  per  lb.  on  the  portion  that  is  shipped  to  China  and 
Japan,  and  to  per  lb.  on  what  is  consumed  in  India 


ilsclC.M  The  import  trade  in  English  piece  goods  has  for  the 
last  8  or  6  yours  shown  no  progress.  Tti  the  review  of  the 
Indian  trade"  for  3  8 90-93  3Mr.  OTjouor  remarks :  “  Jf  may  he 
said  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  competition  of  the  Indian 
mills,  tlm  trade  in  piece  goods  in  3890-93  should  have  Won  at 
least  10  per  cent,  larger  than  it  was,  and  that  to  this  extent  at 
any  rate  the  cloth  woven  in  the  Indian  mills,  or  from  yarn 
spun  there,  has  within  5  years  taken  the  place  of  imported 
cloths  in  our  markets.  The  extent  of  the  diversion,  is,  how¬ 
ever,  probably  greater.  In  other  kinds  of  cotton  goods,  there 
has  been  a  moderate  increase,  those  being  mainly  of  descrip¬ 
tions  which  are  not  woven  in  India  either  from  locally  spun  or' 
imported  yams,  but  these  kinds  are  relatively  of  trifling  dimen¬ 
sions.  It  would  seem  in  fact  that  the  time  is  not  very  far  dis¬ 
tant  when  the  imports  of  the  coarser  and  medium  cottons’  which 
form  the  bulk  of  the  trade  will  gradually  disappear,  and  that 
the  trade  will  be  limited  to  the  finer  cpialities  and  therefore  of 


[  advantage  in  interest  and  depreciation  ar 


ill  greater  advantage  in  wages  and  cost  of  transport  both  ol 
tanufaeiured  product.  The  factory  hands  in  India  are  not  : 

\e  English  operatives,  but  as  the*  rato  of  -wages  is  much  lo 
T"J: - - - '  '  ”  "  ’  '  *  ’  that,  by 


vidually  as  i  w  _ 

the  net  advantage  to  the^Tndian  spinner  is  10  ’per  cent.  Mor 

a-  gnaefcinery  have  rendered  it  so  automatic  that  much  which  formerly 
'  his  greatly  diminishes  the  superior 


improvements  in  machinery  have  render 
had’to  be  done  by  hand,  is  now  done  by  m 
ekili  of  the  Lancf"1"'-' '•"~J 


small  dimensions.”  This  condition  of  things  has  as  minlit  be 
?WcaUy  exPe„ctefd>  excited  the  greatest  4km  among  tln^Man- 
chestcr  manufacturers,  and  in  proof  of  it  Mr.  O’Conor  quotes 
the  following  passages  from  a  letter  of  the  Commercial  corre- 

TdhootieT  L°Ddr  f  thf  TiTS  ofIndia  •'  “  Several  specimens 
of  dhooties  manufactured  m  India  were  laid  on  the  table  for 

mmp  meeting  of  the  Blackburn  Chamber  of  Com- 

2  Wednesday.  Mr.  Alexander  Harrison,  who  presided, 
said  that  during  the  last  ten  years  it  has  been  the  general 
opmmn  m  Lancashire  that  it  is  impossible  for  mill-owners  in 
India  to  make  dhooties  from  40’s  or  the  50’s  yarns,  but  here 
befoie  their  eyes  were  remarkably  good  specimens  of  dhooties 
Iw  y-  ;md  60’s  ESyijtial1  ^eft,  Mr.  Harrison 
S  1?  rw  JiS  fnUld  there  never  hatl  been  ally  insuperable 
difficulty  that  would  prevent  Indian  manufacturers  .from  pro¬ 
ducing  fane  counts,  and  he  owned  the  opinion  that  in  India  in 
time  they  will  grow  their  own  cotton  and  weave  these  fine 
counts.  The  manufacturers  of  Lancashire  should  carefully 
watch  the  doings  of  the  Indian  manufacturers,  or  they  will  find 
not  only  that  the  coarse  yarn  trade  has  gone,  but  that  the  medium 
trade  will  go  also.  And'  he  urged  that  it  is  time  for  Lancashire 
manufacturers  to  consider  their  situation  and  to  take  means 
£l°r“v  themselves  against  encroachments  on  their  interest.” 
What  the  means  referred  to  are  intended  to  be,  whether  they 
are  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  the  Indian  Government  to 
enact  stringent  factory  63  laws  not  suited  to  the  conditions  of 
labour  m  this  country,  or  less  illegitimate  methods,  has  not 
been  stated ;  but  whatever  they  may  be,  it  is  devoutly  to  be 
hoped  that  no  artificial  obstacles  will  be  placed  in  the  way  of 
the.  development  of  the  nascent  factory  industries  in  India, 
which  may  enable  Indian  manufacturers  to  regain  much  of  the 
ground  they  have  lost  under  the  stress  of  Manchester  com¬ 
petition. 


40.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  hereditary  spinning  and 
The  decay  of  hand-  weaving  castes  have  nothing  to  hope  for  in 
!  loom  weavers,  a  neces-  the  future,  even  if  India  should  manu- 
i  development”  ladusl'rlal  facture  all  the  clothing  required  for  the 
;  '  use  of  her  own  population  as  well  as  to  meet 

the  demands  of  foreign  markets.  The  deterioration  of  these 
classes  has  now  been  going  on  for  over  a  hundred  years.  Mr. 
White  (one  of  the  members  of  Council  of  the  Governor  of 


Madras),  writing  in479S,  stetes  that  the  mortality  o^onjl 
bv  the  famine  tlmt-Wd  occurred  just  then  fell  h«mo»t  on  the 
waving  and  spinning  cIosbos.  They  were  rn  tho  best,  td  times 
a  tiovi niy-slriok en  class.  The  fluctuations  in  tin;  weaving  Innio 
of  India  are  very  instructive,  Cotton  manufactures  before  the 
seventeenth  century  wore  practically  unknown  m  England, 
and  woollen  manufacture  was  the  groat  national  industry,  so, 
much  so,  that  cotton  cloths  were  designated  ‘‘J1'1™  a®rl 
raw  cotton  was  believed  to  be,  a  kind  of  “  wooi,^  in  Ib_l, 
Mr.  Munn,  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  East,  India  Company, 
estimated  the  animal  importation  at  50,000  pieces  of  cotton 
cloth,  the  average  cost  of  each  piece  on  hoard  in  India  being 
7s.  and  the  selling  price  in  England  20s.  The  importation  m 
1874-75  had  increased  to  the  value  of  £160,000.  The  silk 
and  wool  weavers  became  alarmed  for  their  trade  and  serious 
riots  took  place  in  various  parts  of  England,  and  iry consequence 
the  further  introduction  of  Indian  goods  info  England  Was 
interdicted  in  1700.  In  1721,  another  statute  was  enacted, 
enforcing  the  prohibition  by  a  penalty  of  £5  for  each  offence 
on  the  part  of  the  wearer  of  Indian  goods  and  a  penalty  of 
£20  on  the  seller  of  such  goods.  The  exports  of  cotton  goods 
to  England  were  thus  much  restricted.  In  1767  and  1769 
Hargreaves’  and  Arkwright's  inventions— spinning  jenny  and 
spinning  frame — came  into  use,  and  England  began  to  manu¬ 
facture  eotton  cloth  on  an  extensive  scale.  India’s  export 
trade  was  then  confined  to  supplying  some  of.  the  Asiatic 
countries,  and  soon  after,  England  took  possession  of  these 
markets.  This  dealt  the  first  blow  to  the  weaving  classes  in 
India  and  the  effect  of  it  was  enhanced  by  the  breaking  np 
of  the  trading  establishments  of  the  East  India  Company  when 
i ts  trading  privileges  wore  abolished  in  1818  and  1833.  .  The 
rapid  development  of  machinery  and  manufactures  and  the 
cheapness  with  which  cotton  cloths  were  produced  in  England 
led  to  India  being  flooded  with  Manchester  goods  to  the 
further  injury  of  the  weaving  classes  here.  Now  the  tide  has 
turned,  and  the  development  of  factories  in  India  bids  fair 
to  enable  her  to  manufacture  the  goods  required  for  her  own 
population,  even  more  cheaply  than  England,  and  to  competo 
with  England  in  foreign  markets.  This  means  that  India,  by 
means  of  the  advantages  conferred  by  foreign  trade,  has  been 
enabled  to  organize  her  productive  powers  on  the  most  econo¬ 
mical  basis  ;  but  as  every  factory  band  will  displace  30  or  more 
weavers  and  spinners,  it  is  clear  that  the  deterioration  of  these 
classes  will  be  even  move  rapid  than  in  the  past.  Spinning  as  a 
bye  industry  may  be  carried  on  by  agriculturists  to  provide 
themselves  with  the  coarse  but  durable  cloths  which  mills  do 


not  turn  out,  and  the  weaving  of  superior  cloths  for  women 
will  doubtless  still  exist ;  but  on  the  whole  the  trade  of  the 
liand-loom  weavers  will  have  shrunk  to  small  dimensions.  The  • 
sufferings  of  the  weavers  are  great  and  such  as  to  excite 
commiseration,  but  these  sufferings  are  no  more  than  have 
always  been  caused  to  protected  classes  whenever  labour- 
saving  machinery  has  been  brought  into  use.  In  England,  for 
instance,  the  sufferings  of  weavers  were  even  more  intense  than 
those  of  the  corresponding  classes  in  India,  owing  to  the  simul¬ 
taneous  introduction  of  machinery  both  in  manufactures  and 
agriculture  and  the  consequent  economising  of  labour  in  both 
directions. 53  A  writer  describing  the  condition  of  the  weavers 
ip  the  early  years  of  the  present  century  states :  “The  most 
miserable  class  of  artizans  were  the  haiid-loom  weavers,  who 
long  continued  to  carry  on  their  trade  at  home.  The  use  of 
power  looms  was  slowly  adopted;  and  even  after  they  were 
generally  introduced,  the  hand-loom  weaver  could  not  change 
his  mode  of  life,  but  continued  to  practise  his  craft  at  home. 
He  could  only  earn  miserable  wages.  He  lived  an  isolated, 
degraded  life,  and  it  was  the  hand-loom  weavers  who  were  the 
foremost  in  the  destruction  of  machinery  and  the  burning  of 
mills.  The  Luddites,  authors  of  the  most  destructive  riots  which 
began  at  Nottingham,  were,  for  the  most  part,  hand-loom 
weavers.  As  prices  rose  and  distress  became  more  general, 
these  men  more  and  more  looked  upon  the  machinery  as  the 
cause  of  all  their  woes,  and  joined  eagerly  in  their  destruction.” 
In  India  the  abundance  of  waste  lands  and  the  possibility  of  • 
a  portion  of  the  weaving  population  finding  work  in  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  lands  is  some  mitigation,  however  inadequate,  of 
their  unfortunate  position. 

41.  Another  industry  which  has  suffered  from  foreign- 
competition  is  the  manufacture  of  iron. 
mamUaeture  of  Jon.  fte  India  contains  an  abundant  supply  of  iron 
ore  and  native  works  for  iron  smelting  were 
not  very  long  ago  scattered  all  over  the  Peninsula,  and  Indian 
steel  was  famous.  Dr.  Buchanan  has  described  minutely  the 
processes  employed  by  native  manufacturers  in  1800  for  smelt¬ 
ing  iron  in  the  districts  of  Salem,  Coimbatore,  Malabar  and 
South  Canara.  The  charcoal  used  was  very  great  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  results  obtained.  In  Salem,  it  is  stated  that  iron 
ore  containing  72  per  cent,  of  metal,  yields  only  15  per  cent, 
of  bar  iron.  The  clearance  of  forests  and  the  consequent  rise 
in  the  price  of  charcoal  have  nearly  extinguished  this  indus¬ 
try  ;  and  iron  smelters  in  many  regions  arc  the  hardest 


worked,  (mi  ill*',  poorest  among  the  population.  Tim  >ron 
fv,  bieli  is  of  very  good  quality  and  superior  to  the  imported 
article)  i«  sold  at  a  high  price ;  nevertheless  the  amount  of 
iron  produced  boar*  but  a  misorablo  proportion  to  the  labour, 
Jimo  and  material  expended.  Tin;  das*  that  has  suffered  is, 
however,  numerically  a  small  otto,  ■while  the  bemdit  io  the 
-‘general  population  by  the  Jail  in  the  prion  of  imported  iron 
mnl  by  the  prevention  of  the  indiscriminate  felling  of  forests 
for  charcoal  burning  has  been  very  groat.  The  extent  of 
the  benefit  may  bit  estimated  from  the  following  figures: 
During  the  past.  18  years,  the  imports  of  iron  into  India  have 
been  doubled  both  in  quantity  and  value,  while-  those  of  steel 
hare  increased  more  than  1  5  times  in  quantity,  but  loss  than  4 
times  in  valric,  thus  showing  that  the  value  of  imported  steel 
is  only  about  one-fourth  of  what  it  was  before.  The  inqiwts  of 
!  hardware  and  cutler}-  have  increased  more  than  two-fold,  while 
!  those  of  railway  and  rolling  stock  have  increased  more  than 
j  6  limes.  The  imports  of  machinery  hove  increased  from  about 
6  lakhs  in  1850-51,  to  nearly  2|  ororos  in  1888-89,  thus 
showing  an  immense  advance  in  the  steam-power  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  There  are  also  indications  ihat  this  country  will  nre  long 
be  able  to  manufacture  iron  on  a  larger  scale  1  ban  hitherto  by 
the  adoption  of  improved  processes.  The  discovery  of  coal  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  and  the  methods  invented  for  its 
economical  use  afford  promise  of  a  great,  future  for  the  irou 
industry.  Fifty  years  ago  the  Madras  Government  spout  con¬ 
siderable  sums  of  money  in  subsidizing  the  Porto  Kovo 
Company  in  the  hope  of  creating  and  developing  an  iron 
manufacturing  industry  according  to  European  processes.  Tire 
scheme  failed  owiug  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  charcoal. 
Eccently,  however,  it  appears  that  near  Pondicherry,  not  far 
from  Porto  Isoyo,  extensive  beds  of  coal,  10,000  acres  in 
extent,  capable  of  producing  250  million  tons  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  ;  whether  this  will  lead  to  an  iron  manufacturing 
industry  being  re-established  in  those  parts  it-  is  difficult  to 
say,  but  considering  the  startling  rapidity  with  which  methods 
for  developing  and  utilizing  natural  resources  are  being  dis¬ 
covered -by  science  at  the  present  day,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
hope  that  the  rich  iron  ores  of  Southern  India  will  not  long 
Remain  unutilized. 


42.  The  shippii 

Th.o  shipping  industry. 
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of  India  has  suffered  also.  Mr. 
in  the  Trade  Report  of  India  for 
writes:  “The  native  craft  em¬ 


ployed  in  the  foreign  trade  do  not  increase.  They  represent 
less  than  2|  per  cent,  of  the  total  tonnage.  Except  for  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  Straits  and  the  Malayan  -Archipelago,, 
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Cejdon,  the  Maldives  and  the  Coast  from  Karachi  to  Muscat, 
these  craft  will  eventually  disappear  from  the  foreign  carrying 
trade.”  This  is  not  a  result  to  he  much  regretted,  as  the 
employment  of  these  small  craft  of  burden  averaging  50  tons 
each  is  not  compatible  with  the  enormous  growth  ot'  the  foreign 
trade  of  India,  and  as  further  it  is  the  use  of  steam  vessels  for 
carriage  that  has  developed  the  trade  with  China  in  Indian 
cotton  manufactures.  The  small  craft,  however,  will  continue 
to  be  used  in  the  carriage  of  the  cheapest  and  bulkiest  articles 
between  the  smaller  ports  which  steamers  do  not  enter. 

43.  Against,  the  disadvantage  to  the  indigenous  industries 
The  d  d  above  referred  to,  have  to  be  set  off  the 

factory  industries.6”  °  new  industries  which  foreign  trade  has 
created.  The  new  industries  which  have 
sprung  up  in  the  Madras  Presidency  have  already  been  noticed. 
Taking  India  as  a  whole,  three  important  new  industries  may 
be  mentioned,  viz.,  jute,  tea.  and coal  The  export  of  jute  in 
1823  was  364  cwts.  valued  at  62  fix.  In  1850-51  the  value 
of  the  exports  of  raw  jute  amounted  to  197,071  Px  and  of 
manufactured  jute  to  215,978  Ex.  In  1890-91  the  values 
were  7-6  millions  Ex  and  2-5  millions  Ex,  respectively.  Jute 
cultivation  is  entirely  carried  on  by  the  natives  of  the  country, 
without  any  extraneous  help.  Baboo  Hem  Chunder  Kerr  in 
his  report  on  the  jute  cultivation  in  Bengal  writes :  “  It  is 
usual  with  some  to  descant  on  the  apathy,  ignorance  and  want 
of  enterprise  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  of  the  ryots 
in  particular,  but  the  figures  here  given  prove  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  cavil,  that  they  are,  notwithstanding  their  alleged 
or  real  defects,  sufficiently  long-headed  thoroughly  to  under¬ 
stand  their  interest  and  capable  of  creating  and  extending  in 
five  and  forty  years  a  trade  to  the  value  of  nearly  4|-  million 
sterling  (now  10  million  Ex)  without  any  aid  from  without. 
That  they  are  capable,  likewise,  of  sustaining  this  trade  and 
extending  it  if  required  and  made  worth  their  while,  no  one 
will,  I  feel  certain,  venture  to  question.  A  s  long  as  the  trade 
is  profitable,  they  will  do  all  that  is  needed,  but  strong  common 
sense  and  long-headedness  will  not  accept  theories  for  facts, 
nor  adopt  new  methods  or  systems,  because  they  are  new,  or 
because  they  are  told  to  adopt  them.  The  new  methods  and 
systems  must  be  proved  to  be  real  improvements  calculated  for 
certain,  to  add  to  their  profits,  or  they  will  have  none  of  them.” 
Tea  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  industry  created  entirely  by 
English  enterprise  and  capital.  The  value  of  the  exports 
amounts  now  to  5-j-  million  Rx.  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas  have 
been  rapidly  driving  the  China  tea  out  of  the  English  market 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  figures.  In  1864  the  imports 
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infii  Eu*'];nti!  wore:  ( Inna ‘85-80  urn]  Indian  2*80  j  total  88-fiO 
miHiou  H>.  The  importe  in  181)0  wore:  China  78-7-1,  Indian 
3  0J  '77,  n ml  (.‘nylon  42*49  ;  lolal  218  million  Hi.  It  is  slated 
ilinl  fix’;  tea  from  India  produces  a  stronger  liquid  than  that- of 
China,  that  is,  a  small  quality  oC  Ihe  former  is  equal  for 
purposes  of  consumption  to  a  larger  qnntily  of  the  latter;  and 
as  ft  hteh  import  duty,  amounting  to  nearly  25  per  cent,  of  the 
value  ?8  levied  in  England  on  all  teas  irrespective  of  their 
quality,  the  Indian  tea  'is  benefited.  The  duty  which  was  (W. 
per  ]h.  has  also  been  reduced  to  id.  The  establishment  of 
collieries  in  India  1ms  berm  effected  in  recent  years,  the  out¬ 
put  of  coal  in  1889  amounting  to  2  million  tons  and  the 'value 
•  fit)  million  Ex.  The  average  value  per  ton  of  Indian  coal  is 
8*4  rupees  while  that  of  imported  coal  is  22*4  rupees,  while  in 
point  of  heating  power  the  latter  lias  an  advantage  of  not  more 
than  ouc-halE.  As  railway  communications  further  develop, 
India  might  be  expected  to' use  her  own  coal  for  manufacturing 
purposes!  In  India  there  wore  at  the  end  of  1889—90,  114 
cotton-mills  and  27  jute  mills  worked  by  steam,  315  cotton 
and  jute  presses,  51  rice  mills,  00  sawmills,  21  breweries,  2 
woollen  mills,  6  silk  mills,  3  soap  factories,  6  large  tanneries, 
48  iron  and  brass  foundries.  1 4  large  sugar  factories,  23  coffoo 
works,  GG  cutch  and  lac  factories,  G1  oil  mills,  4  1  flour  mills,  24 
ice  factories,  23  pottery  and  tile  factories,  15  bone-crushing 
factories  and  84  tobacco  and  cigar  factories,  besides  a  large 
number  of  indigo  and  tea  factories  worked  on  indigo  and  tea 
plantations.  The  establishment  of  these  factories  affords 
cogent  proof  of  the  fact  that  India  is  emancipating  herself, 
as  Mr.  Wells  put  it,  from  her  chronic. sluggishness  and  enter¬ 
ing  on  a  new  era  of  industrial  improvement. 


44.  Taxation. — The  growth  of  taxation  in  this  Presidency 
has  next  to  be  considered.  The  principal  sources  of  revenue 
are  (1)  t-lie  land  tax  and  provincial  rates  ;  (2)  the  income-tax  ; 
(3)  the  salt  duties;  (4)  the  excise  on  spirits  and  drugs;  (5) 
the  customs  duties;  (6)  the  stamp  duties;  and  (7)  fees  for 
the  registration  of  documents.  It  will  be  convenient  to  take 
each  of  these  sources  of  revenue  and  examine  to  what  extent 
they  affect  the  economic  condition  of  the  several  classes  of  the 
population. 

45.  Among  these  sources  of  revenue,  the  land  revenue 

Tax  course’  by  far  the  most  important, 

oi:  rent  ? reTcmic*  a*  There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to 

whether  the  ryot  has  a  light  in  the  soil 
and  whether  the  payments  made  by  him  fall  under  the 
category  of  tax  or  of  rent.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Famine 
Commissioners,  1880,  the  land  revenue  is  a  source  of  income 
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wlnelim  India  must  be  distinguished  from  taxation  properly 
so  called,  as  by  immemorial  and  unquestioned  prescription, 
the  Government  is  entitled  to  receive  from  the  occupier  of  the 
land  whatever  it  requires  of  the  surplus  profit  left  after 
defraying  the  expenses  of  cultivation  ;  and  consequently  land 
revenue  may  with  more  propriety  be  regarded  as  a  rent  paid 
by  a  tenant,  often  a  highly  favored  tenant,  to  the  paramount  ' 
owner,  than  as  a  tax  paid  by  the  owner  to  the  State.  This 
extreme  view  of  the  rights  of  the  State,  which  was  dissented 
from  by  the  Madras  member  of  the  Famine  Commission,  is 
in  consonance  neither  with  the  conclusions  of  the  best  autho¬ 
rities,  nor  with  the  practice  of  the  English  administrators  in 
this  Presidency ;  and  indeed  as  regards  the  latter,  Madras  has 
been  more  fortunate  than  many  other  parts  of  India.  Sir 
Thomas  Munro,  who  is  generally  believed  to  have  denied  that 
the  ryot  had  any  right  in  the  soil  he  cultivated,  says  :  “  The 
ryot  of  India  unites  in  his  own  person  the  characters  of 
laborer,  farmer,  and  landlord ;  he  receives  the  wages  of  the 
laborer,  the  profit  of  the  farmer  on  his  stock,  and  a  small 
surplus  from  1  to  20  per  cent,  on  the  gross  produce  as  rent, 
but  on  an  average  not  more  than  5  or  6  per  cent.”  Again  in 
another  place,  he  remarks  :  “  The  Collector  looks  upon  the 
ryot  as  a  mere  tenant,  and  hence  he  infers  that  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  land  in  India  may  be  regulated  as  in  England.  But 
the  station  of  the  ryot  is  not  so  low  as  is  made  by  his  plan. 

The  ryot  is  certainly  not  like  the  landlord  in  England,  but 
neither  i3  he  like  the  English  tenant.  If  the  name  of  land-  / 
lord  belongs  to  any  person  in  India,  it  is  to  the  ryot.  He ' 
divides  with  Government  all  the  rights  of  the  land.  What¬ 
ever  is  not  reserved  by  Government  belongs  to  him.  He  is 
not  a  tenant  at  will,  or  for  a  term  of  years.  He  is  not  re-  • 
movable  because  another  offers  more.”  The  fact  is,  that  the 
relationship  between  the  ryot  and  Government,  or  between 
the  ryot  and  the  Zemindar  who  is  the  assignee  of  the  rights 
of  Government,  is  not  that  of  landlord  and  tenant,  but  that  / 
of  partnership.51  Professor  Marshall  puts  this  matter  in  a  v 


54  James  Mill  in  writing  to  a  son  who  was  reading  in  the  East  India  Company’ 
lege  at  Haileybury  explained  this  very  clearly  :  He  said,  “Do  not  allow  yoursel 
>e  taken  in,  as  many  people  are,  by  an  ambiguity  in  the  word  'property:  English 
l  in  general  incline  to  think  that  where  property  is  not  entire,  especially  in  the  lane 
•e  is  no  property.  But  property  may  be  as  perfectly  property,  when  it  'includes  onl- 
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Itivate,  the  following  authorities  may  bo  referred  t< 
of  North  Canara,  XTI  Bombay.  High  Court  finpor 
Madras  High  Court  in  the  Attapidi  valley  case  :  il 
‘  ‘  *■  "  "’of  1883;  Sir  Charles  m . 


rkar  ii<rhl.  11«  fwiys  :  “  i n  curly  t.wHV".  find  i«  baokvvnnl 
coumrit'-K,  even  in  our  own  ago, ‘all  rights  io  property  de¬ 
pend  on  general  midersfnndings  wither  than  on  precise  laws 
and  doemnonts.  in  ho  lav  ns'  these  tindcrKtamlhiga  can  be 
reduced  to  definite  terms  and  expressed  in  the  language  of 
modern  business,  they  are  generally  to  the  following  effect-; 
The  ownership  of  land  is  vested,  not  in  mi  individual,  but 
in  a  firm  of  which  one  member  or  group  of  members  is  the 
sleeping  partner,  while  aiiolhw  member  or  group  of  members 
(it  may  be  a  whole  J'nrnily)  is  the  working  partner.  The 
sleeping  partner  is  sometimes  the  rider  of  the  State,  some¬ 
times  he  is  an  individual  who  inherits  what  was  once  the  duty 
of  collecting  payments  due  to  this  ruler  from  the  cultivators 
of  a  certain  part  of  the  soil,  but  what,  in  the  course  of  silent 
time,  has  become  a  right  of  ownership,  more  or  less  definite, 
more  or  less  absolute.  If.  as  is  generally  the  case,  he  retains 
the  duty  of  making  certain  paymeuts  to  the  ruler  of  the 
State,  the  partnership  may  bo  regarded  as  containing  three 
members,  of  whom  two  are  sleeping  partners.  The  sleeping 
partner,  or  one  of  them,  is  generally  called  the  proprietor,  or 
landholder  or  landlord,  or  even  landowner,  Hut  this  is  »n 
incorrect  way  of  speaking,  if  lie  is  restrained  by  law,  or  by 
custom  which  lias  the  force  of  law.  from  turning  rhe  culti¬ 
vator  out  of  his  holding,  cither  by  an  arbitrary  enhancement 
of  the  payments  exacted  from  him  or  by  any  other  means.  In 
that  ease,  the  property  in  the  land  vests,  not  in  him  alone, 
but  in  the  whole  of  the  firm,  of  which  he  is  only  a  sleeping 
partner;  the  payment  made  by  the  working  partner  is  not 
rent  at  all,  but  is  that  fixed  sum,  or  that  part  of  the  gross 
proceeds,  as  the  case  may  be,  which  the  constitution  of  the 
firm  binds  him  to  pay  :  and  in  so  far  as  custom  or  law,  which 
regulates  these  payments,  is  fixed  and  Unalterable,  the  theory 


minute  on  the  BiU  relating  to  Malabar  Land  inures  3  and  <£.j0.>  dated  21st  September 
1882,  No.  1008,  Revenue.  The  last  paucr  is  most  important.  aTT containing  the  cloetara. 
tioria  of  Government  on  the  subject  of  ryot’s  rig-hip  after  fnll  inquiry.  The  conclusions 
stated  by  Government,  are— (I)  that  the  State  cannot,  -without  violating  the  rule  and 
practice  dating  from  time  immemorial,  assert  in  this  Presidency  an  exclusive  right  to 
minerals  in  unoccupied  lands,  but  that  it  is  fully  entitled  to  n  share  in  such  products  as 
in  any  other  produce  of  the  land  j  (2)  that  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  stated  proportion 
of  the  produce  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  administration,  the  proprietary  right  of 
the  ryot  in  the  soil  of  Ids  holding  is  absolute  and  complete;  (3)  that-  ho  is  able  to  mort¬ 
gage,  sell,  devise  or  otherwise  alienate  the  land  5  (4)  that,  on  these  principles,  property 
has  been  changing  hands  from  time  immemorial,  and  for  the  Government'  to  put 
forward  a  chum  now,  which  has  never  been  assorted  mid  which  docs  not  rest  inlaw, 
practice  or  precedent,  would  undoubtedly  rhise  a  feeling  of  distrust  and  discontent 
which  would  take  long  to  allay;  (51  that  it  would  bo  straining  the  Stale’s  privileges  to 
attach  the  condition  of  recognition  of  any  exclusive  rigid  to  minerals  on  the  terms  on , 
which  lands  may  be  newly  occupied,  althoneh  in  the  interests  of  tho  genera!  public,  it 
may  m  particular  instances  bo  justifiable  to  do  so.  in  view  to  the  development  of 
annei-toanod  mineral  resources ;  and  (6)  t-lmf  as  regarcWthc  vast  hulk  of  the  land  occupied 
or  likely  to  be  occupied  for  cultivation,  ruoh  reservation  would  be  absolutely  objectless 
and  would  only  have  the  effect  of  creating  widespread  distrust  in  the  minds  cUhe  people. 
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of  rent  lias  but  little  direct  application.”  It  is  the  fashion  to 
say  that  it  matters  little  by  what  name  the  payment  made  by 
the  ryot  to  Government  is  called,  i.e.,  whether  it  is  designated 
revemis  or  rent)  but,  in  practice,  the  point  of  view  from  which 
the  question  is  regarded  involves  most  important  conse¬ 
quences.  “  To  the  modern  statesman,”  says  Lord  Salisbury 
in  reference  to  this  question,  “the  refined  distinctions  "of  the 
economical  school  are  a  solid  living  reality,  from  which  he 
can  as  little  separate  his  thoughts  as  from  his  mother  tongue. 

To  us  it  may  seem  indifferent  whether  we  call  a  payment 
revenue  or  rent,  so  we  get  the  money;  but  it  is  not  indifferent 
by  what  name  we  call  it  within  his  hearing.  If  we  say  that 
it  is  rent,  he  will  hold  the  Government  in  strictness  entitled 
to  all  that  remains  after  wages  and  profits  have  been  paid, 
and  he  will  do  what  he  can  to  hasten  the  advent  of  the  day 
when  the  State  shall  no  longer  be  kept  by  any  weak  com¬ 
promises  from  the  enjoyment  of  its  undoubted  rights.  If  we 
persuade  him  that  it  is  revenue,  he  will  note  the  vast  dispro¬ 
portion  of  its  incidence  as  compared  to  that  of  other  taxes, 
and  his  efforts  will  tend  to  remedy  the  inequality  and  to  lay 
upon  other  classes  and  interests  a  more  equitable  share  of  the 
public  burden.  I  prefer  the  latter  tendency  to  the  former. 

So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  change  the  Indian  fiscal  system,  it  ,/ 
is  desirable  that  the  cultivator  should  pay  a  smaller  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  national  charge.  It  is  not  in  itself  a  thrifty 
policy  to  draw  the  mass  of  revenue  from  the  rural  districts 
where  capital  is  scarce,  sparing  the  towns  where  it  is  often 
redundant  and  runs  to  waste  in  luxury.  The  injury  is 
exaggerated  in  the  case  of  India,  where  so  much  of  the  reve- , 
nue  is  exported  without  a  direct  equivalent.”  The  above 
views  of  Lord  Salisbury,  which  seem  to  me  to  be  perfectly 
sound,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  again  when  I  have  to 
consider  the  effect  of  land  settlements.  When  the  relation 
between  the  ryot  and  the  Government  is  regarded  as  one  of 
partnership,  it  results  that  the  payment  made  by  the  former 
to  the  latter  is  neither  rent  nor  tax  but  a  share  of  the  pro-  - 
fits.  As  the  Government,  which  is  the  “sleeping  partner ” 
according  to  Professor  Marshall’s  phraseology,  has,  however, 
power  to  assess  the  profits  and  determine  the  portion  to  be 
paid  to  it  as  its  share,  the  public  interests  require  that  the 
assessment  should  be  made  with  as  much  scrupulosity  as 
in  the  case  of  a  tax  to  prevent  the  share  of  the  profits 
of  the  “  working  partner  ”  or  the  private  owner,  being  unduly 
abridged  and  the  incentives  to  increased  production  being 
weakened ;  and  this  object  is  best  attained  by  regarding  the 
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(tmyrjimeni  assessment  of  land  as  being  more  in  the  nature 
of  fi  iax  thau  a  rent. 


Vo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Vo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1889-0 


46.  Tho  subjoined  statement  shows  the 
'•cto-  average  land  revenue  for  decennial  periods 
since  the  beginning  of  the  century  : 


?;o  oi  10  years  onfliji<r  1800-10  ...  8 ‘7 4 

do.  "1819-20  ...  8-7-1 

do.  1820-80  ...  8*08 

do.  1839-10  ...  3-16 

do.  '  1810-50  ...  3-43 

do.  1859-60  ...  8-60 

do.  1809-70  ...  -i  10 

do.  1879-80  ...  4-39 

do.  1889-90  4-81 

30  . .  5-03 


The  figures  for  the  first  three  decades  include  the  proceeds 
of  the  moturplia  taxes  and  of  tho  revenue  from  the  tobacco 
monopoly.  Kurnool  having  been  annexed,  to  British  terri¬ 
tory  in  1838,  the  revenue  of  that  district  is  not  included  in 
the  figures  of  the  years  previous  to  1838.  North  Cauara,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  transferred  to  Bombay  in  1882,  and  the 
revenue  of  this  district  is  included  in  the  figures  given  for 
the  previous  years.  Making  allowances  for  these  circum¬ 
stances,  it  will  bo  seen  that  during  the  first  20  years  of  the 
century  the  revenue  was  nearly  3f  millions  Rx,  when  lands 
were  rack-rented,  that  it  then  began  to  decline  and  fell  to 
3-16  millions  in  the  decade  ending  18-39-40  owing  , to  the 
severe  agricultural  depression  which  then  prevailed,  that  it  • 
took  another  20  years  to  rise  to  the  level  at  which  it  was  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  that  since  1859-60  it  has 
been  rapidly  rising,  the  increase  amounting  to  1 ■ 1  •>  million  Rx 
or  31  -5  per  cent,  The  rise  in  the  revenue  may  be  due  to  (1 ) 
the  extension  of  the  area  under  cultivation,  (2)  the  extension 
of  the  area  under  irrigation,  and  (3)  the  increase  in  the  rates 
of  assessment  imposed  by  the  settlement  department  with  re¬ 
ference  to  the  increase  in  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce. 
The  following  remarks  will  show  to  what  extent  the  increase 
is  due  to  each  of  the  above  causes. ' 

The  land  revenue  consists  of  two  portions,  one  practically 
permanent  and  not  liable  to  enhancement,  and  the  other 
fluctuating.  The  first  head  comprises  the  pesheush  on  per¬ 
manently-settled  estates,  and  the  quit-rents  on  inam  villages 
and  on  inam  lands  found  interspersed  with  ryotwar  lands' 
in  ryotwar  villages.  The  permanently-settled  estates  or 
zomindaris  cover  an  area  of  43,000  square  miles  or  nearly 
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one- third  of  the  whole  area  of  the  Presidency.  The  area 
under  cultivation  in  the  zemindaris  was  estimated  in  1880  at 
about  5 i  millions  of  acres,  or  a  little  more  than  one-fourth 
of  ryotwar  holdings,  and  the  acreage  at  present  is  probably 
somewhat  more.  The  inam  areas  aggregate  nearly  8  million 
acres,  of  which  the  portion  actually  cultivated  may  be  taken 
at  5  millions.  The  land  revenue  derived  from  permanently- 
settled  estates  is  about  50-J-  lakhs  of  rupees,  from  inam 
villages  6^  lakhs,  and  from  minor  inams  21-J  lakhs,  making 
a  total  of  78J  lakhs.  The  revenue  payable  to  Government 
on  these  lands  is  fixed,  except  that  where  unirrigated  lands 
are  irrigated  by  water  derived  from  Government  works 
newly  constructed,  a  water-rate  is  levied.  The  water-rate 
thus  levied  fluctuates  from  year  to  year  and  may  ordinarily 
be  taken  at  7^  lakhs  of  rupees.  Por  the  purposes  of  the 
assessment  of  the  Local  Fund  land  cess,  the  rental  of 
zemindari  estates  has  been  ascertained  to  be  161  lakhs  of 
rupees;  of  inam  villages  to  be  41|  lakhs  of  rupees;  and  of 
minor  inams  to  be  96  lakhs  of  rupees.  The  land  revenue 
therefore  bears  the  proportion  of  one-third,  one-sixth  and 
one-fifth,  respectively,  to  the  rental  of  zemindaris,  inam 
villages  and  minor  inams.  As  regards  the  inam  lands  which 
were  held  on  uncertain  tenure,  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of 
them  has  been  confirmed  to  the  holders  in  perpetuity  with 
full  right  of  alienation  on  condition  of  their  paying  a  light 
quit-rent.  Inam  lands  held  on  condition  of  rendering  service 
to  the  State  have  also,  in  most  districts,  been  enfranchised, 
that  is  to  say,  freed  from  the  condition  of  service  and 
rendered  heritable  and  transferable  property  on  payment  of 
a  quit-rent  amounting  to  five-eighths  of  the  regulated  assess¬ 
ment.  The  only  additional  tax  laid  on  both  zemindari  and 
inam  lands  is  the  local  land  cess  at  63-  per  cent,  of  the 
assessment  for  local  improvements,  which  they  in  common 
with  ryotwar  lands  are  liable  to  pay.  The  zemindars  are 
charged  with  only  a  portion  of  the  cess  at  the  rate  of  3^ 
per  cent,  on  the  difference  between  the  assessment  paid  to 
them  by  the  ryots  and  the  peshcush  paid  by  the  former  to 
Government,  while  the  ryots  pay  at  the  rate  of  3-J  per  cent, 
on  the  assessment  paid  to  the  zemindars.  The  zemindari 
ryots  thus  pay  the  cess  at  only  half  the  rates  at  which  the 
Government  ryots  are  assessed  in  consideration  of  the  fact  of 
tho  land  assessment  levied  by  zemindars  being  much  heavier 
than  those  of  ryotwar  lands.  The  amount  of  the  cess  is  121- 
lakhs  of  rupees,  while  the  prices  of  produce,  and,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  the  annual  money  value  of  the  lands  have  risen  by 
130  per  cent,  since  1850. 
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The  rvoi  war  bud  revenue,  which  was  3  crores  of  rupees 
in  1  852-53,  increased  to  376  ororcs  in  1872-73  and  to4cror« 
in  1889-90.  As  already  observed,  prior  to  18o0,  the  land 
revenue,  owing  to  the 'agricultural  depression  and  the  low 
prices  of  the.  food-grains,  pressed  with  extreme  seventy  On 
the  aoricultural  classes;  and  wider  the  liberal  policy  which 
was  inaugurated  about  that  time,  extensive  reductions  were 
made  in  the  land  assessments,  the  remissions  granted  between 
1850  and  1858  amounting  to  28  lakhs  of  rupees.-.  Between 
1858  and  1872-73  further  remissions  of  taxation  were  made 
to  the  extent  of  24|  lakhs  in  districts  not  brought  under 
the  new  settlement  as  shown  below;  the  abolition  of  the 
oluno'u  system  in  Tanjore  and  Tinnevelly  districts,  1  lakhs  ; 
the  reduction  of  assessment  on  unirrigated  lands  in  South 
Areot  and  Guntur,  Bs.  95,000 ;  the  reduction  of  assessment 
of  garden  lands,  lakhs;  the  abolition  of  the  pullary  tax  in 
Nellore,  Bs.  97,000 ;  the  reduction  of  assessment  of  manavari 
lands  in  Chingleput,  Rs.  15,000;  and  the  abolition  of  the 
tobacco  monopoly,  8  lakhs  of  rupees.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  increase  of  assessment  due  to  the  new  settlement,  not 
taking  into  account  the  local  cesses,  was,  up  to  1872-73,  5| 
lakhs,  and  from  that  year,  up  to  the  end  of  L889-90,  7  lakhs, 
making  a  total  of  12^  lakhs.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the 
.  net  amount  of  land  taxation  remitted  since  1850  is  40  lakhs. 
This  shows  that  the  increase  in  theryotwar  land  revenue  is 
;  entirely  due  to  the  extension  of  irrigation  and  extension  of 
’  cultivation  and  not  in  any  degree  to  the  increase  of  taxation. 
Out  of  1  crore  of  rupees,  by  which  the  ryotwar^  revenue 
demand  in  18S9-90  exceeds  the  demand  in  1852-53,  more 
than  40  lakhs  are  due  to  irrigation  provided  by  irrigation 
works  constructed  by  Government  and  classed  as  productive; 
irrigation  works  constructed  since  1 850,  but  not  classed  as 
;  productive,  have  also  brought  in  a  considerable  revenue, 

.  the  amount  of  which  is  not  ascertainable ;  and  there  is  the 
>  revenue  due  to  the  increase  in  the  acreage  of  holdings,  which' 
has  risen  from  less  than  13  to  21  millions  of  acres,  or  by  about 
60  per  cent.  As  compared  with  1852-53,  the  rate  per  acre 
of  unirrigated  land  has  fallen  from  65  2s.  6  <7.  to  2s.  Of  A.  and 
of  irrigated  land  from  12s.  ol.  to  10s.  and  of  land  of  both 
descriptions  from  4s.  9d.  to  3s.  9 

The  provincial  rates,  which  affect  ryotwar  lands  in  rural 
tracts,  are  (1)  the  local  fund  land  cess,  (2)  the  .village  service 
cess,  and  (3)  the  irrigation  cess.  '  The  last  is  a  Voluntary 
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SSPe&SSsS*?** 

= tress  x%.==5 

rdefrZtTTea0;^  ^  “^Munente  and  “ 
seaesm  part  at  least  the  inerahs  and  grain  fees  wh,Vh 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  the  ryots  We 
bound  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  village  servants  The 

The  whT  0n  rj0trai’  kuds  am0Unt  to  52i  lakhs  of  rupees 
The  whole  amount  is  not  a  new  charge,  as  the  value  of 

the  old  merahs  customarily  paid  before  the  village-cess  was 
introduced  and  which  are  now  no  longer  paid  must  be 

S  h,C  r]  T  le  lncrease  of  Nation  on  ryotwar  land,  taking' 
both  land  revenue  proper  and  provincial  rates  togethefi  ' 

PracHcalf  ^  3°  kkts  °f  ruPees’  if  <^en  so  much! 

the  ™3  heref°r?’  the  lncidence  of  land  taxes  remains 
the  same  now  as  it  was  m  1850  in  nominal  money  value, 
Sn  mg  t0,the  fal1  !n  the  purchasing  power  of  money, 
2Z  rupees  now  being  equivalent  to  1  rupee  before,  a  ryot  has 
to  sell  only  two-fifths  of  the  crop  he  would  have  had^to  sell 
foimerly  to  discharge  the  Government  dues. 

47.  The  considerations  referred  to  above  clearly  show 
Pressure  of  the  laud  that  the  pressure  of  the  land  tax  is  very 
onaud  s  pric"e3  much  less  afc  present  than  it  was  in  the 
c  .  l  .  year  1850,  even  after  making  allowance 

for  the  fact  that  the  area  of  land  actually  cultivated  was  in 
excess  of  the  recorded  area  in  former  years.  That  the  tax  is 
“0dfaf  is  shown  by  tlie  Mgh  prices  obtained -for 
much  of  the  land  under  cultivation.  I  have  collected  and 
given  in  the  appendix  V.-E.  (d)  such  statistics  as  could  be 
obtained  as  regards  the  value  of  lands  in  a  few  districts  from 
the  records  of  the  Registration  department.  In  1830,  land 
had  little  or  no  value  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Presidency  with  the  exception  of  the  districts  of  Taniore, 
Malabar,  South  Canara  and  the  river-irrigated  portions  of 
?^ad“ra  alld  Tinnevelly.  In  the  rich  deltas  of  the  Kistna  and 
the  Godavari,  transfers  of  land  by  sale  appear  to  have  been 
almost  unknown  till  about  1850.  In  1853  Sir  Walter  Elliott 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Northern  Circars,  reported  that  in 
the  Kistna  district  land  was  generally  unsaleable,  and  that,  in 
the  oniy  instances  which  had  come  to  liis  notice,  the  area 
sold  was  15  acres  of  dry  and  5fii  acres  of  wet  land,  the 
puce  obtained  being  Rs.  203.  Again  the  same  oflicer  re¬ 
ported  m  1854  that  the  only  case  of  sale  of  assessed  lands 
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occurred  in  Giro  Mir,  where  10  acres  of  dry  arul  2  acres  of 
wet.  land  yielding  ft  gross  outturn  of  Rh.  oo,  and  bearing 
an  assessment  of'.Rs.  84  fetched  a  price  of  Its.  78.  In  the 
dry  districts,  such  as  the  Ceded  .Districts,  Ac.,  the  only 
lands  that  hud  any  saleable  Table  were  in  am  lands,  and  lands 
irrigated  by  private  wells  or  on  which  cocoanut  and  areca 
plantations' had  been  formed,  almost  the  entire  value  in  these 
cases  being  due  to  the  capital  and  labour  laid  out  by  the 
ryots  in  improving  the  lands,  hi  the  Tanjoro  district  the 
statistics  given  in  the  appendix  V.~E.  (d  1  and  2)  show  that  the 
value  of  lands  in  most,  places  has  risen  to  not  less  than  ten 
times  what  it  was  in  the  early  years  of  the  century.  In  the 
deltas  of  the  Kistna  and  the  GodAvati,  lands  winch  were 
unsaleable  have,  during  the  last  80  years,  acquired  a  high 
value,  though  in  the  former  district  there  are  still  large  tracts 
whore,  owing  to  the  sparseness  of  the  population,  the  value 
has  not  risen  to  anything  like  the  height  it  has  attained 
in  Tanjore.  As  regards  the  rise  m  the  value  of  lands  in  the 
Coimbatore  district,  Mr.  Nicholson  remarks  (1 )  lhat  whereas 
up  to  I860,  or  at  least  in  1889,  only  about  one-eighth  of 
the  dry  land,  three-fourths  of  the  gardens,  and  rac-ftmrth 
of  the  wet  land  was  saleable,  in  1881  the  bulk  of  the  dry 
land  has  a  price  ranging  from  As.  4  to  Hr.  50  per  acre; 
all  gardens  are  saleable,  and  are  worth  from  Its.  50  to  100 
per  acre,  inclusive  of  the  well,  while  the  wet  land  is  wholly 
saleable  at  au  average  of  from  Bs.  250  to  Es.  300 ;  (2)  that 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  lands  bears  a  rental  of  one- 
half  of  the  gross  produce,  whereas  in  1839  a  smaller  propor¬ 
tion  bore  a  rental  of  one-half  the  net  produce,  ?.<?.,  after 
deducting  cultivation  expenses ;  (3)  that,  interest  has  de¬ 
creased,  mortgages  on  landed  property  being  now  freely 
accepted  at  9  per  cent.,  whereas  iu  1839  interest  on  such 
transactions  was  from  12  to  18  per  cent,  and  higher;  (4)  that 
trading  capital  now  turns  to  land  as  an  investment,  and  is 
willing  to  accept  from  it  a  return  of  6  per  cent.,  whereas  in 
1839  it  was  declared  that  trading  capital  did  not  invest  in 
land ;  (5)  that  wells  have  increased  from  about  22,000  to 
about  55,000  in  actual  use,  representing  capital  permanently 
sunk  since  1800  of  at  least  100  lakhs,  besides  that  sunk  in 
wells  not  now  in  use  ;  (6)  that  thousands  of  acres  have  been 
turned  from  dry  into  wet;  (7)  that  the  cultivation  of  very 
valuable  products,  such  as  sugar-cane,  turmeric,  cocoanuts, 
plantains,  &c.,  •  has  largely  increased ;  and  (8)  that  in  the 
recent  unprecedented  famine  (1877-78),  it  was  not  the  ryot 
class  who  suffered  severely,  save  only  those  who  depended 
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S°]ely  on  dry  land.”  All  these  beneficial  results  have  been 
produced  by  the  removal  of  the  special  tax  on  garden  cultiva- 
tion  in  a  district  which  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  driest  in 
the  Presidency,  and  in  which  out  of  62  years  beginning  with 
1803  and  ending  with  1865  the  season  in  9  hid  been  des¬ 
cribed  as  bad,  m  40  as  unfavourable,  and  only  in  11  as  favour¬ 
able  and  in  2  as  “  bumper.”  Mr.  Nicholson  estimates  the 
average  value  of  wet  land  at  Rs.  255  per  acre,  of  dry  land  at 
Rs.  19  per  acre,  and  of  garden  land  at  Rs.  46  per  acre.  The 
poorest  lands  on  the  margin  of  cultivation  have  of  course 
little  or  no  value,  and,  allowing  for  this,  he  puts  the  average 
value  of  dry  land  at  Rs.  12  per  acre.  The  total  capitalized 
value  of  the  lands  under  occupation  he  estimates  at  6-3  crores 
ol  rupees.  In  the  densely  populated  districts,  such  as  Tan- 
]ore,  lands  rapidly  rose  in  value  when  the  prices  of  food 
grains  ruled  high  between  1860  and  1870  ;  since  then  the  rise 
m  value  lias  not  been  quite  so  great.  In  other  districts, 
however,  which  have  been  opened  up  by  extension  of  com¬ 
munications,  the  rise  m  land  values  during  recent  years  has 
been  very  great.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  land  of  course 
is  to  some  extent  due  to  the  fact  of  its  being  a  “safe”  in¬ 
vestment.  In  the  Tanjore  district,'  for  instance,  persons  in¬ 
vesting  money  m  land  do  not  expect  to  get  a.  greater  return 
than  4  or  5  per  cent. ;  and  in  South  Canara  the  return  is  stated 
to  be  as  low  as  3£  per  cent.  Nevertheless  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  land  is  a  sure  indication  of  the  abundance  of  eirculat- 
mg  capital  and  of  the  moderation  of  the  land  tax. 

48.  The  proportion  which  the  land  assessment  bears  to 
Relation  between  the  rent  value  of  the  lands  is  even  a  better 
melfa^rentai assess'  gau&e  of  the  pressure  of  the  land  tax  than 
‘  land  prices.  Statistics  showing  this  pro¬ 
portion  for  all  the  districts  of  the  Presidency  are  not  easily 
procurable.  I  have,  however,  obtained  the  required  particu¬ 
lars  tor  one  district,  viz.,  Coimbatore,  from  leases  registered 
m  1889,  and  the  results  are  given  in  the  appendix  V.-E.  (e  4). 
the  number  of  leases  examined  was  700,  of  which  270  related 
to  dry  lands,  3,084  acres  in  extent,  301  to  garden  lands  of 
3,675  acres,  and  129  to  wet  lands  of  375  acres.  In  the  case  i 
ot  dry  lands,  the  rent  was  3'4  times  the  Government  assess-  ' 
ment,  for  garden  it  was  5’1  times  and  for  wet  lands  5  times. 
Of  the  extent  of  land  leased  out,  only  in  a  small  proportion  of 
cases  are  written  engagements  exchanged,  and  of  such  written 
engagements  only  a  small  proportion  is  registered.  More¬ 
over  it  is  only  the  better  classes  of  lands  that  are  leased  out. 
Nevertheless,  the  figures  above  given  show  that  the  lands 
have  not  been  over-assessed.  In  the  case  of  dry  lands  leased 
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out,  the  average  assessment  comes  to  about  1  rupee,  while  the 
average  dry  assessment  of  the  district  is  14 'annas  10  pies; 
The  wet  lauds  leased  out  do  not  seem  to  be  of  exceptionally, 
good  quality,  for  while  their  average  assessment  comes  to 
Bs.  6-3-2,  the  average  wet  rate  for  the  district  is  Rs.  7-7-0. 
The  following  statement  shows  that  in  a  considerable  number 
of  oases  the  rental  exceeds  even  ten  times  the  assessment:  , 


49.  The  proportion  of  Government  assessment  to  the 
Ratio  of  Government  gross  produce  was  estimated  by  the  Famine 
assessment  to  gross  pro-  Commission  at  6*3  per  cent.,  taking  the 
dEC0-  value  of  the  gross  outturn  at  50 -erores 

of  rupees,  and  the  laud  revenue  at  3*16  erores.  They  have 
excluded  from  land  revenue  1*37  erores  as  being  water 
charge  and  n,ot  forming  part  of  land  tax  proper.  Including 
this  amount,  the  proportion  is  9*2  per  cent.  In  these  calcu¬ 
lations,  however,  the  outturn  of  favourably  assessed  inam 
lands  and  of  zemindari  lands,  which  now  pay  to  Government 
a  smaller  revenue  than  ryotwar  lands,  has  been  included. 
Taking  the  ryotwar  lands  alone,  the;  .average  rate, .of -asses s - 
mentfor  wet  landslides.  5  per  acre  and  for  rlrylands.ljupee 
per  acre,., an d  these  rates  arebet  ween  one-f  our  tli  and.Qne-fiiih 
ancf  one-f ourtejipdgone-sixth,  respectively, ^pf  the  .gross  out¬ 
turn  according  to  settlement  calculations  after  deducting 
from  the  average  outturn  16f  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  wet  and 
25  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  dry  lands  as  allowance  for  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  season.  The  average  outturn  of  lands  is,  however, 
extremely  difficult  to  calculate  on  account  of  the  wide  variety 
of  soils  and  of  seasons,  the  produce  even  in  a  small  cycle  of 
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years  varying  from  almost  nothing  to  a  bumper  crop ;  but 
though,  as  I  shall  have  hereafter  occasion  to  show,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  values  assigned  by  the  settlement  department 
to  the  various  factors  which  enter  into  the  calculations  from 
which  the  Government  assessment  is  deduced  are  even  ap¬ 
proximately  correct,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
proportion  of  the  assessment  of  ryotwar  lands  to  the  gross 
produce  is  higher  than  those  above  given.  In  the  56  case  of 
r>"ds  in  the  poorer  dry  districts  it  is  very  much  less. 

50.  The  Income-tax. — The  revenue  derived  from  this 
.  .  lakhs,  source  amounts  to  18f-  lakhs 

of  rupees.  The  portion  of  the 
tax  relating  to  trades  is  not  a 
new  one,  but  is  the  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  old  moturpha,  some 
account  of  which  has  already 
been  given.  Unpopular  as  the  income-tax  is,  it  is  nothing 
so  unbearable  as  the  old  all-embracing  moturpha,  which,  in 
an  ably  drawn  up  petition,  presented  by  the  Madras  Native 
Association  to  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
appointed  to  enquire  into  Indian  affairs  in  1853,  is  described 
as  “a  tax  on  trades  and  occupations;  embracing  weavers,- 
carpenters,  all  workers  in  metals,  all  salesmen,  whether 
possessing  shops,  which  are  also  taxed  separately,  or  vending 
by  the  roadside,  &c.,  &c.,  some  paying  impost  on  their  tools, 
others  for  permission  to  sell,  extending  to  the  most  trifling 
articles  of  trade,  and  the  cheapest  tools  the  mechanic  can 
employ ;  the  cost  of  which  is  frequently  exceeded  six  times 
over  by  the  moturpha,  under  which  the  use  of  them  is  per¬ 
mitted.”  The  tax,  according  to  Mr.  Dykes,  the  Collector  of 


Salem,  who  was  examined  by  tbc  Select  Committee,  varied  in 
each  district  and  in  every  village,  and  its  assessment  was,  in 
the  highest  degree,  arbitrary.  The  mode  of  assessment,  was 
off.cn  as  follows  :  A  man’s  father  had  paid  the  tax  and  the 
son  was  generally  assessed  at  the  same  amount.  If  the  latter 
was  considered  to  be  an  energetic  man  and  was  believed  to 
drive  a  better  trade,  the  matter  was  reported  to  the  Collector 
the  next  time  ho  visited  that  part  of  the  district.  If  the 
trader  was  a  man  of  any  sense,  I  nee  Mr.  Dykes'  words,  he 
bought  off  the  village  authorities  and  did  not  get  his  assess¬ 
ment  raised,  the  extent  of  his  dealings  not  being  reported. 
Sir  Thomas  Munro  mentions  that  in  the  Bollary  district,  the 
tax  amounted  to  between  15  and  20  per  cent,  of  the  income 
in  some  taluks  and  little  or  nothing  in  others,  the  reason 
for  indulgent  treatment  in  the  latter  cases  being  that  the 
merchants  were  obliged  to  furnish  at  a.  low  rate  whatever 
articles  were  required  for  the  public  service,  to  take  the 
Sirkar  share  of  the  crops,  damaged  stores,  &c.,  at  10  per 
cent,  above  the  market  rate,  and  to  pay  “  occasional  ”  contri¬ 
butions.  Sir  Thomas  Munro  proposed  to  impose  A  uniform 
tax  of  15  per  cent,  throughout  the  district.  In  one  village 
in  the  Coimbatore  district  barbers,  carpenters  and  black¬ 
smiths  paid  Rs.  2-5-8  each;  pariah  labourers  paid  As.  14-2 
and  chucklers  paid  each  Rs.  2-5-8.  The  Public  Works  Com¬ 
missioners  of  1852  give  some  interesting  statistics  regarding 
the  oppressive  character  of  this  tax.  They  state,  “In 
connection  with  the  important  object  of  increasing  the  class 
of  consumers  not  directly  concerned  with  the  growth  of  food, 
we  cannot  but  observe  that  the  moturplia  or  tax  on  trades¬ 
men  and  artizans  appears  singularly  objectionable.  In-  a 
country  where  the  classes  engaged  in  trade,  manufactures 
and  the  useful  arts. are  extremely  few  in  number  compared 
with  those  occupied  in  agriculture,  the  disfavour  of  the  former 
branches  of  industry  is  increased  by  a  special  impost  levied 
on  those  employed  in  them.  It  amounts  in  all  to  £116,000 
and  this  trifling  sum  is  collected  from  no  fewer  than  994,224 
individuals  being  only  1  $.  R.  or  2s.  4'd.  from  each  contri- 
butor.  The  Commissioners  go  on  to  remark  “a  large  part 
of  the  moturpha  is  paid  by  the  weavers  and  forms  an  addition 
to  the  difficulties  with  which  they  have  to, contend  in  com- 
pebing  with  the  English  manufacturer.  In  this  case  too,  the 
tax  is  more  than  usually  inquisitorial,  as  the  amount  varies 
with  the  number  of  looms  employed  by  each  payer ;  bouses 
are  frequently  entered  in  order  to  discover  concealed  looms, 
as  the  Indian  loom  is  easily  dismantled  and  put  awav.”  -  The 
grossly  unequal  incidence  of  the  tax  in  the  several  districts 
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will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  table.  The  number  of  payees 
of  income  tax  m  the  districts  referred  to  and  the  incidence 
per  head  are  added  for  purposes  of  comparison : 


The  number  of  payees  of  the  income-tax  throughout  the 
Presidency  in  1890-91  was  56,809  and  the  average  assess¬ 
ment,  Rs.  28-10-6  per  head.  Besides  the  income-tax,  a  tax 
on  arts,  trades  and  professions  is  levied  in  Municipal  towns  ;  - 
the  amount  collected  in  1889-90  was  Us.  1,80,557,  and  the 
number  of  payees  43,932,  and  the  average  payment  Rs.  4-1-9 
per  head:  The  exemption  of  incomes  below  Rs.  500  from 
assessment  has  minimized  much  of  the  inquisition  and  op¬ 
pression  incidental  to  the  levy  of  a  tax  of  this  kind,  and  if 
the  state  of  the  finances,  permit,  the  limit  of  exemption  may 
be  extended  to  Rs.  1,000.  If  this  were  done,  the  revenue 
from  this  tax  would  be  reduced  by  a  fourth.  This  is  the  only 
direct  tax  paid  by  the  official,  professional  and  the  trading 
classes  who  are  bound  to  contribute  their  fair  share  to  the 
public  burdens,  and  it  is  therefore  quite  sound  in  principle. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  assessing  official  salaries  and  profes¬ 
sional  incomes ;  and  as  regards  trade  profits,  the  exemption 
of  incomes  below  Rs.  500  secures  to  a  great  extent  from 
oppression  the  classes  least  able  to  protect  themselves.  The 
people  are  becoming  accustomed  to  the  tax,  and,  though  the 
revenue  derived  is  small,  it  is  collected  without  much  addi¬ 
tional  cost,  and  if,  as  I  believe  it  will,  the  country  makes  a 
rapid  advance  in  industrial  development,  this  source  cf  revenue 
might  in  course  of  time,  be  expected  to  become  important. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  once  for  allrecognized  as  permanently 
incorporated  into  the  system  of  taxation  of  the  Empire  and 
not  be  periodically  threatened  with  extinction. 

51.  The  Government  salt  monopoly  in  this  Presidency 
Salt  Revenue.  was  created  in  1805.  Previously  under 
native  Governments  the  manufacture  of 
salt  was  farmed  out  in  some  places,  but  on  no  defined  system, 
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privilege  of  manufacture  without  any  payment;.  In  film 
Northern  Girears  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Muhammadan  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  limit  the  manufacture  of  salt  to  its  own  haveliy 
or  home  farm  lands,  and  to  prohibit  the  making  of  salt  in 
Zemimlam.  hi  Nowpada  in  1787  the  price  of  suit  was  Its. 
40  per  garce  of  120  muunds  (1  maund=S2flb.).  The  price 
of  salt  inland  was  four  and  often  eight  times  the  price  on 
tlio  coast  varying  according  to  the  distance  from  the  coast. 
Before  the  Government  monopoly  came  into  force,  the  price  of 
salt  at  Calient  in  1800  was,  according  to  Buchanan,  4  annas  a 
maund.  In  Mangalore,  Bombay  salt  was  sold  for  less  than 
4  armas  and  Goa  salt  less  than  3  annas  a  mannd.  At  Tai- 
kulam  (near  Bangalore)  the  price  of  earth  salt  was  10  annas 


*  Thr,  Government  monopoly 
of  salt  food  from  time  to  time  Ime 


8  pies  per  mannd,  and  of 
Madras  sea  salt  2  rupees  or 


™”  '  the  creation  of  the  Govern¬ 


ment  monopoly  the  price  at 
the  Government  factories  was 
fixed  *  at  9g-  annas  at  first, 
and  it  has  been  continually 
enhanced  till  if  amounts  now 
to  2  rupees  11  annas.  Till 
1882,  the  manufacture  of  salt 
except  on  Government  account 
was  prohibited.  Between  1882 
and  1886,  the  system  of  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  salt  by 
private  individuals  on  payment 
of  an  excise  duty  was  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  Government  mono¬ 


poly  system  throughout  the  Presidency,  with  the  exception 


of  half  a  dozen  places  where  the  old  system  is  still  main¬ 
tained.  The  growth  of  the  salt  revenue  since  the  beginning 
of  the  century  will  he  seen  from  the  figures  given  below : 
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Since  1820',  the  consumption  of  salt  cannot  be  said  to 
have  increased  as  much  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
increase  of  population,  the  suppression  of  illicit  manufacture 
and  smuggling  and  the  development  of  communications, 
though,  of  course,  owing  to  the  area  supplied  with  Madras 
salt,  which  competes  with  that  of  Bombay,  having  under  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  trade  changed  from  time  to  time,  the 
figures  above  given  for  different  years  will  have  to  be  cor¬ 
rected  to  admit  of  their  being  compared  with  one  another 
The  development  of  railways  and  the  fall  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  money  have  also  doubtless  made  the  tax  less  burden^ 
some  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  money  rates  of  duty 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been  in  the  inland  districts. 
Thus  in  1814,  when  the  monopoly  price  of  salt  at  the  coast 
was  14  annas  a  maund,  Madras  sea  salt  was  sold  in  Bellary 
at  Rs.  2-8-0  per  maund;  and  in  1850  when  the  Government 
price  was  Re.  1,  the  price  in  Bellary  was  a  little  less  than 
Rs;  2-8-0.  The  prices  in  the  Cuddapah,  Bellary,  Kurnool 
Coimbatore  and  Salem  districts  in  1862,  1873  and  1883  when 
the  monopoly  prices  at  the  factories  were  Rs.  1-8-0.  Rs.  2 
and  Rs.  2-3-0,  compare  as  follows : 


There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  the  salt  tax 
presses  with  severity  on  the  poorer  classes,  especially  on  the 
sea  coast,  where  the  duty  has  been  enhanced  in  recent  years, 
and  large  preventive  establishments  have  at  the  same  time 
been  employed  to  put  down  illicit  manufacture  and  smuggling. 
There  has  been  much  discussion  as  regards  the  soundness  of 
the  policy  of  taxing  a  necessary  of  life  like  salt.  The  Duke 
of  Argyle,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  said  in  1S69  :  v' 
“On  all  grounds  of  general  principle,  salt  is  a  perfectly 
legitimate  subject  of  taxation.  It  is  impossible  to  reach  the 
masses  of  the  people  by  direct  taxes  ;  if  they  are  to  contribute 
at  all  to  the  expenditure  of  the  State,  it’ must  be  throim-h 
taxes  levied  upon  some  articles  of  universal  consumption.  &If 
such  taxes  are  fairly  adjusted,  a  large  revenue  can  thus  bo 
raised,  not  only  with  less  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  but  with  less  real  liajdship  on  them  than  in  anv  other 
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Tray  whatever,  Them  is  no  other  article  tn  India  anawnring 
ilhsj  descrijdiuu  ujioii  which  any  rax  is  levied.  1(  appears  lo 
bo  the  only  oiks  winch  at  present  in  that  country  can  occupy 
the  place  ■which  is  held  in  our  own  fiscal  system  by  the  great 
articles  of  consumption  Irani  which  a  large  part  of  the  impe¬ 
rial  revenue  is  derived.  1  am  of  opinion  that  the  salt  fax  in 
India,  must  continue,  to  he  regarded  as  a  legitimate  important 
branch  of  the  public  revenue.  It  is  the  duty,  however,  of  the 
Government  to  pec  that  such  faxes  arc  not  so  heavy  as  to 
boar  unjustly  on  the  poor  by  amounting  to  a  large  percentage 
ou  thoir  necessary  expenditure.”  That  the  poorer  Classes 
should  contribute  their  quota  to  the  revenue  of  the  country 
may  bo  fully  admitted,  but  the  Halt  tax  is  about-  the  worst 
means  which  ran  be  employed  to  drew  contributions  from 
thorn,  aucl  nothing  but  the  direst  necessity  can,  in  a  country 
.like  India,  justify  resort  to  taxation  of  this  kind.  The  tax, 
taking  the  consumption  per  head  in  this  Presidency  at -16  lb. 
per  annum,  amounts  to  from  2i  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  income 
of  a  poor  family,  which  is  barely  sufficient  in  many  cases  for 
subsistence.  The  diet  of  the  poorer  classes  is  such  that  they 
have  to  use  a  much  larger  quantity  of  salt  than  the  richer 
classes  who  use  considerable  quantities  of  sugar  and  of  vege¬ 
tables  containing  salt.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  quantity 
of  salt  required  by  a  labouring  man  in  this  Presidency  is 
double  the  quantity  required  by  a  labouring  man  in  Northern 
India,  part  of  whose  diet  consists  of  wheat ;  and  the  equal¬ 
ization  of  the  salt  duties  throughout  India  has  really  had  the 
effect  of  enhancing  jtlie  duty  on  salt  to  persons  who  require 
salt  to  a  large  extent  and  of  diminishing  it  to  persons  who 
require  salt  to  a  much  smaller  extent.  Tlie  greatest  objection 
to  the  salt  tax  is,  however,  the  large  establishments  at  heavy 
-  cost  which  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  to  protect  the.  revenue.  t 
The  strength  of  the  Police  force  employed  throughout  the 
Presidency  for  the  prevention  and  detection  of  crime  against 
life  and  property  is  22,668  and  tlie  cost  86-|  lakhs  of  rupees ; 
while  the  force  employed  for  the  protection  of -the  suit  and 
abk&ri  revenues,  that  is,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  people 
from  doing  what,  but  for  these  taxes,  would  be  innocent 
.  and  even  meritorious,  is  8,606.  the  cost  being  13£  lakhs  -of 
rupees.  This  multiplication  of  Government  establishments 
of  a  semi-police  character  with  none  of  the  responsibilities  of 
the  regular  police  force  is  to  my  mind  a  serious  evil.  The 
tendency 67  of  the  Salt  Department,  as  indeed  of  all  depart- 


s’  The  Sail  Uapartmont  ha?  of  Wo  ypars  rooomr 
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ments,  is  naturally  enough  to  strengthen  its  own  hands, 
irrespective  of  other  considerations,  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
tecting  with  theoretic  completeness  the  revenue  which  it  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  collecting,  and  it  is,  therefore,  a 
matter  for  particular  satisfaction  that  the  Government  of 
Madras  in  1889,  when  the  salt  law  was  revised,  resisted  the 
attempt  made  by  this  department  to  have  it  declared  by  law 
that  any  earth  in  which  salt  might  enter  in  ever  so  small 
quantities  was  to  be  regarded  as  contraband  “  salt,”  and  any 
dealing  with  such  earth  including  mere  collection,  as  “  illicit 
manufacture,”  even  in  places  where  there  is  likely  to  be  no 
appreciable  danger  to  the  revenue.  A  further  objection  to 
the  salt  tax  is,  that  it  has  rendered  the  suppression  of  the 
manufacture  of  earth  salt  in  various  places  a  necessity,  thus 
preventing  the  utilization  of  natural  resources,  and  has  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  development  of  the  saltpetre  industrjr  and  the 
manufacture  of  glass,  salt  being  the  chief  material  in  alkali, 
and  alkali  in  glass.  In  the  Ceded  Districts  and  Kurnool 
alone,  manufacture  of  earth  salt  amounting  to  5  lakhs  of 
maunds  or  nearly  6  per  cent,  of  the  entire  salt  production  in 
the  country  was  suppressed.  The  salt  manufactured  was 
perfectly  wholesome  and  considerable  quantities  of  it  used  to 
be  given  to  cattle.  This  practice  has  now  entirely  ceased. 
The  effect  of  the  tax  on  public  health58  is  very  prejudicial, 
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tin-l  it  seem  a  to  me  to  be  n  matter  for  serious  consideration 
v bother  this  (ax  should  be  maintained  at  its  present  high 
love!,  when  so  much  attention  'is  now  being  devoted  to  the 
improvement  of  the  sanitation  of  the  country  and  the  health 
of  the  population.  I  would  therefore  venture  respectfully  to 
suggest  that  the  gradual  reduction  and  eventual  abolition 
of  this  lax  should  be  pressed  on  the  attention ‘of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India,  a  tax  on  the  consumption  of  tobacco  lieing  if 
necessary  imposed  as  a  substitute.  A  tax  on  tobacco  man¬ 
aged  under  a  system  Mho  that  in  force  in  France  will  be 
liable  to  none  of  the  objections  urged  against  the  tax  on 
salt.  The  plant  can  grow  only  on  particular  soils  and  requires 
careful  cultivation;  and  it  will  not  therefore  be  necessary  to 
employ  as  costly  preventive  establishments  for  the  protection 
of  a  tax  on  tobacco  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  salt  which  forms 
spontaneously  in  many  places  on  the  coast.  Any  quantity 
of  excellent  tobacco  might  be  grown  on  the  limkas  or  islands 
in  the  Goddvari  and  Kistna  rivers  which  are  at  the  disposal 
of  Government  and  leased  out  annually  for  cultivation. 
Tobacco  is  not  a  bulky  article  like  salt,  does  not'  waste  in 
being  carried  inland  or  cost  much  for  carriage.  According 
to  one  estimate  the  value  of  the  tobacco  produced  and  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  country  is  6  millions  fix.  and  according  to 
another  it  is  2-|  millions.  Taking  the  lower  figure,  a  tax 
amounting  to  300  per  cent.59  on  the  cost  price  of  the  tobacco 
consumed  will  yield  the  revenue  now  derived  from  salt. 
Tobacco  is  not  a  necessary  of  life,  at  all  events  to  such  an 
extent  as  salt,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  tax  will  be  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  poorest  classes,  who  it  is  considered  should 
be  called  upon  to  bear  their  share  of  the  public  burdens. 

52.  The  receipts  from  this  source  consist  of  the  revenue 
derived  from  (1 )  country  spirits  ;  (2)  toddy 
drags™0  °n  spmts  and  or  fermented  palm  juice ;  (3)  spirits  and 
fermented  liquors  imported  or  made  in  the 
country  according  to  the  European  methods  ;  and  (4)  opium. 
The  abkari  or  revenue  derived  from  intoxicating  liquors  is 
an  ancient  one  in  this  Presidency.  Tavernier  mentions  that 
the  King  of  Golgonda  derived  a  very  large  revenue  from  the 


by  those  taxes,  and  how  much  more  of  the  articles  t-hoy  would  wuisunio  if  the  duties- 
were  lower.  ^Bul  while  this  peculiarity  o£  rarlirect  j  axation  makes  it  a  most  conteaienfe 
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consumption  of  toddy  (fermented  palm  juice),  notwithstand- 
mg  that  the  use  of  liquors  was  strictly  forbidden  by  the 
Muhammadan  religion.  Among  the  Hindus,  drinking  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  general  among  the  lower  classes  of  the 
population  and  especially  the  aboriginal  tribes  from  the 
earliest  times.  In  a  letter,  written  in  1683,  by  Father  John 
DeBntto,  of  the  Madura  Jesuit  Mission,  to  the  General  of 
the  Society  at  Rome,  he  states :  “  The  King  of  Marava  </ 
encamped  with  his  army,  offered  the  wonted  sacrifice  to  the 
mother  of  the  gods  and  did  not  fail,  according  to  his  custom, 
to  satisfy  his  devotion  heartily  with  the  liquor-  of  the  palm, 
which  he  styled  piously  the  milk  of  the  goddess.  It  must 
be  observed  that  the  Maravars  do  not  think  themselves 
bound  to  keep  the  law  which  so  sternly  forbids  the  nobler 
castes  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor.  So  they  have  taken 
care  to  dignify  in  name  this  liquor  which  the  other  castes  call 
the  devils  drink  (petannir).5’  Tippu  Sultan  endeavoured  to) 
carry  out  the  injunctions  of  the  Muhammadan  religion  by 
issuing  an  order  to  the  effect  that  all  the  palm  trees  within! 
his  dominions  should  be  cut  down.  The  order  was  obeyed! 
only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  capital.  No  special  mea¬ 
sures  were  taken  by  the  English  Government  until  about 
1870  to  check  the  consumption  of  liquors  beyond  farming  out 
places  of  sale.  Since  then  the  liquor  traffic  has  been  brought 
under  regulation,  and  consumption  checked  by  the  gradual 
enhancement  of  duty  levied  both  on  liquors  manufactured 
in  the  country  and  imported  from  abroad.  A  detailed 
account  of  the  various  measures  adopted  for  this  purpose 
and  of  the  success  which  has  attended  them  is  given  in  a 
note  printed  as  appendix  V.— E.  (g)  to  this  memorandum,  and 
it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  here  what  is  there  fully  stated. 

The  facts  and  statistics  given  in  the  note  will  show  beyond 
doubt  that  the  allegations,  sometimes  made,  to  the  effect  that 
drunkenness  is  spreading  both  among  the  higher  and  the 
lower  classes,  and  that  the  Government  is  directly  interested 
in  extending  the  consumption  and  not  in  checking  it,  are 
entirely  untrue,  so  far  at  all  events  as  this  Presidency  is 
concerned.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  quantity  of  country 
liquor  now  consumed  is  about  5  per  cent,  more  than  what  it 
was  in  1875  as  shown  by  the  returns  of  liquor  which  has  paid 
excise  duty,  while  the  population  has  increased  by  about  10 
per  cent.  The  real  diminution  in  consumption  is  Very  much 
more  than  this,  for  there  was  no  special  preventive  "agency 
employed  prior  to  1884  to  check  illicit  consumption  which 
was  then  very  prevalent.  In  Malabar,  for  instance,  which  is 
full  of  palm  groves,  the  consumption  of  liquor  was  formerly 
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practically  unregulated.  The  stringent,  measures  adopted  in 
recent  years  for  Concentrating  distillation  of  liquors  in  a  few 
centra)  places  and  for  limiting  sales  to  licensed  places  fiave 
increased  the  price  of  liquor  and  reduced  the  consumption  so 
much,  that  the  complaint  is  now  often  made  that  the  poorer 
classes  suffer  hardship  in  being  deprived  of  toddy  which, 
though  an  intoxicant,  is  believed,  to  some  extent,  to.  be  a 
substitute  for  food.  The  number  of  licensed  places  for  the 
sale  of  liquors,  which  had  to  be  kept  at  a  .high  level  at  the 
outset  with  a  view  to  take  away  the  inducements  for  illicit 
traffic,  has  since  been  enormously  reduced.  All  these  measures 
were  inaugurated  long  before  Mr.  Caine  interested  himself 
in  tlie  Indian  abkari  question,  though  the  credit  certainly 
belongs  to  him  of  not  allowing  tlio  Government  to  relax  its 
efforts  in  this  direction.  That  the  consumption  of  liquor  can 
be  regulated  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  duty  levied 
thereon  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  increases  in  prosperous 
years  and  diminishes  in  years  of  scarcity.  The  impression 
that  drunkenness  is  spreading  among  the  higher  classes  is 
also,  to  a  great  extent,  unfounded.  It  is  true  that  among  the 
educated  classes  there  is  •  now  less  religions  scruple  than 
formerly  in  taking  liquor  under  medical  advice,  when  there 
is  absolute  necessity  for  doing  so,  but  drunkenness  is  not 
■considered  among  these  classes  less  disgraceful  than  for¬ 
merly,  and  the  number  of  persons  addicted  to  drinking  is 
exceedingly  small  and  has  shown  no  tendency  to  increase 
in  recent  years.  The  returns  of  imported  liquors  show  that 
the  imports  of  spirits  and  wines  have  greatly  fallen  off  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  The  imports  of  beer 
have,  on  the  other  hand,  very  considerably  increased.  Beer, 
however,  is  drunk  by  Europeans  and  Eurasians,  and  by  the 
lower  classes  of  natives  on  the  Nflgiri  hills,  where  it  is  super¬ 
seding  country  spirit,  the  price  of  which  has  very  much  risen 
on  account  of  the- heavy  duty  levied  on  it.  The  duty  on  im-  . 
ported  and  country-made  beer  in  proportion  to  its  alcoholic 
strength  is  much  lighter  than  that  on  spii’its  or  even  toddy, 
and  it  is  very  desirable  that  it  should  he00  raised.  Mr.  Caine 
would  do  a  real  service  if  he  could  induce  the  Home  Govern¬ 
ment  to  consent  to  an  enhancement  of  the  import  duty  on 
beer,  and  the  enhancement  of  the  excise  duty  will  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course. 


‘ «»  The  excise  duty  on  beer  in  England  is  6s.  3d.  a  barrel  or  a 'little  orer  2d.  a  gallon. 
The  excise  and  import  duly  on  beer  in  India  is  1  anna  a  gallon.  1  Beer  contains  about 
8  per  cent,  alcohol,  and,  if  it  *ere  taxed  at  the  same  rate  as  spirit,  vie.*  11s.  6  per 
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The  sale  of  opium  -was,  till  1880,  unregulated,  chiefly 
because  it  was  not  generally  consumed  except  for  medicinal 
purposes  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  Presidency.  Its  use,\, 
however,  was  all  along  pretty  general  in  the  hill  tracts  of  the  ’ 
four  northern  districts  and  on  the  Nilgiris,  the  drug  being 
considered  to  be  a  prophylactic  against  malarial  fever.  The 
poppy  plant  used  to  be  cultivated,  to  a  small  extent,  in  the 
bill  tracts,  but  the  cultivation  has  been  prohibited  since 
1880.  As.  now  a  duty  is  levied  on  the  transport  and  retail 
sale  of  opium  in  addition  to  the  excise  duty,  the  price  of  the 
drug  has  been  considerably  enhanced  and  its  consumption 
has  been  much  restricted.  The  total  quantity  consumed 
throughout  the  Presidency  is  only  77,000  lb.,  of  which 
68,000  lb.  forms  the  consumption  of  the  four  northern 
districts.  Of  the  total  number  of  shops  licensed,  viz.,  1,050, 
no  less  than  716  are  situated  within  these  districts. 

The  total  revenue  from  the  excise  on  spirits  and  drugs 
since  the  beginning  of  the  century  has  been  as  follows  : 


Average  of  ten  v 
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Million 

•06 

Do. 

do. 

1819-20 

■12 

Do. 

do. 

1829-30 

T  5 

Do. 

do. 

1839-40 

•17 

Do. 

do. 

1849-50 

•22 

Do. 

do. 

1859-60 

•26 

Do. 

do. 

1869-70 

■42 

Do. 

do. 

1879-80 

...  -59 

Do. 

do. 

1589-90 

In  1889-90  ... 

...  1T4 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  revenue  has  risen  enormously 
especially  during  the  last  decade,  the  causes  for  the  increase 
being,  as  already  explained,  not  any  extension  of  consumption 
but  the  enhancement  of  taxation.  The  excise  on  intoxicating  v'' 
liquors  and  drugs,  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  is  a 
very  desirable  form  of  taxation,  for  whereas  all  taxes  are 
objectionable,  because  they  restrict  production  and  consump¬ 
tion,  the  objection  does  not  apply  to  this  tax,  the  restriction 
of  consumption  being  the  very  object  aimed  at  in  regulating 
the  traffic  and  the  revenue  derived  being  obtained,  as  it  were, 
incidentally  and  not  being  in  itself  the  object.  To  some 
extent,61  the  increase  in  the  revenue  is  an  index  to  the 

“  The  total  revenue  in  this  Presidency  from  excise  is  1-2  million  Hr.  and  the 
total  expenditure  on  drinking  may  be  taken  at  about  twice  that  Bum  or  2*4  million  Rx. 

In  England  the  expenditure  on  drink  is  enormous,  being  estimated  at  180  millions 
sterling.  The  consumption  per  head  is  *96  gallon  of  spirit,  *36  gallon  of  wines  and  26  SO 
gallon  of  beer.  In  this  Presidency  the  consumption  per  head  may  be  roughlr  estimated 
as  follows:  Spirit  *044  gallon  ;  wines  *0001  gallon;  toddy  *25  gallon  ;  beer  **025  gallon. 

In  the  estimate  given  above  imported  liquors  are  assumed  to  have  been  consumed 
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improved  means,  thongli  not  the  improved  education,  of  the 
working  classes,  from  winch  it  is  almost  entirely  drawn.  It 
seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  it  is  right  and  proper  that  this 
,  revenue  shook!  he  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  local  Govern¬ 
ment  in  view  to  its  being  devoted  to  the  amelioration  of 
the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  classes  to  whose 
ignorance  and  improvidence  it  owes  its  existence.^  Under 
present  arrangements,  throe-fourths  of  the  revenue  is  taken 
hy  the  Government  of  India  for  imperial  purposes,  and  this, 
I  venture  to  submit,  is  not  as  it  should  be. 

53.  The  fluctuations  in  the  Customs  revenue  of  the  Presi¬ 
dency  since  the  beginning  of  the  century 
Customs  revonno.  been  as  follows ; 


Average  of  ten  years  ending  1809-10 
Do.  do.  1819-20 

Do.  do.  1829-30 

Do.  do.  1889-40 

Do.  do.  -1849-50 

Do.  do.  1 859-60 

Do.  do.  1869-70 

Do.  do.  1879-80 

Do.  do.  1889-90 

In  1889-90  . 
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49 

58 

43 

25 

14 

24 

28 
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The  decline  in  the  revenue  of  the  later  years  as  compared 
with  the  revenue  of  the  earlier  years  of  the  century  is  the  • 
result  of  the  policy  of  freeing  trade  and  industries  from  all 
obstacles  calculated  to  impede  their  natural  growth  and  of 
leaving  them  to  their  unfettered  development,  which,  under 
the  impulse  of  the  free  trade  principles  adopted  in  England, 
has  been  maintained  in  this  country  during  the  last  40  years.  * 
The  abolition  of  the  Sayer  or  inland  transit  duties  which  had 
given  rise  to  frightful  abuses  and  had  weighed  upon  the 
springs  of  industry  like  a  dead  weight  has  already  been 
referred  to.  In  1844,  the  year  in  which  the  Sayer  duties  : 
were  abolished,  the  trade  between  ports  within  British  India 
was  declared  free,  the  revenue  relinquished  on  both  accounts 
being  36  lakhs  of  rupees.  The  tariff  as  regards  foreign  trade 
was  at  the  same  time  remodelled,  hut  the  old  principle  of 
differential  and  discriminating  duties  in  regard  to  articles 
imported  from  and  exported  to  British  territories  and  similar 
articles  exported  to  and  imported  from  other  countries,  as 
well  as,  in  regard  to  merchandise  carried  in  British  and 
foreign  ships  was  still  maintained.  Thus  the  rate  on  metals, 
wrought  and  unwrought,  the  produce  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  or  any  British  possession,  if  brought  iu  British  ships; 
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countries  paid  6  per  cent.  Metals,  the  produce  of  foreign 
countries,  if  brought  in  British  ships,  paid  6  per  cent.,  and  if 
brought  in  ships  of  other  countries  paid  12  per  cent.  On 
cotton  goods  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  any 
British  possession  the  duty  was  3-J  per  cent,  if  brought  in 
British  ships  and  double  that  rate  if  brought  in  foreign  ships. 
Similar  discriminating  duties  were  imposed  on  articles  of 
export  merchandise  also.  Cotton  shipped  to  Europe,  the 
United  States  of  America  and  any  British  possession  in 
America  paid  no  duty,  if  the  article  was  taken  in  British 
ships,  and  9  annas  a  maund  if  taken  in  foreign  ships.  The 
export  duty  on  cotton  taken  to  other  countries  in  foreign 
ships  was  Es.  1-2-0  a  maund.  These  injurious  restrictions, 
the  relics  of  the  old  Colonial  system,  which  must  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  development  of  a  trade  between  India  and  foreign 
countries,  were  done  away  with  in  1858-59,  but  as  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  Government  on  account  of  the  Indian  mutiny  and 
the  consequent  increase  of  public  expenditure  were  very 
great,  the  Customs  duties  were  generally  raised  from  5  to 
20  per  cent.  Since  1860,  the  reforms  of  the  tariff,  with  some 
notable  exceptions,  have  consisted  in  the  reduction  and  sub¬ 
sequent  abolition  of  the  duties  on  most  articles  of  merchan¬ 
dize.  The  only  articles  on  which  an  import  duty  is  now  j 
levied  are:  (1)  arms  and  ammunition  and  military  stores, 
(2)  liquors,  (3)  salt,  and  (4)  petroleum;  and  the  export  list 
of  dutiable  articles  consists  of  (1)  paddy  and  rice,  and  (2) 
opium.  The  import  duty  on  arms  and  ammunition  is 
necessitated  by  political,  and  that  on  liquors  by  moral,  consi¬ 
derations,  the  object  in  both  cases  being  to  prevent  and  not 
to  promote  their  unrestricted  use.  The  import  duty  on  salt 
is  necessitated  by  the  excise  duty  on  the  same  commodity, 
and  I  have  already  given  my  reasons  for  considering  this  tax 
to  be  in  the  highest  degree  objectionable.  The  import  duty 
on  petroleum,  which  is  “  the  light  of  the  poor,”  is  also  open 
to  objection,  but  the  tax  is  a  light  one,  and  its  collection  does 
not  involve  any  special  hardship,  or  additional  machinery,  as 
owing  to  the  explosive  nature  of  the  article,  its  import  and 
storage  can,  under  any  circumstances,  be  allowed  only  subject 
to  special  restrictions  imposed  for  ensuring  public  safety. 
Among  the  dutiable  articles  of  export  tariff  the  duty  on  opium 
is,  of  course,  unobjectionable,  at  all  events  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  anti-opium  society  whose  object  is  to  restrict  the 
consumption  of  Indian  opium  in  China.  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  in 
his  financial  statement  for  1882-83  made  the  following  remarks 
in  connection  with  the  economic  objections  to  the  Government 
monopoly  of  the  drug  and  the  moral  aspects  of  the  traffic  in  it. 
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“  The  economic  objections  to  the  manner  in  which  the  opium 
revenue  is  raised,  whether  in  Bengal  or  Bombay,  may  be 
admitted  to  bo  considerable.  In  the  former  case’  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  itself:  engages  in  private  trade —a  course  which  is 
open  to  obvious  objections.  In  the  second  case,  n  heavy 
export  duty  is  imposed.  Tn  both  cases  the  course  adopted 
interferes  with,  and  restricts  the  free  production  of,  and  the 
trade  in,  opium.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  would  bo 
profitable  to  any  trader  to  pay  for  crude  opium  a  much  higher 
sum  than  is  now  paid  by  Government  to  cultivators  of  Bengal. 
If,  therefore,  supposing  such  a  thing  to  be  possible,  no  restric¬ 
tion  were  placed  on  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy,  and  if  at  the 
same  time  the  export  duty  were  taken  off,  it  is  certain  that  an 
immense  stimulus  would  be  given  to  the  production  of  opium, 
and  that  China  would  be  flooded  with  the  Indian  drug.  Thus 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  removal  of  the  economic  objec- 
■  tions,  the  moral  objections  would  be  intensified  in  degree. 

,  So  long,  therefore,  as  the  plea  of  the  anti-opium  society  is 
confined  to  the  contention  that  the  Indian  Government  should 
cease  its  direct  connection  with  the  opium  trade,  it  may  be 
said,  with  perfect  truth,  that  their  policy  is  based  purely  on 
theory.  Not  only  can  it  effect  no  practical  good,  but  it  almost 
certainly  would  do  a  great  deal  of  harm.  It  would  increase 
the  consumption  of  opium  in  China.  •  It  would,  by  cheapening 
the  price  of  the  Indian  drug,  cause  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
population  who  now  smoke  native  opium,  to  substitute  Indian 
opium  in  its  place.  It  would,  moreover,  encourage  the  use 
of  opium  amongst  the  native  population  of  India,  some  of 
whom,  notably  the  Sikhs,  are  already  addicted  to  the  practice ; 
and  it  would  result  in  a  diminution  of  the  food  supply  of 
India.,  by  reason  of  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  over  land  on 
which  cereals  are  now  grown.  If,  therefore,  the  policy  is 
not  merely  to  be  theoretical,  but  is  to  be  productive  of  some 
practical  good,  it  must,  aim  not  only  at  the  disconnection  of 
the  Indian  Government  with  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
opium,  but  at  the  total  Suppression  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
poppy.”  To  us  in  Madras  where  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy 
i  is  entirely  prohibited,  the  interest  in  the  opium  question  arises 
,  from  the  fact  that  the  abolition  of  the  export  duty  On  the 
l  drug  and  the  relaxation  of  the  restrictions  placed  on  its  trans- 
i  port  will  have  the  effect  of  flooding  Southern  India  with  a 
I  noxious  article  and  of  creating  a  taste  for  it  among  its  popu¬ 
lation,  which  is  not  now  addicted  to  the  practice  of  consuming 
opium.  Further  the  relinquishment  of  the  large  revenue 
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wanted  is  that  the  salt  duty  should  be  either  removed  or 
reduced.  The  export  duty  on  rice  violates  every  principle, 
and  is  most  injurious  in  practice.  It  used  to  be  defended  on 
the  ground  that  India  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the  production 
of  rice,  but  this  argument,  as  has  been  repeatedly  pointed -out 
by  Mr.  O’Conor  in  his  trade  reviews,  is  not,  and  was  never, 
fairly  sustainable.  Indian  rice  is  used  (1)  for  distillation,  (2) 
for  starch,  and  (3)  for  food,  and  in  these  various  uses  rice  has 
to  compete  with  several  other  products,  and  India  with  several 
other  countries.  The  countries  that  enter  .into  competition 
with  India  are  Siam,  Cochin-China,  Japan,  Java,  Northern 
Italy,  and  the  productions  which  enter  into  competition  with 
rice  are  maize,  barley,  rye,  potatoes,  Mohwa  flower,  and  even 
wheat  and  sugar,  many  kinds  of  which  are  being  sold  in  the 
English  market  as  cheaply  as  rice,  and  even  more  cheaply. 
The  rice  used  for  food  has  to  compete  with  European  rice 
(that  of  Lombardy  in  particular)  and  with  the  rice  of  the 
Asiatic  countries  as  well  as  with  Madagascar  rice  and  the  rice 
produced  in  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union.  Mr.  O’ Conor 
points  out  that  whereas  20  years  ago  we  did  a  large  'business 
with  China,  that  trade  has  almost  ceased  to  exist,  Cochin- 
China  as  well  as  Siam  having  driven  our  rice  out  of  the 
market.  The  export  duty  on  rice,  3  annas  a  maund,  which 
amounts  to  7  per  cent,  on  the  value,  is  a  heavy  one,  and 
its  retention  in  the  tariff,  while  duties  far  less  injurious  in 
their  effects  have  been  abolished,  gives  occasion  for  valid 
complaint.62 
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54.  The  growth  .,f  the  stamp  revenue 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  figures; 
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This  revenue  lias  developed  rapidly  since  1850  when  the 
Code  of  Civil  Procedure  was  passed,  and  the  system  of  levying 
court  fees  by  moans  of  stamps  on  civil  suds  instituted  was. 
introduced.  Of  the  sum  of  05  lakhs  of  rupees,  -which  is  the 
revenue  now  derived  from  stamps,  40  lakhs  arc  obtained  from 
judicial  slumps  and  25  lakhs  from  general  stamps.  The 
institution  fee  levied  on  civil  suits  is  ?|  per  cent,  on  the 
value  of  the  property  in  litigation  when  it  does  not  exceed 
Its.  1,000,  and  the  rate  is  reduced  for  higher  values,  the 
maximum  fee  being  limited  to  11s.  3,000.  On  criminal  com¬ 
plaints  a  feo  of  8  annas  is  levied.  Apart  from  the  abstract 
question  of  the  propriety  of  taxing  justice,  there  is,  little  to 
complain  of  in  regard  to  the  stump  duties  on  judicial  pro¬ 
ceedings.  The  growth  of  the  revenue  is  entirely  due  to  the 
increase  in  litigation  consequent,  on  the  general  progress  of 
the  country  and  the  great  increase  in  value  of  moveable,  and 
immoveable  property,  more  especially  the  latter.  The.  number 
of  civil  suits  instituted  in  1850  was  81,392,  the  value  of  the 
property  involved  being  55  lakhs.  In  1889  the  number  of 
suits  had  increased  to  255,00b  and  the  value  of  the  property 
to  3’75  crores  of  rupees.  The  average  value  of  a  suit,  which 
in  1850  was  Its.  70,  is  now  Rs.  146.  Recently  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  had  the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  tho 
expenditure  on  tho  maintenance  of  Civil  Courts  was  recouped 
by  the  stamp  duties  paid  by  the  litigants,  investigated.  Tho 
result  as  regards  the  Madras  Presidency  was  that  the  receipts 
were  found  to  be  very  slightly  in  excess  of  the  expenditure. 
If  the  scheme  which  appears  to  be  under  the  contemplation 
of  Government  for  further  improving  the  position  and  st,atus_ 
of  the  Distinct  Mnnsiffs  and  Sub-Judges  he  carried  out,  there 
will  be  no  profit  to  Government,  but  on  the  other  hand  a 
slight  loss.  The  court  fees  levied  on  suits  doubtless  bear 
hard  on  the  poorer  litigants  to  some  extent ;  but  the  remedy 
for  this,  however,  is  not  the  abolition  of  the  fees,  but  the 
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provision  of  popular  and  inexpensive  tribunals  for  the  settle- 
inent  or  petty  litigation. 

The  duties  levied  under  the  general  stamp  law  are  not 
very  onerous  as  the  rate  for  transfers  of  land68  on  sales  and 
mortgages  which  form  the  bulk  of  the  transactions  in  regard 
to  which  duties  have  to  be  paid,  is  only  one  per  cent.  The 
provisions  of  the  stamp  law,  which  are  based  mainly  on  those 
ot  the  corresponding  English  Act,  are  not  intelligible  in 
many  respects,  and  this  obscurity  and  the  stringency  of  the 
provisions  made  for  ensuring  compliance-  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  law  sometimes  work  considerable  hardship  to 
ignorant  and  unlettered  peasants  who  cannot  afford  to  obtain 
competent  legal  advice  when  they  have  documents  to  execute. 
Much  or  this  hardship  has,  however,  been  since  removed  by 
tJm  orders  issued  by  Government  making  it  obligatory  on 
officers^  of  the  Registration  department  to  advise  persons 
consulting  them  as  to  the  stamp  duty  payable  on  documents. 
At  present  the  opinion  of  the  Registration  officer  is  not 
conclusive  and  does  not  relieve  the  person  who  has  acted 
upon  it  from  responsibility  for  insufficient  stamping.  An 
alteration  of  the  law  relieving  from  responsibility  persons 
whose  documents  have  been  accepted  as  sufficiently  stamped 
and  acted  on  for  registration  purposes  by  an  officer  of  the 
Registration  department  will  remove  all  room  for  complaint. 

I  do  notbelieve  that  the  revenue  will  be  in  tbe  least  affected 
by  this  change  of  procedure,  as  the  proceedings  of  the  subor¬ 
dinate  officers  of  the  Registration  department  are  being  very 
closely  scrutinized  by  tbe  District  Registrars  in  this  respect 
and  any  laxity  observed  is  promptly  taken  notice  of. 

55.  The  system  of  registration  and  authentication  of  docu- 
Kegistration  fees  ments  is  one  of  recent  introduction  and 
■the  fees  collected  are,  to  a  great  extent, 
devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  establishments  required  for 
the  purpose.  The  present  revenue  is  about  11  lakbs  of  rupees, 
of  which  about  8  lakhs  of  rupees  are  annually  expended. 
Further  improvements  in  contemplation  will  reduce  the  sur¬ 
plus,  out  of  which  have  to  be  met  tbe  pensionary  liabilities 
as  regards  the  officers  employed  in  the  department.  Tbe 
registration  fee  amounts  to  -63  per  cent,  of  the  value  of 
the  transaction  in  the  case  of  sales  and  -60  per  cent,  in 
the  case  of  mortgages  and  is  therefore  very  moderate.  On 


unloveable  property  which  changes  hands  by  transfer 
■ling  and  that  which  changes  hands  by  succession  SO 
arged  on  both  amount  to  8  millions  or  5'T  per  cent,  on 
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cf-ioitH  <>!’  .-mall  valium,  viz.,  those  not  exceeding  Rs,  | 00 
in  value,  the  Ibe  is  comparatively  high,  but  the.  miuiulinn  fee 
cannot  well  bo  fixed  lower  than  8  tmrUis  the  present  limit.,, 
bu.vinu  mrarr]  if)  the  cost  of  stationery  ami  the  charges 
incurred  for  transcribing  the  documents  m  tbe  registers. 
}n  this  Presidency  the  convenience  of  tbe  general  public  fans 
boon  ecm.-tnltmi  by  tbo  establishment  of  rogisf  ration  offices  in 
large  numbers:  am)  tlio  tune  1ms  arrived  for  making  tbe 
registration  ot  all  documents  relating  to  immoveable  pro* 
perfy  men  where  tbe  value  is  los  than  li-i  100.  compulsory. 
LTndev  the  present  law,  documents  of  tins  kind,  except  sales 
and  gifts,  arc  not  required  to  be  registered,  but,,  it  is  pro¬ 
vided  tliat  unregistered  transactions  as  regards  such  pro¬ 
perties,  even  if  prior  in  point  of  time,  aro  to  have  no  effect 
as  agamst  registered  transactions.  Tins  loaves  a  considerable 
loop-hole  for  fraud.  If  this  is  remedied,  tbe  registration 
system  will  be  capable  of  considerable  development  in  direc¬ 
tions  which  will  admit  of  a  complete  record  of  transactions 
connected  with  landed  properties  being  maintained  in  a 
readily  accessible  form. 

56.  In  the  appendix  V.-E.  (i)  will  be  found  a  statement 
showing  the  incidence  of  the  taxes  levied 
Jmndence  of  **«.  in  1852-53,  1872-73,  and  1889-90  per  head 
of  the  population.  In  1852-53,  the  inci¬ 
dence  was  Rs.  1-14-6,  in  1872-73  Rs.  2-10-8,  and  ijjJ889-90 
Rs.  2-14-3  per  head,  or,  in  other  words,  the  rate  of  incidence 
has  increased  since  1852  by  51  per  cent.,  while  the  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  money  has  fallen  by  60  per  cent.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  also  that  of  the  taxes  collected  more  is  spent 
in  promoting  the  public  safety,  health  and  convenience  and 
education  in  this  Presidency  than  formerly  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  figures  :  Expenditure  on  irrigation  works 
45'7  lakhs  of  rupees  in  1 889-90  against  9’7  lakhs  in  1849-50 ; 
buildings  and  roads  not  including  railways  58  lakhs  against 
7'2  lakhs;  judicial  establishments  41  -3  lakhs  against  23‘6 
lakhs;  police  39’8  lakhs  against.  9-8  lakhs;  education  22-9 
lakhs  against  1*1  lakh  ;  medical  relief  33'3  lakhs  against  1*2 
lakhs;  and  the  postal  service  13 '9  lakhs  against  4 *3  lakhs. 
The  development  of  the  resources  of  tbe  country  by  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  irrigation  works,  canals, 
railways  and  roads  has  already  been  noticed.  In  1852-53 
there  were  three  public  schools  with  an  attendance  of  448, 
pupils  ;  jn  1889-90,  there  were  16,226  public  institutions . 
-with  517,055  pupils  and  4,286  private  institutions,  with 
'83,496  pupils.  In  .1850  there  were  130  post  offices  cou- 
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trolled  by  30  postmasters;  at  the  close  of  1 889-90“  there 
were  1,691  imperial  post  offices,  1,412  letter  boxes,  985 
postmen,  and  893  village  postmen,  besides  68  district  post 
offices  and  748  village  postmen.  The  telegraph  offices  have 
of  course  been  all  established  since  1850.  The  number  of 
letters  posted  in  1853-54  was  3'66  millions  and  newspapers 
0-29  millions;  in  1889-90  the  numbers  were  48  and  3-8 
millions  respectively.  I  have  no  exact  statistics  as  regards 
the  number  of  hospitals  and  dispensaries  in  1850 ;  these 
institutions  were  maintained  only  at  the  head-quarter  stations 
of  the  several  districts  and  the  rural  tracts  had  not  the 
advantage  of  them.  In  1889  there  were  393  institutions, 
in  which  2-|  millions  of  persons  were  treated,  the  daily 
average  attendance  being  17,000. 

b7.  The  standard  of  living  and  the  general  condition  of 
the  different  classes  of  the  population. — For  purposes  of  this 
enquiry,  the  general  population  may  roughly  be  divided 
into  four  main  divisions ;  viz.,  I,  the  agricultural  classes, 
comprising  landowners,  tenants  and  agricultural  labourers ; 


11,  labourers  not  connected  with  land;  HI,  flu;  professional, 
mercantile  and  of, her  classes  owning  capital  other  than  land ; 
IV,  tlm  artizan  classes  and  small  traders.  The  divisions  hero 
referred  to  have  been  very  roughly  made,  and,  in  some 
instances,  they  overlap  one  another.  A  landlord  is  often  a 
money-lender  or  trader,  and  an  artizan  frequently  owns  a 
piece  of  land ;  and  a  peasant  proprietor  okes  out  his  small 
income  from  land  by  non-agriculturaJ  labour,  <■.<!.,  by  Spin¬ 
ning  or  working  on  the  roads  during  the  non-agricultural 
season.  The  prosperity  or  the  reverse,  of  large  sections  of 
the  population  must  also  re-act  on  the  condition  of  other 
classes,  for  instance,  traders  prosper  when  the  agricultural 
classes  thrive  and  so  on.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  conveni¬ 
ence  in  considering  the  condition  of  different  sections  of  the 
population  separately,  and  the  main  divisions  above  given 
are  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  purpose  in  view.  For  the 
most  recent  information  regarding  the  number  of  persons 
falling  under  each  of  the  main  divisions,  we  must  wait  till 
the  detailed,  tables  connected  with  the  census  taken  in  1891 
are  published.  I  have  given  in  the  appendix  Y  ■— F.  (a)  a  table 
extracted  from  the  census  report  of  1881 ,  showing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  engaged  in  the  several  occupations  in  1881  as 
compared  with  the  number  in  1871,  but,  owing  to  the 
dissimilar  methods  adopted  in  classifying  occupations  at  the 
twro  censuses,  the  results  shown  cannot  he  fully  relied  on. 
Statistics  as  regards  persons  engaged  in  the  several  occupa¬ 
tions  according  to  the  census  of  1891  are  not  yet  available. 

58.  There  is  a  pretty  general  impression  that  in  this 
Presidency  land  is  held  in  .small  proper-  „ 
dSre.  1‘,'nd'owmng  ties  by  pauper  ryots.  There  is  truth  in 
this,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  is  often 
supposed.  Out  of  the  90  millions  of  acres  forming  the  area 
of  this  Presidency,  27-|  millions,  or  between  one-third  and 
one-fourth,  are  held  by  849  zemindars ;  15  of  these  zemindars 
hold  6f  million  acres,  or  nearly  half  a  million  each,  paying  to  , 
Government  a  pesheush  of  2  lakhs  of  rupees  on  an  average ; 
128  zemindars  hold  9J  millions  of  acres  and  pay  to  Gov¬ 
ernment  an  average  pesheush  of  18,100  rupees ;  and  706 
zemindars  and  mittadars  hold  2f  million  acres  and  pay  a 
pesheush  which  averages  1,300  rupees.  The  pesheush  of  the 
zemindaris  was  fixed  at  two-thircls  of  the  rental  in  the  case 
'  of  ancient  estates,  and  90  per  cent,  of  the  rental  in-  the 
case  of  estates  newly  created  at  the  time  of  the  permanent 
settlement.  A  few  large  estates,  which  were  held  as  military 
jaghirs,  pay  a  quit-rent.  The  rental  of-  all  these  estates 
amounts  to  161  lakhs  of  rupees,  while  the  pesheush  amounts 
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to  50  lakhs,  or,  in  other  words,  the  rental  is  now  more  than  > 
three  times  the  peshcush,  and  the  zemindars  have  conse-  ! 
quently  enormously  benefited.  Between  1830  and  1850, 
owing  to  the  low  prices  of  grain  which  prevailed,  several 
zemindars  in  the  Kistna  and  God&vari  districts  were  unable 
to  meet  their  engagements  with  Government  and  their 
estates  were  consequently  sequestered,  sold  by  auction  and 
purchased  by  Government  and  incorporated  with  ryotwar 
lands.  But  for  this  circumstance,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
rich  delta  of  the  Godavari  and  Kistna  would,  at  this  day,  have 
consisted  of  zemindari  lands.  The  estates,  which  escaped 
this  process,  yield  a  very  large  revenue  to  their  owners,  who, 
with  some  exceptions,  squander  it  in  litigation  and  dissipa¬ 
tion,  and  the  benefits,  which,  it  was  expected,  would  accrue 
from  the  permanent  settlement,  have  not  so  far  been  realized. 
Education,  however,  has  been  forcing  its  way  latterly  even 
among  zemindars,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  they  will,  within 
another  generation,  utilize  their  wealth  and  resources  in 
improving  the  condition  of  their  tenantry  and  in  aiding  the 
general  progress  of  the  country. 

The  next  class  of  landowners  are  the  inamdars  who  ■ 
number  438,659  and  hold  between  them  8'2  millions  of  acres 
or  19  acres  each  on  an  average.  Out  of  this  area,  a  little 
more  than  3  millions  of  acres  are  comprised  in  entire  inam 
villages  and  the  remainder  consists  of  petty  holdings  origin¬ 
ally  held  on  service  tenure  in  ryotwar  villages  and  recently 
enfranchised.  The  position  of  the  latter  does  not  differ 
materially  from  that  of  the  ryotwar  puttadars.  The  holders 
of  whole  inam  villages,  who  generally  belong  to  the  sacerdotal 
and  non-cultivating  classes,  are  in  an  impoverished  condition, 
their  property  having  got  sub-divided  into  minute  portions. 
The  revenue  paid  by  these  estates  amounts  to  16  per  cent,  of 
the  rental.  Originally  inam  properties  were  not  transferable 
by  sale  and  were  liable  to  be  resumed  by  Government  on 
failure  of  direct  heirs  of  the  holders.  All  these  properties, 
with  a  few  insignificant  exceptions,  have,  as  already  observed, 
been  freed  from  these  restrictions  and  declared  heritable  and 
transferable  property,  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  light  quit- 
reDt  imposed  by  way  of  compensation  to  the  State  for  the 
reversionary  right  relinquished  by  it. 

The  third-class  of  landowners  are  those  numbering  550, 
who  have  redeemed  the  land-tax  by  making  a  lump  payment  < 
to  Government.  These  properties  consist  of  parcels  of  land 
forming  house-sites  or  gardens  attached  to  house-sites. 

The  fourth-class  consists  of  purchasers  of  waste  lands  in  - 
hill  tracts  for  the  formation  of  plantations.  The  area  held 


under  this  tenure  is  small,  and  the  land-tax  imposed  is  nob 
liable  to  enhancement. 

The  fifth  and  by  far  the  most  numerous  class  comprises 
the  ryotwar  puttndurs  or  peasant  proprietors.  The  total 
number  of  estates  on  this  tenure  is  2,850,000  and  the  number 
of  owners  including  shareholders  is  4,000,000.  The  total 


area  of  ryot  war  villages  is  59 ’3 
million  acres,  from  which  '31 
million  acres  must  he  deducted 
on  account  of  unculUmiblo 
waste  and  lands  held  on  in  am 
tenure  and  lying  interspersed 
with  ryotwar  holdings,  leaving 
28'3  millions  which,  at  present, 
are  considered  fit  for  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Of  this  area  21-2  million 
acres,  paying  a  revenue  to 
Government  including  cesses 
of  a  little  more  than  Rs.  2  per 
aero,  are.  comprised  within  ryot- 
War  holdings,  the  remainder 
being  unoccupied.  The  mar¬ 
ginally  -  noted  statement  85 
shows  the  distribution  of  the 
ryot- war  puttadars  into  several 
grades,  with  reference  to  the 
amount  of  tax  paid  by  them. 
The  revenue  statistics  of  this 
Presidency  do  not  show  the 
distribution  according  to  the 
areas,  but  the  revenue  paid  is 
a  better  index  to  the  status 
of  a  ryot  than  the  area  of 
holding,  and  the  area  can 
be  roughly  deduced  from  the 
revenue,  by  assuming  that  each 
acre  pays  Rs.  2  as  land-tax. 
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If  settlement  calculations  can  be  relied  on,  one  acre  of 
ordinary  dry  land,  which  is  assessed  at  Rs.  1-12-0, 66  gives 
an  outturn  of  Rs.  17  taking  good  and  bad  seasons  together, 
and  8  acres  of  such  land  would  give  Rs.  136.  Deduct¬ 
ing  Rs.  14,  the  Government  tax,  which  is  a  little  more 
than  10  per  cent,  of  the  gross  outturn,  there  is  left  about 
Rs.  122  for  the  subsistence  of  the  family  of  the  ryot  and  for 
defraying  the  cultivation  expenses,  which  are  estimated  at  Rs. 
5  per  acre.  Out  of  this,  wages  of  labour  amount  to  about 
Rs.  3,  and  what  the  ryot  will  have  to  expend  in  cash  or  grain 
is  Rs.  2  per  acre  or  Rs.  16  for  8  acres,  when  he  cultivates 
the  land  himself  and  does  not  employ  hired  labour.  There 
is, 67  therefore,  left  for  subsistence  about  Rs.  106  or  Rs.  9 
a  month,  and  this  sum  will  enable  a  ryot’s  family  to  subsist 
according  to  the  standard  of  living  in  force  among  the  ryot 
population.  Probably,  the  family  will  make  also  something 
by  growing  vegetables,  keeping  a  cow  for  raising  dairy  pro¬ 
duce  for  consumption,  &c.,  all  of  which  will  leave  a  margin 
above  the  cost  of  subsistence,  but  this  may  be  neglected.  _ 
Eight  acres,  therefore,  of  ordinary  dry  land,  paying  Rs.  14, 
or  a  proportionately  larger  area  of  inferior  land,  paying  the 


kiiidc  aiaomit  of  fax,  nitty  'ho  tnlcen  ;w  ilio  jtren,  vliioli  a  ryot 
family  rausf  ouliivato  hy  meanx  i,f  tho  labour  of  its  mom  bars 
to  procure  subsistence,  and  that,  where  the  area  of  bolding  is 
less,  tlio  ryot  must  supplement  bis  earnings  from  cultivation 
of  bis  own  holdings  by  labouring  for  others  to  procure  a  sub¬ 
sistence,  Bimihirly.  owners  of  land,  who  hold  ISO  acres  of 
]  ordinary  wet  and  dry  land,  paying  to  (fovmnnont.  about  Its, 
100  as  land-fay.  will  be  able  just  to  maintain  their  families 
on  the  rent  of  the,  lands  obtained  by  letting  them  to  tenants'. 
These  arc  the  minimum  limits  lor  obtaining  a  subsistence,  by 
working  in  the  fields  in  l.ho  one  case,  and  by  letting  the  lands 
in  the  other,  without  other  resources.  Ryots  bolding  lands, 
which  are  between  S  and  -50  acres  in  extent,  may  be  taken  as 
belonging  to  the  class  of  persons  who  cannot  afford  to  let 
their  lands  to  tenants  and  live  solely  on  the  rent,  but  will  be 
able  to  hire  labour  for  cultivation,  themselves  doing  a  portion 
of  the  work  of  cultivation,  or.  at  all  events,  superintending 
its  details.  Their  larger  holdings  will,  of  course,  enable 
them  to  keep  a  larger  number  of  catlle,  and,  provided  that 
the  families  are  of  the  average  si?,e,  to  save  some  money. 
Bow,  bearing  these  limits  of  area  in  mind,  it  will  be  seen 


clasp,  and  moreover  stalusfcios  of  areas  are  not  available  for  rius  pin-pose,  l^auds  are 
of  all  degrees  of  fertility,  and  ummeatod  lauds  diflor  so  enormously  xn  value  from 
irrigated  lauds  that  the  revenue  assessment  per  ami  vanes  from  4  annas  to  12 
rupees  m  the  ease  of  single  crop  and  to  lb  rupees  m  the  ease  of  double  crop 
lands.  It  is  for  t.lus  reason  tnafc  I  bare  taken  the  assessment  as  a  bettor  test  for 
determining;  the  nfal/ts  or  each  rvot.  It  is  found  that  about  27‘7  per  cent,  or  about  "one- 
third  of  the  land  rovouue  is  paid  by  rrots  who  pav  on.  an  average  Ks.  17  per  head.  As 
the  average  assessment  per  aero,  taking  wet  and  dry  land  together,  is  about  .Ks.  2, 'and 
the  average  assessment  for  dry  land  alone  Re.  1  per  acre,  a  man  who  -pays  Re,  17  as 
revenue  can  hold  8  acres  assessed  at  11s.  2  each  or  17  acros  assessed  at  Re.  1  each.  The 
income  of  a  ryot  of  this  class  including  the  wages  of  his  own-  labour  and  that  of  his 
family,  I  calculated  at  Ite.  9  per  mensem,  wheu  he  and  the  members  of  his  family  culti¬ 
vate  tbo  holding  themselves.  Jt  has  been  objected  1  hat  according  to  settlement  calcula¬ 
tions  the  income  comes  out  as  only  lls,  5  per  mensem.  The  objection  overlooks  tho 
fact  that  the  settlement  calculations  arc  based  on.  certain  assumed  commutation  rates 
for  valuing  produce,  which  are  much  below  the  actual  market  rates,  whilo' What  is 
required  is  the  present  income  of  the  family.  Moreover  it  has  been  found  in  connection 

Pariah  population  in  tho  Chinglopub  district  that  a  puclial  or  land-less  agricultural 
labourer,  and  his  wife  earn  more  than  Its,  5  per  mensem  besides  obtaining  presents 
on  occasions  of  marriages,  feasts,  &c..  from  their  employeis;  and  the  income  of  a  ryot 
cultivating  8  acres  of  land  assessed  at  Rs.  I-I2-Q  or  Rs.  2  each  or  17  acres  assessed  at 
1  rnpoo  per  acre  is  surely  not  over-estimated,  but  nmch  under-estimated  by  being  put 
down  at  Rs.  9  per  mensem  when  it  is  remembered  that  such  income  includes  the  wages 
of  the  members -of  the  ryot’s  family.  Similar  considerations  apply  to  the  other  classes 
of  the  ryots  referred  to  in  the  tevfc.  The  calculations  are  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  agricultural  income  is  proportional  to  the  revenue  assessment  which  is  true  only  os 
a  very  rough  approximation i  and  this  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  which  is  to  indicate' 
the  manner  in  jrhich^  tho  question^  should  bo  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of 

Income  of  each  class,  ft  has  boon  contended  that  the  'great,  majority^ 
culturista  have  very  small  holdings.  This  is  trap,  but  it,  is  tho  case  all  the  world  , 
over  in.  countries  where  «  peasauc  properties  prevail  j  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
where  large  farms  prevail,  tho  vast  majority  of  tho  agricultural  population  owns  no  land 
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that  out  of  the  total  revenue  of  ryot  war  holdings,  17-5  per 
cent.,  or,  say,  roughly,  one-fifth,  is  contributed  by  agricul¬ 
tural  labourers  who  must  eke  out  a  living  by  working  for 
others,  the  small  extent  of  land  held  by  them  being  m  the 
nature  of  agricultural  allotments,  the’  produce  of  which 
merely  goes  to. supplement  their  earnings  by  labour.  Another 
2,7-7  per  cent.,  or,  roughly,  one-third,  is  contributed  by 
peasant  proprietors  who  cannot  afford  to  employ  hired  labour 
except  during  the  time  of  harvest.  Another  31 A  per  cent.] 
or  about  one-third,  is  contributed  by  proprietors  who  must 
farm  their  own  lands,  but  who  can  employ  hired  labour  for 
carrying  on  some  or  all  the  manual  work  connected  with  the 
farm.  The  remainder  is  paid  by  the  class  who  can  afford  to, 
but  need  not,  let  their  lands,  and  subsist,  not  certainly  in 
plenty,  but,  as  I  have  already  stated,  in  accordance  with  the 
standard  of  living  usual  among  their  class  in  this  country. 
If  this  class  were  sufficiently  educated,  and  cultivated  the 
holdings  without  sub-letting  them,  they  would  be  able  to 
adopt,  not  indeed  very  expensive  improvements,  but  such  as 
those  which  small  proprietors  in  European  countries  might 
be  expected  to  undertake. 

The  number  of  ryots  in  zemindaris  may  be  estimated  at 
about  a  million,  but  no  particulars  as  regards  the  quantity  of 
land  held  are  available.  It  may,  however,  be  presumed  that 
the  distribution  among  the  several  classes  of  zemindari  ryots 
is  much  the  same  as  with  Government  ryots  with  the  reser¬ 
vation  that  as  the.  incidence  of  the  land  assessment,  whether 
paid  in  money  or  in  kind,  is  higher  in  zemindari  tracts  than 
in  Government  taluks,  the  average  extent  ,  of  land  to  be 
cultivated  for  subsistence  must  be  larger  and  the  number 
of  ryots  smaller  in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter.  In 
countries  in  which  lands  are  held  by  a  small  number  of 

S'ietors  there  is  a  very  large  section  of  the  population 
'dent  solely  on  daily  labour  for  subsistence,  while  in 
countries  where  small  properties  predominate  the  capitalist 
classes  capable  of  initiating  and  carrying  out  agricultural 
improvements  do  not  exist;  but  the  labouring  classes  have, 
for  the  most  part,  the  income  derived  from  a  small  piece  of 
land  to  supplement  their  earnings  from  daily  labour.  In 
this  Presidency,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  facts  stated  above 
that  while  the  bulk  of  the  area  is  held  in  small  properties 
averaging  8  acres  in  extent,  there  are  nearly  1,000  landed 
proprietors,  seme  of  them  with  princely  incomes.  The  reason 
for  the  absence  of  agricultural  enterprise  must,  therefore,  bo 
sought  not  so  much  in  the  predominance  of  peasant  properties 
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as  in  i  he  absence  of  conditions  which  make  high  farming  a 
necessity. 

59,  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  reliable  information 
regarding  the  wages  of  agricultural  labour 
tobJnfm>!>f  l'sr'™)um‘1,  or  to  put  it  in  a  shape  whicli  will  admit  of 
the  condition  of  the  labourers  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  being  compared  or*  of  a  decisive  opinion 
being  formed  as  to  the  extent  to  which  their  position  haft 
improved  in  recent  years.  Wages  arc  genewilly  stated  to  be 
paid  in  grain  and  the  rates  of  wages  are  believed  *  not  to 
lmve  varied  materially  since  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
This  view  of  the  matter,  however,  entirely  overlooks  the 
fact  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  wages  has  always  been 
disbursed'  in  the  shape  of  perquisites  or  other  advantages 
such  as  lmts  and  small  allotments  of  land  for  cultivation  free 
of  rent,  &c.,  ‘and  these  additional  allowances  have  been 
adjusted  from  time  to  time  with  reference  to  the  demand 
for  labour,  the  prices  of  food-grains,  the  efficiency  of  the 
labourer,  the  constancy  of  employment  and  opportunities 
afforded  to  the  labourer  as  well  as  those  dependent  on  him 
for  making  extra  gains,  &c.  For  the  old  years  the  only  sys¬ 
tematic  enquiries  on  this  subject  were  those  of  Dr.  Buchanan 
made  in  1800.  It  is  really  surprising  that  lie  should  have 
been  able,  within  the  short  period  of  a  few  months,  to  collect 
and  collate  the  iarge  amount  of  minute  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  agricultural  condition  of  the  several  districts  which 
is  contained  in  the  two  volumes,  entitled.  Journey  through 
Mysore,  Oanara,  and  Malabar.  Generally  accurate,  as  the 
information  is,  it  was  obtained  chiefly  from  the  landholders 
who  would  naturally  be  anxious  to  exaggerate  the  expenses 
of  cultivation,  and  the  rates  of  wages  given  have,  therefore, 
to  be  somewhat  discounted  on  this  account.  In  fact, 
Buchanan  himself  was  fully  aware  of  this  and  lias  men¬ 
tioned  several  instances  in  which  he  had  reason  to  suspect 
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that  the  information  furnished  to  him  was  exaggerated. 
Moreover,  large  portions  of  the  country  had  been  almost 
entirely  depopulated  by  the  Mysore  wars,  shortly  before 
Buchanan  visited  the  tracts  which  he  has  described,  and 
consequently,  there  was  great  scarcity  of  labour  in  these 
places  at  the  time.  Further,  agricultural  labourers  had  to 
pay  in  those  days  the  moturpha  tax,  which  was  practically 
levied  from  their  masters.  For  later  years  we  have  abso¬ 
lutely  no  information  beyond  vague  statements  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  reports  which  are  worse  than  useless,  no  systematic 
enquiry  having  ever  been  made  on  the  subject  ;  and  it  is  a 
matter  for  regret  that  the  services  of  the  settlement- officers 
who  have  for  years  been  working  in  the  rural  tracts  and  who 
have  had  exceptionally  favorable  opportunities  for  enquiries 
of  this  kind  should  not  have  been  utilized  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  information  regarding  matters  connected  with 
agricultural  economy.  The  Board  of  Revenue  sometime  ago, 
at  the  instance  of  Government,  called  for  reports  from  Col¬ 
lectors  regarding  agricultural  wages  in  considerable  detail; 
the  results  have  not  yet  been  published,  but  I  have  had  the 
advantage  of  reading  the  reports  received.  I  have  also 
obtained  some  information  from  the  officers  of  the  Registration 
department  regarding  the  wages  now  prevailing  in  some  of 
the  places  visited  by  Buchanan  in  1800.  The  following 
imperfect  account  is  based  on  the  information  obtained  from 
the  sources  above  indicated  : 

Agricultural  labourers  are  of  all  grades  from  the  casual 
daily  labourer  to  the  metayer  tenant  who  divides  the  produce 
of  the  land  he  cultivates  with  the  landlord  in  defined  propor¬ 
tions.  This  class  of  labourers,  however,  may  be  divided  into 
three  main  divisions,  viz.,  first,  farm-servants  more  or  less 
permanently  employed  and  remunerated  by  payments  in  money 
or  grain ;  secondly,  casual  labourers  employed  on  agricultural 
work  at  the  time  of  the  harvest  or  as  occasion  arises  and  not 
permanently  attached  to  the  farm ;  and,  thirdly,  labourers  on 
the  varum  or  sharing  system. 

Of  the  permanent  farm-servants,  those  who  live  in  the 
master’s  house  and  partake  of  the  meals  cooked  for  him  are  } 
the  most  efficient  and  the  best  remunerated.  They  are, 
comparatively  speaking,  generally  well  off,  being  well  fed 
and  clothed  and  receiving,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  as  much 
as  their  feeding  and  clothing  would  cost  or  a  little  more. 
The  servants  employed  are  of  the  same  or  corresponding 
castes  as  the  masters  and  sometimes  their  relations.  It  is 
stated  in  a  report  on  cotton  cultivation  in  the  Tinncvclly 


«lwi,rid:  published  by  the  Agricultural  department  that  “  It  is 
noteworthy  that  labourers  receiving  part  of  their  wages  in 
the  shape  of  food  do  moio  earnest  und  willing  work  than 
labourers  who  get  their  wages  in  cash  or  kind.  The 
Brahmins  and  the  Pithy, s  are  not  so  successful  in  farming, 
because  they,  unlike  fho  Naickmara  and  lloddis,  find  it  incon¬ 
venient  to  feed  their  servants  at  home.  The  latter  recog¬ 
nizing  the  truth  of  the  adage  ‘he  who  foods  well,  works  well’ 
allow” their  servants  to  consume  as  much  as  they  want,  and 
make  no  difference  between  themselves  and  their  servants 
as  regards  the  service  of  meals.”  The  remuneration  of  a 
ploughman  is  Rs.  *30  iu  addition  to  his  food  which,  at  the 
high,  prices  of  food  grains  prevailing  in  the  Tiimevelly  district, 
may  be  valued  at  Its.  30.  In  Bellary  the  remuneration  of  a 
farm-servant  varies  from  Kb.  24  to  Rs.  40  per  annum,  or 
Rs,  10  to  its.  20  plus  the  feeding  and  clothing,  estimated  to 
cost  Rs.  25.  The  food  given  amounts  to  1  seers  or  more 
than  3  lb.  of  cliolum  a  day  (a  high  rate)  and  condiments  worth 
Rs.  3  a  year.  The  clothing  consists  of  cloilis,  a  cumbli,  a  tur¬ 
ban,  a,  pair  of  drawers  and  a  pair  of  slippers  worth  in  all  Rs.  4. 
These  servants  are  not  solely  attached  to  the  farm,  but  are 
expected  to  look  after  all  kinds  of  household  work.  They  are 
sometimes  allowed  by  their  employers,  for  marriage  purposes, 
■So c.-,  loans  ranging  from  Rs.  50  to  Rs.  100,  which  are  liquidated 
by  deductions  from  the  salary.  Iu  the  Anantapur  district 
(Gooty  division),  the  servant  is  given,  food  and  cloths,  the 
food  comprising  three  meals  a  day,  together  with  betel  and 
tobacco,  and  an  aunual  sum,  ranging  from  Rs.  5  to  Rs.  16, 
according  to  the  nature  and  urgency  of  the  work,  character 
of  the  season  and  the  capabilities  of  the  labourer.  Single 
men  are  preferred,  and,  if  married,  their  wives  are  tempo¬ 
rarily  employed.  In  some  cases,  instead  of  an  annual  cash 
payment,  a  daily  allowance  of  1  seer  (2  lb.)  of  grain  is-inad© 
in  addition  to  food  and  clothing.  In  the  Coimbatore  district, 
this  class  of  servants  is  not  employed  to  any  great  extent. 
The  servant  is  always  an  unmarried  man  and  is  provided 
with  food  stated  to  cost  between  Ra.  15  and  Rs.  30,  and  with 
sandals,  cloths,  and  occasionally  blankets,  costing  Rs.  2.  At 
the  end  of  the  year,  he  receives  a  present  in  money  of  from. 
Re.  1  to  Rs.  3.  In  Salem,  unmarried  labourers,  if  Sudras, 
are  fed  by  the  ryot  and  are  given  a  cloth  valued  at  1  rupee,  a 
blanket  worth  14  annas,  and  Rs.  4  or  Rs.  5  at  the  end  of  the 
year  in  ca.sh.  They  are  allowed  loans,  ranging  from  Rs.  20  to 
Rs.  50,  without  interest,  at  the  commencement  of  service,  or 
at  the  time  of  marriage.  In  the  Nellore  district,  labourers, 
employed  on  the  cultivation  of  garden  land,  are  fed  and 
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clothed  and  receive  annually  from  Es.  6  to  Es.  24,  the  food 
consisting  of  three  meals  a  day  and  betel  and  tobacco.  In 
Vizagapatam,  farm-servants  are  not  given  meals,  except  in 
some  places  in  the  northern  taluks,  where  the  custom  obtains 
of  giving  them'  two  or  three  meals  a  day  :  where  two  meals 
are  given,  the  annual  wages  are  cut  down  by  one-third,  and 
if  three  meals  are  given  by  one-half.  In  the  first  case  one 
meal  consisting  of  a  quarter  of  a  seer  of  boiled  rice  and  cunii 
is  given  in  the  morning  at  about  8  or  9  o’clock,  and  the  second 
meal  consisting  of  a  quarter  of  a  seer  lb.)  of  ragi  or  other' 
flour  boiled,  at  about  4  p.m.  In  the  other  case,  the  servant 
is  fed  in  the  morning,  noon  and  evening,  the  meals  given 
being  the  same  as  those  of  a  member  of  the  employer’s 
family.  In  Cuddapah  the  servant  gets  one  local  seer  of  food 
daily  (1  -7  Madras  seers)  worth  Rs.  14  annually,  clothes  worth 
Es.  4-8-0  and  cash  Es.  3.  Higher  money  wages  are  paid  if 
the  ryot  is  a  woman  who  cannot  herself  superintend  the 
cultivation.  In  a  few  cases,  presents  amounting  to  Es.  4  or 
Es.  5  are  allowed  on  occasions  of  marriages,  &c. ;  sometimes 
the  servant  is  allowed  loans,  without  interest,  amounting  to  ' 
Es.  50  or  Es.  60.  But  these  do  not  form  part  of  the  service 
contract.  If  the  servant  has  a  child  above  five  and  below 
twelve  years  of  age,  the  latter  is  given  wages  from  Es.  3  to 
Es.  4-8-0  with  three  meals  a  day  and  clothes.  No  deduction 
is  made  in  the  wages  for  the  temporary  absence  of  labourers 
on  account  of  illness  and  other  unavoidable  reasons.  In 
North  Arcot,  servants  in  the  Ohittoor  taluk  are  given  three 
meals  estimated  to  cost  Es.  36  a  year)  Es.  6  in  cash  and  cloth 
worth  1  rupee.  Their  presents  and  perquisites  may  amount  to 
about  Es.  5  or  Es.  6.  The  examples  given  above  will  suffi¬ 
ciently  show  how  difficult  it  is,  amidst  the  wide  variety  of 
form,  which  the  remuneration  assumes  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  to  state  in  money  values  the  earnings  of  the 
labourers.  The  following  general  deductions  may,  however, 

I  think,  be  drawn- from  the  facts  stated;  viz.,  (1)  perma¬ 
nent  servants  are  employed  only  by  the  well-to-do  ryots 
and,  when  they  are  fed  at  the  master’s  house,  get  as  much 
food  as  they  can  possibly  take ;  (2)  the  quantity  of  food  is 
variously  given  from  3  lb.  in  Bellary  to  If  lb.  iu  Vizagapatam, 
and  2  lb.  of  dry  grain  per  diem  and  If  lb.  of  rice  may,  on  an 
average,  be  taken  as  ample  allowance  for  an  adult  doing  full 
work;  (3)  the  value  of  the  meal  is  estimated  at  from  Es.  14 
to  Es.  36,  per  annum,  the  differences  being  due  to  the  variation 
in  the  prices  of  grain  in  the  several  districts  and  to  the  money 
value  of  the  grain  consumed  being  calculated  with  reference 
to  the  average  prices  ruling  at  the  cusba  stations  instead  of 
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the  prices  ruling  in  i.lio  rural  tracts.  The  general  average 
-  money  value  of  the  feeding  charges  of  an  adult  labourer  may 
bo  taken  for  the  Presidency  at  Rs,  20  per  annum,;  and  (4)  the 
remuneration  of  a  permanent  farm-servant  may,  on  an  average, 
.be  taken  as  twice  the  cost  of  bis  feeding  and  clothing 
expenses.  The  practice  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Vizaga- 
patnm  district,  whore,  in  the  case  of  permanent  servants  fed 
in  the  master’s  house,  the  remuneration  is  cut  clown  to 
one-half,  clearly  shows  this. 

The  next  class  of  agricultural  labourers  consists  of  those- 
who  arc  engaged  by  the  month  or  for  the  Cultivation  season. 
In  Coimbatore,  labourers  are  employed  by  the  month  by  ryots 
who  have  dry  or  garden  land  to  cultivate.  These  are  called 
padials  and  receive  from  16  to  20  bnllahs  of  grain,  if  men, 
and  12  to  15.  if  boys,  the  money  value  being  Rs,  2  to 
Rs.  2-8-0,  in  the  case  of  a  man,  and  from  10  annas  to  Rs. 
1-8-0  in  the  case  of  a  boy.  The  padial  is  bound  to  give  the 
whole  of  his  time  to  his  master.  The  grain  given  is  cumbu, 
ragi  or  samai.  A  bullab  is  equal  to  two  Madras  measures 
and  a  man’s  ration  is  £  to  f  Madras  measure  or  1|-  to  2}  lb. 
If  a  ryot  has  a  large  farm  the  head  pndial  is  sometimes  paid 
25  huliahs — value  Rs.  3.  At  the  end  of  the  form  of  hiring  the 
pndial  receives  Rs,  2  or  two  cloths.  The  daily  wages  of  the 
labourer  are  thus  between  two  and  two-and-half  times  .the 
daily  ration.  The  perquisites  of  a  padial  consist  of  a  basketful 
of  corn  at  the  time  of  cutting,  which  may  consist  of  8  bnllahs 
of  grain  valued  at  1  rupee  and  a  portion  of  any  other  crops, 
the  value  amounting  in  all  to  Rs.  2.  The  wife  of  a  padial, 
if  she  works  at  the  picking  of  cotton  or  harvesting  of  a  crop, 
gets  a  little  more  than  ordinary  women,  who  get  one-eighth 
of  the  pickings  of  cotton  or  a  bullab  of  grain  equivalent 
to  from  2  annas  to  2-J  annas.  In  Salem  main  division,  the 
monthly  wages  of  an  adult  labourer  vary  from  18  to'  24 
vullutus  (each  vullum  measuring  3|  seers  of  80  tolas  each) 
with  a  cash  payment  varying  from  Rs.  2|  to  Rs.  3  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  In  the  Hub-division,  the  yearly  wages  vary 
between  3  and  4  kandagams  (187  Seers  of  80  tolas  per 
kandagam)  and  Rs.  4  or  5  at  the  end  of  tho  year.  In  the 
Head  Assistant’s  division,  112  seers  of  80  tolas  of  cumbu  or 
varagu  together  with  5  annas  per  mensem  are  given.  Taking 
the  quantity  of  grain  required  for  each  adult  at  2  lb.,  the 
grain  wages  are  between  two  and  two-and-half  times  an  adult’s 
ration  in  the  first  case,  and  between  three  and  four  times 
in  tho  second  and  third  cases.  In  the  Neflore ‘district,  Gfidur 
taluk,  labourers  are  paid  2^  tooms  of  paddy  per  month  o t 
4|  seers  or  6J  lb.  per  day,  2  tooms  in  addition  to  one  meal 
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a  clay,  or  ^  toom  of  cumbu  < 


,  "  a  •  Tb”  or  j°ntla  or  1  toom  of 

paddy  per  month  in  addition  to  two  meals  a  day.  The 
labourers  are  further  allowed  straw  for  fodder  and  for  roofing 
purposes,  some  land  free  of  rent  for  cultivation,  loans  without 
interest,  presents  m  grain  or  money  on  festive  occasions,  and 
advance  of  pay  on  occasions  of  marriage  or  death  in  addition 
to  other  gratuitous  help.  In  the  Kavali  taluk,  Nellore  district, 
farm-servants  are  paid  2f  seers  of  paddy  or  If  seers  of  ragi 
or  cholum  daily.  Such  labourers  get— besides  gleanings  of 
the  threshing  ground,  which  are  estimated  to  amount  to  15 
tooms  a  year,  worth  Rs.  24-6-0  to  Rs.  30  according  as  the 
gram  is  paddy  or  ragi  and  cholam,  one  cumbli  worth  Rs. 
i-8-0,  and  a  pair  of  slippers.  They  also  take,  with  the  per¬ 
mission  of  their  masters,  some  bundles  of  hay  or  straw.  The'' 
tota.  income  is  estimated  as  high  as  Rs.  60  per  annum.  "In! 
Cuddapab,  the  yearly  wages  amount  to  336  Madras  measures, 
or  nearly  twice  the  daily  ration. 

The  wages,  above  referred  to,  relate  mostly  to  cases  in 
which  the  servants  employed  are  of  the  Sudra  castes.  ’Where 
the  degraded  castes,  such  as  Pariars  and  Pullers,  are  employed 
especially  m  wet  cultivation,  the  wages  are  considerably 
lower.  These  castes  were,  till  1843,  hereditary  slaves  sold 
with  the  land  or  mortgaged.  In  Malabar,  according  to 
Buchanan,  Cliurmars  were,  in  1800,  the  absolute  property  of 
their  masters  and  could  be  employed  on  any  work  the  masters 
pleased,  the  only  restriction  being  that  a  husband  and  wife 
could  not  be  sold  separately.  Buchanan  adds,  “  The  master 
is  considered  as  bound  to  give  the  slave  a  certain  allowance 
oi  provisions ;  a  man  or  woman,  while  capable  of  labour, 
receives  2  edangallies  (equivalent  to  ]i  seers  of  80  tolas)  of 
rice  in  the  husk  weekly,  or  two-seventh  of  the  allowance, 
which  I  consider  as  reasonable  for  persons  of  all  ages  included. 
Children  and  old  persons  past  labour  get  one-half  only  of  this 
pittance,  and  no  allowance  is  made  whatever  for' infants. 
This  would  be  totally  inadequate  to  support  them  ;  but  the 
slaves  on  each  estate  get  one  twenty-first  part  of  the  gross 
produce  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  care  and  industry.  A 
male  slave  annually  gets  7  cubits  of  cloth  and  a  woman  14 
cubits.  They  erect  for  themselves  huts  that  are  little  better 
than  large  baskets.”  Both  Messrs.  Buchanan  and  Warden, 
the  Collector  of  the  district,  in  the  beginning  of  the  century; 
remark  that,  owing  to  ill-treatment  and  insufficient  nourish¬ 
ment  for  generations,  the  Cliurmars  have  become  very  diminu¬ 
tive  in  size.  Cliurmars  are  no  longer  slaves,  but  are.  treated 
like  other  ordinary  coolies.  They  receive  2  seers  of  SO  tolas 
of  paddy  daily  when  they  work  for  their  masters,  but  when 


there  is  no  work  on  the  farms  they  are  not  nmintinned  by 
the  masters  ami  they  are  allowed  to  seek  work  elsewhere. 
During  the  time  of  harvest  fixed  wages  cease  and  the  reapers 
— men  and  women — arc  paid  a  share  of  the  grain,  generally 
oiio-Lenth;  in  the  southern  part  of  the  district  it  is  stated 
that  as  much  as  odo-, sixth  is  paid.  The  amount-  earned  varies 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  labourers,  and  is  stated  not 
to  exceed  one  or  two  rupees.  They  are  allowed,  however, 
presents  on  special  occasions  and  receive  2  parahs  (7$  seers) 
.  of  paddy  yearly,  if  they  continue  in  the  service  of  the  masters. 
On  occasions  of  marriages  and  deaths,  small  presents  are 
made,  and,  during  confinement  of  women,  a  small  quantity  of 
oil  and  paddy,  in  addition  to  a  daily  subsistence  allowance 
for  a  period  of  28  days,  is  granted.  Their  position,  as  regards 
wages  for  subsistence,  has,  therefore,  distinctly  improved, 
though  they  cannot  be  said  to  have,  to  an.  appreciable  extent, 
emerged  from-  the  position  of  social  degradation  which  they 
have  occupied  for  ages,  In  South  Ganara,  farm-servants  (who 
were  originally  slaves),  if  men,  get.  from  1  to  2  seers  of  clean 
rice,  (80  tolas  each.)  with  condiments,  the  average  rate  being 
1-J  seer  with  condiments;  and  women  and  children  get  less; 
the  labourers  are  generally  given  a  midday  meal  by  the  masters. 
In  addition  to  the  daily  wages,  they  receive  annual  perquisites 
consisting  of  cloths  and  blankets,  presents  of  rice  and  other 
eatables  at  important  festivals  and  for  marriage  purposes,  and 
they  are  given  an  allotment  of  rent  free  land  from  to  |  aero 
in  extent,  except  on  the  coast  of  the  Mangalore  taluk.  In 
the  Malavalam  portion  of  the  district,  the  allowances  to  the 
farm-labourers  do  not  appear  to  be  so  liberal,  but,  on  the 
whole,  it  seems  to  be  clear  that  the  farm-servants  are'  in 
good  seasons  well  oil  in  the  sense  that  their  food  is  not  in¬ 
sufficient  for  subsistence.  Mr.  Sturrock,  who  made  careful 
enquiries  on  the  subject,  estimates  the  annual  income  of  a 
labourer’s  family  at  Rs.  107  and  the  expenditure  at  Rs. 
76,  the  greater  portion  of  the  balance  being  expended  ,in 
toddy.  Buchanan,  writing  in  1801,  stated  that  a  male 
slave  was  allowed  daily  1|  lianies  (2  seers)  of  rice  or  three-- 
fourths  of  the  allowance  for  a  hired  servant.  With  reference 
to  this  statement,  Mr.  Sturrock  observes,  “  These  rates  cor¬ 
respond  rather  with  my  maximum  rates  than  with  those  I 
have  adopted  as  typical ;  but  Dr.  Buchanan  seems  to  have  got 
his  information  from  the  masters  who  would  naturally  mention 
the  highest  rates  allowed.  In  the  preceding  paragraph,  he 
remarks  that  the  amount  said  to  be  paid  in  wages  for  trans¬ 
planting  rice  seems  to  be  exaggerated.  With  regard  to  hired 
servants,  whose  wages' are  said  to  be  higher  than  those  of  the 
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slaves,  Dr.  Buchanan  remarks,  these  wages  are  very  high 
and  may  enable  the  hired  servants  to  keep  the  family  in  the 
greatest  abundance.”  In  Tanjore  the  pannial,  who  is  the 
descendant  of  the  old  hereditary  slave,  was  paid,  according 
to  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Ramaiyangar  in  1872  (see  ap¬ 
pendix  IV.-F),  one  Madras  measure  of  paddy  per  diem.  The 
present  rate,  from  recent  reports,  appears  to  be  1$  Madras 
measures  per  diem  and  in  the  Kumbakdnam  taluk  it  is  even 
1  a  Madras  measures.  Mr.  Pennington,  in  1885,'  estimated 
the  whole  earnings  of  a  pannial  at  about  30  to  36  kalams  of 
paddy  per  annum,  worth  as  many  rupees;  and  stated  that 
the  earnings  of  the  whole  family  did  not  exceed  Rs.  50,  of 
which  Rs.  7-8-0  must  be  spent  on  drink  or  the  enormous 
toddy  revenue  of  the  Tanjore  district  (6|  lakhs  of  rupees) 
could  not  be  accounted  for.  In  many  of  the  taluks  of  the 
district,  they  are  allowed  40  gulis  (T32  acre)  for  house- 
site  and  60  gulis  (-198  acre)  more,  as  yermanium  or  plough 
allotment,  for  cultivation,  the  produce  of  which  they  enjoy 
rent  free.  Mr.  Pennington  adds,  “  The  comparative  poverty 
of  the  pannial  class  is  attributed  to  their  fondness  for  drink 
and  a  want  of  prudence  and  forethought  in  storing  up  paddy 
to  provide  against  a  rainy  day.  They  are  in  fact  the  most 
barbarous  part  of  the  community,  and  live  precisely  like 
animals,  being  to  all  intents  and  purposes  serfs  attached  to 
the  soil  and  generally  of  the  Pariah  caste,  few  being  Sudras.” 
These  remarks  are,  to  a  great  extent,  true,  though  their 
condition,  so  far  as  mere  physical  subsistence  is  concerned, 
has  somewhat  improved  in  recent  years.  Mr.  Clerk, 
who  has  made  special  inquiries  into  the  condition  of  this 
class  of  labourers,  writes,  “  In  former  times,  the  pannials 
were  the  slaves  of  the  mirasidars,  on  whom  they  depended 
solely  for  livelihood.  They  were  paid  then  as  now  in  paddy 
and,  during  the  cultivation  season,  were  well  fed,  but  they 
suffered  considerably  in  the  off-season  from  insufficiency  of 
food.  Their  position  has  greatly  improved  during  the  last 
forty  years,  and,  at  the  present  time,  they  are  as  independent 
of  the  mirasidars  as  the  porakudis.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that 
wages  have  considerably  risen  during  recent  years.  For 
transplanting  and  harvesting,  wages  are  double  what  they 
were  twenty  years  ago,  and  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
price  piid  for  cooly  labour  of  every  description.  .  .  .  Many 
ca.ises  have  tended  to  improve  the  condition  of  both  tenants 
and  labourers  within  the  last  forty  years,  but  the  facilities 
placed  within  their  reach  for  emigrating,  have  clone  more  for 


savings,  by  means  of  which  the  porakudi  becomes  a  land¬ 
holder  and  tins  labourer  sets  up  as  a  tenant,.  The  returns 
show  that,  during  the  last  ten  years,  _  1 18,000  emigrants 
embarked  from  fsegapafam  for  the  Straits  Settlements,  the 
average  number  per  annum  during  the  last  six  years  being 
15,00B.  In  addition  to  this,  the  poorer '  classes  in  the  south 
of  the  district  emigrate  in  large  numbers  to  Ceylon,  bot  no 
statistics  arc  available  to  show  their  approximate  number. 
As  proof,'  however,  of  considerable  savings  remitted  by 
emigrants  from,  this  part  of  the  district,  I  am  informed  that 
the  money  order  transactions  at,  the  Post  Office  at  Aranfatigi, 
Patulcdta  taluk,  are  larger  than  at  the  head  office  in  Tan- 
jore.”  In  the  South  Arcot  and  Chingleput  districts,  pannials 
do  not  seem  to  be  as  well  off  as  in  Tanjore.  '  In  the 
Chiilgleput  district,  from  Mr.  Place’s  report,  written  in  1799, 
it  appears  that  the  earnings  of  a  pannial  and  his  wife 
averaged  about  2|  kalams  of  paddy  or  105  pucka  seers  of  80 
tolas.  Now  their  earnings  amount  to  45  measures  or  6?-| 
pucka  seers,  and  very  little  is  given  in  the  shape  of  perqui¬ 
sites  or  extra  allowances.  This  is  rather  surprising  as  one 
•would  have  expected  that  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Madras 
and  the  demand  for  labour  there  would  have  forced ,  tip 
wages.  Further  inquiries 03  might  show  that  the  present  rate 
of  wages  assumed  is  under-estimated.  In  Tinnevelly,  Mr. 
Brandt,  the  Sub-Collector,  in  1872,  estimated  the  income  of 
a  Pullan  and  his  wife  at  Rs.  42  per  annum  and  inferred 
from  this  that,  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  year,  they 
could  not  take  a  full  meal  at  all.  Mr.  Puckle,  the  Collector, 
who  had  much  greater  experience  of  the  district  was,  how¬ 
ever,  of  opinion  that  the  position  of  the  pullars  and  free 
labourers  of  tbe  district  was  remarkably  good;  they  were 
better  -fed  and  elotbed  than  similar  classes  in  any  of  the 
districts  south  of  Madras,  and  their  houses,  as  a  rule,  were  ■ 
superior  to,  and  very  different  from,  the  squalid  huts  that 
were  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
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Casual  labourers,  who  are  employed  as  occasion  arises,  are 
paid  at  higher  rates  than  regular  farm-servants,  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  irregularity  of  employment,  they  appear  to  be 
better  off  than  the  pannial  class.  In  Coimbatore,  according  to 
Mr.  Nicholson,  casual  wages  are  from  1  to  3  measures  daily 
(3  to  9  lb.),  varying  with  reference  to  season  and  demand — 
quite  high  wages  being  paid  at  harvest.  Women  find  work 
for  many  months  in  the  year  on  wet  lands,  from  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  green  manure  to  the  work  of  harvest.  There  is  less 
to  be  done  by  them  in  gardens  and  still  less  on  dry  lands 
except  at  harvest,  especially  that  of  cotton,  the  cost  of 
picking  which  is  estimated  at  from  one-twelfth  to  one-eighth 
of  the  crop.  Since  the  last  famine,  there  lias  been  a  decided 
increase  in  the  money  price  of  work  in  this  district ;  the 
labouring  class  was  largely  affected  by  the  famine  and  conse¬ 
quently  there  is  competition  for  labour  especially .  in  the 
towns  where  labourers  are  hard  to  get.  Mr.  Nicholson 
states  that  Wodders  have  even  struck  work  on  being  refused 
■  the  rate  of  12  cubic  yards  of  easy  earth-work,  20  being  a 
nominal  rate.  From  2  to  2-i-  annas  per  day  for  ordinary 
1  unskilled  male  labourers  and  1-|  to  2  annas  to  females  is 
about  the  average.  Hence  a  man  and  his  wife  can  earn  at 
least  8^  annas  per  day  or  the  equivalent  of  12  to  15  lb.  of 
1  dry  grain  in  husk  or  8  to  10  lb.  without  husk.  When  paid 

i  in  grain,  the  wages  would  amount  to  this  quantity.  For 

i  well-digging,  it  is  usual  to  pay  the  labourers  chiefly  in  grain, 
with  an  occasional  sheep  for  the  Wodders,  money  being 
seldom  paid  by  the  regular  ryot.  Mr.  Benson  says  of  Kur- 
j  nool,  that  the  supply  of  labour  is  usually  adequate  to  all 
rural  demands,  but  of  late  years  the  construction  of  the 
Bellary-Kistna  Railway  has  largely  drawn  on  the  supply  and 
foi-ced  up  rates  near  the  places  through  which  it  runs.  Of 
Bellary,  Mr.  Sabapathy  Mudaliar  (see  appendix  V.-F..(15)) 
says  :  “  This  year  (1890)  the  cotton  and  cholum  crops  having 
been  exceptionally  favourable  and  cotton  crops  having  ripened 
simultaneously  in  almost  every  place,  the  labouring  classes 
were  benefited  thereby  to  an  enormous  extent.  The  wages 
which  were  paid  were  three  times  as  high  as  those  ordinarily 
paid  before  the  current  year.”  He  adds  that  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  cotton  presses  has  been  the  cause  of  giving- 
technical  knowledge  to  numbers  of  male  a.nd  female  labourers 
who  are  now  able  to  earn  exceptionally  high  wages,  ue., 
Rs.  10  to  Rs.  15  per  mensem  for  a  man  and  Rs.  6  to  Rs.  10 
for  a  woman,  who  do  work  on  the  piece-work  system.  The 
same  remark  annlies  more  or  less  to  rhe  Tinnevelly  distiict 
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landholders  whenever  they  have  more  work  than  can  be  done 
by  (heir  own  servants,  especially  in  times  of  reaping,  digging 
and  levelling  the  fields.  They  are  mostly  employed  by  con¬ 
tractors  in  road  works  and  their  daily  wages  are  much  higher 
than  those  of  Paunials — often  double. 

Among  agricultural  labourers,  the  highest  class  consists 
of  those  who”  cultivate  lands  on  the  sharing  system.  These 
labourers  must  be  men  of  some  means  ;  they  must  ordinarily 
have  at  least  ploughing  cattle.  The  sharing  system  does  not 
prevail  to  any  great  extent  in  the  dry  districts,  for  instance, 
in  Anantapur.  Tn  the  few  places  of  this  district  in  which  it 
prevails,  the  cultivator  gets  half  the  produce  for  mere  labour 
and  when  ho  contributes  cattle,  a  still  larger  share.  In 
Bellary,  the  varum  or  cultivator’s  share  is  one-half  ordinarily 
and  two-thirds  where  cultivation  is  expensive,  as  when  water 
has  to  be  baled  or  land  overgrown  with  long  grass  has  to 
be  broken  up.  The  cultivation  expenses  are  borne  by  tho 
tenant  and  tho  landowner  pays  the  assessment.  In  both 
cases  village  servants’  fees  and  the  harvesting  expenses  are 
deducted  from  the  produce  before  division.  If  the  land- 
owner  contributes  half  the  seed,  he  takes  half  the  Straw.  In 
the  Salem  district  the  conditions  are  very  similar.  In  some 
cases  where  labour  is  not  easily  procurable,  the  produce  is 
equally  divided  after  the  cultivation  expenses  are  deducted., 
The  cultivator  also  pays  sometimes  half  the  assessment, 
getting  three-fourths,  or  three- fifths  of  the  produce,  the 
landlord  paying  the  full  assessment.  Sometimes,  again,  the 
arrangement  is  that  the  cultivator  should  take  one-fourth  or 
one-fifth  of  the  net  produce  pins  a  fixed  quantity  of  grain. 
In  the  case  of  irrigation  by  baling,  the  landlord’s  and  culti¬ 
vator’s  shares  are  two-fifths  and  three-fifths,  respectively ; 
the  cost  of  seed  and  harvesting  is  shared  equally.  .In  the 
Cuddapah  sub-division  and  in  the  Kanigiri  taluk  of  the 
He! lore  district,  labourers  who  do  not  contribute  anything 
for  cultivation  expenses  are  given,  what  is  called,  half  a 
“  bullock’s  share,”  that  is,  if  the  ryot  has  four  bullocks,  ho 
employs  four  servants  and  gives  each  servant  one-eighth 
share  of  the  produce.  The  “  pun  gal”  system  in  the  PolMchi 
taluk  of  the  Coimbatore  district  is  somewhat  similar.  Buch¬ 
anan  describes  the  system  as  it  existed  in  1800  as  follows. 
The  pungals  go  to  a  rich  farmer  and  for  a  share  of  the  crop 
undertake  to  cultivate  his  lands.  The  farmer  lends  the 
cattle,  implements,  Seed  and  money  or  grain  that  may  be 
required  for  the  subsistence  of  the  pungnh.  He  also  gives 
each  family  a  house.  He  takes  no  share  in  the  labour  which 
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is  all  performed  by  the  pungals  and  their  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren  ;  but  be  pays  the  rent  out  of  bis  share  on  the  division 
of  the  crop  which  takes  place  when  it  is  ripe.  If  a  ryot 
employs  six  pungals  to  cultivate  his  land,  the  produce  is 
divided  into  15  portions  which  are  distributed  as  follows  : 
to  the  ryot  for  Government  assessment,  seed,  &c.,  6 ;  to  the 
ryot  for  profit  1  ;  to  the  ryot  for  interest  on  money  advanced 
2;  to  the  pungals  6;  total  15.  Out  of  their  share,  the 
pungals  must  repay  the  ryot  the  money  advanced  for  their 
subsistence.  The  system  as  now  practised  is  state"d  to  be 
the  following :  If  the  ryot  employs  a  pungal  to  cultivate  his 
fields,  it  is  only  when  the  latter  is  able  to  contribute  plough- 
bullocks  to  some  extent.  The  produce  is  divided  into  two 
portions,  of  which  one-half  goes  to  the  ryot  as  Nilavaraw.. 
The  remaining  half  is  divided  between  the  ryot  and  the 
pungal  according  to  the  number  of  plough-bullocks  contri¬ 
buted  by  each. 

In  Tanjore,  the  varum  or  porakudi  system  is  extensively 
prevalent.  From  Mr.  Wallace’s  report,  written  in.  1805,  it 
appears  that  in  this  district  in  1,012  villages  lands  were 
cultivated  directly  by  the  mirasidars,  in  1898,  lands  were 
cultivated  on  the  sharing  system  and  in  the  remaining  1,928 
villages  the  cultivation  was  conducted  under  both  systems. 
The  varum  or  share  given  to  the  porakudi  varied  from  22  to 
30  per  cent,  of  the  gross  produce.  Under  the  Mahratta 
Government,  which  took  60  per  cent,  of  the  gross  produce 
leaving  only  40  per  cent,  to  be  divided  between  the  mirasidar 
and  the  porakudi,  the  share  of  the  latter  was  as  low  as  15 
per  cent.  The  porakudi  varum  now  varies  between  20  and 
50  per  cent.,  the  lower  rates  prevailing  in  the  delta  taluks 
where  crop  is  abundant  and  more  or  less  assured,  and  the 
higher  rates  in  the  upland  taluks  where  the  crop  is  pre¬ 
carious.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tne  position  of  the 
porakudis  has  very  considerably  improved,  several  of  them 
haviijg  become  landholders.  Mr.  Clerk  observes  “  they  are 
beginning  to  realize  the  fact  that  they  are  masters  of  the 
situation  and  can  dictate  their  own  terms  to  the  mirasidars. 
Of  late  years  some  of  the  porakudis  have  refused  to  cultivate 
on  the  varum  system,  which  gives  to  the  mirasidar  75  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  produce  and  have  demanded  a  five  or  ten 
years’  lease  at  a  fixed  money  rent.  These  terms  have  been 
conceded  by  the  mirasidars  in  favour  of  the  tenants  inasmuch 
as  the  rents  have  been  fixed  on  a  basis  of  something  like  65 
nor  cent,  of  the  gross  produce  instead  of  75.”  The  records 
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kri^s  nre  rapidly  superseding  cultivation  cm  the  sharing 
system,  and  this  proves  that  tbo  porakudis  are  becoming 
substantial  farmers  able  to  carry  on  cultivation  without  much 
help  from  the  landlords  and  to  pay  the  stipulated  rent  in  all 
seasons.  They  are  also  enabled  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
additional  labour  bestowed  on  the  cultivation  of  the  lands 
without  having  to  share  them  with  the  landlords  as  under 
the  porukudi  system.  The  same  improvement,  it  will  be  seen 
from  the  note  of  the  District  Registrar  of  Tinnevolly  on  the 
agricultural  classes,  printed  in  the  appendix,  V.-F.  (1,6),  is 
observable  in  the  condition  of  the  corresponding  cultivating 
class  in  that  district  also,  many  of  whom  have  saved  money 
and  bought  landed  properties  ;  the  general  result  being  that, 
while  the  rent  receiving  class  is  somewhat  going  down,  the 
cultivating  class  is  rising  gradually  in  importance.  In  the 
Coimbatore  district,  where  the  sharing  system  obtains  to  a 
considerable  extent,  the  share  of  the  landlord  on  dry  lands  -is 
now  one-half  the  gross  produce  instead  of  as  in  1889  one-half 
of  the  net  produce  after  deducting  the  expenses  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  In  the  South  Canara  and  Malabar  districts,  the  varum 
system  does  not  obtain;  lands  being  leased  out  to  tenants  on. 
fixed  money  and  produce  rents. 

60.  Labourers,  other  than  agricultural,  are  chiefly  em¬ 
ployed  in  towns,  and  their  condition  has 
tbon  aiSrStarai. °l!ier  distinctly  improved.  The  rates  of  wages 
per  diem  for  unskilled  labour,  according  to 
the  official  returns,  vary  from  1  anna  9  pies  in  Vizagapatam 
to  7  annas  4  pies  in  Kurnool.  The  average  rate  in  towns  for 
the  whole  Presidency  is  8  annas  9'  pies,  while  that  in  rural 
tracts  is  2  annas  9  pies.  The  rate  for  Madras  town  is, 
however,  only  4  annas,  and  the  high  rate  in  Kurnool  is 
evidently  due  to  the  recent  opening  of  the  Bellary-Kistna 
railway.  Employment  is  fairly  constant  and  an  unskilled 
labourer  in  towns  may  be  taken  on  an  average  to  earn  3  annas 
per  diem  throughout  the  year,  while  the  labourer  in  rural 
tracts  earns  about  2  annas.  The  establishment  of  mills,  the 
extension  of  railways,  the  increase  of  trade '  and  the  large 
expenditure,  by  Government  on  roads  and  irrigation  works, 
and  by  private  individuals  on  buildings,  have  forced  up 
wages  both  in  inland  and  sea-port  towns,  as  labour  is  much  in 
demand  at  these  places.  Among  the  higher  classes,  it  is  a ' 
well-known  fact  that  domestic  servants,  especially  cooks  and 
water-carriers,  are  hard  to  get,  and  their  wages,  in  addition 
to  food,  have  increased  to  three  times  of  what  they  were 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 
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61.  In  the  preceding  paragraphs  I  have  endeavoured  to 
in  what  directions  g've  such  particulars  as  I  have  been  able 
the  labouring  classes  to  obtain  regarding  the  wages  of  agri- 
have  improved.  cultural  and  other  labour.70  It  would,  of 

course,  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  state  in  exact  numerical 
proportions  the  improvement  in  wages  for  the  reasons 
already  explained.  Money  values  are  fallacious  guides  in 
this  respect,  and  it  is  impossible  to  assign  money  values  to 
perquisites  which  are  allowed  on  special  and  not  regularly 
recurring  occasions,  and  are  regulated  by  customary  usages 
and  the  good  understanding  between  the  employers  and  the 
employed,  rather  than  by  contract.  If  it  is  necessary  to  sum 
up,  in  a  single  statement,  the  remuneration  that  is  allowed 
in  such  a  wide  variety  of  forms,  I  should  say  that  2  annas 
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j  per  diem  all  through  tlio  yen r,  or  a  little  more  than  twice  the 
*  value  o£  his  daily  ration  in  grain,  may  be  taken  as  the 
1  average  wages  of  an  adult  labourer.  Servants  of  the  degraded 
castes,  such  as  Pariahs  and  Pallars,  probably  get  25  per 
cent,  less,  as  they  are  not  allowed  to  enter  the  houses  of  the 
ryots  and  attend  to  cattlo  and  other  household  work,  while 
other  servants,  to  whom  the  objection  does  not  apply,  pro¬ 
bably  get  25*  per  cent,  more.  Taking  the  labouring  classes  as 
a  whole,  the  improvement  in  their  condition  in  recent  years  is 
manifested,  not  in  any  clearly  visible  rise  in  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  lowest  grades  or  in  the  comforts  that  they 
enjoy,  but  in  the  fact  of  a,  considerable  proportion  of  the 
labourers,  who,  under  the  old  conditions,  would  havo  remained 
in  the  lowest  grade,  having  been  drafted  into  the  next  higher 
grade,  while  a  portion  of  the  latter  has  gone  into  the  grade 
■which  is  next  higher,  and  so  on.  Thus,  a  percentage  of 
labourers  of  the  pamiial  class,  as  will  be  seen  from  Mr.  Clerk’s 
account,  has  gone  into  the  grade  of  porakndies,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  percentage  of  pornkudies  bus  gone  into  the  class  of 
tenants,  paying  definite  routs  in  cash  or  kind,  while  a  portion 
of  the  latter  has  acquired  landed  properly  and  become 
puttadars.  Confining  our  attention  to  the  lowest  classes — 

'  the  Pariahs  and  the  Pallars — one  would  hardly  bo  inclined 
to  believe  that  their  condition  could,  at  any  time,  have 
possibly  been  worse  than  it  is  at  present,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  was  the  case.  The  statistics,  compiled  in  the 
Census  office  and  kindly  furnished  to  me  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Stu¬ 
art,  show  that,  in  the  three  districts  of  Tanjore,  Cliinglepnt 
and  South  Arcot,  in  which  thoso  classes  are  found  in  large 
numbers,  a  considerable  proportion  possesses  landed  pro¬ 
perty.  In  Tanjore,  the  Pallar  and  Pariah  population, 
according  to  the  recent  census,  comprises  567,700  persons; 
of  those,  24,600  persons,  or  6  per  cent,  of -the  families, 
taking  5  persons  to  a  family,  possess  land.  In  the  Chihgleput 
and  South  Arcot  districts,  the  Pallar  population  is  altogether 
insignificant.  In  the  former  district,  of  the  Pariah  popula¬ 
tion  amounting  to  310,000,  38,900  persons,  or  12  per  cent, 
of  the  families  possess  land.'  In  the  South  Arcot  district 
1  the  number  of  possessors  of  landed  property  is  very  consider¬ 
able,  being  196,600  out  of  a  population  of  583,000,  or  33  per 
cent,  of  the  families.  As  regards  the  landless  labourers,  all 
the  measures  of  Government  during  the  last  forty  or  fifty 
years  have  tended  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  lowest 
down-trodden  classes  so  far  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  laws  or 
administrative  arrangements  to  do  so ;  and  in  this  resoect 
the  policy  pursued  by  the  Indian  Government  has  been  more 
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liberal  thau  tliat  in  force  in  71  England  itself  till  within  very- 
recent  times.  Agricultural  slavery,  which,  in  this  country,! 
originated  mostly  in  voluntary  contract,  was  abolished  in, 
1844,  and  labourers  declared  to  be  free  to  carry  their  labour 1 
where  they  pleased  or  to  emigrate  without  being  subjected  to 
any  harassing  restrictions,  such  as  those  in  force  in  Russia, 
for  instance,  where  no  peasant  is  allowed  to  travel  30  miles 
from  bis  own  commune  without  observing  irksome  formalities 
and  paying  from  7s.  to  10s.  for  a  passport.  Labourers  freely 
emigrate  to  Burma,  the  Straits  Settlements,  Ceylon,  Mauritius 
and  the  West  Indies,  and  as  Mr.  Clerk,  the  Settlement  Officer 
in  Tanjore,  points  out,  very  often  labourer's  who  have  re¬ 
ceived  advances  or  loans  from  landholders  “do  take  their 
departure  without  payment.”  The  labourers  are  now  quite 
aware  that  the  higher  classes  dare  not  molest  them,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  system  of  corvee  or  compulsory  labour  on 
Government  works  has  taken  away  all  excuse  for  doing  so. 
The  abolition  of  torture,  as  one  of  the  recognised  methods  of 
enforcing  discipline,  of  collecting  the  revenue  or  detecting 
crime,  and  the  severity  with  which  violations  of  the  law  in 
this  respect  have  been  punished,  have  clearly  demonstrated 
to  the  landholders  that  the  employment  of  the  old  coercive 
methods  in  the  exaction  of  work  will  not  be  tolerated  by 
Government,  and  that  labourers  might  be  coaxed  to  remain 
in  their  service,  but  not  compelled  to  do  so.  The  non-recog¬ 
nition  of  class  distinctions  and  the  special  privileges  claimed 
by  mirasidars  to  keep  the  lower  classes  out  of  the  occupation 
of  land,  and  the  uniform  treatment  accorded  to  all  puttadars, 
whether  recent  occupants  or  ancient  mirasidars,  in  all  ad¬ 
ministrative  arrangements  have  raised  the  position  of  the 
lower  classes,  if  they  have  somewhat  depressed  that  of  the 
higher  classes.  Numbers  among  the  Pariah  population  have 
enlisted  as  sepoys,  and  several  have  found  employment  in 
the  domestic  establishments  of  Europeans  as  cooks,  nurses, 
liorsekeepers,  gardeners,  &c.,  and  also  in  factories,  plantations 
and  railways.  Missionary  agencies  have  also  done  this  class 
invaluable  service  by  establishing  schools  and  by  teaching 
them  to  live,  whenever  their  circumstances  would  permit  of  it, 
in  a  more  respectable  manner  than  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  do  for  ages,  and  by  interceding  for  their  protection  and 
advocating  their  cause  whenever  there  is  any  real  or  fancied 
danger  of  their  being  oppressed  by  the  classes  above  them. 


version  to  either  tlie  Christian  or  the  Muhammadan  religion 
'or  there  is  no  hope  for  them  within  the  pale”  of  Hinduism 
the  ordinances  of  which  originated  in  a  state  of  things  h 
which  it  was  necessary  for  a  small  minority  of  colonists  o 
i  superior  race,  with  a  view  to  prevent  their  civilization  fron 
becoming  swamped  hy  the  surrounding  barbarism,  to  con 
struct  “moral  barriers,”  which  would  absolutely  proven 
fusion  of  races.  The  lower  classes  themselves  are  findinj 
out  this  and  tho  work  of  conversion  is  proceeding  apace  i: 
Borne  parts  of  the  Presidency,  for  instance,  in  Tinnavcllj 
Ncllore,  Kislua  and  Malabar.  Mr.  M elver,  in  the  eensu 
report  of  1881,  writes  :  “  The  extensive*  conversion  t 
Muhammadanism  of  the  lower  castes  of  Hindus  in  Malaba 
has,  for  some  years,  been  a  matter  of  notoriety.  The  Boris 
distinctions  created  by  caste  are  very  marked  in  parts  of  th 
West  Coast  districts,  and  some  of  the  lower  castes  occupy 
very  degraded  position.  The  advantages  which  Moplahs  c 
Hindu-sprung  Mussulmans  enjoy  in  this  respect  are  cbvion 
enough,  aDd  this  seems  at  last  to  havo  dawned  on  the  lowe 
caste  Hindus.  The  Moplahs  were  willing  to  receive  then 
and  the  work  has  of  Into  years  thriven."  The  increase  < 
the  Muhammadan  population  of  Malabar  in  the  deeade  end  in 
1 881  was  ID-3,  while  the  increase  in  the  total  populatio 
was  only  3'4  per  cent.  The  Anglican  missionaries  in  Timu 
velly,  and  the  Baptists  in  Kisfena  and  Nellore,  made  lara 
additions  to  their  followers  in  tho  ten  years  ending  1881,  tfc 
increase  in  the  Christian  population  in  the  three  districts  i 
that  decade  being  37  4,  371  9  and  fi99'4  per  cent.,  re 
pectirely,  while  there  was  an  increase  in  the  total  populatio 


of  Tinnevelly  and  Kistna  of  only  O' 34  and  £'t)2  per  cent 
respectively,  and  a  decrease  in  Nellore  of  11-4  per  cent,  c 


account  of  the  famine  of  1876-78.  As  soon  as  a  person  of 
the  lowest  classes  of  the  Hindu  population  is  converted  either 
to  the  Christian  or  the  Muhammadan  religion,  he  emerges  at 
a  bound  from  his  position  of  social  degradation,  and  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  persons  belonging  to  the  higher  classes  to  have 
done  so ;  and  he  often  turns  the  tables  against  the  latter  by 
calling  them  “  Kafirs”  or  “  Heathens.”  It  is  also  noteworthy 
to  what  extent  the  removal  of  the  social  stigma  of  degradation 
stimulates  the  industrial  activity  of  the  classes  who  have 
been  relieved  of  it.  The  Moplahs  of  Malabar,  for  instance, 
are  far  more  active,  enterprising  and  well  to  do  than  the 
classes  of  the  Hindus  from  whom  they  have  seceded.  The 
work  of  conversion,  however,  can  only  proceed  pari  passu 
with  the  improvement  in  the  material  condition  of  the  lower 
classes  of  which  it  is  both  a  consequence  and  a  cause ;  for, 
conversion  implies  a  desire  to  live  a  more  respectable  life  on 
the  part  of  the  degraded  classes  than  what  they  have  been 
accustomed  to,  and  the  means  for  doing  so  must  be  within 
reach  before  the  desire  is  felt.  As  regards  the  further 
,  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  Pariah  population,  which 
lias  recently  excited  so  much  public  attention,  it  seems  to  me 
i  that  it  would  be  erroneous  to  assume  that  they  are  worse  off 

j  now  than  they  were  fifty  years  ago,  or  that  they  are  oppressed 

i  by  the  landholders.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  distinctly 

\  better  off  than  before  in  the  sense  that  they  have  a  great 

many  more  opportunities  of  bettering  their  condition  than 
were  available  under  the  old  regime,  and  of  which  an  appreci- 
J  able  percentage  of  the  class  has  actually  availed  itself.  There 
is,  however,  still  a  large  class  which,  though  somewhat  better 
than  before,  is  in  a  deplorably  miserable  and  degraded  con¬ 
dition,  and  its  amelioration  must,  as  already  observed,  be 
brought  about  by  educational  agencies  ;  and  it  is  in  this 
direction  that  the  efforts  of  Government  should  be  directed, 
and  not,  as  is  sometimes  advocated,  to  the  procuring  of  bene¬ 
fits  to  the  labouring  classes  at  the  expense  of  the  land-owning 
classes  which  can  only  have  the  effect  of  introducing  among 
the  two  classes,  so  necessary  to  one  another,  a  spirit  of 
mutual  hostility  similar  to  what  is  growing  up  in  England 
to  the  injury  of  both.  There  is  one  hopeful  feature  in  the 
situation,  viz.,  that  the  Pariahs,  notwithstanding  centuries  of 
social  degradation,  are  singularly  docile,  attached  to  their 
masters,  amenable  to  instruction  and  not  unintelligent ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  a  great  deal  may  be  made 
of  them  and  that  their  improvement  is  not  such  a  difficult  or 
honeless  undertaking  as  one  mierht  be  inclined  to  think  when 
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When  we  compare  1  Iks  Kmart  intelligent;  looking  servant  in  an  .. 
Anglo-Indian  household  with  the  “  Pannial  ”  who,  in  point 
of  intelligence,  does  not,  to  all  appearance,  compare  very 
favorably  with  the  cattle  be  tends,  we  should  bo  hardly  in¬ 
clined  to  suspect  that  the  two  belong  to  the  same  class  of  the 
population.  Pariahs  who  serve  as  sepoys  in  the  Indian  army 
have  the  reputation  of  being  tbe  best  of  the  recruits  from 
the  population  of  Bonthern  India.. 

62.  Among  the  propertied  classes,  the  military  classes, 
in  rroiortWcia-B  mid  more  especially  the  Poligars  who  used  .  ■ 
m  other 017L-m  tout  to  lead  plundering  expeditions,  have  be- 
a,'d  00me  peaceful  landholders;  and,  as  such, 
while  they  have  benefited  by  the  rise  in 
the  profits  of  landed  property,  they  have  lost  their  old  power 
and  influence*  Referring  to  the  Poligars  and  the  robber 
castes  of  tbe  Tinnevelly  District,  Bishop  Caldwell  says 
“  Of  the  many  beneficial  changes  that  have  taken  place,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  is  that  which  we  see  in  tbe  Poligars 
themselves.  The  Poligar  has  become  a  Zemindar,  and  has 
changed  his  nature  as  well  as  his  name.  One  can  scarcely 
believe  it  possible  that  the  peaceful  K a_yuka  ‘  and  Marava 
Zemindars  of  the  present  day  are  the  lineal  descendants 
of  those  turbulent  and  apparently  un tameable  chiefs,  of  whose 
deeds  of  violence  and  daring  the  history  of  the  last  century 
is  so  full.  One  asks  also,  can  it  really  be  true  that  the 
peaceful  Nayaka  ryots  of  the  present  day  are  the  liueal 
descendants  of  those  fierce  retainers  of  the  Poligars  who  wero 
so  ready,  at  the  merest  word  of  their  chief,  to  shed  either 
their  own  blood  or  that  of  their  chiefs’  enemies  ?  The  change 
wrought  amongst  the  poorer  classes  is  not  perhaps  so  complete, 
but  many  of  them  have  merged  their  traditional  Occupation 
of  watchmen  in  the  safer  and  more  reputable  occupation 
of  husbandmen,  and  it  may  fairly  be  said  of  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  caste  that  though  once  the  terror  of  the 
country,  they  are  now  as  amenable  to  law  and  reason  as  any 
other  classes.”  The  only  question  is  whether,  under  the 
Roman  peace  established  by  the  British  Raj,  the  transforma¬ 
tion  above  described  is  not  too  complete,  and  whether,  while 
the  suppression  of  the  power  of  lawless  chiefs  and  their 
retainers  was,  at  the  outset,  undoubtedly  the*  first  condition 
of  civilized  government  and  general  progress,  the  time  has 
not  now  arrived  for  finding  some  means  of  utilizing  the 
waning  martial  spirit  of  these  classes,  before  it  is  completely, 
crushed  out,  for  purposes  of  the  defence  of  the  country  in  the 
hour  of  trial,  when  every  available  resource  may  have  to  be 
strained  to  the  utmost.  The  problem  is  certainly  a  difficult 


one,  but  it  cannot  be  that  British  statesmanship  will  be 
unable  to  find  a  solution,  more  especially  as  steps  have 
been  already  taken  for  rendering  the  armies  maintained  by 
Native  States  effective  for  purposes  of  Imperial  defence. 
Whether  it  might  not  be  possible  to  introduce  some  plan  by 
which  the  bigger  Zemindars,  whose  estates  are  as  large  as 
small  kingdoms,  might  be  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  training 
a  certain  number  of  militia-men  to  be  kept  as  a  kind  of 
reserve  for  purposes  of  Police  and  internal  defence  in  times 
of  danger,  under  strict  supervision  and  adequate  guarantees 
for  good  behaviour,  it  is  not  competent  for  lay  men  to  decide ; 
they  can  only  note  the  necessity  for  something  being  done  in 
this  direction.  Meanwhile,  the  entire  closure  of  the  military 
career  to  the  junior  members  of  Hindu  and  Muhammadan 
families  of  high  rank  and  military  reputation,  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  imposed  on  all  of  them  to  obtain  a  living  entirely  out  of 
the  landed  estates  of  the  heads  of  their  families  which  do 
not  grow  with  the  growth  in  their  numbers,  or  to  enter  a 
civil  profession  for  which  they  may  have  no  special  apti¬ 
tudes,  is  a  serious  drawback  from  the  point  of  view  of  that 
many-sided  development  which  is  an  essential  condition  of 
the  economic  progress  of  the  country. 

Another  class,  which  has  suffered  under  the  present  regime, 
consists  of  the  favourites  and  minions  of  Native  chiefs  who 
had  fattened  on  the  substance  of  the  poor  and  are  now  no 
longer  allowed  to  do  so.  It  is  the  existence  of  this  class,  to 
some  extent,  that  gives  the  capital  cities  of  Native  States  an 
appearance  of  greater  wealth  and  prosperity  than  is  the  case 
in  the  cities  of  British  territory,  where  wealth  is  more  dif¬ 
fused  and  less  concentrated  in  particular  1  ocalities.  The  town 
of  Tanjore  is  an  instance.  Though  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore  was 
relieved  of  the  administration  of  that  province  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  century,  he  was  paid  annually  for  over  half  a 
century  one-fiftli  of  its  revenues  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
court  besides  a  fixed  allowance  of  three  and  a  half  lakhs,  and 
all  this  money  was  spent  within  that  single  town.  Thousands 
of  families  lived  on  his  bounty ;  palatial  buildings  sprang  up 
in  various  parts  of  the  town,  and  music  and  painting  and 
other  arts,  which  minister  to  the  pleasures  of  a  luxurious 
court,  flourished.  When  the  Raj  became  extinct,  misfortune 
overtook  the  thousands  of  families  of  unproductive  consumers 
who  had  not  been  bred  in  any  useful  occupation,  and  the 
town  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  blow,  while  the  other 
towns  in  the  district  have  greatly  increased  in  size  and 
wealth.  The  ruined  buildings  in  the  Tanjore  town  no  doubt 
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attest  its  former  magnificence,  and  plane  in  strong  relief 
its  present,  decayed  condition  as  a  centre  of  wealth;  In  it,  in 
point  of  fuel,,  industrially  speaking,  the  town  is  not  now, 
probably,  in  a  less  flourishing  condition  than  it  was  ever 
before.  ' 

A  third  class,  which  has  increased  in  numbers,  but  has; 
lost  in  individual  .share  of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  consists 
of  the  Native  bankers,  sowknrs  and  bailing.  Formerly, 
there  was  no  security  for  property  except  in  the  capital 
cities  and  their  vicinity,  and  all  the  wealth  was  found  eon- 
con  (.rated  there.  A  few  men,  who  wore  in  favour  with  the 
'chiefs,  monopolised  all  the  banking  business  of  the  country, 
issued  bills  of  exchange  (or  hundis),  and  cashed  them,  arid 
thus  made  colossal  fortunes  like  the  “  Navakoti  Naraina 
Chetfci  ”  of  the  Hindu  tales.  Their  association  with  the 
ruling  chiefs,  whose  necessities  they  fed,  gave  them  immense 
power,  and  though  they  were  themselves  sometimes  plundered, 
as  for  instance,  when  Uyder  levied  a  contribution  of  70 
lakhs  of  rupees  from  the  bankers  of  Mysore,  they  had  great 
opportunities  of  enriching  themselves  by  altering  the  rales 
of  exchange  for  coins,  of  -which  largo  numbers  were  current. 
According  to  Mr.  Grant  (1787),  Zemindars  and  others  had 
to  offer  as  security  “  teeps  ”  or  promissory  notes  of  sowkars, 
or  other  moneyed  men,  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  revenue 
of  the  tracts  of  country  farmed  out  by  Government  to  them. 
Mr.  White,  a  member  cf  the  Council  of  the  Governor  of  Fort 
St.  George,  in  1793,  mentions  that,  by  the  low  value  fixed  on 
copper  currency  and  the  tricks  of  the  sowkars  in  altering 
the  rate  of  exchange,  the  poor  cultivators  were  defrauded  of 
a  great  part  of  the  wages  of  their  daily  labour,  that  the  shroffs 
used  to  raise  or  lower,  in  a  few  days,  by  combination,  the ' 
rates  of  exchange  by  10  or  15  per  cent.,  and  that  the  evil 
had.  operated,  in  a  material  degree,  to  depopulate  the  country 
during  tbo  famine  which  had  then  occurred.’8  The  account 
given  by  Tavernier  as  to  the  rates  of  discount  on  bills  of 
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exchange  issued  by  Indian  bankers  will  show  thow  'their 
gains  were  made  up.  The  rates  of  exchange  for  goods  • 
payable  at  Surat  within  two  months  were  at  Lahore  on  Surat, 
by  per  cent.  ;  Agra  1  to  If  per  cent. ;  Sironj  3  per  cent. ; 
Burhanpore  2f  to  3  per  cent. ;  Dacca  10  per  cent.;  Patna  7 
to  8  per  cent.;  Benares  6  per  cent.;  Golconda  from  4  to  5 
per  cent. ;  Goa  from  4  to  5  per  cent. ;  Deccan  3  per  cent. ; 
Bijapur  3  per  cent.  ;  and  Dowlatabad  1  to  If  per  cent. 
Tavernier  adds  “  In  some  years  the  exchange  rises  1  to  2  per 
cent.,  where  there  are  Rajahs  or  petty  tributary  princes,  who 
interfere  with  trade,  each  claiming  that  the  goods  ought  to 
traverse  his  territory  and  pay  him  custom.  There  are  two 
in  particular  between  Agra  and  Ahmedabad,  one  of  whom 
is  the  Rajah  of  Antawar  (Danta  or  Dantewar),  and  the  other 
the  Rajah  of  Bergam  (possibly  Wungaon),  who  disturb  the 
merchants  much  in  reference  to  this  matter.  One  may, 
however,  avoid  passing  the  territories  of  these  two  princes  by 
taking  another  route,  from  Agra  and  Surat  by  way  of  Sironj 
and  Burhanpore;  but  these  are  fertile  lands,  intersected 
by  several  rivers,  the  greater  number  of  which  are  without 
bridges  and  without  boats,  and  it  is  impossible  to  pass  until 
two  months  after  the  rainy  season.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  merchants,  who  have  to  be  at  Surat  in  the  season 
for  going  to  sea,  generally  take  their  way  through  the  country 
of  these  two  Rajahs,  because  they  are  able  to  traverse  it  at 
all  seasons,  even  in  the  time  of  the  rains,  which  consolidate 
the  sand  with  which  the  whole  country  is  covered.  Besides, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  exchange  is  so  high, 
for  those  who  lend  the  money  run,  for  their  part,  the  risk 
that  if  the  goods  are  stolen  the  money  is  lost  to  them.” 
Tavernier’s  remarks  illustrate  the  difficulties  which  trade 
had  to  contend  with  owing  to  the  general  insecurity  of 
property  in  the  country  and  the  absence  of  easy  communica¬ 
tions,  and  they  further  show  how  it  was  possible  for  a  few 
merchants  and'  bankers  to  accumulate  enormous  wealth  at  the 


I'vni'nsc  of  the  general  community,  Wo  thus  learn  that,  the 
1,‘nikin^  linn  of  .faggat  .Sait,  of  Moorshedabad,  was  plundered, 
durimAhe  Muhratfa  invasion  of  1 742  of  specie  to  the  amount 
of  2i  millions  sterling.  Trade  in  the  old  days  was,  in  tact,  one 
of  peri)  and  adventure  and  restricted  to  a  few  individuals, 
who  reaped  enormous  profits,  which  were  sometimes  expended 
lu  the  construction  of  alms-houses  and  temples,  caravansaries, 
roads  and  bridges.  .All  this  is  now  changed.  The  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  security  of  property  to  all  parts  of  the  country, 
the  adoption  of  a  uniform  currency,  the  introduction  of  the 
money  order  system  and  of  currency  notes  and  State  banks 
and  the  creation'  of  a  public  stock  in  which  money  can  be 
invested  with  perfect  security,  have  rendered  it  now  impossible 
for  the  money-lending  classes  to  make  the  enormous  gains 
which  they  did  in  former  times.  Their  loss_,  in  this  respect, 
however,  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  immense  gain  to 
the  public  resulting  from  the  decentralization  of  money  and 
capital,  increased  conveniences  for  the  transfer  of  money,  and 
the  more  secure  investment  of  savings.  The  value  of  the 
money  orders  now  issued  at  trifling  cost-  amounts  annually 
to  12  millions  Rx  for  the  whole  of  India,  and  1-3  million 
Rx  for  the  Madras  Presidency  ;  the  bank  notes  in  circulation 
amount,  to  16  millions  and  2  millions  respectively.  The 
deposits  in  the  savings  banks  have  also  increased  from  04 
millions  Rx  in  1857-58  to  6-9  millions  Rx  in  1889-90’ for  the 
whole  of  India.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  with 
the  increase  of  trade  and  the  growth  of  a  money  economy,  _ 
money-lending  classes  have  increased  in  large  numbers  and 
spread  all  through  the  country  instead  of  being  confined  to 
the  towns.  According  to  the  returns  of  income-tax  for  the 
year  1890-91,  there  were  in  this  Presidency  14,621  money¬ 
lenders  with  incomes  exceeding  Rs.  500  per  annum.  There 
is  no  means  of  forming  an  estimate  of  petty  money-lenders 
with  less  income  than  Rs.  500.  The  tax  paid  by  the  for- 
mer  class  amounted  to  nearly  Rs.  3,59,000,  and  the  income 
assessed  may  be  estimated  at  1'6  millions  Rx.  The  income  is 
not  large  as  compared  with  incomes  in  European  countries, 
but  it  is  much  larger  than  was  the  case  formerly  in  this 
country,  and,  being  made  np  of  smaller  profits  than  before, 
denotes  increased  activity  of  trade. 

Other  mercantile  and  trading  classes  have  increased 
largely  in  numbers  and  are  in  a  prosperous  condition,  owing 
to  the  development  of  trade  of  which  a  full  account,  has 
already  been  given.  As  in  the  case  of  money-lenders,  the 
income  of  this  class  is  made  np  of  small  gains  in  a  large 
number  of  transactions  and  not  by  large  profits  in  a  small 
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number  of  transactions.  This  is  a  wholesome  change,  for, 
as  has  been  pertinently  observed,  the  advantages  of  trade  can 
no  more  be  measured  by  the  gains  of  individual  traders  than 
the  advantages  of  learning  by  the  salaries  of  schoolmasters. 
The  gains  of  traders  represent  the  sacrifice  incurred  for 
securing  the  advantages  of  trade,  and  the  less  the  sacrifice 
and  the  more  the  volume  of  trade,  the  greater  the  advantage 
to  the  general  community. 

Among  the  learned  professions,  the  official  classes  have 
also  increased  in  numbers,  owing  especially  to  the  increased 
activity  of  Local  Fund  administration.  Barristers,  vakils  and 
other  legal  practitioners  are  rising  into  importance.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  income-tax  returns  the  income  assessed,  that  is,  of 
legal  practitioners  who  get  not  less  than  Rs.  500  per  annum 
is  about  20  lakhs  of  rupees.  1,084  persons  get  an  income  of 
nearly  10  lakhs  of  rupees  and  267  persons  an  income  of  1 6  lakhs 
of  rupees.  Of  the  latter,  47  persons,  with  an  income  of  about 
6  lakhs,  reside  in  the  Presidency  town,  and  220  persons, 
with  an  income  of  10  lakhs,  reside  in  the  mofussil  stations. 

68.  Among  the  artizan  classes,  the  decline  of  hand-loom 

iv  Artisans  weavers  has  already  been  referred  to. 

r  is  n .  _^R  handicrafts  patronized  by  native 

courts,  such  as  painting,  manufacture  of  articles  of  luxury, 
pith-work,  &c.,  have  disappeared  with  those  courts.  This 
change  is  due  not  so  much  to  the  competition  of  European 
manufactures  as  to  revolution  in  taste.  The  decline  of  indig¬ 
enous  arts  is  certainly  a  matter  for  regret,  but  it  is  a  small 
factor  in  the  present  economic  condition  of  the  country.  As 
regards  cotton  hand-loom  manufactures,  Mr.  TL  N.  Muk- 
harji,  in  his  Art  Manufactures  of  India,  says  :i  ‘  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  extent  of  their  present  production,  cotton 
manufactures  in  the  old  style  are  in  their  last  gasp.  The 
few  small  pieces  of  wood  and  bamboo  tied  with  shreds  of 
twine  and  thread,  which  the  weaver  calls  his  loom,  and 
which  he  can  as  easily  make  himself  as  buy  from  his 
neighbour,  the  village  carpenter,  can  no  more  compete  with 
the  powerful  machinery  than  a  village  cart  of  Western 
Bengal  can  run  a  race  with  the  ‘  Flying  Scotchman.’  Yet 
the  wonder  is  that  cotton  fabrics  can  still  be  manufactured 
with  the  old  primitive  loom  all  over  the  country.  In  one 
sense,  it  is  a  misfortune  that  it  should  be  so ;  for  it  shows 
the  low  value  of  human  labour  in  India.  Machinery,  with  all 
its  modern  improvements,  seems  to  contend  in  vain  with  a 
moribund  industry,  that  must  linger  on  as  long  as  the 
worker  in  it  has  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  produce  from 
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it  'M.  a  day  as  tlte  joint  earnings  of  himself,  liis  wife,  a  boy . 
and  a.  girl.  Those  that  wield  the  machinery  should  lay  their 
heads  together  and  devise  means  to  teach  the  people,  how 
better  to  employ  tboir  hands  in  other  crafts.  Another  reason 
why  Indian  looms  can  still  compete  with  Lancashire  goods 
is  that  the  European  process  of  manufacture  has  not  yet, 
been  able  to  give  tho  fabrics  that  strengh  for  which  native 
manufactures  have  a  reputation.  Nor  has  machinery  yet 
beon  able  to  make  those  gossamer  fabrics  for  which  a 
wealthy  Indian  always  paid  a  fabulous  price.”  In  the  , 
present  stage  of  industrial  development  it  is  the  useful  and 
not  the  artistic  apd  ornamental  that  is  likely  to  be  sought 
after  in  this  country,  and  it  is  pei’haps  right  that  this  should 
be  so.  When  the  whole  community  -was  divided  into  two 
sections,  one  consisting  of  a  few  individuals  enormously  rich 
and  living  entirely  on  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  the  other 
consisting  of  an  immense  mass  of  the  population  in  abject 
poverty  whose  property  and  even, life  were  completely  at 
their  mercy,  there  was  room  for  the  existence  of  a  class  of 
handicraftsmen  who  could  obtain  a  living  by  manufacturing 
articles  of  luxury.  Now  the  greater  diffusion  of  wealth  and 
the  decline  of  the  classes  who  patronized  them  have  rendered  1 
it  necessary  that  these  artizans  should  turn  their  attention 
to  the  manufacture  of  such  articles  as  are  in  general  demand 
among  the  population.  When  wealth  increases  and  a  class 
of  merchant  princes  such  as  mark  a,  high  and  not  .a  low  stage 
of  industrial  and  commercial  development  springs  tip,,  there 
will  again  arise  a  demand  for  articles  of  luxury,  though  not" 
necessarily  of  the  old  type. 

The  condition  of  black-smiths,  brass-smiths,  gold-smiths,  ‘ 
carpenters  and  masons  is  very  prosperous,  owing  to"  the 
demand  for  jewels,  for  substantial  houses  .and  for  metal 
vessels  which  are  coming  into  general,  use.  The  cheapened 
cost  of  metal  including  gold  and  silver,  has  created  the  ' 
demand  for  metal  vessels  and  jewels.  Since  1850,  about 
140  millions  sterling  worth  of  gold  and  a  still  larger  value 
of  silver  have  been  imported  into  the  country,  and  this  great 
influx  .of  the  precious  metals  provides  sufficient  occupation 
for  gold-smiths.  The  wages  of  .artizans  generally,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  statement  of  wages  printed  in  the  appendix 
V.-F.  (h),  have  greatly  risen.  Of  the  Coimbatore  District, 
Mr.  Nicholson  remarks  that  town  wages  are  very  high;  higher 
indeed,  considering  the  efficiency  of  the  workman,  than  i% 
England.  Irrespective  of  the  quantity  of  work,  the  food  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  wages  of  skilled  labour  in  towns  is 
quite  equal  to  that  of  similar  wages  in  England,  where 
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money  is  much  cheaper  and  the  artisan’s  wants  much  more 
numerous,  owing  to  the  cold  and  damp  climate  and  other 
demands.  Ordinary  carpenters  can,  with  their  daily  wages, 
buy  about  20  or  22  lb.  of  dry  grain  free  of  all  husk  (30  to 
d3  lb.  with  the  husk).  As  the  artizan’s  sons  work  with  him, 
and  as  work  is  plentiful  and  the  caste  a  small  one,  he  is 
well  off.  Tables  and  chairs,  which  are  coming  into  use 
among  the  educated  classes,  have  afforded  increased  employ¬ 
ment  to  carpenters,  while  they  have  affected  prejudicially  the 
carpet-weaving  industry.  Another  noticeable  feature  in  the 
present  situation  is  the  gradual  rise  of  the  capital  artizan 
who,  to  some  extent,  turns  out  finished  products  in  his 
factory  and  sells  them,  instead  of  merely  fashioning  the 
materials  supplied  to  him  by  persons  in  need  of  the  articles 
and  receiving  the  wages  of  labour. 

6  f.  The  best  means  of  finding  out  whether  the  economic 
condition  of  the  country  has  improved  or 
living*.  6tandard  of  not  is  to  enquire  whether  the  standard  of 
living  has  risen  or  not  among  all  but  the 
lowest  classes  of  labourers  who  practically  live  from  hand- 
to-mouth.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  this  has  been  the 
case.74  On  this  point  I  have  obtained  the  opinions  of  a 
number  of  gentlemen  who  have  had  exceptional  opportunities 
of  forming  an  intelligent  and  trustworthy  opinion  as  to  the 
condition  of  landowners  in  different  parts  of  the  country  at 
the  present  time  as  compared  with  their  condition  in  the  old 
days.  The  facts  stated  in  the  previous  portions  of  this 
memorandum  place  it  beyond  doubt  that  the  vast  majority  of 
landowners  were  in  a  state  of  abject  poverty  amounting  to 
almost  destitution  fifty  years  ago.  In  this  connection  refer- 

71  The  following  extract  from  a  recent  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Debt 
on  the  condition  of  European  Turkey  (written  by  Mr.  Vincent  Caillard,  the  English 
Commissioner),  will  show  what  are  the  symptoms  of  a.real  deterioration  in  the  economic 
condition  of  the  masses  of  the  population.  “  The  peasant,  in  the  interior,  has  reduced  his 
wauts  to  their  simplest  expression,  and  signs  are  to  hand  which  show  him  to  be  less  and 


enm  should  be  made  in  particular  to  the  description  of  the 
income  and  the  ways  of  living  of  even  "the  richer  ryots  given 
hyllr.  Bourdilion,  whose  account  is  printed  in  the  appendix 
1.1  L--B.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
ryot  class  which  slid  answers  to  Mr.  Bourdillon's  descrip¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  a  class— a  daily  increasing 
one — which  socks  and  enjoys  more  comforts.  This  is  evi¬ 
denced  in  various  ways.  The  number  of  houses  as  shown  by 
file  last  census  has  increased  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  popu- 
•  lation  ;  and  •  tiled  ami  terraced  bouses  are  superseding  the  old 
thatched  cottages.  Better  clothing,  especially  of  elegant  and 
costly  kinds  for  women,  has  come  into  ordinary  use  among  the 
higher  classes  in  most  districts,  and  in  the  Southern  districts 
■women  of  the  present  day  will  not,  as  Mr.  Sesbaiyar,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  the  Kumbakdnam  College,  observes,75  even  look  at. the 
coarse  clothing  which  their  grandmothers  woi’e.  In  the  richer 
families  servants  for  doing  the  menial  work  are  being  more 
largely  employed  than  before.  Much  larger  quantities  of  gold 
and  silver  jewels  are  now  worn.  Metal  vessels  have,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  taken  the  place  of  earthen  vessels,  even  among  the 
lower  classes,  and  rice  is  becoming  a  part  of  ills?  ordinary  diet 
of  the  classes  which,  in  former  days,  would  have  used  it  as  iV 
luxury  on  special  festive  occasions.  .A  great  deal  of  money 
is  being  spent  on  the  education  of  children.  The  money 
expended  in  school-fees  for  a  single  boy  would  formerly  have 
sufficed  to  maintain  two  adults.  It  is  true,  at, the  same  time, 
that  everybody  feels  that  his  means  are  inadequate  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  wants,  but  this  is  not  because  his  means 
have  not  increased,  but  ..because  his  wants  have  increased  in  a 
greater  ratio.  .Formerly,  none  but  the  richest  would  have 
dreamt  of  giving  collegiate  education  to  their  children.  Now 
persons  with  very  small  means  wish  to  educate  their  sons 
and  make  great  sacrifices  for  this  purpose.  Sometimes  the 
sons  turn  out  well,  but  occasionally  they  do  not,  and,  in  the 
latter  case,  great  is  the  suffering  inflicted  on  the  parents. 
Nevertheless,  the  general  effect,  both  on  the  parents  and’ the 
sons,  of  this  state  of  things,  is  very  beneficial.  Formerly,  the 
father  would  have  pinched  himself  and  saved  to  leave  his 
children  property  for  subsistence.  Now  he  saves  to  give 
them  education  leaving  them  to  earn  their  living.  Indeed, 
the  benefits  of  education  are  so  much  appreciated  that  even  if 
the  father  be  not  willing  to  educate  his  children,  the  mother 
insists  on  its  being  done.  Lads  who  have  been  educated 
and  who  have  passed  University' examinations,  are  so  much 
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sought  after  by  parents  as  suitable  husbands  for  their 
daughters  that  they  command  a  high  price  in  the  matri¬ 
monial  market.  The  following  extracts  from  the  report  of 
the  Bengal  Salaries  Commission,  1886,  describing  the  rise  in 
the  standard  of  living  among  the  official  and  other  classes  in 
that  province,  might  almost,  word  for  word,  be  taken  as 
accurately  portraying  the  condition  of  things  in  the  more 
advanced  districts  in  this  Presidency  : 

“  We  find  it-  quite  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  definite 
conclusion  as  to  the  actual  cost  of  marriages,  because  our 
informants’  statements  vary  so  much  one  from  the  other. 
It  seems,  however,  that  the  marriage  of  a  son  does  not,  as  a 
rule,  cost  so  very  much  more  than  it  did  in  old  days ;  indeed, 
some  people  tell  us  that  a  father  may  even  gain  by  his  son’s 
marriage.  It  is  a  strange  but  undoubted  fact  that  acade¬ 
mical  distinctions  command  a  very  high  price  in  the  matri¬ 
monial  market,  a  youth  who  has  several  ‘  University  passes  ’ 
being  regarded  as  a  very  desirable  parti  and  having  to  be 
highly  paid  to  induce  him  to  bestow  his  hand  in  marriage. 
It  would  also  seem  that  ‘  Kulinism,’  or  the  practice  of 
marrying  a  daughter  to  a  man  of  the  very  highest  section  of 
one’s  caste,  and  paying  a  large  sum  for  the  honour  of  having 
so  exalted  a  son-in-law,  is  dying  out  in  proportion  as  acade¬ 
mical  honours  and  the  success  in  life  to  .which  they  lead  are 
more  and  more  valued.  In  either  case,  however,  the  cost  of 
getting  a  daughter  married  is  very  heavy,  and  at  times  is 
even  ruinous,  to  men  of  limited  means,  such  as  are  most  of 
the  ministerial  officers  ;  and  the  spread  of  education,  so  far 
from  having  led  to  more  reasonable  practices,  seems  rather  to 
have  exercised  a  contrai’y  influence . 

“  Native  ladies  and  children  also  now  wear  more  cloths 
than  formerly.  Although,  for  obvious  reasons,  we  cannot 
go  deeply  into  this  delicate  subject,  we  have  ample  evidence 
to  show  that  both  in  material,  fashion,  and  ornamentation, 
female  clothing  is  more  costly  than  before.  Children  also, 
who  even  in  respectable  families  wore  no  cloths  at  all  during 
their  early  years,  are  now  often  clothed  in  expensive  gar¬ 
ments.  It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  some  articles 
of  clothing  are  cheaper  than  formerly,  such  as  those  made  of 
English  piece-goods  and  the  like.  It  is  doubtful  how  far  this 
cheapness  counterbalances  the  increased  outlay  caused  by  a 
love  of  finery. 

“  Under  the  head  of  dress  comes  the  important  question 
of  jewelry.  This  also,  we  think,  must  always  have  formed  a 
serious  item  in  Indian  domestic  economy,  because,  in  clays 


when  life  and  property  wore  unsafe,  a  man  usually  invested 
Ida  gains  and  savings  in  jewelry  and  gold  and  silver  orna¬ 
ments  for  liis  women.  Those  could  la?  buried  itr  the  ground 
in  lime  of  danger  or  sold  to  procure  funds  in  time  of  distress. 
It  acorns  therefore  probable  that  the  increase  of  expenditure 
under  this  head  will  be  found  rather  in  more  exquisite  work¬ 
manship,  the  greater  use  of  pi ecious  stones,  and  more  valu¬ 
able.  .materials  generally,  than  in  the  greater  number  of 
articles  worn  by  native  ladies.  On  this  subject,  one  of  the 
gentlemen,  already  quoted,  writes  as  follows;  ‘It  would  be  - 
tedious  to  enumerate  the  different  items  of  jewelry;  simple 
gold  is  now  despised  and  a  profusion  of  precious  stones  is 
considered  indispensable.  A  lady  in  the  class  of  society  to 
which  i  belong  would  be  considered  poorly  adorned  on  three 
thousand,  rupees.  Five  thousand  would  be  nearer  the 
mark.  ’ . 

“  With  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  science  the  old 
system  of  native  medicine  with  its  charms,  incantations  and 
other  superstitions  is  fast  dying  out,  and  resort  is  freely  had 
to  the  European  method  of  treatment.  The  good  derived 
from  this  change  is  great  and  palpable,  and  no  man  be- , 
grudges  even  hoavy  expenditure  to  save  the  lives  of  himself  or 
his  family.  Many,  however,  look  back,  with  some  regret,  to 
the  native  system,  which,  whatever  its  failings,  was  remark¬ 
ably  cheap.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  the  settled  daily 
fee  of  a  physician,  much  less  a  fee  for  each  visit.  The 
remuneration  of  a  native  physician  (kahiraj)  generally  de¬ 
pended  on  Ibo  pecuniary  means  of  the  patient.  For  ordinary 
cases  requiring  three  or  four  days’  treatment,  a  fee  of  a 
couple  of  rupees,  including  the  price  of  medicine,  was 
considered  fair  -for  a  family  man  whose  income  was'  Rs.  20 
or  Rs.  30  per  mensem  ;  at  the  present  time  and  under  the 
altered  system,  four  times  the  sum  would  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  such  a  case.  In  mofussil  stations  the  rmfa- class 
suffer  great  distress  owing  to  their  inability,  for  want'  of 
means,  to  obtain  good  medical  advice  and  medicine  for  their 
family  and  children.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  higher  and  middle  classes 
live  much  more  respectably  than  in  the  old  days,  and,  as 
there  is  nothing  in  the  present  rigime  to  specially  favour  these 
classes,  and,  as  there  are  no  such  sharp  differences  in  wealth  , 
between  the  several  grades  of  society  as  exist  in  European , 
countries,  the  rise  in  the  standard  of  living  above  noticed, 
may  be  taken  as  an  Index  of  general  prosperity.  The  rise 
in  the  standard  of  living  is  sometimes  very  erroneously  attri- 
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bated  to  the  diffusion  of  habits  of  extravagance.  A  sudden 
increase  of  prosperity  before  a  taste  for  rational  modes  of 
enjoyment  is  developed,  no  doubt,  gives  rise  to  extravagant 
unproductive  expenditure  in  particular  directions,  as  was  the 
case  during  the  years  of  the  cotton  famine  when  the  ryots, 
especially  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  reaped  enormous  profits 
which  were  spent  on  marriages  and  festivals  with  the  result 
that,  when  the  profits  ceased,  the  inevitable  crash  soon  fol¬ 
lowed.  Then  the  ryots  learnt  a  lesson  which  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten.  1  know  that  in  the  Tanjore  district  there  has 
been  a  wholesome  change  in  recent  years  in  this  respect,  less 
being  now  spent  on  marriages  and  show  on  special  occasions 
and  more  on  education  and  substantial  comforts.  The  slow 
rise  in  the  standard  of  living,  such  as  has  been  observable  of 
late  years,  cannot  be  the  result  of  formation  of  habits  of 
extravagance,  for  large  sections  of  society  cannot  continue 
to  live  well,  unless  they  have  the  means  to  do  so.  “An 
interesting  German  writer,”  says  Professor  Cliff  e  Leslie,  “has 
reproduced  one  of  the  popular  theories  of  Elizabeth’s  reign 
— that  luxury,  ostentation,  and  expensive  habits  among  all 
classes  are  the  causes  of  the  modern  dearness  of  living,-  and 
not  the  abundance  of  money.  There  cannot,  however,  be 
more  money  spent,  if  people  have  no  more  to  spend  than 
before.  A  mere  change  in  the  ideas  and  desires  of  society 
i  would  add  nothing  to  the  number  of  pieces  of  money,  and 
l1  could  not  affect  the  sum  total  of  the  pieces.  If  more  money 
I  were  spent  upon  houses,  furniture,  and  show,  less  would 
f  remain,  if  pecuniary  means  were  not  increased,  to  be  spent 
upon  labour  and  food,  and  the  substantial  necessaries  of  life ; 
and  if  the  former  became  dearer,  the  latter  would  at  the 
same  time  become  cheaper.  But,  when  people  have  really 
more  money  than  formei'ly  to  spend,  they  naturally  spend 
more  than  they  formerly  did,  and  their  unaccustomed  expend¬ 
iture  is  considered  excessive  and  extravagant.  And,  when 
an  increase  in  the  pecuniary  incomes  of  large  classes  'arises 
from,  or  accompanies,  greater  commercial  activity  and  general 
progress,  there  commonly  is  a  "general  taste  for  a  better  or- 
more  costly  style  of  living  than  there  was  at  a  lower  stage  of 
society.  T^ere  is  always,  it  is  true,  much  folly  and  vanity 
in  human  expenditure ;  and  masses  of  men  do  not  become 
philosophers  of  a  sudden  because  they  are  making  more 
money.  But  their  state  is  improving  on  the  whole  when 
their  trade  is  increasing,  and  the  value  of  their  produce  rising 
t#  a  level  with  that  of  the  most  forward  communities,  and 
when  the  lowest  classes  are  breaking  the  shackles  of  bar¬ 
barous  custom,  and  furnishing  life  with  better  accommoda- 


lion  Ilian  servile  and  ignorant  boors  could  appreciate,” 
Those  remarks  are,  to  a  great  extent,  applicable  to  the  trans¬ 
formation  that  is  taking  place  in  this  country  among  the 
higher  classes  and  to  some  slight  degree  among  the  lower 
classes  of  the  population  also.  The  desire  to  live  in  a 
respectable  mariner,  to  give  a  good  education  to  their  sons, 
to  procure  greater  comforts,  and  it  may  be  more  expensive 
jewels  for  their  wives,  and  to  marry  their  daughters  to  young 
Vnen  who  have  received  an  English  education  and  who  will 
not  treat  them  merely  in  the  "light  of  household  drudges 
have  compelled  many  men,  who,  under  the  old  conditions, 
would  never  have  thought  of  leaving  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  railages,  to  proceed  to  distant  parts  of  the  Presidency 
in  search  of  a  competence.  Even  the  mania  for  making 
jewels  is  not  without  its  good  side.  It  is  quite  as  legitimate, 
if  less  refined,  a  mode  of  enjoymentas  costly  furniture,  dress 
equipage,  horses  and  dogs.  The  difference  between  the  two 
methods  of  enjoyment  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  the  latter  case 
the  superfluities  which  constitute  articles  of  luxury  bear  a 
smaller  proportion  to  the  capital  devoted  to  production  than 
in  the  former.  Though  the  standard  of  living  among  the 
higher  and  middle  classes  in  this  country  has  risen,  it  is  as 
yet  nothing  like  wliat  it  is  in  European  countries,- and,  it 
ought  to  rise  much  higher  if  India  is  to  attain  to  the  same 
rank  as  European  nations  in  industrial  development.  What 
is  it  that  makes  a  ryot  in  the  Ceded  .Districts  or  in  Gan  jam 
so  liable  to  suffer  distress  when  there  is  even  a  partial 
failure  of  crops  ?  In  the  former  district  it  is  the  capricious¬ 
ness  of  the  seasons  and  the  low  standard  of  living,  and  in  the 
latter,  isolation  from  the  other  parts  of  the  country  by  want 
of  communications  a,nd  the  low  standard  of  living,  that  is  the 
cause  of  the  ryot’s  poverty  and  helpless  condition.  In  coun¬ 
tries  in  which  people  have  very  few  wants  and  can  live 
cheaply,  the  population  increases  up  to  the  limits  of  bare 
subsistence,  and,  when  a  failure  of  seasons  or  other  causes 
diminish  in  the  least  degree  their  resources,  they  are  deprived 
of  food  and  die  off  in  large  numbers. 

65.  Notwithstanding  the  great  increase  in  population 
during  the  last  decade,  there  «s  no  reason 
Pressure  of  popnia-  to  suppose  that  the  population  has  as*  yet 
t,0B'  begun  to  press  on  the  land  in  any  part  of 

the  Presidency  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  any  deterioration 
in  tbe  standard  of  living  to  which  any  class  has  hitherto 
been  accustomed.  The  districts  in  which  population  is  the 
densest  are  also  districts  in  which  all  classes  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  not  excepting  even  the  lowest,  are,  comparatively 


speaking,  the  most  prosperous,  while  districts  in  which  popu¬ 
lation  is  sparse,  are  those  in  which  the  major  part  of  it  lives' 
from  hand-to-mouth.  Tanjore,  with  a  population  as 'dense 
as  GOO  persons  to  the  square  mile,  is  a  typical  instance  of  ’ 
districts  of  the  former  class,  and  Anantapur  aud  Kurnool, 
with  13 1  and  109  persons,  respectively,  are  examples  of  the 
latter.  In  Tanjore,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  real  wages 
of  agricultural  labourers  have  considerably  risen,  and  their 
condition  has  distinctly  improved.  The  rate  of  increase  of 
population  in  this  district  during  the  last  decade,  viz.,  4' 5 
per  cent.,  is  no  doubt  very  low  as  compared  with  the  general 
rate  for  the  whole  Presidency,  amounting  to  15-5  per  cent., 
but  the  reason  for  this  is  to  be  found  not  in  insufficiency  of 
the  means  of  subsistence,  but  in  emigration  caused  by  the 
higher  remuneration  for  labour  obtainable  in  Ceylon,  the 
Strait.?  Settlements,  Burma,  West  Indies,  &o.  From  the 
emigration  returns  it  appears  that  the  loss  of  population  due 
to  emigration,  from  18th  February  1881  to  2Gth  February 
1891,  amounts  to  97,237  persons,  and  if  this  number  be 
added  to  the  population  as  ascertained  by  the  census  of  1891, 
the  real  rate  of  increase  in  the  Tanjore  district  will  come 
out  as  9'1  per  cent.,  or  double  the  rate  shown-by  the  census. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that,  as  emigrants  are  generally 
male  adults,  the  effect  of  emigration  on  the  birth-rates,  calcu¬ 
lated  with  reference  to  the  whole  population,  is  to  depress 
the  rates,  while  the  effect  of  famine  mortality,  which  falls 
heaviest  on  the  old  and  the  young,  sparing  mostly  adults  of 
the  productive  ages,  is  exactly  the  reverse.  Thus  the  97,000 
emigrants,  though  forming  only  4' 5  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population,  bear  the  proportion  of  18  per  cent,  to  the  adult 
male  population  between  the  ages  of  15  and  50,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  reduction  in  the  birth-rate  due  to  emigration, 
assuming  it  to  have  operated  throughout  the  ten  years,  may 
be  taken  at  nearly  one-fifth.  The  death-rates  must  also 
show  an  apparent  increase  in  consequence  of  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  juvenile  and  aged  persons  left  in  the 
population,  among  whom  the  mortality,  even  under  normal 
conditions,  is  heavy.  In  no  district,  so  far  as  is  known,  is 
there  at.y  marked  redundancy  of  labour  in  normal  years,  and, 
since  the  last  famine,  there  is  a  deficiency  of  it  in  several 
districts.  Even  in  a  densely-peopled  district  like  Yizaga- 
patam,  with  452  persons  to  the  square  mile,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  import  thousands  of  labourers  from  such  a  great 
distance  as  the  Punjab,  for  the  construction  of  the  East 
Coast  Railway,  local  labour  not  being  procurable  at  anything 
like  reasonable  rates.  The  game  difficulty  was  felt  in  the 


Jvnrno’ol  nwi  h'istiia  districts  when  tin.1  fiollary-Kbdnn  Rail- 
way  waft  "under  construction,  large  numbers  of  labourers 
having  had  to  bo  imported  from  Poona  itt  the  Bombay  Presi¬ 
dency,  3m  Tunjore  diftionlty  is  how  felt  in  finding  labour  .for 
Out  construction  of  the  .Mayawir.un-Mutupel  Railway,  There 
arc  many  Iranis,  oven  in  the  river-irrigated  parts  of  the 
Nollorc  and  .Riston,  districts,  where  the  extension  of  irrigation 
is  held  in  chock,  owing  to  the  paucity  of  labourers  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  cultivation.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  seems  clear 
that,  it  is  hot  ho  much  the  pressure  of  population  as  the 
precariousness  of  the  seasons,  which  keeps  down  the  econo¬ 
mic  condition  of  the  ryots,  especially  in  the  districts  situated 
on  the  tableland  between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  J Shits. 
The  Kurnool  district  contains  a  population  of  about  818,000 
persons.  The  area  of  ryotwar  land  under  occupation  is 
about  1,135,000  acres,  and  the  extent  of  inam  lands  is  900,000 
acres  or  2  millions  in  nil.  This  gives  on  an  average 
acres  per  head  of  the  population.  The  average  assessment 
of  ryot, war  laud  is  nearly  1  rupee  per  acre  '  corresponding 
to  an  outturn  in  dry  grains,  after  deducting  25  per  cent,  on 
account  of  vicissitudes  of  seasons,  of  600  lb,  or  10  bushels 
according  to  the  settlement,  calculations.  Allowing  even  as 
much  as  3 -Jib.  per  head  of  men,  women  and  children— a  very 
high  all-round-rate— the  produce  of  one  acre  per  head  ought 
to  bo  sufficient  to  feed  the  entire  population,  leaving  1  -J  acre 
per  head  for  seed,  for  fallows,  for  purchasing  the  other 
necessaries  of  life  such  as  clothing  and  condiments  and  for 
payment  of  Government,  revenue.  There  is  besides  an  addi¬ 
tional  acre  per  head  of  inferior  land  assessed  at  8  annas  1.0 
pics  available  for  occupation,  and  there  is  very  great  scope 
for  extension  of  irrigation  under  the  Guddapah-Kurnool 
canal,  should  intensive  cultivation  in  the  form  of  application 
of  irrigation  in  those  Sparsely-populated  tracts  become  neces¬ 
sary.  The  Anantapnr  district,  which  is  the  driest  and  the 
poorest  in  the  Presidency,  contains  a  population  of  708,000 
persons.  The  area  of  ryotwar  land  under  occupation  is 
933,000  acres,  besides  inam  lands  608,000  acres,  or  about  3.J 
million  acres  in  all,  which  gives  rather  more  than  2  acres  per 
head.  The  poverty  of  the  soil  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
average  assessment  is  only  10  annas,  while  the  average  for 
the  whole  Presidency  is  1  rupee.  The  ryot’s  condition  is 
consequently  more  precarious  in  this  district  than  in  K'urnool. 
Nevertheless,  oven  here  the  outturn  in  all  normal  years  is 
more  than  sufficient  to  feed  the  population..  There  is  a  large 
area  of  unoccupied  land  amounting  to  1  acre  per  head  of 
.the  population,  available  for  cultivation.  The  average  assess- 


ment  of  this' land  is  11  annas  6  pies,  and  it  is  therefore  pre¬ 
sumably  not  inferior  in  quality  to  the  land  now  under 
occupation.  This  shows  that  the  poverty  of  the  district  and 
the  low  condition  of  the  population  are  due  to  the  precarious¬ 
ness  of  the  seasons  and  sterile  soil,  and  that  the  state  of 
things- was  just  the  same  or  even  worse  when  the  population 
was  only  one-half  of  what  it  is  now.  It  must  at  the  same 
time  be  admitted  that,  while  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
population  has  not  so  far  trenched  upon  the  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence,  it  is  equally  true  that  if  the  population  increases  in 
anything  like  the  rate  at  which  it  has  been  doing  during  the 
last  ten  years  without  not  only  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
productive  powers  of  lands  but  also  in  habits  of  thrift  and  pru¬ 
dence  among  the  ryots  themselves,  every  effort  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  masses  must  sisyphus-like  end  where  it 
began.  During  the  last  ten  years,  there  is  no  doubt  that  pro¬ 
duction  has  increased  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  population 
by  the  extension  of  irrigation  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that,  while  the  land  revenue  demand  prior  to  1876  was  about 
450  lakhs,  it  is  now  490  lakhs,  or  40  lakhs  in  excess,  inclu¬ 
sive  of  allowances  to  Hindu  religious  institutions  deducted 
from  the  beriz  or  the  demand.  Of  these  40  lakhs,  only  about 
5  lakhs  represent  the  increase  due  to  enhancement  of  the 
settlement  rates,  the  remainder  being  due  either  to  extension 
of  irrigation  or' to  cultivation  of  superior  soils  which  has 
become  profitable  owing  to  the  opening  up  of  remote  tracts 
by  means  of  communications.  The  land  revenue  is  also 
collected  with  the  greatest  ease ; .  the  area  of  land  sold  for 
arrears  of  revenue  is  hardly  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of 
holdings,  and  the  greater  portion  of  such  lands  as  are  sold  are 
generally  those  on  the  margin  of  cultivation,  which  are  taken 
up  by  the  ryots  or  relinquished  at  their  pleasure.  Till  before 
the  last  two  years  the  ryots  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Presidency  had  a  run  of  good  seasons,  and  the  creditable  self- 
reliance  which  they  have  shown  under  the  adverse  .circum¬ 
stances  of  the  last  two  years  affords  satisfactory  proof  of  the 
fact  that  their  position  has  materially  improved.  Their 
resources,  however,  have  been  already  strained  a  great  deal, 
and  another  bad  season  next  year  may  bring  them  down,  and 
we  can  only  hope  that  this  may  not  occur.  The  Government 
has  already  now  done  nearly  all  that  it  is  possible  for  it  to  do 
in  the  way  of  extending  irrigational  facilities  and  opening 
up  the  country  by  the  extension  of  railways  and  other  com¬ 
munications.  When  the  Periyar  project  is  completed,  more 
than  100,000  acres  in  the  Madura  district  will  be  efficiently 
irrigated,  and  the  Melur  taluk,  notoriously  the  poorest  taluk 


in  the  district  containing  a  predatory  population,  which  derives 
its  subsistence  more  from  other  tracts  than  from  its  own  soil, 
will  bn  protect  ml  to  a  considerable  extent  from  droughts  which 
now  occur  almost  every  second  year.  The  Rnshikulya  irri¬ 
gation  project  will  add  another  100,000  across  of  permanently- 
irrigated  land  to  the  food-producing  area  of  the  country. 
The  tank  restoration  scheme  which  is  under  execution,  anti 
which  has  almost  removed  the  chronic  complaint  about  the 
neglect  of  irrigation  works  will  improve  the  yield  of  lands 
now  under  cultivation.  The  large  numbers  of  wells  for 
irrigation,  which  have  been  excavated  with  advances  granted 
by  Government  under  the  Laud  Improvement  Loans  Acts  on 
very  favorable  terms,  have  also  been  the  means  of  protecting 
arid  tracts  from  partial  droughts.  The  Hast  Coast  Railway 
will  bring  the  very  fertile  and  sparse-populated  country  of 
Jeyporc  within  reach  of  the  crowded  parts  of  the  Presidency 
to  the  advantage  of  both  and  be  the  means  of  lightening  the 
pressure  of  population  on  the  latter.  It  is  sometimes  asked, 
how  can  railways  provent  famines?  The  answer  is  simple. 
Railways,  by  distributing  the  produce  of  tracts  where  the 
harvest  lias  boon  abundant,  in  tracts  where  it  has  teen  scanty, 
give  value  to  produce  which  would  have  been  wasted  or  been 
allowed  to  rot  for  want  of  an  outlet  and  thus  mitigate  the 
effects  of  scarcity;  and  they  bring  fertile  regions  shut  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  country  by  want  of  communications 
within  easy  reach  of  congested  tracts.  The  idea  of  bring¬ 
ing  labourers  from  Poona  to  work  on  the  Bellary-Kistna 
Railway  and  from  the  Punjab  to  work  on  the  East  Coast 
Railway  would,  for  instance,  have  been  scouted  as  absurd  by 
even  the  wildest  visionary  in  the  pre-railway  period:  Above 
all,  railways  by  equalizing  prices  and  by  preventing  sudden 
and  violent  alternations  in  the  condition  of  the  masses,  who 
are  at  one  time  gorged  with  plentiful  means  of.  subsistence 
and  soon  after  suffer  the  direst  distress— a  state  of  things 
most  fatal  to  self-reliance — have  rendered  the  creation  of  the 
habits  of  forethought  aud  prudence  possible.  Life,  has  been 
made  somewhat  harder  than  before  to  the  poorest, landless 
classes  in  times  of  plenty  when  the  pressure  is  not  severe, 
while,  to  the  cultivating  and  landowning  classes  who  form 
the  bulk  of  the  population,  the  means  are  made  available  .of 
accumulating  savings;  and,  in  times  of  scarcity,  when  the 
pressure  on  the  landless  classes  might  be  expected  to  be 
severe,  the  burden  is  lightened.  Doubtless,  when  parts  of  the 
country,  which  have  hitherto  been  isolated  from  other  tracts, 
are  suddenly  placed  in  communication  with  the  latter,  the 
result  often  is  a  feeling  that  they  are  denuded  of  food  sup- 
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plies  which  are  required  lor  their  own  use.  This  feeling 
soan  wears  away,  and  when  these  parts  suffer  in  their  turn 
from  scarcity,  the  effects  of  which  are  mitigated  by  supplies 
derived  from  other  regions,  the  advantages  of  communications 
become  at  once  manifest.  I  suppose  this  has  been  the  case 
with  Kurnool,  where  the  season  of  1890  was  excellent,  but 
the  surplus  produce  was  drawn  off  by  the  surrounding  dis¬ 
tressed  tracts,  the  new  railway  assisting  in  the  transport  of 
grain.  In  1891,  when  the  crop  failed  in  the  Kurnool  district 
itself,  there  were  no  stores  of  grain  to  fall  back  upon,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  population  was  taken  by  surprise. 

I  believe  the  recent  distress  and  riots  must  have,  in  a  great 
measure,  been  due  to  this  cause.  As  regards  the  moral 
benefits  conferred  by  railways,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they 
are  of  even  greater  importance  in  stimulating  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  a  hitherto  inert  and  stay-at-home  population  and 
removing  provincial  prejudices,  than  schools  and  Universities. 
A  great  deal,  then,  has  been  done  by  Government  indirectly 
to  improve  tire  position  of  the  agricultural  classes.  What 
remains  to  be  done  is,  as  Mr.  Nicholson  has  put  it  in  his 
excellent  report  on  the  economic  condition  of  the  Anantapur 
district,  !i  to  attack  the  ryot  himself  directly  and  to  bring  to 
bear  on  him  the  force  of  education  in  agriculture  and  rural 
economy.”  The  situation  is  not  a  hopeless  one ;  and  Sir 
James  Caird,  a  Member  of  the  Famine  Commission,  who 
devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  investigation  of  the 
agricultural  conditions  of  the  Presidency,  has  told  us,  “it  is 
possible  to  obtain  such  a  gradual  increase  of  production,  in 
India  as  would  meet  the  present  rate  of  increase  of  population 
for  a  considerable  time.  One  bushel  per  acre  gained  gradu¬ 
ally  in  a  period  of  ten  years,  in  addition  to  a  moderate 
reclamation  of  cultivable  land,  would  meet  the  demand  pf  the 
present  growth  of  population.  Considering  the  generally  fer¬ 
tile  nature  of  the  soil,  and  that  in  most  parts  of  India  two 
ci  ops  can  be  got  in  the  year,  this  would  seem  to  be  a  possible 
result.  By  these  two  methods,  wisely  combined,  the  increase 
of  population  may  be  safely  provided  for  several  generations. 
The  attainment  of  this  will  be  vastly  increased  by  committing 
to  each  province  the  responsibility  of  the  operations  necessary 
for  its  own  success  and  of  enlisting  the  active  assistance  of 
the  most  capable  native  officials,  municipalities  and  land- 
owners  in  the  work.”  The  increase  of  production  has, 
however,  its  limits,  and  for  a  permanent  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  standard  of  living  and  the  general  condition  of 
the  masses,  a  change  in  the  national  habits  in  regard  to  early 
marriages  is  a  necessary  requisite.  I  have  already  in  my 


remarks  on  the  increase  of  population  allude]  to  the  difficul- 
ties  in  this  respect.  Wo  can  only  hope  that,  ns  institutions 
and  practices,  which  not  very  long  ago  appeared  as  immov* 
ahlo  as  the  everlasting  hills,  hare  been  undergoing  transform¬ 
ation,  the  difficulties'  referred  to  will,  in  the  course  of  the 
next  half  a  century,  disappear.  Meanwhile,  the  lower  classes, 
to  whom  the  difficulties  are  not  applicable,  will  hare  an 
advantage  over  the  higher  classes. 

CO.  After  what  lias  been  stated  above,  it  is  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  to  say  much  on  the  question  which 
tion°of  tho^poimiaFioii'  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Government 
?iTO  ?°°rt  °^'  ^u<^a  two  years  aE°-»  vtx-! <!  whether  the 

u<  or  >muj  soiMms  greater  proportion  of  the  population  suffer 
from  a  daily  insufficiency  of  food.”  It  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  give  a  categorical  answer  to  a  question  of  this  kind  without 
having  a  definite  idea  as  to  what  is  meant  by  insufficiency 
of  food.  As  to  certain  broad  facts,  however,  there  can  bo 
no  doubt.  The  population  is  mainly  agricultural  and  a  consi¬ 
derable  portion  miserably  poor,  not  iu  the  sense  of  wanting 
the  means  of  subsistence  in  ordinary  seasons  according  to  the 
standard  which  the  conditions  of  climate  and  resulting 
national  habits  formed  in  the  course  of  ages  have  established, 
but  in  the  sense  of  being  without  resources  to  fall  back  upon 
when  adverse  seasous  appear  in  succession.  That  standard 
includes  little  more  than  the  barest  necessaries  of  life,  the 
secondary  wants  being  few;  and,  when  adverse  seasons  occur, 
there  is  a  section  of  the  population  which  has  to  reduce,  its 
rations  and  live  partly  on  wild  fruits  and  such  other  inex¬ 
pensive  food  as  can  be  picked  up  on  the  way  side.  This  class 
forms  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  population  and  its  condition 
has  been  described  by  Mr.  Turner,  the  Collector  of  Vizaga-, 
patam,  in  the  following  terms.  He  says  that  the  people  of 
this  class  “require  very  little  tamarind  and  curry  powder,  as 
they  live  mainly  on  cunji.  This  requires  much  salt  to  make 
it  palatable.  They  use,  as  relish,  onions  and  green  chillies, 
which  they  procure  from  the  farm  or  otherwise  without 
buying.  They  generally  consume  ragi  or  cumbn  or  such 
other  inferior  grains  as  their  employers  disburse  to  them  as 
wages.  During  the  season  when  the  palmyra  bears  fruit, 
they  for  the  most  part  live  on  these  fruits  which  they  can, 
to  a  large  extent,  get  gratis.  In  the  mango  fruit  season  they 
collect  the  wind-fallen  young  fruit  and  boil  and  use  it  for 
one  substantial  meal  at  least.  At  other  times  they  live  oh. 
sweet  potatoes.  They  buy  no  fuel.  The  female  members 
and  children  pick  up  here  and  there  the  droppings  of  cattle 
and  dry  twigs  and  leaves  of  trees  and  utilize  the  same- as' 
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firewood.”  This  class  can  tide  over  one  or  two  bad  seasons, 
provided  the  failure  of  crop  is  not  general.  In  all  ordinary- 
seasons  deaths  by  starvation  are  almost  unknown,  and  there 
is  no  lack  of  work  to  the  labouring  classes.  The  old  and 
infirm  are  supported  by  their  kinsmen  or  by  spontaneous 
charity  and  nor  left  to  starve,  a  striking  contrast  to  the  state 
of  things  in  England,  where  recent  inquiries  into  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  poor  have  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  of  men 
and  women  above  the  age  of  65  years  not  less  than  40  per 
cent,  have  to  choose  between  starvation  and  resort  to  the 
poor-house.  Curiously  enough  too,  it  is  not  in  the  districts 
m  which  famine  is  unknown,  as  for  instance  Malabar  and 
Tanjore,  that  the  lower  classes  of  the  population  have  the 
strongest  physique,  but  in  districts  like  Kurnool  and  Ananta- 
pur.  Whether  this  is  due  to  the  dry  climate  of  the  latter 
districts  or  to  the  superiority  of  dry  grains  which  form  the 
staple  food  in  these  districts  over  rice,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
It  is  note-worthy,  however,  that  these  districts  contain  many 
malarious  tracts,  and  rice  in  popular  estimation  is  richer  food 
than  dry  grains.  Inferences  based  on  calculations  of -money 
values  of  earnings  of  labourers  and  cost  of  food  in  rural 
tracts  are  apt  to  be  very  fallacious.  In  his  analysis  of  the 
agricultural  statistics  of  the  Kurnool  district,  Mr.  Benson 
remarks  that  “  the  whole  aspect  of  the  figures  is  that  a  vast 
majority  of  the  ryots  in  most  parts  of  the  district  lead  a  life 
of  poverty,  and  must,  at  all  times,  be  but  little  removed  from 
a  state  of  ‘  short  commons.’  Nevertheless,  whilst  observa¬ 
tion  confirms  the  general  aspect  of  poverty,  still  it  also' 
shows  that  the  people  do  not  in  their  appearance  record  any 
signs  of  being  in  a  chronic  state  of  semi-starvation.”  Again, 
after  describing  the  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes  of  ryots 
as  ill-lighted,  undrained,  unventila.ted,  dirty  and  uncleaned, 
and  not  water-tight — furnaces  in  the  hot  weather  and  stifling 
blackholes  in  the  cold, — he  goes  on  to  state  that  “  it  is 
wonderful  how  the  people  manage  to  exist  in  them,  and 
develope  a  large  proportion  of  fine  men.”  Mr.  Nicholson  says 
much  the  same  as  regards  the  lowest  class  of  labourers  in  the 
Anantapur  district.  According  to  him  the  people  are  not 
of  weak  physique.  They  are  sturdy  and  well  set  up,  the 
poorest  classes,  viz.,  Boyas,  being  particularly  “lusty.”  The 
ordinary  ryot  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  a  .man  physically, 
and  the  general  impression  given  by  .the  appearance  of  the 
people  is  that  of  a  good  physique  and  ability  to  bear  toil. 
Rickety  children  are  scarce,  and  deformed  and  idiotic  chil¬ 
dren  are  especially  few.  The  last  census  shows  a  notable 
decrease  in  the  number  of  blind  and  insane  persons  and  of 


those  suffering  from  leprosy.  In  Seasons  where  there  is  only 
a  partial  failure  of- crops,  the  classes  who  suffer  and  who  ate 
mured  to  privation  show  a  strong  dislike  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  relief  afforded  by  Government  works.  When  there  is 
a  failure  of  crops  for  two  or  three  seasons  in  succession  over 
large  areas  of  country  simultaneously,  the  resources  of  even 
the  better  classes  of  labourers  and  ryots  become  exhausted, 
and  in  the  dry  districts  almost  half  the  population  may 
succumb  to  the  calamity  as  was  the  case  in  1870  and  1877. 
The  conclusions  thou  may  be  stated  as  follows:  (1 )  The 
great  majority  of  the'  population  is  very  poor  when  judged 
by  a  .European  standard;  (2^  compared  with  the  condition 
of  the,  people  fifty  years  ago,  as  shown  by  the  accounts  given 
by  Sir  Thomas  Mnuro,  Mr.  Russel,  Sir  Henry  Montgomery, 
Mr.  Bourdillon  and  others,  whose  statements  have  been  refer¬ 
red  to  in  a  previous  portion  of  this  memorandum,  there  has 
certainly  been  improvement  in  the  material  condition  of  the 
population,  the  advance  consisting  mainly  in  a  rise  in  the 
standard  of  jiving  of  the  upper  strata  of  society,  and  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  percentage  which  the  lowest  grades  hear  to  the 
total  population ;  (3)  the  very  lowest  classes  still  live  a  hand- 
to-mouth  existence,  but  not  being  congregated  in  towns,  they 
have  a  better  physique  than  one  would  expect  to  find  in  them, 
considering  their  resourcelessness  and  the  frequency  of  crop 
failures  on  which  occasions  they  have  to  pick  tip  a  scanty  sub¬ 
sistence  as  best  they  can ;  and  (4)  the  economic  condition  of 
the  country,  as  a  whole,  though  improving,  is  at  best  a  low 
one,  and  is  such  as  to  tax  the  energies  and  statesmanship  of 
government  to  the  utmost  in  devising  suitable  remedies  for 
its  amelioration.  • 


67.  As  comparisons  are  often  instituted  between  the 


value' of  trade,  average  income,  &c.(  per 
head  of  the  population  in  India  and  Euro¬ 


pean  countries,  and  inferences  are  drawn 
therefrom  as  to  the  relative  condition  of 


0ie  masses  of  the  population  in  these  countries,  it  may  be 


worth  while  to  enquire  how  far  these  comparisons  are  legiti¬ 
mate,  and  subject  to  what  qualifications  the  inferences  based 
on  them  may  be  accepted. 

First,  as  regards  the  value  of  trade :  The  foreign  trade 
of  India  in  1890-91  amounted  to  6’8  rupees,  or,  say,  less 
than  14s.  per  head  of  the  population.  The  trade  of  England 
in  1884  was  £19  and  even  of  Russia  £1-3  per  head.  That 
as  a  eommencial  country  England  is  immensely  ahead  of 
India  or  any  other  country  goes  without  saying,  but  the 
relative  importance  of  any  two  countries  cannot  be  ganged 
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simply  by  comparing  the  values  of  foreign  trade  per  head  of 
the  population,  without  taking  the  size  of  the  countries  and 
the  omitted  factor  of  their  internal  trade  into  account.  For 
instance,  Holland  has  a  trade  of  £34  per  head,  or  nearly 
double  the  rate  for  England,  and  from  this  it  does  not  follow 
that  its  maritime  greatness  is  twice  that  of  England.  India 
in  point  of  size  is  as  big  as  Europe  without  Russia,  and  if 
Europe  minim  Russia  were  treated  as. one  country  and  its 
foreign  trade  were  alone  considered,  that  is  to  say,  if  the 
trade  of  Russia  with  other  European  countries  and  the  trade 
of  European  countries  other  than  Russia  with  non-European 
countries  were  alone  taken  into  account,  the  value  of  trade 
per  head  of  the  population  would  come  out  very  small.  The 
Madras  Presidency  by  itself  is  one-sixth  larger  in  point  of 
size  than  the  United  Kingdom,  and  its  external  trade  by  sea 
amounts  to  18-s.  per  head  of  the  population.  There,  is 
besides  a  large  land  trade  with  other  provinces,  including 
Native  States.  The  distinction,  in  fact,  between  foreign  and 
domestic  trade  is  itself  an  artificial  and  accidental  one.  For 
instance,  the  trade  of  Tuticorin  with  Ceylon  or  Pondicherry 
is  foreign  trade;  its  trade  with  Calcutta  or  Rangoon  is 
domestic  trade ;  and  for  commercial'  purposes,  England  itself 
is,  or  at  all  events  was  until  railways,  were  constructed,  more 
accessible  than  the  Punjab.  This  being  so,  it  is  the  aggre¬ 
gate  of  foreign  and  domestic  trade,  and  not  the  foreign  trade 
considered  by  itself,  that  is  important  for  the  purpose  for 
which-  comparisons  of  this  kind  are  instituted.  Another  fact 
to  be  borne  in  mind  in  judging  of  the  increase  of  prosperity 
of  a  country  from  the  increase  in  the  money- value  of  trade  is 
the  change  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money.  So  far  as 
India  is  concerned,  the  purchasing  power  of  money  has 
fallen,  and,  therefore,  the  increase  in  the  money-value  of 
trade  does’  not  represent  a  proportionate  increase  in  the 
volume  of  the  commodities  exchanged.  Nevertheless,  as 
already  pointed  out,  the  producer  in  India  now  realizes  for 
his  produce  a  larger  value  than  he  did  in  1850  and  obtains 
his  imported  articles  'much  cheaper,  that  is,  by  giving  a 
smaller  quantity  of  his  own  articles  in  exchange,  and  conse¬ 
quently  his  gain  has  probably  not  been  less  than  what  it 
would  have  been  if  the  volume  had  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  money-value  of  trade,  the  purchasing  power  of  money 
itself  remaining  stationary. 

Secondly,  as  regards  the  total  income  of  the  country  and 
the  share  of  jt  per  head  of  the  population  :  The  total 
iucome  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  estimated  at  1,247 
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million  ;G,  of  Franco  at  905  millions,  of  Russia  at  848  mil- 
lions  and  of  Spain  at,  218  mi] lions,  tho*»hare  per  head  of  the 
population  lining  ;£35’2,  25'7,  lO'l  and  11*5,  respectively. 

‘  1  have  made  no  attempt,  to  estimate  the  income  of  India,  as 
1  do  not  believe  that  there  are  data  for  doing  this  with  any 
approach  to  accuracy.  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  some  years  ago 
estimated  the  income  of  India  at  540  millions  Rx.  and  the 
rate  per  head  at  Ra.  27.  Tho  Famine  Commissioners  esti¬ 
mated  the  average  value  of  agricultural  production  in  the 
Madras  Presidency  at  50  millions,  and  taking  the  income 
from  other  sources  at  half  of  that  from  land,  the  rate  per 
head  comes  out  as  Rs.  25.  In  France  the  noo-agricnltural 
income  is  stated  to  bear  the  proportion  of  122  per  cent,  to 
the  agricultural,  in  Russia  75  per  cent.,  and  in  Spain  64  per 
cent.  The  50  per  cent,  assumed  for  India  is,  therefore,  pro¬ 
bably  not  far  from  the  mark,  but  the  income  from  land  itself 
is  estimated  on  very  uncertain  data,  and  it  is  quite  as  likely 
that  the  total  income  amounts  to  Rs.  30  per  head  as  that'  it 
is  Rs.  25  per  head.  The  difference,  small  as  it  looks,  is  20 
per  cent.,  and  will  really  amount  to  a  large  percentage-  of 
error.  In  England  the  savings  annually  made,  that  is,  the 
additions  to  the  capital,  amount  to  15G  millions  sterling  out 
of  a  total  income  of  1,247  millions  or  only  12  per  cent.™  I. 


In  1600  the  capital  per  load  in  England  was.  only  two-thirds  ot  the  anhttal  income  por 
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do  not  therefore  attach  much  value  to  the  estimate  put  for¬ 
ward  as  regards  the  total  income  of -India,  but  assuming  it 
to  be  correct,  it  will  .be  seen  that  India  shows  very  poorly 
in  comparison  with  European  countries.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  India  is  really  very  poor,  but  this  is  not  seen  so 
much  in  the  hard  struggle  for  existence  of  the  lowest  classes 
as  in  the  comparatively  small  number  of  wealthy  persons. 
This  will  be  evident  when  we  take  into  account  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  incomes  among  the  different  classes  of  society.  In 
England  and  Scotland,  out  of  a  total  number  of  14-j  million 
persons  who  make  earnings,  1-4  millions  or  nearly  10  per 
cent,  pay  income-tax,  i.e.,  have  an  income  of  not  less  than 
£150  per  annum.  The  average  income  of  this  class  is  £411 
per  head.  It  is  estimated  that  1  ^  million  persons  or  another 
10  per  cent,  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  have  incomes 
less  than  £150  earn  £71  each.  Manual  labourers  (11-6  mil¬ 
lions)  or  80  per  cent,  get  £44  each.  In  Ireland,  on  the 
other  hand,  out  of  2  millions  of  persons  who  make  earnings, 
OT  million  persons  or  5  per  cent,  have  an  income  of  £260 
each ;  '3  million  persons  or  15  per  cent,  have  £37  each;  and 
1’6  million  manual,  labourers  or  80  per  cent,  earn  £22  each. 
In  France,  out  of  17'7  million  persons  who  get  incomes,  3’7 
million  jjersons  or  20  per  cent,  earn  £113  each,  another  3-7 
million  persons  or  20  per, cent,  earn  £43 ;  and  the  remaining 
10-3  million  persons  or  60  per  cent,  earn  £29.  For  the 
Madras  Presidency  we  have  no  means  of  making  any  esti¬ 
mate  which  can  at  all  be  compared  with  those  given  above. 
The  following  figures,  however,  will  serve  to  show  how  poor 
the  greatest  portion  of  the  population  here  is.  Out  of  a 
population  of  nearly  35  millions  there  are  7  millions  of  heads 
of  families  allowing  6  persons  to  a  family.  The  number  of 
persons  assessed  to  the  income-tax,  i.e.,  having  non-agricul- 
tural  incomes  of  not  less  than  Rs.  500  per  annum,  is  56,809. 
The  number  of  Government  ryots  paying  not  less  than  Us. 
250  revenue  to  Government,  and  their  income  from  land  may 
be  estimated  at  twice  the  assessment  they  pay,  is  8,869.  In¬ 
cluding  Zemindars  and  inamdars  and  ryots  in  zemindaries 
having  large  landed  properties,  the  number  of  persons  with 
incomes  from  land,  and  other  sources  exceeding  Rs.  500  per 
annum  cannot  be  higher  than  70,000,  which  is  1  per  cent,  of 
the  total  number  of  families.  As  there  is  more  than  one 
person  earning  income  or  wages  in  a  family,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  persons  earning  more  than  Rs.  500  cannot  be  even 
so  high  as  1  per  cent. 


Third! if,  in  considering  Uio  question,  whether  the  low 
money  income  of  this  cfouniry  means  greater  hardships  to  the 
lowest  classes  of  the  population  than  in  European  countries, 
the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  both  as.  regards  quantity  anti 
money-value,  required  in  the  countries  compared  must  be 
taken  into  account.  To  begin  with,  the  quantity  of  food 
required  or  assimilated  in  this  country  is  less  than  in  colder 
climates,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  whereas  -m  England  a’ 
British  soldier’s  weekly  rations  are  fixed  at  25*7  lb.,  the 
allowance  for  tho  same  soldier  here  is  20  lb.  only.  Many 
things  which  are  absolutely  necessary  in  a  cold  climate  are 
cither  not  necessary,  here,  or  nature  gives  them  gratis.- 
House-room,  clothing  and  fuel  for  protection  from  cold  and 
clamp  are  required  to  a  much  smaller  extent  here  than  in 
colder  climates.  Thus  taking  the  family  of  an  English 
labourer  with  an  income  of  £60  a  year,  the  cost  of  food  and 
groceries  amounts  to  only  £30  or  50  per  cent.,  while  £6 
or  10  per  cent,  goes  for  rent  and  £24  of  40  per  cent,  for 
clothing,  Ac.  In  this  country  labourers  in  villages  pay  no 
house-rent:  their  clothing;  does  not  cost  them  more  than 
Rs.  4  or  Rs,  5  a  year  for  all  the  members  of  tho  family. 
They  buy  no  fuel  and  hardly  require  any  "light  or  fire  except 
for  cooking  purposes  at  nights.  From  inquiries  I  have  made 
I  find  that  the  cost  of  food  in  this  country  in  ordinary 
times  in  the  case  of  an  adult  labourer  in  rural  tracts  amounts 
to  about  Rs.  1-12-0  per  mensem  47  or  1  anna  per  diem;  for 
Brahmins  and  higher  castes  the  cost  is  Rs.  3-8-0  per  men¬ 
sem  or  2  annas  per  diem.  In  towns  the  cost  of  living  may 
be  taken  at  50  per  cent,  more  including  house-rent  and  cost 
of  fuel.  The  weekly  earnings  of  a  town  labourer  and  of  the 
other  members  of  his  family  (say  2.«.  6 d.)  will  thus  maintain 
the  family  in  ordinary  times  comfortably  according  to  the 
standard  of  living  to  which  it  is  accustomed.  In  London,  on 


of  a  lulxmrca 
jails  lor  Europeans  as 
There  can  be  no  doul 
ordinary  labourers  in 


m  in  llic  appendix  Y.- 


-F.  (m  5,  6  &  9)  the  particulars  of  flic  cost  of  living 

. —  Tho  scales  of  diet  prescribed  in 

"ix  V.— 3?\(m$<fcl0). 


are  also  ftiven  for  comparison,  append!: 

ie  population .  The  latter  certainly  do  not  get 
•moat  days,  and  skilled  medical  attendance  "in 
ni,  curabu,  or  ragi,  but  a  considerable  portion 
„  ,  ferior  grain ,  the  price  of  which  is  only  two- 

the  other  grains.  In  England  it  was  three  centuries  ago  that1  wheat 
a  article  of  diet  in  substitution  of'ryc.  barley  and  oals,  and  theconsump- 
within  the  last  40  years.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  meat 

- . -  . .  — . 0  equal  quantities  of  nourishment  are  in  tho  ratio  of  7  to  1.  -In 

the  case  of  the  English  labourer  in  timos  of  pressure  there  is  scope  for  the  reduction  of. the 
secondary  waida  of  life  and  rf  the  cost  of  food  by  the  subslitutinn  of  cheaper  for  more 


case  of  sickness.  The 

becaun.  _ 

turn  of  moat  has  increased  witln 
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the  contrary,  10s.  a  week  would  mean  almost  starvation  ;  for 
the  same  money  wages  represent  far  less  real  wages  in  Eng¬ 
land  than  here.  About  1850,  or  40  years  ago,  the  price  of 
wheat  was  60s.  per  quarter  in  England  and  not  more  than 
Os.  a  quarter  in  India.  Now  the  price  of  wheat  has  heavily 
fallen  in  England  owing  to  extensive  importations,  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  development  of  railways  in  America  and  -the 
cheapness  of  ocean  freights,  and  is  now  between  30s.  and  35s. 
a  quarter,  while  the  price  of  wheat  in  India  has  risen  to  about 
18s.  a  quarter,  but  still  the  price  of  wheat  in  England  is  nearly 
double  that  of  India.  On  the  whole,  there  is  greater  uni¬ 
formity  of  conditions  as  regards  wealth,  or  rather  poverty, 
in  India  than  in  England,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
latter  country,  in  spite  of  its  immense  wealth,  the  intensity 
of  suffering  and  distress  is  greater  among  the  lowest  classes, 
owing  partly  to  the  inclemency  of  the  climate  and  partly 
to  the  conditions  of  social  and  industrial  life.  In  ordinary 
seasons,  as  already  stated,  the  poor  in  this  country  have  no 
difficulty  in  finding  a  subsistence,  and  the  infirm  and  old  are 
supported  by  relations  or  voluntary  charity ;  and  deaths  by 
starvation  are  unknown ;  and  in  years  of'  famine,  nearly  all 
suffer  alike  and  people  die  in  thousands.  In  England,  though 
there  is  incomparably  greater  wealth,  1 ,800,000  or  6‘3  per 
cent,  of  the  population  receives  State  relief,  and  of  the  persons 
above  65  years  of  age,  nearly  40  per  cent,  are  dependent  for 
subsistence  on  the  State,  having  no  provision  to  fall  back  upon 
or  relations  able  and  willing  to  support  them.  “In  England,” 
says  Mr.  Hobson  in  his  Problem s  of  Poverty ,  “  the  recorded 
deaths  from  starvation  are  vastly  more  numei’ous  than  in 
any  other  country.  In  1880  the  number  for  England  is 
given  as  101.  In  1879,  the  number  for  London  alone  is  27. 
This  is,  of  course,  no  adequate  measure  of  the  facts.  Eor 
every  recorded  case  there  will  be  a  hundred  unrecorded 
cases  where  starvation  is  the  practical,  immediate  cause  of 
death.  The  death-rate  of  children  in  the  poorer  districts  of 
London  is  found  to  be  nearly  three  times  that  which  obtains 
in  the  richer  neighbourhoods.  Contemporary  history  has  no 
darker  page  than  that  which  records  not  the- death-rate  of 
children,  but  the  conditions  of  child-life  in  our  great  cities. 
In  setting  down  such  facts  and  figures  as  may  assist  readers 
to  adequately  realize  the  nature  and  extent  of  poverty,  it  has 
seemed  best  to  deal  exclusively  with  the  material  aspects  of 
poverty,  which  admit  of  some  exactitude  of  measurement; 
the  ugly  and  degrading  surroundings  of  a  life  of  poverty,  the 
brutalizing  influences  of  the  unceasing  struggle  for  a  bare 


22'9  per  1,000  in  rural  parts,  while  the  rate  in  such  a  large 
city  as  London  is  only  21  per  mille.  High  as  the  mortality 
is  in  this  country,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  much  lower 
than  what  it  was  formerly.  Surgeon-General  Sir  W.  J. 
Moore,  in  his  address,  read  before  the  Congress  of  Hygiene 
and  Demography,  held  recently  in  London,  pointed  out  that 
death-rate  in  the  army  in  India  had  been  reduced  from  69 
to  less  than  14  per  1,000 ;  European  residents  were  so  healthy 
that  the  best  insurance  offices  were  willing  to  issue  policies 
to  them  without  exacting  extra  premium,  and,  although  the 
system  of  registration  was  still  defective,  the  official  reports 
of  recfent  years  showed  that  the  average  death-rates  among 
the  native  population  had  decreased  in  a  few  years  from  35 
or  more  to  26’67  per  1,000;  many  diseases  were  diminishing, 
some  had  been  extirpated.  Even  in  the  town  of  Madras 
where  the  high  mortality  in  recent  years  has  attracted 
public  attention,  elephantiasis,  a  loathsome  disease  which 
was  once  very  prevalent,  has  now  gone  out  almost  completely. 
There  is  still  a  great  deal  to  be  done  by  means  of  greater 
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alien  lion  to  sanitation  mid  water- supply  to  improve  tlie 
public  health  of  tins  Presidency;  hut,  on  the  whole,  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  public  health  is  worse  now 
than  in  times  past.  Destructive  as  fever  is,  it  is  much  less 
destructive  now  than  formerly,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that 
fever  is  most  prevalent,  not  in  had,  hut  in  good  agricul¬ 
tural  seasons  when  the  rainfall  is  abundant.  Of  all  the 
Provinces  of  India,  the  Central  Provinces,  which  arc  excep¬ 
tionally  favoured  by  the  comparative  fertility  of  a  largo 
portion  of  the  land,  show  the  greatest  mortality.  These 
Provinces  are  taxed  the  lightest,  the  revenue  assessed  per 
acre  being  between  5  and  8  annas  and  reaching  9  aftnaS  in 
only  one  district. 

Lastly,  if  we  wish  to  find  a  parallel  in  European  coun¬ 
tries  to  the  state  in  which  this  country  was  50  years  ago, 
we  must  go  back  to  the  England  of  400  years  ago  or' at 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which,  has  been  described 
by  Dr,  Cunningham  in  his  Growth  of  English  Industry  and 
Commerce  as  follows:  “  Unless  the  statements  of  the  chroni¬ 
clers  are  grossly  exaggerated.  England  suffered  Severely 
during  the  fifteenth  century  from  two  scourges  which  are- 
now  entirely  unknown — famine  and  pestilence.  The  popula¬ 
tion  was  dependent  on  the  seasons  for  the  food-supply,  and 
though  this  might  be  plentiful  in  good  years,  there  was  often 
a  general  scarcity  which  was  intensified  in  particular  dis¬ 
tricts  into  a  local  famine.  At  such  times  men  were  driven 
to  use  acorns  and  roots  for  food  and  had  recohrse  to  the  flesh 
of  dogs  and  horses :  some  cases  of  cannibalism  are  reported. 
It  was  only  rarely  that  starving  people  were  reduced  to  such 
extremities ;  but  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  they 
habitually  used  diseased  and  unwholesome  food,  and  that 
they  were  thus  rendered  a  ready  prey  to  the  ravages  of 
pestilence.  The  Black  death  was  specially  terrible,  bub  we 
read  of  many  other  visitations,  the  accounts  of  which  are 
sufficiently  appalling.  A  century'  during  which  more  than, 
twenty  outbreaks  of  plague  occurred,  and  have  been  recorded 
by  the  chroniclers,  can  hardly  be  regarded  by  us  except 
as  one  long  unbroken  period  of  pestilence.  Besides  these 
occasional  outbreak's  there  was  chronic  typhoid  in  the  towns, 
and  leprosy  all  over  the  country.  The  undrained  and  neg¬ 
lected  soil;  the  shallow  stagnant  waters  which  lay  upon. the 
surface  of  the  ground,  the  narrow  unhealthy  homes  of  all 
classes  of  the  people :  the  filthy’  neglected  streets  of  the 
towns;  the  abundance  of  stale  fisli  which  was  eaten ;  the 
scanty  variety  of  vegetables  which  were  consumed  ;  predis- 
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posed  tlie  agricultural  aud  town  population  alike  to  typhoid 
diseases  and  left  them  little  chance  of  recovery  when  stricken 
down  with  pestilence:”  The  small  money  incomes  of  those 
days  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  •  that  the  bailiff  in  hus¬ 
bandly,  who  was  a  superior  servant,  got  yearly  26s.  Sd.  and 
5s.  for  clothing,  besides  meat  and  drink,  which  may  be 
estimated  at  2d.  a  day ;  the  ordinary  artisan  had  3d.  or  4 d. 
a  day  and  the  reaper  3d.  a  day,  with  meat  and  drink ;  so  that 
in  22  weeks  of  continuous  work,  the  ordinary  artisan  would 
earn  as  much  as  the  bailiff  did  in  a  year.  No  sufficient  data 
as  regards  regularity  of  employment  in  those  days  are 
available.  The  common  servant  in  husbandry  was  paid  20s. 
8cl.  and  his  wife  14.s.  per  annum  besides  their  food,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  highest  statutable  rate  in  the  fifteenth  century ; 
so  that  their  united  earnings  would  provide  a  little  more 
than  half  the  usual  allowance  for  an  adult’s  food,  and  out 
of  this  sum  they  had  to  feed  their  family,  pay  for  fuel,  rent 
and  clothing.  Even  if  they  could  eke  out  a  living  in  the 
common  waste,  says  Dr.  Cunningham,  it  is  most  unlikely  that 
they  had  a  larger  free  income  than  the  agricultural  labourer 
at  the  present  day ;  we  could  not  institute  an  accurate 
comparison  unless  we  knew  not  only  the  prices  of  the  articles 
they  used,  but  also  the  quality  of  the  goods  they  were  able  to 
procure.  It  is  not  easy  to  obtain  such  information  in  the 
present  day  and  we  cannot  hope  to  get  sufficient  data  for 
judging  certainly  about  the  distant  past.  So  far  as  regu¬ 
larity  of  employment  and  short  hours  are  a  test  of  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  workman,  the  fifteenth  century  day  labourer  was 
badly  off ;  his  summer  hours  lasted  from  five  in  the  morning 
till  half-past  seven  at  night  with  breaks  which  amounted  to 
two  or  two  and  a  half  hours  in  all.  The  conditions  of  the 
banking  business  in  the  fourteenth  century  were  such  that 
banking  operations  were  very  circumscribed.  The  most 
striking  difference  between  their  times  and  ours  is  the  entire 
absence  of  commercial  credits ;  there  were  no  bank-notes 
or  'dieques,  or  other  instruments  of  credit  except  a  few 
foreign  bills.  Dealing  for  credit  was  little  developed  and 
dealing  in  credit  was  unknown. 

The  sufferings  of  the  people  have  probably  never  been  as 
severe  in  this  country  as  is  described  above  in  consequence 
of  a  less  inclement  climate  and  a  more  fruitful  soil,  but  the 
wonderful  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  England 
during  the  last  three  centuries  might  well  inspire  the  hope 
that  similar  improvement  here  is  not  unattainable. 
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68.  In  tills  section,  1  propose  to  wake  a  few  remarks  on 
Aliena  mils  in  (’mi  corta’11  special  ceils  which  arc  alleged  to 
ttrof.pni  PTOiiomm  j«i»i-  retard,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  im- 
"""■  provement  of  tlio  condition  of  tue  masses  of 

tlic  population.  These  are,  first,  periodica]  revisions  of  land 
assessment;  second,  the  uncertainly  of  the  tenure  of  ryots 
in  zomiudarice ;  third,  the  increasing  dependence  of  ryots  on 
professional  moneylenders,  the  stringency  and  inelasticity  of 
methods  of  revenue  collection,  and  the  absence  of  a  developed 
system  of  credit ;  fourth,  the  decay  oT  domestic  industries,  the 
absence  of  diversity  of  occupations,  and  the  dense  ignorance 
of,  and  want  of  enterprise  among,  the  agricultural  and  indus¬ 
trial  classes  ;  fifth,  the  excessive  cost  of  litigation  ;  and  sixth, 
the  disintegration  of  village  communities  and  the  decay  of 
the  spirit  of  co-operation  so  necessary  in  a  poor  country  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  large  undertakings  and  for  providing  - 
safeguards  against  common  dangers,  and  the  absence  of  a 
machinery  which  would  servo  as  a  safe  and  trustworthy-gauge 
to  Government  of  the  necessity  for  undertaking  legislation  in 
matters  affecting  the  laws  of  inheritance  and  domestic 
relations  of  the  people,  corresponding  to  Iho  rapid  changes 
that  are  taking  place  in  their  economic  condition,  ,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  state  to  what  extent  the  evils  enumerated  exist  ■ 
and  are  the  outcome  of  the  present  regime,  what  measures 
have  been  taken  by  Government  to  remove  them  or  mitigate 
their  effects,  ana  what  further  remedial  measures  are 
practicable, 

I:  Periodical  Revisions  of  Land  Settlement. 

60.  The  Settlement  department  in  this  Presidency  was 
TRo  circumstances  organized  in  1856,  that  is,  at  a  time*  when 
under  which  the  Bottle-  it  was  just  beginning  to  recover  from  the  . 
orgnnizcd^aiid^iio^gcne-  effects  of  an  acute  agricultural  depression, 
for 'i t fi1  c ' idae ce^  ‘lo"n  -^iR  assessments  had  been  excessive’ 
01 ]t6  gul<  ancc‘  and  far  beyond  what  the  ryots  could  pay 

regularly  in  all  seasons,  and  their  incidence,  notwithstanding 
the  reductions  made  from  time  to  time,  had,  owing  to  the 
great  fall  in  the  prices  of  produce,  become  oppressive.  A  large  ■ 
extent  of  land,  often  of  superior  quality,  had  fallen  out  of  ' 
cultivation  in  consequence  of  the  unequal  pressure  of  assess¬ 
ments  on  the  different  classes  of  soil ;  and  cultivators  who  were 
unable  or  unwilling  to  cultivate  lands  were  forced  to  do  so. 
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Persons  who  possessed  inam  or  tax  free  lands  were  prohibited 
from  cultivating  such  lands,  unless  they  cultivated  at  the 
same  time an  equal  quantity? of  lands  paying  full  tax  to 
Government;  and  torture  was  freely  resorted  to  for  col¬ 
lecting  the  revenue.  It  was  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of 
things,  so  repressive  of  the  prosperity  of  the  agricultural 
classes,  and  to  promote  agricultural  enterprise,  that  Govern¬ 
ment  undertook  the  survey  and  re-assessment  of  the  cultivable 
lands  throughout  the  Presidency.  The  object  in  view  was 
two-fold,  viz.,  first,  to  reduce  heavy  assessments  and  to  fix 
a  moderate  tax  on  lands ;  and,  secondly,  to  remove  anomalies! 
and  inequalities  in  the  assessments  and  to  adjust,  to  some 
extent,  the  tax  levied  on  lands-  of  different  qualities  with) 
reference  to  their  relative  productive  powers.  It  was  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  the  classification  of  soils  in  relation  to  their 
productive  capabilities  and  the  ascertainment  of  their  values 
for'purposes  of  assessment  was  a  task  of  enormous  magni¬ 
tude  and  difficulty,  but  it  was  expected  that  by  fixing  the 
assessments  in  a  liberal  manner,  after  making  large  allowances 
for  all  possible  errors  and  miscalculations,  a  fair  assessment 
could  be  arrived  at.  The  spirit  in  which  the  operations  con¬ 
nected  with  the  revision  of  settlement  were  intended  to  be 
carried  out  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  from  the 
despatch  sent  by  the  Madras  Government  to  the  Court  of  y 
Directors  in  1856.  “An  exact  and  scientifically  accurate  ^ 
classification,  distinguishing  all  the  minute  variations  of 
composition,  quality  and  fertility  of  soil,  is  an  operation  of 
extreme  difficulty  in  any  country,  even  with  all  the  aids  that 
can  be  supplied  by  a  high  degree  of  scientific  knowledge, 
accurate  and  practised  observation,  and  a  trustworthy  agency. 

In  this  country,  all  these  helps  must  in  a  great  degree  be 
wanting,  and  it  is  the  more  necessary  that  the  Government 
should  enter  on  the  undertaking  in  a  liberal  spirit ;  and  if  so 
entered  on,  the  difficulties  will  almost  wholly  disappear.  It 
must  be  remembered  fiat  the  right  of  the  Government  is  not 
a  rent  which  consists  oThll  the  surplus  produce,  after  paying 
the  costs  of  cultivation  and  the  profits  of  agricultural  stock ; 
but  a  land  revenue  only  which  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  so 
lightly  assessed  as  to  leave  a  surplus  or  rent  to  the  occupier, 
whether  he  in  fact  let  the  land  to  others  or  retain  it  in  his  own  _ 
hands.  Nor  is  this  simply  an  abstract  question  of  right;  it  is 
certain  that  the  course  here  advocated  is  that  which  will  give 
the  highest  land  revenue,  because  it  holds  out  the  greatest 
inducements  to  the  extended  occupation  of  the  land.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  this  Presidency  contains  a  vast  extent 
of  unoccupied  laud,  liable  to  pay  revenue  if  cultivated,  but 
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heretofore  waste,  greatly  in  consequence  of  the  exorbitant 
assessment  fixed  or  liable  t.o  bo  fixed  on  it;  and  it  is  certain 
tb at  this  land  will  be  increasingly  brought  under  the  plough 
if  moderately  assessed.  If  the  settlement  be  undertaken  in 
this  liberal  and  comprehensive  spirit,  the  preliminary  classi¬ 
fication  of  the  soil  will  not  be  difficult.  Under  a  moderate 
assessment  exact  accuracy  is  immaterial,  because  the  greatest' 
difference  of  assessment,  which  Could  bo  caused  by  the  ■want 
of  it  would  not  be  such  as  to  render  the  land  an  unprofitable- 
bolding,  or  to  prevent  its  occupation :  at  the  utmost,  it  would 
only  render  such-  land  somewhat  less  profitable  than  other 
land.”  These  principles  were  approved  in  their  entirety  by 
the  Home  Government  who  went  even  further  than  tho 
Madras  Government  in  insisting  that  the  agricultural . classes 
should  be  treated  with  the  utmost  liberality  with  a  view  to 
ensure  their  prosperity.  Tho  Madras  Government  had  pro¬ 
posed  in  accordance  with  ancient  customary  usage  to  fix 
the  land  revenue  at  a  certain  share,  viz-.,  30  per  cent,  of 
the-  p'oss  produce.  The  Home  Government,  however,  ruled 
that  the  land  revenue  should  represent  a  fixed  proportion  of 
the  net  produce.  They  pointed  out  that  the  proposal  to  take 
a  proportion  of  the  gross  produce  was  inconsistent  with  the 
principle  that  the  right  of  Government  was  not  even  to -the 
whole  rent,,  but  only  to  a  share  of  it ;  for,  while  as  regards  lands 
of  a  high  degree  of  fertility,  possessing  every  means  of  com¬ 
munication  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  go&cl  markets,  30  per' 
cent,  of  the  gross  produce  might  fall  short  of  the  share  of  the 
rent  Government  was  entitled  to,  the  same  percentage  of  the 
i  gross  produce  might,  in  the  case  of  lands  less  fertile  and  less 
j  favorably  situated,  considerably  exceed  the  whole  rent  and 
i  trench  on  the  profits  of  cultivation  and  wages  of  labour.  The 
5  natural  and  inevitable  consequence  of  such  a  procedure  would 
{  be  to  favour  the  most  fertile  lands  and  to  press  with  increasing 
\  severity  on  the  poorer  lands.  They  further  pointed  out  that  , 
|  the  fact  that  the  holdings  in  this  country  were  of  small 
|  extent,  that  the  labour  was  in  most  cases  performed  by  the 
i  ryot  and  his  family,  and  that  the  agricultural  capital  employed . 
was  small,  did  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  principle 
laid  down,  “as  the  produce  of  the  land  "must  at  least 
.  be  sufficient  to  feed  and  clothe  the  labourer  and  his  family 
and  to  replace  the  cattle  and  agricultural  implements  as 
they  become  worn  out;  and  besides  this,  a  surplus  must 
remain  for  the  payment  of  the  assessment  imposed  by  the 
State.”  In  1858  again,  Lord  Stanley,  the  first  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  re-affirmed  the-samc  principle.  He  remarked, 

“  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  ascertain,  with 
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any  approach  to  minute, accuracy,  either  the  gross  or  the  net 
produce  of  each  field ;  but  I  am  at  the  same  time  convinced 
that,  if  either  or  both  of  these  objects  could  be  accomplished,  r 
the  right  course  would  be  to  take  a  fixed  proportion  of  the 
net  and  not  of  the  gross  produce.  The  expenses  of  cultivation  ' 
vary  greatly  in  areas  of  land  of  different  qualities,  yielding  the 
same  quantities  of  gross  produce  ;  and  the  net  produce  will, 
of  course,  vary  inversely  in  the  same  degree.  I  do  not  desire 
that  the  Director  of  Revenue  Settlement  should  endeavour  to 
ascertain  with  precision  the  actual  net  produce  of  each  field ; 
but  that,  in  determining  the  rates  of  assessment  for  the 
different  qualities  of  land,  the  principle  which  was  laid  down 
should  be  carefully  borne  in  mind.”  In  other  words,  a  share 
of  the  net  produce  was  to  be  considered  as  the  maximum 
State  charge,  and  having  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  calculat¬ 
ing  it  accurately  and  to  the  injurious  consequences  of  over¬ 
assessment,  the  tax  was  to  be  so  fixed  as  to  leave  a  liberal 
margin  for  miscalculations. .  This  share  of  the  net  produce  was 
eventually  fixed  at  one-half.  It  was  further  ruled  that  the 
grain  assessment  should  be  commuted  into- money- value  with 
reference  to  the  average  prices  at  which  grain  had  been  sold 
by  the  ryots  for  a  sufficiently  long  period  of  years,  in  view  to 
taking  account  of  the  fluctuations  in  prices  which  usually 
occur,  and  that'  the  money  rates  imposed  should  not  be  liable 
to  alteration  for  thirty  years.  Another  important  con  sideration 
to  be  taken  note  of  and  allowed  for  in  the  conversion  of  land 
revenue  payable  in  kind  into  a  money  assessment,  is  the  fact 
that  payment  in  kind  with'  reference  to  each  year’s  produce, 
however  inconvenient  in  other  respects,  has  the  merit  of 
calling  upon  the  ryot  to  pay  a  small  tax  in.  years  of  deficient 
produce  when  the  ryot  is  straitened  in  his  means  of  payment, 
and  a  proportionately  higher  tax  when  he  has  reaped  an 
abundant  produce  and  can  afford  to  pay  with  ease  a  larger 
revenue. 

70.  These  are  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  settlement, 
The  elaborate  methods  and  they  are  as  applicable  to  the  Bombay 
of  Madras  settlement  as  to  the  Madras  Presidency.  Theinstruc- 
Edm^ier^etimd^of  Bom-  ti°ns  issue(l  to  the  Madras  Settlement 
bay1;  th<T  two  do  not  officers  for  carrying  out  these  principles 
substantially  differ.  require  that  the  net  produce  of  every 
variety  of  soil  should  be  ascertained  by  a  very  large  number 
of  actual  experiments,  and  the  procedure  prescribed  for  this 
purpose  is  most  elaborate.  The  first  process  is  to  divide 
the  soil  into  certain  main  classes  according  to  the  mechanical 
composition  and  chemical  properties  of  the  lands  dealt  with  ; 
there  are  14  such  classes  recognized  by  the  Settlement 
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department.  Each  class  of  soil  is  then  suhdri  bb-d  into,  some 
3  a  ml  others  5,  “  sorts,'"  with  reference  to  their  ciogrecR  of 
fcriilily  as  ascertained  by  an  examination  of  tin-  constituents 
nf  tho  surface  soil, ami  sub-soil,  the  total  varieties  of- soils, 
dealt  with  being  00.'  All  lands,  whether  irrigated  .or  nmrri- 
gated,  mu  classed  under  these  06  varieties  of  soil.  But  for 
irrigated  lands  tho  classification  is  si  ill  more  elaborate.  bo- 
ouuso  jlieso  lands  arc  again  divided  into,  a  number  of  groups 
according  to  the  nature,  and  efficiency  of  thesources  ol  irrigation 
from  which  the  hinds  derive  their  supply  of  water-,  and  lauds" 
falling  under  each  of  these  groups  are  classified  under  the  66 
“  sorts”  of  soil  already  referred  to.  Tho  second  process 'ik  tt> 
ascertain  tho  grain  outturn  of  the  lands  irrigated  andomim- 
gated  classified  as  above  shown.  For  this"  purpose,' certain 
prevailing  dry  crops  in  the  case  of  dry  lands,  and  paddy  in  the 
case  of  irrigated  lands,  are  taken  as  standards,  and  tile  aver¬ 
age  outturn,  in  terms  of  these  crops,  of  every  variety  of  soil, 
is  to  he  ascertained  by  actual  harvest  experiments  conducted 
for  a,  series  of  years.  From  the  average  out-turn  thus  asoof- 
tained  a  deduction  of  from  15  to  25  'per  cent,  is  made  on 
account  of  extraordinary  vicissitudes  of  season  and  barren 
patches  unavoidably  measured  with  fields.  Tho  third  process 
is  to  find  tho  money  value  of  the  grain  I'urium  pYr  tins 
purpose,  the  average  of  the  market  prices  of  standard  crops 
in  the  months  in  which  the  ryots  sell  their  produce  for  a 
number  of  years,  generally  twenty,  is  ascertained,  and  deduct- ' 
nig  from  it  8  to  20  per  cent,  for  cartage  and  ■  merchant's ' 
profits,  the  remainder  is  taken  to  "represent  the-  ryot's  prices 
and  adopted  as  the  commutation  rate;  and  the  grain  outturn 
is  converted  into  money  at  this  rote.  The  "fourth  process  is  - 
to  ascertain  by  actual,  enquiries  tho  expenses  of  cultivation 
for  each  kind  of  soil.  The  difference  between  the  money 
value  of  the  grain  and  the  cultivation  oxpen-.es  i*  taken  as 
the  net  value  of  each  land  of  soil  of  which  a  moiety  repre¬ 
sents  the  land  tax;  and  a, table  of  rates  is  accordingly  framed.  - 
To  correct  inequalities  arising  (1)  from  the  adoption  of  a  - 
single  commutation  rate  for  an  entire  district  or  other  krgq 
tract  of  country  comprising  a  uuuibcr  of  taluks,  while  the  - 
prices  of  grain  often,  differ  from  village  to  village  according  . 
to  facilities  of  communication  and  proximity  to  markets,  and 
(2)  from  the -adoption  of  the  same  grain"  values  for  similar 
soils  whose  fertility  may  be  affected  by"  local  cireu  instances, 
such  as.  vicinity  to  the  sea,  rivers-  or  hills,  the- villages  arc, 
grouped  together  into  separate  groups,  and  the  money  rates  . 
applicable  .to  the  lands  classified  in  each  group  arc  raised', or- 
lowered  according  to  circumstances'.  Minor  differences  in  the 
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value  of  lands  due  to  the  same  causes  are  allowed  for  by 
modifying  the  classification  under  “sorts”  in  each  group 
.Thus  fair  land  in  a  good  situation  immediately  adjoining  the 
inhabited  portion  of  the  village  would  be  classed  in  the  first 
sort  “  good,  ”  while  good  land  at  a  great  distance  would  be 
classed  as  “moderate.”  In  the  case  of  irrigated  lands  their 
classification  into  “sorts”  also  is  adjusted  with  reference  to 
their  facilities  for  irrigation  owing  to  their  proximity  or  other¬ 
wise  to  the  irrigation  source. 

The  procedure  prescribed  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  for 
the  valuation  of  soils  is,  on  the  other  hand,  much  simpler. 
Lands  in  each  village  are  divided  into  10  classes,  and  their 
relative  values  are  ascertained  by  noting  their  advantages  in 
respect  of  irrigation,  and  their  defects,  such  as  (l)  admixture 
of  nodules  of  limestone,  (2)  admixture  of  sand,  (3)  sloping 
surface,  (4)  want  of  cohesion,  (5)  impermeability  to  water, 

(6)  exposure  to  scouring  from  flow  of  water  in  the  rains,  and 

(7)  excessive  moisture  from  springs,  each  of  the  defects  being 
held  to  lower  the  soil  one  class.  The  rate  for  the  highest 
class  of  soil  in  each  village  is  fixed  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Survey  with  reference  to  general  considerations,  such. as 
climate,  facilities  for  market  communications,  average  prices 
and  the  prosperity  or  deterioration  of  the  village  under 
previous  settlements;  and  the  rates  to  be  imposed  on  the 
lands  of  the  other  classes  are  determined  by  a  mere  arithme¬ 
tical  process. 

The  Madras  settlement  operations,  however,  though  con¬ 
ducted  under  elaborate  rules  resolve  themselves  in  the  final 
result  into  the  simple  method  adopted  in  Bombay,  firstly, 
because,  the  minute  and  extended  enquiries  which  they  in¬ 
volve  are  in  most  cases  impossible  to  carry  out  and  have 
frequently  been  dispensed  with ;  secondly,  because,  none  of 
the  data  on  which  reliance  has  to  be  placed,  such  as  prices  of 
food-grains  in  former  years,  are  perfectly  trustworthy,  and 
in  some  cases  information  regarding  the  quotations  of  ‘prices 
m  the  ryot’s  selling  months  for  the  old  years  are  entirely 
wanting ;  and  thirdly,  because,  the  determination  of  the  rates 
of  assessment  with  reference  to  a  large  number  of  factors, 
slight  errors  in  regard  to  which  might  seriously  vitiate  the 
total  result,  is  apt  to  make  the  assessments  excessive.  The 
late  Mr.  Pedder,  Revenue  Secretary  in  the  India  Office,  has 
pointed  this  out  very  clearly.79  After  describing  the  proce¬ 
dure  prescribed  for  the  Madras  settlements  by  “  the  instruc- 
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turns,”  lie  goes  on  to  say,  “  Such  is  the  theory  of  the  Madras 
settlement.  In  practice,  however,  it  has  been  found  imppt* 
Bible  or  dangerous  to  adhere  to  it  strictly.  In  the  first  place, 
the  difficulty  of  determining  with  accuracy  the  average  yield 
of  land  is  groat;  next,  the  only  way  of  finding  the  average 
cost  of  cultivation  is  to  ascertain  what  it  would  cost  to 
cultivate  a  given  holding  by  hired  labour,  and,  as  this  labour 
would  be  needed  for  only  a  certain  number  of  weeks  or 
months,  it  is  obvious  that  nothing  would  be  allowed  as  wage, 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  cultivator  and  his  family  during 
the  rest  of  the  year.  Hence,  the  first  step  in  a  Madras 
settlement  practically  is  to  determine,  on  general  considera¬ 
tions  (such  as  those  described  under  Bombay),  whether  the 
tract  coming  under  settlement  requires  a,  decrease  or  will 
bear  an  enhancement  of  its  land  revenue,  and  to  what  extent. 
The  total  amount  of  assessment  to  be  imposed  having  thus 
been  decided  on,  the  results  of  the  process  above  described 
are  adjusted  so  as  to  yield  it.,  The  estimates  of  average 
yield  are  reduced  to  allow  for  error,  or  for  exceptionally  bad 
seasons,  and  the  commutation  rate  is  lowered  to  cover  pos¬ 
sible  fluctuations  of  prices  in  the  future.  In  practice,  there¬ 
fore,  the  elaborate  process  above  described  determines  rather 
the  relative  than  the  absolute  assessments  of  different  classes 
of  land,  and  the  Madras  method  does  not  really  differ  very 
widely  from  that  of  Bombay.” 

71.  An  idea  may  be  formed  as  to  how  greatly  the  rates 
i  Mdiasas’  Bom  imPose(i  by  the  Settlement  department, 
bay"  'vacation  soli  must  depend  upon  the  discretion  and  judg- 
dependant  greatly ^ on  ment  of  individual  officers  and  how  little 
individual  assessors  upon  demonstrable  calculated  results,  from 
and  has  no  claim  to  the  following  instance  taken  from  .the 
scientific  accmacy.  galera  settlement.  The  calculated  dry  rates 
for  black  loam  are  in  the  first  group  Rs.  3,  Rs.  2-8-0  and 
Re.  1  per  acre,  respectively,  according  as  the  land  is  placed 
under  the  sorts  “  good,”  “  middling  ”  or  “  had  or  indifferent " 
The  classification  under  these  “  sorts  ”  depends  not  only 
upon  the  quality  of  the  soil  but  also  upon  the  distance  of  the 
land  from  the  village  site  and  other  circumstances,  some  of 
which  affect  the  gross  produce  of  the  laud  and  others  the  net 
produce  or  rent  value,  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the 
cultivation  expenses  or  the  cost  of  bringing  the  produce  to 
market.  It  can  be  readily  conceived  what  great  difference 
it  would  make  to  the  ryot  whether  his  land  is  classified 
under  class  4,  sort  3  or  class  4,  sort  2,  the  assessment  in  the 
latter  case  being  .150  per  cent,  greater  than  in  the  former; 
and  yet  in  many  cases  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether 
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classification  under  sort  2  or  sort  3  was  the  more  correct. 
In  later  settlements,  the  difference  in  the  rates  appertaining 
to  consecutive  sorts  of  land  has  been  reduced  by  increasing 
the  number  of  “sorts”  from  3  to  5 ;  but  it  is  obvious- that 
even  a  difference  of  50  or  25  per  cent,  in  the  money  rates 
must  affect  the  ryot  to  a  considerable  extent. 

72.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  these  considerations 
Hence  the  necessity  illustrate  the  inherent  difficulties  in 

to  allow  a  large  margin  all  land  valuations,  as  proposals  are  often 
isses^enta.  ^  gIotU  ma^e  for  increasing  or  diminishing  the 
rich’s  remarks  regard-  land  tax,  more  often  the  former,  on  the 
^ces”™i7hi^fa^  supposition  that  the  hypothetical  data 
assumed  in  settlement  calculations,  whose 
main  object  may  be  stated  to  be  (1)  to  systematize  the  classi¬ 
fication  made  by  the  subordinate  officers  for  purposes  of  easy 
check  by  the  higher  officers,  and  (2)  to  regulate  the  relative 
incidence  of  the  tax  imposed  upon  lands  of  different  soils  in 
small  tracts  of  country  whose  conditions  as  regards  climate, 
facilities  for  irrigation,  access  to  markets  and  supply  of  labour 
are  fairly  -homogeneous,  have  any  pretensions  to  scientific 
accuracy.  Thus,  !Mr.  Goodrich,  late  of  the  Madras  Civil 
Service,  in  an  article  entitled  “  Land  Revenue  in  Madras,” 
published  in  the  Economic  Journal  for  September  1891,  states 
that  the  grain  valuations  and  their  money-equivalents  fixed 
by  the  Madras  Settlement  department  are  unduly  low,  the 
estimates  being  “  whittled  down  by  excessive  allowances,  or 
by  making  a  fair  allowance  several  times  over  in  the  course 
of  the  calculation.”  Mr.  Goodrich  in  making  these  remarks 
entirely  ignores  the  original  instructions  issued  to  the  Settle¬ 
ment  department  when  it  was  organized,  viz.,  that  having 
regard  to  the  extreme  -difficulty  of  valuing  soils,  the  varia¬ 
bility  of  the  seasons  and  the  precariousness  of  the  crops,  the 
poverty  of  the  agricultural  classes  and  tlie  injurious  conse¬ 
quences  of  over-assessment,  the  assessment  imposed  should 
be  extremely  moderate,  and  that  a  very  liberal  margin  should 
be  allowed  for  errors  and  miscalculations.  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Goodrich  in  considering  that  on  the  whole  the  estimates  of 
average  outturn  of  soils  adopted  by  the  Settlement  depart¬ 
ment  are  below  rather  than  above  the  mark,  though  one 
cannot  be  very  certain  about  this  in  the  case  of  the  poorer 
soils,  large  ar€as  of  which  obtain  a  catch-crop  when  they  can. 
As  regards  the  “  excessive  ”  allowances,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  allowances,  so  far  from  being  excessive,  are  barely  suffi¬ 
cient.  The  deduction  of  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  from  the 
average  outturn  for  vicissitudes  of  season  and  unprofitable 
areas  measured  with  holdings  is,  in  many  cases,  less  than 


fixing  the  commutation  rate,  from 
icted  from  the  average  prices  for 
profits.  The  average  prices  are 
rict,  while  the  price  in  one  t£luk 
that  in  another  by  as  much  as  30 
bo  have  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
es  rule  high,  the  rate  is  favorable, 
>f-the-way  parts,  the  commutation 
relief  has  to  be  given  by  reducing 
l  of  “  grouping  ’’  already  alluded  to. 


calculations  do  not,  ostensibly  at 
bb  for  the  liability  of  the  ryot  to 


who  was  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  introducing  the  settlement 
rates,  succeeded  soon  after  in  getting  Government  to  recon¬ 
sider  its  decision  and  consent  to  impose  higher  rates.  Whether 
Mr.  Goodrich  or  Mr.  Puckle  was  right  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that,  in  the  famine  of  1876-78,  the  mortality  was  the 
heaviest  in  the  Salem  district,  next  after  Kurnool  and  Bellary, 
amounting  to  18- 7  per  cent,  of  the  population.  The  Salem 
district  is  one  of  the  poorest  in  the  Presidency,  and  in  fixing 
the  land  tax  it  is  necessary  that  the  actual  conditions  of  the 
case  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  and  that  the  scheme  should 
not  be  based  on  mere  theoretic  considerations.  In  the  above 
remarks,  I  have  assumed  that  the  data  made  use  of  in  settle¬ 
ment  calculations  are  fairly  trustworthy,  but  for  forming  an 
idea  of  how  extremely  difficult  it  is  to  obtain  even  approxi¬ 
mately  correct  data,  and  "with  what  imperfect  materials  Set¬ 
tlement  officers  have  to  deal,  some  further  particulars  given 
in  the  appendix 81  may  be  referred  to.  There  is,  however,  a 
curious  proposal  in  Mr.  Goodrich’s  article  which  completely 
neutralizes  his  suggestion  that  the  land  assessments  should 
be  considerably  enhanced  at  each  revision  of  settlement.  It 
is  this,  viz.,  that  in  settlement  calculations  allowance  should 
be  made  for  the  interest  on  the  purchase  value  of  the  ryot’s 
holding,  which  he  estimates  as  being  generally  thirty  times 
its  assessment.  The  purchase  money  is,  of  course,  the  capi¬ 
talized  annual  value  of  the  holding  at  the  current  rate  of 
interest,  and  if  the  annual  value  of  the  holding  prior  to  the 
revision  of  the  settlement  is  to  be  secured  to  the  ryot  under 
all  circumstances,  it  is  obvious  that  the  land-tax  cannot  be 
enhanced  at  all.  Though  the  interest  on  the  purchase  money 
of  the  ryot’s  holding  cannot  be  taken  into  account,  there  is 
one  important  item  which  is  omitted  from  the  estimates  of 
expenses  of  cultivation  framed  by  the  Settlement  department, 
but  which  orrgbt,  properly  speaking,  to  find  a  place  in  them, 
viz.,  farming  profits  as  distinguished  from  rent  properly  so 


called.  The  original  instructions  proscribing'  the  procediiro  . 
fur  determining  the  land  revenue  rates,  already  quoted,. nmfce  ' 
it  clear  that1  the  right  of  Government  is  to  it  Irtttdtwfeimo  !, 
|  which  “  ought  to  be  so  lightly  assessed-as  to  leave  a -surplus 
lor  rent  to  the  occupier,  •whether  he  in  fact  let.  the' land  to  - 
f others  or.  main  it  .in  his  own- hands.”  Now,  ryots  are  of  ■ 
three  classes,  viz.,  first,  land-owners,  who  do  not  farm '  t-feeir' '• 
lands  but  lease  thorn  to  farmers:  j  Second,  ryots,  who  farsW  •• 
their  own  lands  employing  hired  labour  for  performing  the 
mamial  Operations  of  cultivation ;  and  third,  peasant  proprie* 
tors,  who  cultivate  their  lands  themselvfes  with  the  aid  of  the 
members  of  then'  families  without  employing  hired  labour,  • 
In  the  first  case,  the  rent  is  the  payment  made  by  the.  farmer'  * 
•to  the  land-owner  nihma  the  cultivation  expenses  Borne  by 
the  latter  and  the. return  for  such  permanent  improvements’ 
to  the  land  as  might  have  been  made  by  him'.  In  the  second 
and  third  eases,  tho  rent  would  be  what  the  land  would  fetch 
annually,  had  the  land  been  let/  to  a  tenant  instead .  of 
being  cultivated  by  the  owner.  Where  the  rent  is  notascer- 
tainable  in  this  way, it.  must  betaken  to  bo  the  surplus  produce 
left  after  paying  the  cost  of  hired  labour,  other  .expenses  of 
cultivation,  interest  on  stock  and  farming  profits,  which  last 
must  at  least  be  sufficient  for  "tho  subsistence  of  the  fanner's 
family,  according  to  the  standard  of  comfort  prevailing  in  tho 
class  to  which  it  belongs.  In  this  Presidency,  owing  to; the  ’ 
prevalence  of  peasant  properties,  the  letting  Value  of  lands  is’' 
not  in  the  majority  of  cases  ascertainable,  and  consequently 
the  distribution  of  the  gross  produce  into  its  three  eompo-  - 
ments,  viz.,  rent.,  farmer’s  profits  and  expenses  of  cultivation,- 
has  to  be  arrived  at  by '  estimating  separately -the  several  • 
items  of  cost.  In  doing  this,  the  settlement  calculations  ... 

,  mate  no  special  allowance  for  farming -profits.  • 

/3.  In  a  previous  portion  of  this  memorandum,  I  -have 
The  eahnaoemont  o£  adduced  evidence  to  show  that,  notwilli- 
revemw  in  districts  sei-  standing  tho  difficulties  aboye  alluded  .to'  , 
t!«  thnTot!  ra  making  _  even  approximately/  correct-1 

Moments,  growth  of  tha  laud  valuations,  the  assessments  imposed  ' 
^andMs^tattesS-  hy  the  Settlement  'department  have'  not 
'm-a.  of  living  among  been  excessive,  but  on  tho  contrary' have 
.  the  agricultural  Uaiset.  peen  guefi  as  to  admit  of  the  large  increase"  - , 1 
•which,  has  actually  taken  place  in  the  money  value  of  landed  ;  - 
property — an  increase  which  is  considerably  higher-  than  the 
increase  in  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce*  This-  result  is  '/ 
due  to  the  fact  that  the.  Government  has  in  all'  settlements!  " 
hitherto  made  taken  care  to  see  that  the  aggregate  revenue  of  the 
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tracts  settled  is  not  enhanced  by  more  than  a  very  moderate  82 
percentage.  With  the  exception  of  Nellore  and  Vizagapatam 
in  which  the  increase  of  revenue  was  11  per  cent:  and  15  per 
cent.,  respectively,  and  the  Nilgiris  and  the  Wynaad  taluk  of 
the  Malabar  district  in  which '  a  peppercorn  rent  has  been 
imposed  on  a  large  area  of  waste  land  included  in  private 
holdings,  which,  under  the  previously  existing  revenue  sys¬ 
tem,  was  charged  for  only  when  cultivated,  the  increase  of 
revenue  has  in  no  case  exceeded  10  per  cent. ;  and  in  most 
cases  it  has  fallen  far  short  of  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the 
area  of  holdings  brought  to  light  by  the  new  survey  as  com¬ 
peted  with  the  area  entered  in  the  old  accounts.83  The  Goda¬ 
vari  district  and  the  Masnlipatam  portion  of  the  Kistna  district 
are  really  no  exceptions  to  the  above  statement,  because  the 
large  apparent  increase  in  the  revenue  of  those  districts, 
shown  as  due  to  the  revised  rates  of  settlement  in  the  accounts, 
is  really  due  to  extension  of  irrigation  under  the  anicut  works 
recently  constructed  and  to  the  fact  that  the  water-rate 
levied  on  lands  irrigated  with  anicut  water,  which  had  been 
tentatively  fixed  at  Rs.  3  an  acre,  was  raised  to  Rs.  4  per 
acre  at  the  time  the  settlement  rates  were  introduced  and 
to  some  extent  also  to  the  land  assessment  itself  having 
been  raised  in  view  to  the  increased  value  conferred  on  them 
bv  the  construction  of  the  anicut  works.  The  statistics 
collected  as  regards  leases  registered  in  the  Coimbatore 
district  in  1889  and  referred  to  in  para.  48  of  this  memo¬ 
randum  show  that  the  rental  for  which  wet  lands  are 
leased  out  are  between  4  and  5  times  the  Government  assess¬ 
ment  ;  in  the  case  of  dry  lands  the  rental  is  between  3  and  4 
times  the  assessment  and  as  regards  garden  lands,  or  lands 
irrigated  by  means  of  wells,  between  5  and  6  times.  Of 
course  the  lands  leased  out  under  registered  leases  are  mostly 
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ion,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
emphatically  enjoined  by  tho  Home 
settlements  and  the  improvement  of 


of  suporior  qualities  ami  form  only  a,  small  proportion  of  fho 
foUl  lands  under  cultivation,  and  the  whole  of  the  . 

errmV  ”+  'ad™rso  fn8on8,  and  consequently  it  would  "le 
'  '°v  S  acwP*'  ratios,  ascertained  as  regards  them 

’  VT'1  013fc’  much  less  to  a]l  l»nda 

S  d?;  J  r ™nq”Jn-SJ  h'M%  wado>  1  fmd  that  in  most 

'  t o  r  mt.d’of  v  1  ^Peciadly  „i  Coimbatore  and  Tinnenffiv, 

1  3  timef  L  Vo  18  e  ke”  88  a  wi,ol°  is  a  leas  than 
1  bout  fjiee  Gnr‘TeV  *******  a“d  that  oi  drylands  is 
.  .lOout  twice.  The  land-owner  has  to  bear  a  portion  of  thn 

1  tlm  Gove™rmPrSeS  con"ocl’ion  wifJl  ^rm  repairs  and  p.Jys 
Rono-hW  m  As,s®fmcnfc  an<J  l°cal  cesses  out  of  the  rental 
lion  hly  speaking,  the  net  profit  of  the  owner  of  wet  lands 
may  be  stated  to  be  half  as'  much  a,gain  as  the  Govornmen 

atld  thV  the  °'Vner  °f  drj  liinds  makfiS  as  much 
as  the  Government  assessment.  Lands  in  the  vicinity  of 
towns,  on  which  market  garden  produce  can  be  grown' give 

Stent' „T Tuff  ’  bUtl  °”  thG  0t,3er  ]mnd’  tlier«  is  a  £ge 

extent  of  land  of  very  poor  quality  on  which  chance  crons 
me  grown.  These  lands  which  are  on  the  margin  of  culti- 

rthLPaofnt°l rVff  f6  ]f d  t0S  imP°Red  011  th6m  ®  »ot 

Tndbddlfri  V-  f  b"fc  t  tax  0,1  tlie  e™gs  of  labour. 
iVVr?  nCtshaVe!  of  C0U1“S(h  beck  dealt  with,  more  or 
less  liberally,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  period 

?hT^iWhlC?  V6  "Ti  set]etoent  rates  wore  introduced  and 
the  views  entertained  by  the  officers  who  had  a  predominant 
influence  m  the  decision  of  th.e  question  of  the  extent  to 
Inch  the  tracts  settled  could  boar  increased  taxation.  ■  Thus 
m  the  inchinopoly  district,  which  was  settled  bvMr,  Puckle 
at  a  time  when  the  country  had  just  begun  to  Recover  from 
Gie  prolonged  depression  from- which  it  had  suffered  and 

emu  trrr risc  m  p^68  wlaich  soon  after  twk  pi*» 

could  hardly  be  foreseen,  the  assessments  were  reduced  bv 
yh  per  cent,  notwithstanding  that  the  survey  disclosed  an 
nicrea.se  m  the  area  to  the  extent  of  IB  per  cent,  Salem 
Nelloreand  Chmgleput,  Sottled  at  the  end  of  the  period  of 
high  prices,  were  treated  less  liberally,  this  being  the  result  • 
r' nmCtl0n,  of  the  lemeilt  assessments  of  the  earlier 
penod.  I  he  enhancement  of  the  revenue  in  JSlellore  es¬ 
pecially,  viz.  11  percent.,  must;  be  considered  heavy  when 
Jt  is  remembered  that  the  survey,  so  far  from  disclosing 
any  excess  in  the  area  of  holdings,  showed  a  slight  deficiency! 
Taking  all  the  districts  m  which  the  settlements  have  been 
completed,  asw  whole,  the  increase  in  the  revenue  due  to  the 
enhanced  settlement  rates  does  not  exceed  5  per  cent,  which 
cannot  be  considered  excessive.  In  snpniai 


regards  individual  holdings,  the  increase  of  assessment  lias 
been  much  higher  and  has  caused  occasional  hardship;  and  it 
is  ;open  to  question  whether  sufficient  consideration  lias  keen 
paid  by  the  Settlement  department  in  settling  districts  to  the 
hardship  m  individual  cases.  The  question  came  up  for  dis¬ 
cussion  m  connection  with  the  settlement  of  the  Nellore 
district,  and  the  rule  was  then  laid  down  that,  where  the 
revised  rates  exceeded  the  old  rates  •  by  25  per  cent ,  the 
difference  should  not  be  levied  at  once  but  by  gradual  incre¬ 
ments.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  great  boon  to  the  ryots  and 
mitigates,  so  far  as  it  goes,  the  hardship  caused  by  e-  sudden 
and  large  increase  of  assessment,  but  it  is  obvious  that  in 
years  of  deficient  produce,  the  revised  assessment,  even 
though  imposed  m  this  manner,  must  bear  hardly  on  the  ryots 
and  possibly  cause  a  deterioration  in  the  standard  of  living 
if  the  enhancements  be  great  and  general.  This  danger  has 
to  be  guarded  against  even  if  the  settlement  calculations  are 
so  thoroughly  reliable  as  to  justify  the  confidence  that  the 
true  “  half-net”  lias  been  found.  To  quote  Mr.  Pedder  a°-ain 
“  The  conclusion  with  which  Mr.  Knight’s  writings  (Editor 
of  the  Indian  Economist)  have  made  us  all  familiar — that  the  ' 
rates  of  Government  assessment  should  increase  in  proportion 
to  a  general  and  permanent  rise  in  the  prices  of  agricultural 
produce— is  based  on  the  assumption  that . Government  tax 
is  or  should  be  a  fixed  and  definite  proportion  of  the  gross 
or  net  produce.  Granting  the  assumption,  the  argument 
cannot  be  refuted.  If  the  assessment  in  1840  averaged  in 
a  particular  district  Re.  1  per  acre,  and  this  was  equivalent 
to  one-tenth  the  produce  with- the  grain  at  Re.  1  a  maund, 
it  being  assumed  that  one-tenth  produce  is  a  fair  assessment, 
it  is  perfectly  clear  that  when,  in  1870,  grain  has  risen  to  Rs.  3 
a  maund,  the  assessment  should  be  raised  to  Rs.  3  an  acre. 
Differences  in  rates  of  wages,  &c.,  have'  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question;  if  the  one-tenth  produce  is  fair  assessment, 
it  is  equally  fair  whatever  the  price  of  grain  may  be.  But 
the  case  is  entirely  altered  if  we  consider  the  assessment,  not 
as  a  tax  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  produce,  but  as  a  81  rent 
regulated  and  determined  by  the  ordinary  standard  of  comfort 
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among  the  peasantry  at  a  particular  time.  If,  in  1840,  the 
ordinary  subsistence  of  a  peasant  was  then  represented  by.  the 
then  equivalent  of  10  run  ends  of  grain,  but  in  1870  it  is  re¬ 
presented  by  the  equivalent  of  20  rnaunds,  it  is  evident  that 
(assuming  the  efficiency  of  cultivation  to  have  remained  the 
same),  the  assessment  of  Re.  1  an  acre  with  graiu  at  Re.  1 
amaund  can  only  rise  to  an  assessment  of  Ba.  1-8-0  with  grain 
at  Rs.  3,  unless'  the  standard  of  comfort  is  to  be  lowered.” 
It  is  in  view  of  those  considerations  that  the  Bengal  Tenancy 
Act  of  1880  provides  that  the  rent  of  an  occupaney  ryot  shall 
not  be  enhanced  by  the  landlord  eveu  with  the  consent,  at  the 
ryot  by  more  than  2  annas  in  the  rupee  or  12£  per  cent,  and 
that  the  rent  once  fixed  by  contract  shall  not  be  liable  to 
enhancement  during  a  period  of  15  years  from  the  date  of 
such  contract. 


applying:  ^lh,^ 


lie  standovd  of  living. 


74.  The  kind  assessments  in  16  out  of  the  22  districts 
have  been  revised  in  accordance  with  the 
Districts  in  wMchspt-  principles  above  referred  to,  and  settlement 
Me  which  remain  to  operations  are  in  progress  in  the  remaining 
settled,  the  weaiHi-  g}  viz.,  South  Arcot,  Bellary,  Anantapur, 
Tanjoro,  Malabar  and  South  Canara.  Jn 
South  Arcot,  the  settlement  rales  have  been 
introduced  into  the  two  most  important 
taluks,  viz.,  Cuddalore  and  Villupuram. 
The  revenue  from  wet  lands  has  been 
increased  by  8  per  cent.,  and  that  from  dry  lands  diminished  by 
1  per  cent.,  the  net  increase  on  the  whole  being  3  per  cent., 
while  the  excess  area  discovered  by  the  Survey  is  8  and  9  per 
cent.,  respectively,  in  the  two  classes  of  lands.  The  Bellary 
and  Anantapnr  districts  are,  as  recently  remarked  by  Govern¬ 
ment,  “the  poorest  and  most  backward  in  the  Presidency-,  the 
most  sterile  and  the  most  subject  to  drought;”  and  for  this 
reason,  the  Government  declined  to  sanction  a  scheme  for 
the  settlement  of  these  districts  which  would  have  raised  the 
revenue  by  12  5  per  cent.  After  prolonged  correspondence, 
the  Government  has  accepted  a  modified  scheme  which  will 
have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  revenue  in  five  taluks  iu 
these  two  districts  by  8  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  in  the 
area  is  only  4. per  cent.  There  is  to  be  practically  no  in¬ 
crease  in  the  case  of  wet  lands,  but  on  dry  lands  the  revenue 
is  to  be  increased  by  9  per  cent.  In  the  Tadpatri  taluk,  the 
increase  is  to  be  as  much  as  15  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  dry¬ 
lands, ‘while  the  increase  in  the  area  is  hardly  2  per  cent.  I  ., 
venture  to  think  that,  having  regard  to  the  general  poverty  of  . 
the  districts  and  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  data  on  which 
settlement  rates  are  based,  which  fact  was  fuRy  brought  out  in 
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the  correspondence,  even  the  modified  scheme  finally  sanctioned 
is  not  as  liberal  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  require.  It 
is  true  that  the  taluks  to  which  the  scheme  sanctioned  relates 
are  the  best  taluks  in  these  districts,  and  it  may  be  that  in 
the  remaining  taluks  considerable  relief  from  taxation  will  be 
afforded ;  but  there  is  obviously  great  necessity  for  caution 
in  enhancing  the  revenue  even  in  the  favorably  circum¬ 
stanced  taluks  of  these  backward  districts.  .  As  these  two 
districts  are  the  poorest  in  the  Presidency,  so  Tanjore,  Mala¬ 
bar  and  South  Canara  are  reputed  to  be  the  wealthiest  and 
the  most  prosperous.  The  manner  in  which  these  latter 
districts  are  dealt  with  by  the  Settlement  department  will 
form  a  precedent  for  adoption  in  revising  settlements  in  the 
case  of  other  progressive  districts,  and  the  question;  there¬ 
fore,  demands,  and  will  doubtless  .receive,  the  most  careful 
consideration.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  and 
of  the  extent  to  which  any  decision  that  is  arrived  at  islikely 
to  influence  the  prosperity  of  the  agricultural  classes,  I  beg 
to  be  permitted  to  make  the  following  remarks.  The  Settle¬ 
ment  department  was,  as  will  have  been  seen  from  the  account 
already  given,  organized  to  reduce  assessments  in  backward 
districts,  to  correct  inequalities  in  the  assessments,  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  growth  of  the  value  of  landed  property  and  to 
secure  the  prosperity  of  the  agricultural  classes.  To.attain 
these  objects,  in  the  early  settlements  taxation  had  to  be 
largely  reduced.  The  methods  of  the  Settlement  depart¬ 
ment  were  acknowledged  to  be  necessarily  rough,  but  any 
nice  adjustment  of  the  rates  of  land  tax  on  lands  of  different 
qualities  was  not  then  a  matter  of  great  consequence  as  the 
question  before  Government  was  one  of  relief  from  taxation 
and  not  the  imposition  of  fresh  burdens.  No  ryot  could, 
under  the  new  settlement,  be  placed  in  a  worse  position  than 
lie  was  in  previously,  though  in  the  adjustment  of  glaring 
inequalities  found  in  the  old  assessments  and  the  merging 
of  the  innumerable  rates  then  existing  in  a  few  broad  classes, 
one  ryot  might  receive  more  or  less  relief  than  another.  The 
enormous  rise  in  prices  which  subsequently  took  place  in  the 
decade  ending  1870  rendered  a  large  reduction  in  revenue 
unnecessary  and  made  it  possible  to  enhance  taxation  to  a 
reasonable  extent,  to  meet-  the  growing  cost  of  administra¬ 
tive  improvements,  which  the  progress  of  the  country  and 
the  ever  widening  duties  and  responsibilities  of  Government 
necessarily  entail.  The  additional  taxation  imposed  has,  on 
the  wrhole,  been  moderate,  and  though  in  individual  cases  hero 
and  there,  hardship  was  caused  by  heavy  enhancements,  in  the 


'  <■'  ^xi a  oei  uruniy  not  such  as  to  cause  any  deteriwation  in 
-lie  standaa’d  of  living  of  the  agricultural  classes.  The  aspect 
°t  t  le  question  as  regards  the  districts  which  remain  to  be 
settled  is  however,  -quite  different.  These  districts  are 

believed  to  be  lightly  taxed,95  and  whether  this  is  so  or  not 


are  comparatively  more  favoured  by  nature  than  most  othe 

parts  of  the  Presidency  with  the  exception  of  the  Godavai 
and  Kistna  districts.  The  unfailing  south-west  monsoon  rains 
the  ancient  anicut  works  and  facilities  of  sea  communicatioi 
had  given  these  districts  an  early  start  in  the  career  of  pros 
penty.  Ryots  m  these  districts  have  had  a  valuable  pro 
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party  iu  land  from  time  immemorial,  while  in  other  place* 
ill o  hulk  of  the  bind  bus  only  recently  acquired  value.'  In 
width,  intelligence  and  enterprise  these  districts  stand  ahead 
of  all  others  and  the  standard  of  living  is  much  higher  there 
than  elsewhere,  ft  is  also  true  that,  if  the  necessities  of 

(Government  require  extraordinary  sacrifices  to  be  made  in 
grave  emergencies,  these  districts  are  in  a  better  position  to 
make  them  than  other  parts'  of  the  Presidency.  But  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  whether,  in  ordinary  times,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
principle  of  “  moderation,”  referred  to  by  Mi'.  Pedder,  which 
has  been  the  guiding  principle  in  all  settlements  hitherto 
made,  should  be  laid  aside  and  that'  Government  should 
impose,  additional  burdens  amounting,  say,  to  50  or  100  per 
cent,  of  the  present  revenue,  simply  in  order  to  level  up  tax¬ 
ation  so.  as  to  reach  the  “  half-net,”  which  the  Madras  Board 
of  Revenue  in  1870  pronounced  to  be  “indeterminate*” 
thereby  causing  depreciation  of  landed  property  and  disturb¬ 
ance  of  the  relations  between  land-owners  and  mortgagees 
and  tenants,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  lowering  the  standard  of 
living,  the  raising  of  which  within  the  last  40  years  has  been 
the  best  proof  of  the  undoubted  beneficence  of  British  rule 
in  this  Presidency.  I  do  not  think  that  the  question  can 
,  admit  of  any  but  one  answer.  Irrespective  of  all  abstract 
•J  questions  of  right,  it  is  obvious  that  the  transference  to  the 
-  public  exchequer  of  a  moderate  percentage  of  incomes  of  the 
agricultural  classes,  though  it  may  cause  temporary  incon¬ 
venience,  is  not  likely  to  leave  permanently  injurious  effects ; 
it  may,  on  the  contrary,  even  call  forth  energy  and  fore¬ 
thought  and  engender  habits  of  prudence  among  these  classes. 
The  augmented  resources  of  Government  will  also  enable  it 
to  undertake  the  many  reforms  in  administrative  arrange¬ 
ments  and  in  other  directions  which  the  country  stands  sorely 
in  need  of,  and  a  moderate  increase  of  taxation  will  doubtless, 
while  leaving  the  margin  available  for  maintaining  undimi¬ 
nished,  and  even  increasing  the  standard  of  comfort -interpose 
a  salutary  check  to  an  inordinate  increase  of  population.  A 
J  sudden  and  great  reduction  of  incomes  must',  however,  para¬ 
lyze  energy  aud  bring  discontent  and  despair ;  and  when  a 
large  portion  of  the  population  is  subjected  to  this  operation, 
its  injurious  consequences  can  be  readily  conceived.  A  land¬ 
holder’s  income  which  has  been,  say,  Rs.  2,000,  Rs.  500  or 
Rs.  100  for  30  years  may,  without  causing  permanent  hard¬ 
ship,  he  reduced  perhaps  to  Rs.  1,800,  Rs.  450,  and  Rs.  90, 
respectively,  by  additional  taxation.  The  deficiency  in  the 
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by  changes  in  the-..prices  of  commodities  or  in  the  value  of 
money,  may  be  met  by  effecting  little  economies  in  various 
directions  and  may  even  act  as  an  incentive  to  exertion  -with¬ 
out  compelling  the  persons  affected  to  forego  substantial  x 
comforts  and  conveniences.  If  the  income  be  suddenly  v 
reduced  to  Rs.  1,000,  Rs.  250  and  Rs.  50,  not  in  individual 
cases  but  in  the  case  of  the  majority  of  the  population  which 
derives  its  subsistence  from  land,  whether  in  the  capacity 
of  landlords  and  rent-receivers,  farmers  or  agricultural 
labourers,  the  result  cannot  but  be  a  great  check  to  th.e 
growing  prosperity  of  the  country. 

75.  T-he  obvious  remedy  for  the  evils,  of  periodical  revi¬ 
sions  of  assessment  is,  of  course,  the 
mwient’^ettiemeut1’0^  permanent  settlement  of  the  land  tax,  a 
land  revenue,  uie  several  settlement,  so  far  as  the  Madras  Presi- 
PhaoTh  U  haB  passed  dency  is  concerned,  not  of  the  kind  made 
1  r°”B  '  with  middle-men  in  the  early  years  of  the 

century  to  the  injury  of  the  rights  of  cultivating  ryots;  but 
one  with  the  ryot  proprietors  themselves.  This  question,  as  , 
might  be  expected,  has  been  much  discussed  during  the  last 
30  years  and  a  full. account' of  the  several  phases  which  the 
discussion  went  through  will  be  found  in  Sir  Auckland 
Colvin’s  “  Memorandum  on  the  Land  Settlements  of  the 
North-West  Provinces.”  In  1862,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  sent  out  orders  directing  that  “  a  full,  fair  and  equitable 
rent  must  be  imposed  on  all  lands  under  a  temporary  settle¬ 
ment,”  and  that  wherever  this  had  been  done  a  permanent 
settlement  of  the  revenue  might  be  made.  The  measure  was 
considered  to  be  calculated  to  accelerate  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  India  and  to  ensure  in  the  highest  degree,! 
the  welfare  afid  contentment  of  all  classes  of  Her  Majesty’s 
subjects.  These  advantages  were  believed  to  be  sufficiently 
important  to  justify  incurring  the  risk  of  some  prospective 
loss  of  revenue  in  order  to  attain  them.  The  probable  effect 
of  rail-roads,  the  construction  of  which  was  then  being 
vigorously  pushed  on,  it  was  anticipated,  would  be.  towards 
the  equalization  of  prices  in  different  parts  of,  India  and  a 
general  improvement  in  the  wealth  of  the  country,  rather 
than  to  give  any  peculiar  advantage  to  the  land-holders ;  and 
the  apprehension  of  a  fall  in.  the  value  of  money  was  considered 
as  not  being  of  sufficient  importance  to  influence  judgment, 
to  any  material  extent,  on  the  question.  The  Madras  Board  i 
of  Revenue  in  1868  also  advocated  strongly  a  settlement  in 
perpetuity  of  the  land  tax  imposed  on  ryotwar  holdings.  I 
rri,o  PUowi  nntfhn*  "the  rvot  is  owner  of  his  land  in 
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ijc  ^ 

]»S  own,  ami  must  reserve  the  power  of  raising  his  rents  If 
,■  fIld  W  )°n government  raise  thoir  assessment.  The  Growth  of 

I  a  f  anJ  tlCref ion  0f  a  class  like  the  tenant  ?ame^ 

'  hfn^1  d  but  be  1Dipeded  by  such  a  policy.”  The 

,  .  Boaid  accordingly  recommended  that  the  land  assessments 

;  should  be  dee  ared  permanent,  while  reserving  to  Government 
!  wjSgbt  f°  ^ ’  ac®.°”lmg  t0  circumstance^  the  water  rate 
,  rnvied  on  lands  supplied  with  water  for  purposes  of  irrigation 
from  Government  works.  The  enormous  rise  in  Kices 
of  agricultural  produce  which  took  place  in  the  succeed^ 
£ears,  and  the  influence  of  the  agitation,  which  wTSarted 
Lngland  about  this  time  for  the  appropriation  for  national 
purposes  of  the  “  unearned  increment  ”  -in  the  rent  value  of 

I^d  ii  ISfidrt  q  a  gfat  °h/Sge  in  the  ™  of  Government, 
'l,f  Vr60, the  Secretary  of  State  negatived  a  proposal  made 
|  by  the  Madras  Government  to  declare  the  grain  Valuations 
I  JSw  ri7  ?r-r  Se“leul^  department  to  bef  permanent,  re- 
/  matting  that  Iier  Majesty’s  Government  felt  themselves  pre- 
I  qluded  from  sanctioning  the  surrender  of  such  a  legitimate 
vSrwhiHT116/13  the  G?verament  share  of- the  increased 
(  l  ha®  beel1  conferred  on  the  land  by  improved 

iwnX18fratl°n%t  ie  C0’lstrHet'10n  of  poblio  worksf  especially 
t  irrigation  and  railways,  together  with  the  improved 

Idirected ’  In  1871  a»ain*  tbe  Government  of  India 

iArected  that  the  permanent  settlement  of  estates  in  the  North- 
West  Provinces  should  not  oe  proceeded  with,  the  previous 
orders  on  the  subj  ect  being  held  in  abeyance.  They  remarked 
"?en1tlle  qilestl0,|1  of  fcbe  permanent  settlement  wls  formerly 
'  under  discussion,  the  magnitude  of  the  economic  revolution  ' 
through  which  India  is  passing  was  less  obvious  than  it  is  now.  ‘ 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  parallel  could  be  found  in  any 
country  of  the.  world  to  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  - 

I  Hie  10  °r  15  yearVn  India;  t0  tbe  diminution  in'. 

the  value  of  the  precious  metals  and  the  enormous  increase  in 
I  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce.”  Sir  Auckland  Colvin  sums 
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up  the  several  stages  of  the  discussion  as  follows:  “With 
the  aspect  of  the  day,  the  aspect  in  which  the  assessment  of 
land  revenue  is  regarded  has  changed.  ‘  Increased  security  of 
Ihred  property  has  given  way  to  the  ‘just  fights  of  the  State.’ 

‘  treedom  from  the  interference  of  the  fiscal  officers  of  Govern¬ 
ment  is  now  thought  of  little  account,  when  compared  with 
'  a  sacrifice  of  any  portion  of  that  rental  of  the  land  to  which  the 
State  is  entitled.’ .  The  fiscal  side  of  the  question  is  the  one 
chiefly  regarded  in  these  days  of  peace  and  apparent  security.” 
Since  Sir  Auckland  Colvin  wrote,  the  views  of  the  Government 
of  India  have  once  more,  owing  to  the  famine  of  1876-78  and 
the  distress  suffered  by  the  agricultural  classes  during  that  ■ 
catastrophe  and  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  produce  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver,  veered  round,  not  indeed  to  j 
the  position  occupied  in  1862,  but  to  a  point  midway  between 
it  and  that  of  1871  when  the  theory  of  “unearned  increment”  1 
was  in  the  ascendant  and  had  taken  possession  of  the  public  ' 
mind.  The  orders  at  present  in  force,  regulating  the  proce¬ 
dure  to  be  adopted  in  revising  land  settlements,  which  will  be 
described  at  length  later  on,  are  based  on  an'  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  claims  of  the  State  to  share  in  the  unearned 
increment  in  the  value  of  property  accruing  from  natural 
causes  with  the  necessity  for  seeing  that  the  interference/ 
with,  and  consequent  depreciation  of,  landed  property,  which! 
the  ascertainment  of  the  Government  share  must  entail,  is ( 
not  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  discourage  the  investment  \ 
of  capital  in  effecting  improvements  to  land. 

76.  The  question  of  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  land 
tax  on  ryotwar  holdings  is  one  in  regard  to 
manSt,™ettiement.:pel’  which  the  arguments  pro  and  con  may  be 
said  to  be  nearly  equally  balanced.  The 
arguments  in  its  favour  may  be  thus  succinctly  stated.  The 
first  is,  that  the  theory  of  “  unearned  increment  ”  in  the  value 
of  land  and  of  the  advantage  of  making  it  available  for  meet¬ 
ing  public  expenditure,  with  a  view  to  avoid  the  imposition  of 
taxation  properly  so  called,  can  have  but  a  limited  application 
in  this  country.  The  “  true  rent  ”  of  land,  that  is  the  rent , 
due  to  the  inherent  qualities  of  soil  and  advantages  of  situa¬ 
tion,  as  contradistinguished  from  value  imparted  to  it  by  the 
application  of  capital  or  labour, is  extremely  difficult  to  discover! 
and  is«ubject  to  constant  fluctuations.  There  is  no  certain1' 
measure  of  the  fertility  of  lands,  as  the  rent  of  the  same  land 
varies  according  to  the  crops  grown  and  the  systems  of 
cultivation  practised.  There  is  further  great  difficulty  in 
deciding  what  is  “normal  cultivation,”  “normal  harvests” 
and  “  normal  prices.”  As  Professor  Marshall  has  pointed  out, 
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good  and  bad  seasons  come  so  much  in  cycles  that  many  years 
arc  ventured  to  afford  a  trustworthy’ average  of  harvests  and 
prices;  and  in  those  many  years,  the  industrial  environment, 
c.g.,  the  local  demand  for  the  produce,  the  facilities  for 
selling  it  in  distant  markets,  and  for  competitors  from  a 
distance  to  compete  in  local  markets,  may  have  all  changed. 
Facilities  of  communication  especially,  by  equalizing  prices, 
decrease  tbe  advantages  enjoyed  by  such  districts  as  Tanjore, 
Malabar  and  South  Canara,  and  enhance  the  values  of  rich 
soils  in  the  districts  which  had  been  loss  favorably  circum¬ 
stanced  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  access  to  markets.  Secondly 
the  possibility  of  determining  the  “economic  rent”  pre¬ 
supposes  the  existence  of  alternative  occupations  and  the 
possibility  of  movement  oi  farming  capital  and  labour  to  them 
to  admit  of  the  ascertainment  of  the  “  normal  farming  profits  ” 
and  “  normal  wages.”  These  conditions  are  almost  entirely 
absent  in  this  country,  both  because  land  can  be  worked  as  a 
practical  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  Government  which  has 
the  power  of  enhancing  the  land  assessments  at  its  will,  and 
because  the  manufacturing  industries  in  this  country  are, 
relatively  to  agriculture,  of  little  importance.86  Thirdly ,  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  funds  required  for  public  purposes 
are  taken  out  of  rent  or  raised  by  taxation  is  of  far  less  import¬ 
ance  here  than  in  England.  In  England,  the  bulk  of  the  land 
is  owned  by  a  comparatively  small  number  of  persons  who  have 
benefited  by  the  enormous87  rise  in  rent  at  the  expense  of  the 


general  community.  In  this  country,  on  the  contrary,  property 
in  land  is  diffused  throughout  the  population  almost  to  an 
inconvenient  extent,  so  much  so  that  landed  properties  consist 
mostly  of  “  five-acre  farms  ”  and  there  are  nearly  as  many 
properties  as  there  are  families.  The  rent  of  land,  therefore, 
instead  of  going  to  swell  the  fortunes  of  a  few  is  distributed 
over  the  whole  population  and  the  objection  to  raising  the 
funds  required  for  the  purposes  of  Government  by  taxation 
of  earnings  instead  of  by  appropriating  the  “  unearned  rent  ” 
is  deprived  of  much  of  its  force.  The  right  of  Government 
to  increased  revenue  from  waste  lands  brought  under  culti¬ 
vation  will,  under  the  ryotwar  system  in  force  in  this  Presi¬ 
dency,  of  course  remain  intact.  Fourthly,  the  limitation  of 
the  land-tax  will  allow  large  scope  for  the  development  of 
taxation 88  for  local  and  provincial  purposes  on  lines  deter¬ 
mined  with  reference  to  the  wants  and  l’equirements  of  the 
several  provinces  or  districts,  and  will,  subject  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  contributing  to  the  common  expenses  of  the  Empire 
according  to  actual  needs,  enable  Local  Governments  to 
devote  their  energies  to  the  improvement  of  the  provinces 
committed  to  their  care  in  the  way  best  calculated  to  secure 
it,  without  being  subjected  to  external  interference.  In  this 
connection  it  must  be  remembered  that,  when  the  principle 
regulating  the  share  of  the  net  produce  which  was  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  land  tax  was  settled  in  1856,  it  was  intended  that 
the  charges  for  the  maintenance  of  roads  and  of  village 
establishments  should  he  met  out  of  the  Government  assess¬ 
ment,  and  accordingly  it  was  declared  that  the  assessment 
included  a  percentage  set  apart  for  these  purposes.  The 
original  principle  has  since  so  far  been  departed  from  by  the 
development  of  the  system  of  local  taxation  that,  as  regards 
the  local  land-cess  at  all  events,  the  charges  which  it  was 
intended  should  be  met  from  the  Government  share  of  the 
produce  are  now  practically  met  out  of  the  ryot’s  share. 
Various  proposals  on  an  extensive  scale,  such  as,  the  im¬ 
provement  of  village  sanitation  and  water-supply,  extension 
of  elementary  education,  relief  of  the  poor  and  distressed 
not  merely  in  times  of  famine  but  in  years  of  partial 
failure  of  crops,  are  being  pressed  on  the  attention  of  Local 
Governments,  and  the  work  and  responsibilities  of  these 
Governments  are  being  enormously  increased  in  various  direc¬ 
tions  ;  and  if  these  responsibilities  are  to  be  adequately 
discharged,  it  can  be  done  only  by  widening  the  basis  of  local 


administration  and,  with  it,  of  local  taxation.  The  develop¬ 
ment,  of  local  taxation  will  also  enable  Government  to  call 
upon  Zemindars  who  have  largely  benefited  by  the  increase 
in  the  value  of  landed  property  throughout  the  country  to 
contribute  towards  the  performance  of  duties  to  their 
tenantry  which,  it  was  intended  at  the  time  of  the  perma¬ 
nent  settlement,  they  should  discharge,  but  which  have 
now  practically  devolved  on  Government.  The  funds  raised 
by  local  taxes  will  probably  in  no  way  fall  short  of  the 
additional  revenue  obtainable  from  periodical  revisions  of 
assessment  at  long  intervals,  while  the  taxes  themselves 
would  be  imposed  according  to  the  exigencies  of  each  case 
after  full  discussion. 

77.  I  will  now  proceed  to  state  the  arguments  telling 
against  a  permanent  settlement.  When 
pennanenTBetufmont.*  the  scheme  for  introducing  a  permanent 
settlement  throughout  the  whole  of  India 
under  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  State  issued  in  1662 
was  abandoned  in  1871,  the  Government  of  India  was  influ¬ 
enced  chiefly  by  the  consideration  that  the  enormops  rise  in 
prices  and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  rents  of  the  land¬ 
holders  which  had  taken  place  in  the  decade  ending  1870 
would  continue.  During  that  period,  while  the  silver  prices 
of  commodities  had  risen  in  India,  there  was  no  appreciable 
change  in  the  relative  values- of  gold  and  silver.  After  1870 
there  was  a  re-action  and  prices  fell  considerably.  More 
than  20  years  have  since  elapsed  and  prices  which  now  rule 
are  still  15  per  cent,  below  the  average  of  the  decade  ending 
1870,  notwithstanding  that  the  price  of  silver  in  terms  of 
gold  has  fallen  by  more  than  one-third.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  de-monetization  of  silver  in  Europe,  prices  would 
probably  have  been  50  per  cent,  below  the  average  of  the 
decade  ending  1870.  This  shows  that  the  anticipation  of 
continued  increase  in  the  rental  owing  to  the  general  progress 
of  the  country  has  not  so  far  been  realized,  and,  that  but  for 
the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver,  owing  to  causes  specially  affect-; 
ing  that  metal  in  its  relation  to  gold,  tho  land-tax  would  have 
had  to  be  considerably  reduced.  The  objection  to  a  perma¬ 
nent  settlement  on  the  ground  that  it  involves  a  needless 
sacrifice  of  certain  increase  of  future  revenue  has  not  there¬ 
fore  much  weight;  and,  as  already  shown,  the  additional 
funds  found  necessary  for  meeting  the  increased  cost  of 
administration  can  bo  raised  by  developing  the  system  of 
local  taxation.  The  real  objection  is  that'  a  permanent 
settlement  of  the  land  revenue  will  be  altogether  one-sided.. 
The  future  as  regards  the  value  of  silver  is  entirely  uncertain 


and  a  permanent  settlement,  while  debarring  Government 
from  increasing  the  assessments  if  there  should  be  a  further 
great  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  leading  to  a  corresponding 
rise  in  the  silver  value  of  produce  in  this  country,  would  in  no 
way  obviate  the  necessity  for  granting  remissions  of  revenue 
if  the  price  of  silver  should  rise  to  its  old  level  of  2s.  per 
rupee ;  for,  land  assessments  even  though  permanently  fixed 
w'ould  then  have  become  very  heavy  in  their  incidence  and 
unrealizable  except  at  the  cost  of  a  permanent  deterioration 
in  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  classes.  Another  objec¬ 
tion  js  that  there  is  difficulty .  in  fixing  permanently  the 
assessment  of  lands  irrigated  by  works  constructed  by 
Government  from  borrowed-  capital.  The  outlay  on  these 
works  is  regulated  by  commercial  principles  and  it  would  be 
au  injustice  to  the  general  tax-payer,  if  the  money  assess-' 
ment  leviable  on  the  lands  irrigated  be  permanently  fixed 
and  made  independent  of  the  changes  in  the  value  of  money 
instead  of  the  payments  made  by  the  land-holders  specially 
benefited  by  ‘the  works  being  adjusted  from  time  to  time 
according  to  circumstances  with  reference  to  the  value  of  the 
benefits  received.  It  is  possible  to  separate  the  charge 89  for 
water  from  land  assessment  proper,  and  to  fix  the  latter 
permanently  while  the  former  may  continue  liable  to  altera¬ 
tion.  As,  however,  the  charge  for  water  forms  in  the  case 
of  irrigated  land  the  larger  portion  of  the  payment  made 
to  Government,  the  land-holder  gains  little  or  nothing  by 
a  permanent  settlement  of  this  kind.  A  third  objection 
is  that  to  tracts  which  are  liable  to  frequent  droughts  a 
permanent  Settlement  is  unsuited.  In  these  tracts  it  is  not 
the  amount  of  assessment  that  presses,  but  the  collection  of 
any  assessment  in  adverse  seasons  when  the  ryot  has  reaped 
either  no  produce  or  only  such  short  produce  as  hardly 
suffices  for  liis  subsistence.  In  tracts  of  this  kind  subject 
to  extreme  vicissitudes  of  season,  the  introduction  of  the  old 
native  system  of  sharing  the  crop,  which  is  really  an  animal 
settlement,  has  been  frequently  advocated.  Even  in  the  .case 
of  irrigated  lands,  the  duty  of  maintaining  irrigation  works 


devolves  on  Government)  and  the  Government  assessment  jV 
remitted  when  there  is  a  failure  of  supply  of  water  for 
irrigation.  These  considerations,  however,  important  as  they 
are,  only  limit,  it  seems  to  roe,  the  scope  of  a  permanent 
settlement,  but  do  not  show  that  its  application  to  the  bulk 
of  unirrigated  lands  in  the  country  is  impracticable.  The 
advantages  of  a  permanent  settlement  of  land  revenue  are  so 
great,  that  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  should  be  intro¬ 
duced,  wherever  practicable.  I  must,  however,  at  the  same 
time  admit  that,  considering  the  extreme  uncertainty  in 
regard  to  the  future  value  of  silver  and  the  instability  of 
the  opium  revenue,  the  present  time  is  very  inopportune  for 
Government  to  commit  itself  to  any  irrevocable  decision 
On  this  question. 

78.  Barring  a  permanent  settlement,  the  scheme  of  the 
Government  of  Mu  Government  of  India  propounded  in  1883 
scheme  for  minimizing  for  minimizing  the  evils  incidental  to 
revisions  of  aiseSment1  Per'°dical  revisions  of  assessment,  is  nn- 
assessmen .  {hrabjjgdjy  the  best  that  can  bo  devised. 
As  these  oi’ders  are  not  as  well  known  as  they  deserve  to  be, 
a  summary  of  them  will  be  given  here.  In  these  orders  the 
Government  of  India  announce  that  the  policy  of  a  permanent 
settlement,  pure  and  simple,  proposed  in  Sir  Charles  Wood’s 
despatch  in  1862,  has  been  definitely  abandoned  as  involving 
an  unjustifiable  sacrifice  of  the  future  resources  of  the  State. 
The  evils  of  periodical  revisions  of  assessment  are  at  the  same 
time  admitted  in  the  most  unreserved  manner.  The  most 
prominent  among  them  are  “  the  uneasiness  arising  from 
uncertainty,  the  harassment  of  the  agricultural  classes,  the 
discontent  engendered  by  mistaken  assessments,  the  check  to 
expenditure  on  improvements,  the  positive  deterioration  of- 
agriculture  in  the  last  years  of  the  term  of  settlement,  and 
the  heavy  cost  and  great  delay  involved  in  the  operations.” 
In  calling  attention  to  these  evils,  the  Government  of  India 
is  careful  to  point  out  that  it  is  not  intended  to  disparage  or 
under- value  in  any  way  the  work  done  by  the  Settlement 
department.  That  department  has  had  a  gigantic  task  to  per¬ 
form  and  has  done  it  in  a  creditable  manner.  It  has  demar¬ 
cated  the  boundaries  of  every  property,  and  provided  a  map 
of  every  field  ;  and  in  the  face  of  almost  insurmountable 
difficulties  has  effected  an  official  valuation  of  land  which  is 
as  approximately  correct  as  it  is  possible  for  an  official 
valuation  to  be ;  and  indeed  without  an  initial  valuation  of 
this  kind  it  would  be  impossible  to  introduce  any  reforms 
whatever  in  the  system  of  settlement.  The  problem  for 
solution  is  how  best  to  secure  to  the  land-holding  .classes  a 
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diminution.,  jirom the_vexations  incidental  to  a  settlement 
without. a_  complete  sacrifice,  by  .the..  State  of  its  right  to  a 
reasonable  share,.in  the  increase  of  agricultural  wealth  due  to 
causes  independent  of  the  exertions  of  the  agriculturists. 
One  thing  is  quite  .clear,  viz.,  that  the  object  in  view  cannot 
be  secured  so  long  as  the  valuation  of  the  various  classes  of 
soil  forms  the  main  part  of  the  work  of  a  settlement  officer  ; 
for,  such  a  valuation  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  be  effected 
without  enquiries  of  a  minute  and  prolonged,  and  therefore 
of  a  troublesome  and  vexatious,  character  ;  and  attempts  to 
arrive  at  a  valuation  by  rough  methods  and  hasty  generali¬ 
zations  have  only  too  frequently  resulted  in  uncertainty  and 
inequality  of  assessment  to  the  injury  of  the  agricultural 
classes.  An  absolutely  equal  assessment  of  land  is,  in  any- 
case,  .impossible,  both  on  account  of  the  imperfection  of  the 
data,  on  which  the  valuation  has  to  be  based,  and  the  constant 
variation,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  of  the  conditions 
which  affect  the  valuation.  The  Government  of  India  has 


accordingly -declared  that,  when  once  the  soil  has  been  care¬ 
fully  classified,  there -Should  be  no  re-valuation  .when  the 
assessment_has  to  .be  revised,  and  that  the  revision  of  the 
assessment  should  be  effected  under  such  principles  and  based 
on  such  data  as  will  enable  any  person  investing  money  in 
landed  property  or  in  improvements  to  land,  to  forecast,  with 
tolerable  precision  and  without-  official  aid,  the  enhancement 
of  revenue— to-.-^v;hich_  he  will  in.  future  be  subject,  in  order 
that  “  certainty  of  assessment  might  become  one  of  the 
inherent  attributes  off  agricultural  property.”  The  procedure 
prescribed  for  effecting  this  object,  so  far  as  it  is  applicable' 
to  the  conditions  of  this  Presidency,  is  as  follows.  The 
causes  which  contribute  to  an  enhancement  of  the  value  of 
estates  are  :  1st,  increased  area  brought  under  cultivation ; 
2nd,  increased  produce  due  to  improvements  to  land,  and  the 
adoptionof  improved  methods  of  cultivation ;  3rd,  rise  in  the 
prices,  of.  produce  ;  and  4th,  diminished  expenses  of  cultivation 
or  diminished  cost  of  bringing  the  produce  to  market.  In 
this  Presidency,  the  question  of  increase  of  revenue  due  to 
extension  of  cultivation  does  not,  so  far  at  least  as  the  East 
Coast  districts  are  concerned,  arise  at  periodical  revisions 
of  assessment,  as,  under  the  system  of  field  assessments  in 
force,  every  new  field  taken  up  for  cultivation  is  made  to  pay 
the  prescribed  assessment  at  once.  In  the  case,  however,  of 
estates  in  the  Wynaad  taluk  of  the  Malabar  district  a  large 


present  capabilities ;  ami  it  will  bo  a  question  whether,  when 
the  term  of  the  present  settlement  expires,  these  .lands  will  bo 
allowed  t-o  pay  peppercorn  assessments,  if  they  should,  in  the’ 
meanwhile,  have  been  brought  under  cultivation.1'  The  same 
considerations  will  apply  to  large  estates  containing  waste 
lands  brought  under  the  settlement  now"  in  progress  in  the 
South  Canara  and  Malabar  districts.  Under  the  2nd  head, 
increased  produce  duo  to  improvements  effected  by  Govern¬ 
ment,  such  as  the  construction  of  irrigation  -works,  will  be 
charged  for  by  the  imposition  of  ;1  water-rate.  The  increased 
produce  arising  from  the  improvements  effected  by  the  land- 
owners  at  their  own  expense  is,  of  coarse,  to  be  left  entirely 
untaxed.  These  improvements  consist  chiefly  of  wells  and 
-other  works  for  irrigation,  and  the  rule  of  freedom  from 
taxation  as  regards  these,  has  indeed  been  scrupulously 
observed  in  this  Presidency  since  1850;  and  reductions  of 
assessment  amounting  to  several  lakhs  of  rupees  have  bee* 
granted  on  lands  irrigated  by  works  constructed  prior  to  that 
date.  In  Upper  India  and  Bombay,  however,  a  less  liberal 
policy  appears  to  have  prevailed  till  a  very  recent  date.  -  It 
further  appears  that  in  Upper  India,,  the  gradual  enhancement 
of  value  of  land  effected  by  improvement  in  the  system  of 
cultivation  and  increased  application  of  labour  and  skill  to 
the  operations  of  tillage  by  the  agricultural  classes  had  formed 
an  important  item  in  the  increment  of  revenue  obtained  by 
new  assessments.  ^  The  Government  of  India  has  relinquished 
the  right  to  tax  improvements  of  this  kind,  being  convinced 
that  it  is  false  economy  to  discourage  in  any  way  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  such  increased  skill  and  labour.  It  is  under  the  3rd 
head,  viz.,  the  rise  in  prices,  that  an  .enhancement"  of  assess¬ 
ments  at  periodical  revisions  .of  settlement  is  to  be  mainly- 
looked  for.  .  Even  here  it  is  not-  every  rise  of  prices,  however 
small,  that  is  to  form  a  ground  for  enhancement ;  nor  is  the 
assessment  to  be  enhanced  in  full  proportion  to  the  rise  in 
prices.  There  should  be  a  substantial  rise  in  prices  to  justify 
an  enhancement,  and  the  Government '  of  India  has  also 
directed  that  at  each  periodical  revision  a  margin,  say  15  per 
cent.,  of  the  profits  arising  from  increase  of  prices,  should  be 
left  untouched  “  with  the  view  both  of  raising  the  standard 
of  living  among  the  agricultural  classes,  and  of  meeting  the 
increasing  cost  of  labour,  stock  and  implements.”  In  cases 
in  which  there  is  a  fall  in  prices  and  the  assessments  fixed 
become  on  this  account  really  oppressive,  remissions  or  sus¬ 
pensions  of  revenue  aro  to  he  granted  at  the  discretion  of 
Government,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  might  require. 
Under  the  4th  head,  the  most  important  consideration  is  the 
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saving  in  the  cost  of  carriage  of  produce  to  market  and 
consequent  enhanced  value  of  produce  by  provision  of 
increased  facilities  of  communication  by  the  construction  of 
railways  or  canals.  The  Government  is  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  best  to  leave  these  advantages  untaxed  with  a  view 
to  avoid  the  minute  enquiries  that  would  otherwise  be  neces¬ 
sary.  The  saving  in  cost  ol_ cultivation  by  labour-saving 
appliances,  such  as  improved  water-lifts,  will,.- of  course,  in 
like  manner  with  increase  of  produce  .due  to  the  adoption  of 
superior  methods  of  cultivation  be  left  untaxed.  The  assess¬ 
ments  once  fixed  are  not  to  be  liable  to  variation  for  _20  years. 
In  the  case  of  prices,  an  initial  schedule  is  to  be  prepared 
with  reference  to  which  future  adjustments  of  the  revenue 
are  to  be  made.  This  initial  schedule,  according  to  the 
instructions  of  the  Government  of  India,  is  to  be  based,' not 
on  tb|  prices  of  any  one  year,  but  on  the  average  prices  of  a 
period  of  years,  say  ten,  immediately  preceding  the  year 
which  is  taken  as  the  commencement  of  the  settlement, 
excluding  years  of  famine  or  severe  scarcity.  The  staples 
which  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  the  markets  at 
which  prices  are  to  be  registered,  the  period  for  which  the 
average  is  to  be  calculated  and  such  like  matters,  are  to  be 
decided  after  full  disoussion  with  the  Local  Governments. 
The  Government  of  India  further  directs  that  in  those  cases  in 
which  there  are  interests  subordinate  to  those  of  the  land¬ 
holders  to  be  safe-guarded  (e.g.,  tenants  in  South  Oanara  and 
Malabar  holding  at  fixed  rates),  arrangements  ^should  be  made 
for  the  limitation  of  future  enhancements  of  assessments 
according  to  well-recognized  principles  easy  of  application, 
being  accompanied  by  similar  limitation  of  the  rents  payable 
by  tenants  to  land-holders.  The  principles  enunciated  by 
tbe  jSuynrniqent  of  .India  have  been  accepted  by  the  Madras 
Government  with  modifications  on  two  points  and  are  to  be 
applied  to  revisions  of  assessments  in  all  districts  which  have 
been  settled  by  the  Settlement  department.  The  modifi¬ 
cations  are  :  first,  that  as  regards  the  calculation  of  average 
prices,  a  period  of  10  years  being  too  small  to  give  a  fair 
average,  a  longer  period  should  be  taken,  the  precise  period 
being  left  for  consideration  when  the  time  for  a  revision  of 
settlement  approaches ;  secondly,  that  when  a  substantial  rise 
in  the  value  of  agricultural  produce  justifies  an  augmentation 
of  the  State  demand,  a  limit  to  the  increase  to  be  made  at  any 
one  time  should  be  laid  down.  The  second  condition  added  by 
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79.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  scheme  described  above,  that 
Hucjgostionf.  as  t<>  ^  would  be  impossible  to  have  rules  re- 
•  SrSi^Mil’aGoTWM  ?ar^”'S  revisions  of  assessment  conceived 
racot  ofnfmi';a  sohomo  a,  more  liberal  spirit  or  more  calculated 
intoudedl'or  lh<’  p'“’,’oso  to  .minimize  the  annoyances  to  land-holders 
.  .  arising  from  the  operations  connected  with 

revisions  of  assessment  and  to  remove  the  uncertainty  in  the 
value  of  landed  property  resulting  therefrom.  These  rules, 
however,  are  not  generally  known,  and  unless  the  widest 
publicity  be  given  to  them,  it  is  obvious  that  the  object  in 
view,  viz.,  to  enable  persons  desirous  of  investing  money  in 
the  purchase  of  land  or  in  improvements  to  it  to  forecast 
•  with  reasonable  certainty  the  changes  in  its  value  likely  to 
result  from  the  enhancement  of  Government  assessment,  apart 
from  changes  arising  from  natural  Causes,  cannot  be  attained. 
I  beg  to  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  rules  should  be  embodied 
m  a  legislative  enactment,  or  if  this  is  considered  undesir¬ 
able,  that  they  should  be  notified  in  the  Official  Gazettes. 
Before  this  is  done,  certain  preliminary  questions  will  have 
*  to  be  settled.  Tli e  first  is  the  initial  schedule  of  prices  which 
is  to  be  taken  as  the  standard  and  with  reference  to  which 
future  revisions  of  assessment  are  to  be  regulated.  The  com¬ 
mutation  prices  adopted  for  the  existing  settlements  cannot 
be  taken  as  the  standards  for  reasons  which  will  be  apparent 
from  the  account  already  given  in  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  calculations  as  to  the  land  valuations  made  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  settlement  are  adjusted  with  a  view  to  see  that  the 
enhancements  of  revenue  resulting  therefrom  do  not  exceed 
what  the  tracts  settled  may  be  expected  from  their  general 
condition  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  with  ease.  Moreover,  the 
principle. adopted  in  fixing  the  commutation  rates  has  not  been 
uniform  in  all  districts.  In  the  earlier  settlements,  the  com¬ 
mutation  rates  were  based  on  the  average  prices  of  as  many 
years  as  there  were,  accounts  for.  Jn  connection  with  the 
Salem  settlement,  this  rule  was  altered  and  it  was  laid  down 
that  the  commutation  rates  should  be  based  on  the  average 
prices  of  20  years  ending  1864  -Then  again,  in  connection 
with,  the  settlement  of  the  Madura,  district,  the  latter  rule  was 
modified,  and  it  was  enjoined  that  the  commutation  rates 
should  be  the  average  prices  for  the  20  years  preceding  the 
year  of  revision  of  settlement  minus  a  percentage  allowance 
for  cartage  and  merchant's  profits,  subject  to  the  condition 
that,  whore  the  rate  thus  deduced  was  higher  than  the  lowest 
price  which  had  obtained  during  the  period  of  20  years,  the 
latter  should  be  taken  as  the  commutation  rate.  This  latter 
condition  has  since  1887  been  dispensed  with.  In  the  earlier 
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settlements  the  prices  taken  were  the  prices  of  ryot’s  selling 
months.  In  recent  settlements  the  average  .prices  of  whole 
years  are  taken  subject  to  the  deductions  above  referred  to. 
In  view  of  these  differences,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  commuta¬ 
tion  prices  should  be  discarded  and  that  the  average  prices 
of  20  years  prior  to  the  existing  settlements  or  such  other 
period  as  may  be  considered  sufficiently  long  for  arriving  at 
a  fair  average  should  be  taken  as  the  initial,  standard  and 
compared  with  a  similar  average  of  the  period  immediately 
preceding  the  year  in  which  the  revision  of  settlement  is  under¬ 
taken.  This  evidently  is  the  course  enjoined  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India,  and  it  is  the  fairest  under  the  circumstances. 
The  price  lists  on  which  future  enhancements  of  assess¬ 
ment  are  to  be  based  should  also  be  published  in  the  Official 
Gazettes  under  arrangements  similar  to  those  prescribed  in 
section  39  of  the  -Bengal  Tenancy  Act.90  The  deduction  to 
be  made  from  prices  for  cartage  and  merchant’s  profits  in 
order  to  find  the  producer’s  prices  and  the  margin  to  be  left 
untouched  in  the  increased  value  of  produce — whether  15  per 
cent,  as  mentioned  by  the  Government  of  India  or  other  pro¬ 
portion — should  be  definitely  fixed.  The  limit  to  the  enhance¬ 
ment  of  assessment  at  anyone  time,  suggested  by  the  Madras 
Government,  should  likewise  be  laid  down.  When  these  pro¬ 
visions  are  embodied  in  definite  rules  and  promulgated,  the 
object  aimed  at  by  the  Government  of  India  in  propounding 
the  scheme  above  referred  to  will  be  fully  secured. 

II.  The  uncertainty  op  the  Tenure  op  Ryots  in  Zemindaeies-. 

80.  Before  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  the 
ryots  in  Zemindari  tracts,  as  well  as  the 
ota*1  not  ryots  who  paid  revenue  direct  to  Govern- 
improved  to  the  extent  ment,  were  rack-rented  and  oppressed. 
Glaver^ment™yots°has°f  During  the  last  90  years,  however,  the 
latter  class  of  ryots  have  prospered  in 
consequence  of  the  measures  adopted  from  time  to  time 
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for  the  -amelioration  of  tlicir  condition,  as  detailed  in  the 
foregoing  pages,  while  the  former  have  remained  in  most 
parts  of  the  country  -in  much  the  same  condition  as  before. 
The  Zemindari  ryots  form  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  tiftai 
agricultural  population  of  the  Presidency,  and  as  the  question 
of  improving  their  status  is  now  engaging  the  attention  of 
Government,  the  following  remarks  are  offered  for  consider¬ 
ation.  , 

81.  For  a  proper  understanding  of  the  relations  of  Zemin- 
,  .  ,  dars  and  ryots,  it  is  necessary  briefly  to 

ttiva«Lgfdts”eVi!o  liio  glance  at  the  state  of  the  ease  before  the 
lands  Md  by  them  permanent  settlement  was  carried  out  in 
MuhrJ^dai'syLIs.3  tlie  beginning  of  the  ceutury,  and  to  form 
some  idea  as  to  how  far  the  relations  then 
subsisting  have  been  affected  by  subsequent  legislation  and 
judicial  decisions.  Ancient  Hindu  law  *  recognized  only 
two  -beneficial  interests  in  land,  viz.,  (1)  that  of  the  sovereign 
or  his  representative,  and  (2)  that  of  the  cultivators  hold¬ 
ing  the  land  either  individually  or  as  members  of  a  joint 
family  or  a  joint  village  community.  Neither  the  sovereign 
nor  the  cultivators  had  unlimited  proprietary  right  or 
full  ownership  in  the  modern  sense.  The  sovereign’s  right 
consisted  in  his  power  to  collect  a  share  of  the  produce  of 
the  cultivated  lands,  known  by  the  name  Melmrmn  in  the 
southern  districts  of  the’  Presidency ;  and  this  Melvamm  is 
not  rent  in  the  strict  signification  of  the  term.  The  share  of 
the  ryots  or  cultivators  is  known  by  the  name  Kv  diva  ram  ; 
and  by  ryots  m  is  to  be  understood  “the  .cultivators  who 
employ,  superintend  and  assist  thelabourer,  and  who  are  every¬ 
where  the  farmers  of  the  country,  the  creators  and  payers  of 
the  land.revenue.”  The  ryot’s  right  to  land  arises  from  mere 
occupution ; and  is  not  derived  from  the  sovereign  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  right  of  an  English  tenant  is,  under 
modern  English  law,  derived  from  Ids  landlord.  The  relation 
between  the  Government  and  the  ryot  may  perhaps  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  one  of  co-partnership,113  but  it  is  certainly  not  that 
of  landlord  and  tenant.  The  ancient  Hindu  law-books 
clearly  establish  this  position.  The  Hindu  law-giver  Menu 
declares®1,  cultivated  land  “  to  be  the  property  of  him  who 


01  See definition given  by  the  Madras  Board) 
January  ISIS,  page  370  of  the  “Papers  on  Mira; 

32  Vide  Judgment  of  tUc  Madras  High  Cotir 

lory  of  Slate  for  India  :  I.L.ll..  (X,  Madras,  pa 
valley  ease  :  I.L.R.,  IX,  Madras,  page  175.  ■ 

33  See  para,  45  of  this  memorandum  and  the  a 
**  See  minute  of  Sir  Charles  Turner,  laie 

Bill  relating  to  Malabar  Laud  Tenures. 


of  Revenue  in  Proceedings,  dated  5th 
si  Right* 

ige  285.  Also  decision  in  the  Attapadi 

uthoritif's  quoted  in  the  note  at  its  foot.. 
Chief  Justice  of  Madias,  on  Updraft 
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cut  away  the  wood  and  who  cleared  and  tilled  it.”  Another 
lmdu  sage,  Jaimuni,  states  that  the  expressions  mao-nifyino- 
the  power  and  glory  of  the  king,  such  as  that  he  is  “lord  of 
all,  ought  not  to  be  understood  as  placing  all  property  at' his 
unrestricted  disposal.  His  kmgly  power  is  for  government 
of  the  realm  and  extirpation  of  wrong,  and  for  that  purpose 
he  receives- taxes  from  husbandmen  and  levies  fines  from 
offenders.  But  right  of  property  is  not  thereby  vested  in 
him  ;  else  he  would  have  property  in  house  and  land  apper¬ 
taining  to  the  subjects  abiding  in  his  dominions.  The  earth 
is  not  the  king  s,  but  is  common  to  all  beings  enjoying  the 

•i  l  o.ml  tr1’  We  T'  b/l0ngS  t0  a11  akke;  therefore, 

although  the  gift  of  a  piece  of  ground  to  any  individual  does 
take  place,  the  whole  land  cannot  be  given  by  a  monarch  • 
nor  a  province  by  a  subordinate  prince ;  but  houses  and 
fields  acquired  by  purchase  and  similar  means  are  liable  to 
gilt.  Again,  “  the  revenue  only  is  to  be  taken  by  the  prince  • 
therefore,  m  ft  gift  or  other’ alienation  by  him  of  such  lands 
as  aforesaid,  g lit  of  lands  is  not  effected;  it  is  only  a  pro¬ 
vision  of  income  ;  but  in  purchase  from  the  land-holder 
ownership  does  accrue  in  the  houses,  land  or  other  property 
purchased ;  and  through  ownership  thus  acquired  and  such 
objects  given,  the  benefits  to  the  donor  of  the  gift  of  land 
may  really  be  obtained.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  property 
of  the  ryot  did  not  necessarily  carry  with  it  power  to  dispose 
of  it  m  any  manner  he  thought  fit ;  and  this  for  several  rea¬ 
sons.  One  is  that  the  right  ot  individual  ownership  had  not 
in  most  parts  of  the  country  been  developed,  as  lands  were 
field  m  joint-ownership  by  members  of  joint  families  and 
village  communities  and  regarded  as  constituting  “an  estate 
dedicated  equally  to  the  support  of  sacrifices  to  the  deceased 
members,  as  to  the  sustenance  of  those  living,  and  still  to 
come  into  life.”  05  Ancient  Hindu  Law  accordingly  required 
that  the  deed  of  sale  of  land  should  be  attested  by  the  “  heir 
kinsmen,  neighbours;  villagers,  an  officer  of  the  sovereio-n 
and  scribe.”  Dr.  Burnell  in  his  South  Indian  Palceograpln, 
gives  the  results  of  his  examination  of  ancient  documents  and 
inscriptions  relating  to  transfers  of  property  as  follows  • 
Down  to  recent  times  the  land  in  South  India  was  held  by 
village  communities,  and  thus  the  greatest  number  of  existing 
private  •  deeds  are  of  grants  by  Sabhaiyar  (from  Sanscrit 
feabfia),  the  heads  of  the  community  acting  on  its  behalf. 
Ine  earliest  documefits  of  this  kind,  which  are  now  in  exist- 


chop,  indicate  that,  the  earliest  form  of  communal  proper!)’  (in 
■which  the  common  land  was  cultivated  by  all  the  owners,  in 
common  who-  divided  the  produce)  had  already  becoirffc 
uncommon  ;  for  though  townships  exist  where  this  system 
is  followed, — and  there  are  traces  of  it, — yet  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  indicate  that  the  system  which  still  exists  to  a  great 
extent  in  South  India,  viz.,  communal  lands  with  shifting 
lots  exchanged  periodically,  was  already  widely  practised. 
Under  this  system  the  rights  of  ownership  in  a  township 
are  divided  into  a  number  of  shares,  and  these  again  sub¬ 
divided  to  a  great  extent.  The  township  land  is  divided- into 
l-rittaluix  which  answer  to  fields.  And  these  are  sub-divided 
into  lots  which  answer  to  the  shares  (pnvgv)  or  fractions  of 
sha, res  Owned  by  the  several  members  of  the  community. 
But  the  township  land  consisted  only  of  the  arable  land  ;  the 
ground  on  which  the  houses  of  the  community  were  built 
( umaitam ),  that  on  which  the  serfs  or  artizans  resided  (para- 
sari,  nattam,  Sfc.),  the  village  burning  ground  (SwhVatdu),  water 
courses  and  tanks,  temples,  waste  land  ( irayili  nihim ~  land 
without  owner)  were  private  property  or  reserved  for  the 
public  use  in  general,  and  .over  which  the  members  of  the 
community  had  merely  the  right  of  use.  What  could  be 
transferred  was,  therefore,  a,  certain  extent  of  land  corre¬ 
sponding  to  a  share  or  shares  .together  with  the  undefined 
rights  over  the  public  property  which  attached  to  every 
member  of  the  community,  but  which  were  not,  and  sel¬ 
dom  are,  mentioned  in  deeds,  or  to  the  separate  property 
of  the  individual  member  of  the  family.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  all  such  transfers  of  either  kind  were  illegal  and 
void  without  the  sanction  of  the  community,  and  the  Sanscrit 
lawyers  clearly  recognized  this  principle.  .  .  The 

numerous  attestations  to  transfers  of  property  are  intended 
to  represent  the  co-proprietors’  assent  and  ratification,  rather 
than  evidence  of  execution  of  the  document.”  Even  where 
the  communal  and  joint  family  systems  had  given  way  to 
individual  property,  land  might  still  uot  be  transferable,  both 
because,  by  heavy  taxation  the  value  of  the  interest  of  the 
cultivator  might  have  been  reduced  to  little  or  nothing,  and 
because  owing  to  the  sparseness  of  the  population  and  abund-- 
anco  of  waste  lands  the  difficulty  might  be  not  in  finding 
lands  but  in  finding  men  to  cultivate  them.  The  fact  that 
the  ascertainment  of  the  share  of  the  sovereign  and  its  valua¬ 
tion  were  left  to  his  officers  led  to  continual  encroachments 
on  the  cultivator’s  share  and  thus  rendered  his  property  an 
■uncertain  one,  is  an  objection  applicable  to  all  forms  of  pro¬ 
perty  which  were  exposed  to  inroads  of  this  kind.  All  rights 
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were  in  former  times  based  on  the  authority  of  custom,  and 
the  ruling  power  professed  to  respect  custom,  even  though 
it  might  violate  it  on  special  occasions.  The  Muhammadan 
rule  did  not  alter  the  internal  constitution  of  villages  and 
the  rights  of  landed  property,  except  by  increasing  the  tax 
and  diminishing  the  value  of  the  ryot’s  interest  by  collecting 
the  revenue  by  means  of  farmers.  The  limitation  of  the 
share  of  the  sovereign  applied  of  course  to  lands  newly 
reclaimed  from  waste  as  well  as  to  lands  previously  under 
cultivation.  In  parts  of  the  country  where  joint  village 
communities  were  in  existence — and  this  was  generally 
in  tracts  where  lands  were  irrigated  under  great  sys¬ 
tems  of  irrigation — these  communities  claimed  the  right 
to  cultivate  the  waste  within  their  villages  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  strangers.  In  the  portions  of  the  country  exposed 
to  the  ravages  of  frequent  wars,  droughts  and  famines, 
village  communities  would  constantly  tend  to  disappear 
almost  as  rapidly  as  they  were  formed;  and  the  rights  in 
cultivated  land  would  consequently  be  of  small  value ;  and 
there  would  be  no  assertion  of  any  right  to  cultivate  waste 
lands  because  there  was  no  necessity  to  do  so.  Even  here, 
when  waste  land  was  cultivated,  the  right  of  Government 
was  limited  to  taking  the  share  recognized  as  its  due  in  the 
case  of  lands  already  under  cultivation.  On  this  point,  Sir  G. 
Campbell  in  his  Essay  on  Indian  Land  Tenures  observes,  “  In 
no  part  of  India  and  under  no  form  of  Government  did  the 
State  undertake  the  latter  functions  (of  letting  lands  at  com¬ 
petitive  rents)  or  any  others  analogous  to  those  of  an  English 
landlord.  Except  in  the  assignment  of  waste  land  to  be 
cultivated  on  the  customary  tenure,  there  never  was  any  sys¬ 
tem  of  interference  with  the  immediate  possession  of  the  soil ; 
no  letting  it  by  competition  or  anything  of  that  kind.” 


82.  The  melvaram  and  kudivaram  rights  are  thus  the 
two  principal  independent  interests  in 
varam^hta  im'icpend-  land,  and  all  other  interests  are  derived 
ent  rights  and  other  from,  or  are  subordinate  to,  either  the 
these?868  deriTed  from  one  or  the  other.  The  ryot  or  ullcudi  or 
mirassidar  was  the  receiver  of  the  kudi¬ 
varam,  and  he  might  cultivate  the  land  himself  or  have  it 
cultivated  by  tenants  in  cases  in  which  the  Government  share 
of  the  produce  left  him  a  kudivaram  which  had  a  margin 
above  the  cost  of  the  cultivator’s  subsistence.  The  tenant  put 
in  by  the  ryot  was  called  a  porakirdi  or  stranger  cultivator. 
In  exceptional  cases,  the  poralcudi  was  permitted  to  acquire 
a  beneficial  interest  in  land  and  the  status  of  an  nl-porahuli, 
but  this  was  not  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  general  common 
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law  of  the  country.0*  -At  flic  other  end  of  the'  tmale,  (hero 
were  the  Zemindars,  Jaghirdara,  -and  luamdars,  who  derived 
their  rights  from  the  sovereign  with  jurisdiction  over  por¬ 
tions  of  the  country  which  would  not,  under  the  Hindu  Jaw, 
alfeet  flic  kndivarum  right  vested  in  the  ryots.  The  Zemin¬ 
dars  were  of  very  various  origin.  Some  of  them  wore  the 
descendants  of  ancient  chiefs,  holding  the  territories  assigned 
to  them  on  condition  of  paying  tribute  and  rendering  military 
service.  Others  were  revenue  officers  and  farmers  of  revenue 
employed  by  the  Hindu  and  .Muhammadan  Governments, 
who  had  acquired  power  and  influence  which  led  to  their 
being  recognized  as  Zemindars.  Others,,  again,  were  origin¬ 
ally  heads  of  villages  or  ryots  or  even  kavalgars,  t, 'diaries, 
or  watchmen  who  had  collected  round  them  armed  bands  of 
robbers  and  levied  blackmail  from  the  surrounding  villages, 
aud  by  the  assistance  rendered  to  sovereigns  during  trou¬ 
blous  times  got  themselves  recognized  as  Poligars.  In  all 
cases,  the  Zemindar’s  right  extended  only  to  the  inclvararn, 
except  in  the  case  of  Khamar,  Paini'ii  or  liome-farra 
lands  which  were  kept  distinct'  fronrlands  cultivated  by' ryots. 
This  was  the  common  law  of  the  country,  but  in  practice,  of 
course,  owing  to  the  absence  of  settled  authority,  tire  ryots 
were  grievously  oppressed  by  the  levy  of  illegal  cesses.  In  a 
few  cases,  where  the  “gist”  or  regular  assessment  was  a 
fixed  sum  of  money,  the  extra  assessments  represented  tlie 
additional  value  of  the  Government  share  due  to  the,  rise-in 
the  value  of  produce,  and  as  such  was  legitimate  enough  ; 
but  in  most  cases  the  extra  assessments  were  purely  arbi¬ 
trary.  Iti'  the  Northern  Circars,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
the  Vyot’s  share  of  the  produce  which  was  originally  not  less 
than  one-half  was,  by  the  additional  imposts  levied  on  vari¬ 
ous  pretexts,  reduced  to  one-fourth  or  one-filth.  Mr.  Stratton 
has  given  a  full  account  of  the  j’evenue  system  prevailing 
in  the  Chittoor  pollicms  in  his  report,  dated  .14th  July  1801. 
His  report  shows  that,  besides  the  mamooh  teerva1  which 
was  in  itself  sufficiently  onerous,  imposts  were  being  levied  in 
the  Yenlcatagiri  and  Kalahasti  Zcmindaries  under  the  deno¬ 
mination  of  katrmns ,  and.  that  most  of  these  were  arbitrary 
exactions  which  had  originated  within  the  previous  35  years. 
In  the  Hamnad  Ze.minclari  also,  additional  cesses  over  and 
above  the  mamool  teerva  were  levied,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  Nilavan  (land-tax),.  Yalckalvari  (the  straw  tax), 
J’ddakmvikkoi  (a  present,  placed  at  the  feet  of  the  Zemindar), 
2>alam  IcatcM  (a  present  made  to  the  Zemindar  when  the  glad 


96  See  decision  of  tlie  Madras  High  Court;  CL, II,  Til.  Madras,  jiage  374. 
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tidings  of  the  ripening  of  dry  crops  was  conveyed  to  him), 
graiiT fees  for  the  maintenance  of  an  English  writer  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Zemindar,  &e.  Venkatagiri  and  Kalahasti 
Zemindaries  are  instances  of  Zemindaries  in  which  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  kudivaram  right  in  the  ryot  is  denied :  in  the 
Ramnad  Zemindari,  on  the  other  hand,  the  right  is  fully 
admitted  and  transfers  of  lands  by  sale  or  mortgage  are 
quite  as  common  as  in  the  Government  ryot  war  taluks. 87 

83.  The  rights  of  the  Zemindars  to  hold  their  estates 
■  were,  before  the  permanent  settlement, 

•ith'zemindarsiuT802t  much  more  uncertain  than  those  of  the 
Ml  eiiim  mm  •  ryotg^  an(j  tpe  0kje0fc  0f  the  permanent 

settlement  was  to  place  the  rights^  of  the  former  on  a 
secure  basis  by  limiting  the  demands  of  the  Government 
on  Zemindars  on  account  of  the  revenue,  in  order  that 
the  demands  of  the  latter  on  the  ryots  might  be  equally 
defined  and  limited.  On  the  occasion  of  introducing  the 
permanent  settlement  in  Bengal  in  1792,  the  Court  of 
Directors  remarked  as  regards  the  tenure  of  Zemindars  as 
follows  :  “  On  the  fullest  consideration,. we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  whatever  doubt  may  exist,  with  respect  to  their 


original  chamber,  whether  as  proprietors  of  laud  or  collec¬ 
tors  of  revenue,  or  with  respect.  to  this  changes  which  may  in 
process  of  time  have  taken  place  in  their  situation,  there  can 
at  least  be  little  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  achinl 
condition  of  the  Zemindars  under  1  be  Moghul  Government4. 
Custom  generally  gave  them  a  certain  species  of  hereditary 
occupancy,  but  the  sovereign  appears  nowhere  to  have  bound 
himself  by  any  law  or  compact,  not  to  deprive  them  of  it;  and 
the  rents  to  be  paid  by  them  remained  always  to  be  fixed  by 
In's  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure,  which  were  constantly'  exer¬ 
cised  upon  this  object.  If  considered,  therefore,  as  a  right  of 
property  it  was  very  imperfect  and  very  precarious,  having 
not  at  all,  or  but  in  a  very  small  degree  those  qualities  that 
confer  independence  and  value  upon  the  landed  property  of 
Europe.  Though  such  be  our  ultimate  view  of  this  question, 
our  originating  a  system  of  fixed  equitable  taxation  will 
sufficiently  show*  that  our  intention  has  not  been  to  act  upon 
the  high  claims  of  .Asiatic  despotism  ;  we  are,  ou  the  contrary, 
for  establishing  real  pormauent  valuable  landed  rights  in  our 
provinces,  and  for  conferring  that  right  upon  the  Zemindars, 
but  it  is  just  that  the  motive  of  this  concession  should  be 
known  and  that,  our  subjects  should  see  that  they  receive 
from  the  enlightened  principles  of  a  British  Government 
what  they  never  enjoyed  under  tlie  happiest  of  their  own,” 
The  authors  of  the  permanent  settlement  inappropriately 
called  the  rights  conferred  on  the  Zemindars,  “  proprietary 
rights,”  being  influenced  by  the  notion  fostered  by  modern 
English  law,  that  there  should  be  full  ownership  vested  in 
some  one  person,  and  all  other  rights  should  be  considered 
ns  derived  from  or  through  him.  This  view  of  the  case 
placed  the  rights  of  the  ryots  at  a  disadvantage  in  that  they 
were  regarded  as  a-  sort  of  inferior,  derivative,  possessory 
rights.  The  existence  of  the  latter  rights  was,  however, 
fully  acknowledged  and  the  Government  reserved  to  itself 
the  fullest  power  to  legislate,  when  necessary,  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  ryot’s  rights.  The  Court,  of  Directors  specially’' 
cautioned  the  Governor-General  ‘‘to  so  express  himself  as  to 
leave  no  ambiguity  as  to  their  right  to  interfere  from  time 
to  time,  as  it  might,  be  necessary,  for  the  protection  of  the 
ryots  and  subordinate  landlords,  it  being  their  intention  in 
tiie  whole  of  this  measure  effectually  to  limit,  their  own  de¬ 
mands,  but  not  to  depart  from  their  inherent  right  as 
■sovereigns  of  being  the  guardians  and  protectors  of  every 
class  of  persons  living  under  their  Government;”  and  the 
Govern  or- General  in  accordance  with  the  Court's  injunc¬ 
tions  issued,  in  1793,  a  proclamation  containing,  among 
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other  things,  the  following  declarations  addressed  to  the 
“  Zemindars,  independent  Talukdars  and  other  actual 
proprietors  of  lands,”  viz.,  “It  being  the  duty  of  the  ruling 
power  to  protect  all  classes  of  people,  and  more  parti¬ 
cularly  those,  who  from  their  situation,  are  most  helpless,  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  will,  whenever  he  may  deem  fit 
and  proper,  enact  such  regulations  as  he  may  think  necessary 
for  the  protection  and  welfare  of  the  dependent  Talukdars, 
ryots  and  other  cultivators  of  the  soil.  No  Zemindar,  inde¬ 
pendent  Talukdar  or  other  actual  proprietor  of  land,  shall  be 
entitled  on  this  account  to  'make  any  objection  to  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  fixed  assessment  which  they  have  respectively 
agreed  to  pay.”  It  was  further  declared  “  that  implicit 
obedience  be  shown  by  the  proprietors  to  all  regulations 
which  had  been  or  might  be  prescribed  by  Government,  con¬ 
cerning  the  rents  of  the  ryots  and  the  collections  from  under¬ 
tenants  and  agents  of  every  description  as  well  as  from  all 
other  persons  whatever.”  In  the  Madras  Presidency  the 
permanent  settlement  was  made  on  the  same  principles  as  in 
Bengal.  The  instructions  issued  to  Collectors  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  permanent  settlement  acknowledge  that 
“  distinct  from  these  (Zemindar’s  and  Talukdar’s)  claims  are 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  cultivating  ryots,  who,  though 
they  have  no  positive  property  in  the  soil,  have  a  right  of 
occupancy  as  long  as  they  cultivate  to  the  extent  of  their 
usual  means,  and  give  to  the  Sircar  or  proprietor,  whether 
in  money  or  kind,  the  accustomed  portion  of  the  produce.” 
Laws  were  to  be  made  for  the  protection  of  the  ryots  and 
under-tenants  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  enabling  Zemindars 
on  the  other,  to  recover  the  rents  due  to  them.  In  order 
that  the  Courts  might  easily  determine  the  rents  payable,  the 
Zemindars  were  to  enter  into  specific  engagements,  called 
puttahs,  with  the  ryots.  The  rents  to  be  paid,  by  what¬ 
ever  rule  or  custom  regulated,  were  to  be  given  in  specific 
money  amounts,  wherever  possible.  In  cases  where  the  rate 
only  could  be  specified,  such  as  when  the  rents  were  adjusted 
upon  a  measurement  of  the  lands  after  cultivation,  or  on 
survey  of  the  crop,  or  when  they  were  made  payable  in  kind, 
the  rate  and  terms  of  payment  and  proportion  of  the  crop  to 
be  delivered,  with  every  other  necessary  condition,  were  to  be 
clearly  specified.  Every  Zemindar  was  to  be  required  to 
prepare  a  form  of  a  puttah  or  puttahs,  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  and  usages  of  his  Zemindari  and  after  obtain¬ 
ing  the  Collector’s  signature  to  it  in  token  of  his  approbation, 
to  register  a  copy  of  it  in  the  Civil  Court  of  the  district 
and  deposit  copies  also  in  the  principal  Cutcherrios  of  the 
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Zemindan.  10  very  ryot  was  also  to  1>o  entitled  to  receive  a 
copy  on  application  find  no  puttalm  which  wore  not  in  the  ' 
prescribed  form  were  t,o  ho  hold  valid,  Itofusal  on  the  part 
of  a  Zemindar  to  grant  a  putts  li  to  a  ryot  was  to  ho  punish¬ 
able  by  a  fine  “proportioned  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
the  ryot,  in  consequence  of  such  refusal.”.  Receipts  were  to 
be  granted  for  all  rents  paid,  and  a  refusal  to  grant  a  receipt 
was  similarly  to  be  punished  with  lino  equal  to  double  the 
amount  of  the  rent  paid  by  the  ryot.  The  instalments  iti 
which  the  rents  were  payable  were  to  be  fixed,  with  reference 
to  time  of  reaping  and  selling  the  produce  and  a  Zemindar 
violating  this  rule  Was  liable  to  bo  sued  for  damages.  It  was  ' 
hoped  that  in  course  of  time,  Zemindars  and  ryots  would  find 
it  to  their  mutual  advantage  to  enter  into  agreements  in 
every  instance  for  a  specific  sum  fixed  on  a  certain  quantity 
of  land,  leaving  it  to  the  option  of  the  latter  to  grow  what¬ 
ever  crops  they  might  consider  most  profitable  to  them.  In 
the  meantime,  the  ryots  were  to  be  protected  from  the  levy  of 
any  new  taxes  “  rmder  any  pretence  whatever,”  and  any 
Zemindar  who  imposed  such  taxes  was  to  be  made  liable  to 
a  heavy  penalty.  The  attention  of  the  Collectors  was  drawn 
to  the  taxes  which  were  already  being  levied,  and  which  it 
was  apprehended  had  already  become  oppressive  and  too  in¬ 
tricate  to  adjust;  and  the  hope  was  expressed  that  the 
Zemindars  would  revise  the  same  in  concert  with  the  ryots 
and  consolidate  the  whole  into  one  specific  sum,  by  which  the 
rents  would  be  much  simplified,  and  much  inconvenience  t,o 
both  parties  be  thereby  obviated  in  future.  The  Government 
was  prepared  to  relinquish  its  right  to  derive  any  revenue 
from  the  cultivation  of  waste  lands  which  were  “  to  be  given 
up  in  perpetuity  to  the  Zemindars,  free  of  any  additional 
assessment,  with  such  encouragement  to  every  proprietor  to 
improve  his  estate  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  menus,  as  was 
held  out  by  the  limitation  of  the  public-  demand  for  ever,  and  , 
the  institution  of  regular  judicial  Courts  to  support  him  in  all 
liis  just  rights,  whether  against  individuals  or  the  officers  of 
Government,  who  might  attempt  in  any  respect  to  encroach 
upon  them.”  The  advantages  expected  to  accrue  from  the 
improvement  of  these  lands  were  stated  to  be  “  to  put  the 
Zemindar  upon  such  respectable  footing  as  to  enable  him  with 
the  greatest  readiness  to  discharge  the  public  demand,  to 
secure  to  himself  and  family  every  necessary  comfort  and  to 
have,  besides;  a  surplus  to  answer  any  possible  contingency.” 

These  instructions  formed  the  basis  of  the  series  of  regu¬ 
lations  passed  in  1802  defining  the  rights  and  liabilities  of 
Zemindars  with  whom  a  permanent  settlement  was  entered 
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into,  both  as.  regards  Government  and  the  ryots  who  were 
placed  under  them.  The  Zemindars  were,  of  course,  in 
accordance  with  the  erroneous  ideas  as  to  the  rights  of  ryots 
prevailing  at  the  time,  declared  to  be  “  proprietors  of  the 
soil  (section  2  of  Regulation  25  of  1802).  The  safe-guards 
provided  for  the  protection  of  the  ryots  were  these  *  Eirst  it 
was  made  imperative  on  the  part  of  the  Zemindar  to  offer', 
puttahs  to  his  ryots  (and  to  exchange  muchilikas  with  them) 
clearly  specifying  the  rent  demandable  from  them,  within  six 
months  from  the  date  of  the  permanent  settlement.  These 
puttahs  and  muchilikas  were  to  be  signed  and  registered, 
not  by  the  Collector  as  originally  contemplated,  but  by  the 
kurnam  of  the  village  who,  by  another  regulation  passed  at 
this  time  was  made  independent  of  the  Zemindar  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Collector  on  the  other  (section  14  of  Regula¬ 
tion  25  of  1802  and  section  3  of  Regulation  30  of  1802) 
the  expectation  was  that  by  insisting  on  the  terms  as  regards 
rent,  &c.,  being  reduced  to  writing  with  the  mutual  consent  of 
the  parties  interested,  and  registered  in  the  office  of  a  village 
officer  who  was  supposed  to  be  placed  in  a  position  in  which 
he  would  not  be  amenable  to  the  influence  of  the  Zemindar, 
the  rights  of  the  ryot  would  be  secured  and  the  Courts 
would  be  furnished  with 'the  means  of  deciding  readily  dis¬ 
putes  regarding  rates  of  rent  between  Zemindars  and  ryots  ; 
secondly,  Zemindars  were  required  to  consolidate  rents  and 
imposts  of  all  kinds  customarily  levied  from  ryots  into  one 
specific  sum  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  permanent 
settlement  and  enter  it  in  the  puttah ;  and  if  the  Zemindars 
neglected  to  do  so,  the  rents  and  cesses  were  not  to  be  enfor¬ 
ceable  m  a  Court  of  Law  (section  6  of  Regulation  30  of  1802); 
thirdly,  Zemindars  were  forbidden  to  impose  any  new  cesses  or 
taxes  on  the  ryots,  under  any  name  or  pretence,  and  the  levy 
of  any  sums  other  than  those  included  in  the  consolidated 
amount  entered  in  the  puttah  was  made  punishable  with  fine 
equal  to  three  times  the  amount  levied  unauthorizedly  (sec¬ 
tion  7  of  Regulation  30  of  1802)  ;  fourthly,  it  was  laid  down 
that  if  disputes  arose  between  Zemindars  and  ryots  regarding 
rates  of  assessment,  in  money,  or  of  division  in  kind,  the  rates 
were  to  be  determined  according  to  the  rates  prevailing  in 
the  cultivated  lands  in  the  year  preceding  the  permanent 
settlement  of  the  revenue  of  the  estate ;  and  where  these  rates 
might  not  be  ascertainable,  according  to  the  rates  established 
for  lands  of  the  same  description  and  quality  as  those  res¬ 
pecting  which  the  dispute  arose  (section  9  of  Regulation  30 
of  1802).  By  these  provisions  it  was  thought  that,  though 
cesses  which  previous  to  the  permanent  settlement  had  been 


imautborizedly  imposed  might  he  perpetuated,  the  imposition 
of  any  further  cesses  subsequently  would  he  prevented  and 
that  the  adoption  of  the  rates  levied  in  the  year  previous  to 
the  year  of  the  permanent  settlement,  would  in  most  eases 
obviate  the  necessity  for  enquiry  into  difficult  questions  of 
vague  and  undefined  usage  as  regards  rates  of  rent.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  powers  conferred  on  the  Zemindars  for  the 
recovery  of  their  rents  were  the  following:  first,  they  were 
authorized  to  distrain  for -rent  the  moveable  property  of  the 
ryots,  with  the  exception  of  lands,  houses,  articles  of  trade 
or  manufacture,  and  also  ploughs,  implements  of  husbandry, 
ploughing  cattle  or  seed  grain  ho  long  as  other  property 
might  be  forthcoming  (sections  2,  3  and  4  of  Regulation ,  28 
of  1802)  :  secondly,  they  had  power  to  eject  from  their  lands 
the  ryots  who  refused  to  accept  the  puttahs  offered  to  them 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  and  to  grant  the  lands  to  other 
persons  (section  10  of  Regulation  30  of  1 802) ;  thirdly,  where 
a  person  who  made  default  in  the  payment  of  rent  had  by  grant- 
or  established  usage  of  the  country  a  transferable  right  in 
the  land,  the  Zemindar  might  apply  to  the  Court  to  sell  such 
right  in  satisfaction  of  the  rent  due ;  and  where  the  defaulter 
was  a  lease-holder  or  other  tenant  having  a  right  of  occupancy 
only  so  long  as  he  paid  the  rent,  without  right  of  property  or 
possession,  the  Zemindar  could  eject  him  of  his  own  autho¬ 
rity  (Regulation  28  of  1 802,  section  34,  clause  7)  ;  fourthly, 
Zemindars  were  empowered  to  summon,  and,  if  necessary, 
compel  the  attendance  of  ryots  for  the  adjustment  of  their 
rents,  or  for  measuring  lands,  or  for  “  any  other  lawful  pur¬ 
pose.”  These  powers  were  exerciseable  without  any  previous 
application  to  the  Courts,  but  for  abuse  of  these  powers  the 
Zemindars  were  liable  to  fine  and  damages  (section  34,  clause 
8  of  Regulation  28  of  1802).  Zemindars  were  prohibited  from 
•confining  or  inflicting  corporal  punishment  on  ryots  on  pain 
of  prosecution  in  a  Criminal  Court  (section  29  of  Regulation 
28  of  1802). 

Mr.  Webbe,  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Madras  Govern¬ 
ment  in  1802,  was  appointed  Special  Commissioner  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  permanent  settlement  in  this  Presidency,  and 
the  duty  of  drafting  the  regulations  passed  in  connection  with 
the  settlement  devolved  on  him.  In  a  communication  made 
to  Mr.  Webbe  by  Messrs,  Hodgson  and  Greenway,  the  latter 
gentlemen  strongly  urged  the  desirability  of  inserting  in 
Regulation  30  of  1802  certain1  provisions  which  would  have 
had  the  effect  of  placing  the  rights  of  ryots  on  a  secure 
basis.  The  section  suggested  was  to  the  following  effect: 
“No  Zemindar,  proprietor  (or  whatever  name  be-givento  these 
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persons)  was  entitled  by  custom,  law  or  usage  to  make  Lis 
demands  for  rent  according  to  his  convenience,  or  in  other 
words,  that  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  had  the  solid  right  from 
time  immemorial  of  paying  a  defined  rent  and  no  more  for  the 
land  they  cultivated.”  Mr.  Hodgson  pointed  out  that  “  the 
first  principle  of  the  permanent  settlement  was  to  confirm 
and  secure  these  rights”  and  that  “the  proprietary  right  of 
the  Zemindars  was  no  more  than  the  right  to  collect  from  the 
cultivators  that  rent  which  custom  has  established  as  the 
right  of  Government ;  and  the  benefit  arising  from  this  right 
was  confined,  first,  to  an  extension  of  the  amount,  not  the  rate, 
of  the  customary  rent  by  an  increase  of  cultivation ;  secondly, 
to  a  profit  m  dealings  in  grain,  where  the  rent  may  be  rendered 
in  kind ;  thirdly,  to  a  change  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior 
kind  of  culture,  arising  out  of  a  mutual  understanding  of 
their  interest  between  the  cultivator  and  proprietor.”  Mr. 
Webbe,  however,  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  adopt  Mr. 
Hodgson’s  suggestion  on  the  grounds  that  the  rights  of  the 
ryots  would  be  best  developed  in  the  Courts,  then  for  the  first 
time  to  be  established,  and  that  to  suppose  knowledge  of 
them  would  be  suppressed  by  the  acts  of  the  Zemindars  was 
“  contrary  to  the  whole  course  of  human  experience.”  98 

84.  As  might  be  expected  the  safe-guards  provided  by 
The  safe  o-uard  tlle  Permanent  settlement  regulations  for 

vid edlf or  the  protection  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  ryots 
tortheandtfm-thernmra"  Proved  entirely  unavailing.  No  steps  were 
sures  taken m  is^™'  taken  to  see  that  in  accordance  with  these 
regulations,  puttahs  and  muchilikas  were 
exchanged  between  the  Zemindars  and  their  ryots  and  that 
all  cesses  levied  under  various  denominations  were  consoli¬ 
dated  into  a  single  specific  sum  within  two  years  from  the 
date  of  the  permanent  settlement.  The  ryots  were  mostly 
illiterate  peasants  who  could  not  understand  written  agree¬ 
ments  containing  stipulations  regarding  rates  of  rent;  and 
the  kurnams  who  were  supposed  to  be  the  guardians  of  their 
rights  were  in  the  pay  of  the  Zemindars  and  had  no  motive 
to  help  the  ryots,  even  if  they  dared  to  do  so.  The  ryots 
themselves  had  for  long  period's  of  time  been  subjected  to'  the 
arbitrary  power  of  the  Zemindars  and  could  not  be  expected 
to  become  bold  enough  to  try  conclusions  with  them,  by  a 
mere  legislative  declaration  that  they  were  free  to  do  so. 
The  Courts,  then  for  the  first  time  established,  and  in  which 
the  rights  of  the  ryots  were  to  be  “  developed,”  were  also  far 


*  Vide  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  daf. 


too  distant  and  inaccessible  to  be  of  any  use  to  persons  who 
had  never  left  their  villages,  nor  known  any  other  judicatory 
than  their  own  caste  pmichayets.  The  powers  possessed  and 
arbitrarily  exercised  by  the  Zemindars  of  forcibly  procuring 
the  attendance  of  the  ryots  and  of  ejecting  them  for  not  ac¬ 
cepting  pnttahs  offered  had  been  distinctly  legalized.  The  only 
course  open  in  the  circumstances  for  affording  effectual  pro-, 
toctiou  to  the  ryots  was  for  Government  itself  to  have  settled 
the  rents  payable  by  the  ryots  and  recorded  them  carefully. 
The  Government  of  the  day  had,  however,  too  much  of  other 
urgent  work  on  hand  to  enter  on  this  laborious  and  difficult 
enquiry.  It  was  therefore  not  at  all  surprising  that  the 
Board  of  .Revenue  reported  in  1820  on  the  condition  of  the 
Zcmindari  ryots  as  follows  : 

“  The  Board  are  assured,  not  only  from  the  reports  of 
officers  deputed  to  enquire  into  complaints  in  the  Provinces, 
but  from  other  unquestionable  sources  of  information,  that 
the  great  body  of  ryots  is  not  in  that  state  of  ease  and  secu¬ 
rity  in  which  the  justice  and  policy  of  the  British  Government 
moan  to  place  them.  In  general,  the  ryots  submit  to  oppres- 
sion  and  pay  what  is  demanded,  from  them  by  any  person  in 
power  rather  than  have  recourse  to  the  tedious,  expensive 
and  uncertain  process  of  a  law-suit.  The  cases  in  which  they 
are  sufferers  are  so  numerous,  various,  intricate  and  technical, 
— they  and  their  witnesses  are  so  far  from  the  seats  of  the 
Courts  of  Judicature— delays  are  so  ruinous  to  them— they 
are  so  poor,  so  averse  to  forms,  new  institutions  and  intricate 
modes  of  procedure — -they  are  so  timid  and  so  simple  a  race, 
that  it  is  necessary  for  the  Government  to  endeavour  to 
protect  them  by  a  summary  and  efficacious  judicial  procedure  ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  officer  entrusted  with  the  general 
government  of  the  Province,  as  having  the  greatest  and  most 
immediate  interest  in  the  welfare  of  those  under  his  govern¬ 
ment,  and  as  the  only  officer  having  a  free  and  full  intercourse 
with  them,  should  be  vested  with  the  duty  of  conducting 
these  summary  proceedings.  It,  is  necessary,  therefore,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Board  to  provide  by  regulation,  first-,  for 
the  protection  of  the  ryots,  the  great  object  of  all  our  pro-  ' 
vincial  institutions,  and  indeed  of  civil  government  in  the 
country,  bub  one  most  difficult,  of  attainment ;  and  for  that 
purpose  the  Collector  or  other  officer  entrusted  with  the 
general  government  of  .the' Province,  his  assistants  when  he 
delegates  his  authority  to  them,  and  the  native  officers  acting 
by  his  orders  should  have  primary  and  summary  jurisdiction 
in  all  disputes  between  Zemindars  and  their  under-farmers  and 
ryots  regarding  rates  of  assessment,  occupancy  of  land,  and 
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llitn  mitS  h  ll  i1'1  h"7  «™ted  unless  it  were  p'rored 
tnata  puttah  had- been  offered  and  rejected,  or  that  both 
parties  had  agreed  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  puttah  and 

Sg  tohmtesa  Of  (6;  fat  Cp°llect0rs  miSht  refer  disputes  relat¬ 
ing  to  rates  of  rent  or  to  occupancy  of  land  to  village  or 
district  Punchayets  for  decision.  The  designation  in  the 
L  “orn  ;Sf  em®nifc  rf,guIations  of  the  right  of  Zemindars 
rightsPof Ptlf ^ t r' >ht  bf'¥  calculated  to  prejudice  the 
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established  rights  of  any  classes  of  its  subjects.  * 
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of  fm,'Ihen  tpGse  districts  came  into  our  possession,  one  part 
them  was  in  the  hands  of  Zemindars  and  the  other  and 


most  valuable  pari  was  in  llic  bands  of  Government,  and  lias 
since,  by  the  permanent  settlement,  been  made  over  to  new 
Zemindars  of  our  own  creation.  As  in  these  provinces  no 
fixed  assessment  lias  been  introduced,  nor  the  rights  of  t)i*s 
ryots  been  defined,  the  ryots  can  never  become  laud-holders 
nor  their  lands  acquire  such  a  value  as  to  make  them  saleable. 
It  may  be  said  that  they  have  a  right  to  be  assessed  only 
according  to  ancient  usage,  and  that  this  right  will  secure 
them  from  undue  exaction,  and  give  them  the" same  facilities 
as  the  ryots  of  the  Government  districts  of  rendering  their 
land  a,  valuable  property ;  but  many  causes  combine  to  prevent 
this.  The  ancient  usage  was  different  in  every  little  district 
or  even  village.  It  is  not  recorded  or  defined,  and  is  very 
little  known  to  us.  It  is,  I  believe,  in  the  Northern  Cirears 
very  generally  so  high  as  to  leave  the  ryot  no  more  than  the 
bare  recompense  of.  his  labour  and  stock,’ and  thus  to  preclude 
his  ever  obtaining  any  portion  of  a  land-lord’s  rent.  Even  sup¬ 
posing  that  usage  did  leave  to  the  ryot  some  surplus  as  land¬ 
lord’s  rent,  the  Zemindar  might  not  permit  him  to  enjoy  it. 
He  might  raise  the  assessment.  If  he  were  an  old  Zemindar 
or  hill  Rajah,  the  fear  of  violence  would  deter  him  (the  ryot) 
from  complaining.  If  he  were  a  new  Zemindar,  the  ryot 
would,  nine  times  in  ten,  submit  quietly  to  the  loss,  not  from 
fear  of  personal  injury,  but  from  the  well  founded  fear  of 
losing  Ins  cause  in^Oourt.  He  knows  that  the  influence  of 
the  Zemindar  would  easily  procure  witnesses  to  swear  falsely 
on  the  question  of  ancient  usage,  and  that  they  would  be 
supported  by  the  fabricated  accounts  of  the  kuruam,  who  is 
entirely  under  the  authority  of  the  Zemindar,  and  that  if  he 
even  gained  his  cause,  it  would  be  of  no  'advantage  to  him, 
as  the  Zemindar,  without  transgressing  any  law,  would  be 
able  to  harass  him  in  many  ways  and  mako  his  situation 
uncomfortable.” 

Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  the  rights  of  the  ryots 
in  this  Presidency,  do  not  appear  to  have  suffered  quite  to 
the  same  extent  as  in  Bengal  for  three  reasons ;  viz.,  first, 
that  it  was  all  along  acknowledged  here  that  tho  rights  of 
the  ryots  were  distinct  from  and  independent  of  those  of  the 
Zemindars ;  secondly,  that  the  maximum  rent  domandahle 
by  the  Zemindar  was  limited  to  the  rent  paid  in  the  year 
preceding  that  in  which  the  settlement  was  made,  instead'  of 
being  regulated  by  the  indefinite  pergunah  rates  as  in  Bengal ; 
and  thirdly,  the  maintenance  of  a  record  by  kurnams  dr 
village  accountants  facilitated  to  some  extent,  the  ascertain¬ 
ment  of  the  proper  rates  of  rent.  Even  before  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  Regulations  4  and  5  of  1822,  the  Sudder  Court  (of 


which  Mr.  Green  way  was  one  of  the  judges)  had  in  several 
decisions  declared  that  Zemindars  had  no  power  to  alter  the 
rate  of  division  of  crop  obtaining  in  the  year  preceding  the 
permanent  settlement,  although  the  money  value  of  the 
Zemindar’s  share  of  the  crop  was  a  matter  to  be  settled  by 
mutual  agreement  by  the  Zemindars  and  ryots  and  to  be 
entered  in  the  puttahs  issued  to  the  latter,  and  that  by  the 
Act  of  permanent  settlement,  the  government  transferred  to 
Zemindars  “  the  proprietary  right  exercised  by  itself  ”  and 
that  “  it  could  not  do  more  without  infringing ’  the  rights  of 
others.”  99 

85.  The  enactments  passed  in  1822  continued  to  regulate 
the  relations  between  Zemindars  and  ryots 
isc,5.nt  eglsatKm  m  until  1865  when  they  were  superseded  by 
Act  VIII  of  1865.  The  immediate  occa¬ 
sion  for  amending  the  old  law  was  the  necessity  for  the 
provision  of  summary  remedies  to  enable  Inamdars  to  recover 
their  reuts  from  their  tenants,  as  the  procedure  prescribed 
by  the  old  regulations  was  understood  not  to  be  applicable 
to  estates  which  did  not  pay  revenue  to  Government.  The 
reduction  of  assessments  granted  by  Government  in  the  case 
of  ryotwar  lands  and  the  great  rise  which  had  also  taken 
place  in  the  value  of  the  ryot’s  interest  in  land  had  brought 
into  existence  a  class  of  sub-tenants  under  ryotwar  holders, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  provide  for  the  recovery  of  the 
rent  due  by  such  sub-tenants.  "While  the  proposed  legislation 
was  under  the  consideration  of  the  Madras  Legislative  Coun¬ 
cil,  Mr.  Carmichael,  the  Collector  of  Vizagapatam,  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  Board  of  Revenue  a  decision  which  had 
been  passed  by  Mr.  Collett,  the  District  Judge,  and  which 
raised  very  important  questions  respecting  the  right  of  the 
Zemindar  to  enhance  the  rents  payable  by  his  ryots.  A 
Zemindar  of  a  permanently  settled  estate  had  applied  to  the 
Collector  for  the  issue  of  an  order  for  ejecting  certain  ryots  who 
had  refused  to  accept  puttahs  providing  for  the  payment  of  en¬ 
hanced  rent.  The  Collector  rejected  the  claim  on  the  grounds 
that  the  Zemindar’s  demands  on  the  ryots  were  absolutely 
limited  by  the  Regulations  28  and  30  of  1802,  and  that  rent 
could  not  be  enhanced  beyond  the  sums  entered  in  the  puttahs 
issued  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  those  regulations. 
Mr.  Collett  reversed  the  Collector’s  decision  holding  that  sec¬ 
tions  8  and  9  of  Regulation  30  of  1802,  which  provided  a  limit 
of  time  for  the  issue  of  puttahs  on  demand  and  prescribed  the 
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mode  of  adjusting  disputes  regarding  rates  of  assessment, 
were  intended  to  apply  ouly  to  the  first  occasion  of  issuing  a 
puttah  after  the  permanent  settlement  of  an  estate,  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  regulation  to  preclude  an  enhancement  of 
tlie  demand  in  future  years,  that,  on  the  contrary,  such 
changes  were  contemplated  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
regulation  provided  for  puttabs  being  renewable  every  year, 
that  the  terms  “just  and  correct  rate”  and  the  “just  rate 
prescribed”  used  in  Regulation  o  of  1822  were  equivalent  to 
“fair  and  equitable”  rate,  and  that  to  suppose  that  rents 
were  intended  to  be  limited  by  the  Regulations  of  1802  was 
incompatible  with  the  declaration  in  Regulation  4  of  1822, 
viz.,  that  those  regulations  were  not  intended  to  define, 
infringe,  or  destroy  the  rights  of  any  parties. 

Mr.  Collett’s  decision  left  it  in  doubt  whether  be  objected 
to  the  money  value  of  the  share  of  the  produce  representing 
the  Zemindar’s  rent  being  considered  as  limited,  .or  to  the 
share  of  the  produce  itself  being  limited ;  and  also  whether 
the  “  fair  and  equitable  rate  ”  referred  to  by  him  had  reference 
to  rents  payable  according  to  customary  usage,  or  to  rents 
determined  by  the  application  of  the  principle  of  competition. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  value  of  the  ryot’s  interest  in  the  land 
would,  of  course,  be  destroyed.  A  similar  case  had  arisen  in 
Bengal  about  the  same  time  and  it  was  decided  that  the 
principle  of  competition  was  to  be  appealed  to  in  settling  . 
rates  of  rent  and  it  was  only  in  1865  that  this  decision  was 
overruled  by  the  Calcutta  High  Court  in  what  is  known  as 
the  “  Great  Rent  case.”  The  Madras  Board  of  Revenue, 
justly  apprehending  that  the  rights  of  the  ryots  were  imper¬ 
illed  by  Mr. '  Collett’s  decision,  exhaustively  reviewed  the 
whole  question  and  communicated  their  views  to  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  Legislative  Council  appointed  to  settle  the 
lines  of  the  proposed  legislation.100  In  the  report  submitted 
by  the  Committee  they  Stated  that  they  unanimously  agreed 
with  the  Board  that  the  Regulations  of  1802  were  intended 
to  protect  the  occupants  of  land  under  Zemindars  by  fixing 
the  maximum  rent  demandable  from  them  and  forbidding 
their  ejectment  so  long  as  the  rent  was  paid,  and  that  Regu¬ 
lations  4  and  5  of  1822  were  passed  for  the  increased  protec¬ 
tion  of  such  occupants  of  land,  in  consequence  of  passages 
in  the  Regulations  of  1802,  which  made  mention  of  &  pro¬ 
prietary  right  having  been  conferred  on  Zemindars,  having 
led  to  doubt  and  misapprehension  as  to  the  rights  of  the 


330  ^he  conclusions  arrived  nt  by  the  Board  in  their  Proceedings,  dated  2nd  Deoeniy 
bor  1864,  So,  7848,  are  printed  as  appendix  Vl.-B.  (1). 
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ryots.  Experience,  however,  having  shown  that  even  these 
regulations  were  not  free  from  ambiguity,  the  Committee  was 
of  opinion  that  the  main  principles  on  which  disputes  regard¬ 
ing  rent  should  be  decided  should  be  clearly  laid  down  as 
follows : — first,  ryots  who  held  in  their  own  right  hereditarily 
or  by  custom  of  the  country,  at  a  fixed  or  long  established 
rent,  were  to  be  protected ;  secondly,  a  division  of  the  crop 
between  the  land-holder  and  the  tenant  formed  the  ancient 
basis  of  rent,  and  the  local  rate  of  this  division  was  to  be 
referred  to  in  cases  of  dispute,  when  other  means  of  settling 
the  rate  of  rent  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties  proved 
unsuccessful;  thirdly,  land-holders  were  to  be  at  liberty  to 
arrange  their  own  terms  for  rent  in  the  case  of  unoccupied 
lands.  The  Committee  was  further  of  opinion  that  voluntary 
engagements  regarding  rent  between  the  land-lord  and  tenant 
should  be.  respected  and  that  any  other  course  would  lead  to 
great  confusion  and  wrong.  As  regards  the  terms  on  which 
the  occupation  of  waste  lands  was  to  be  allowed,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  remarked,  “  While  it  is  essential  to  protect  the  rights 
of  old  tenants,  it  would  injure  the  due  rights  of  the  land¬ 
holder  and  oppose  the  advancement  of  the  country  to  declare 
that  he  cannot  let  out  unoccupied  land  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage.  By  introduction  of  valuable  new  products,  such  as 
indigo,  silk,  coffee,  oil-seeds,  &c.,  and  by  improved  means  of 
communication  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  lands  have  at¬ 
tained  an  enhanced  value,  and  as  a  land-holder  can  refuse 
application  for  waste  lands,  it  would  be  anomalous  and  in¬ 
jurious  to  declare  that  he  can  only  arrange  for  their  culti¬ 
vation  by  cultivating  them  himself  or  leasing  them  out  on 
inadequate  rent  founded  on  an  ordinary  and  obsolete  grain 
crop.  The  Committee,  therefore,  proposed  to  enact  the 
following  rules,  viz.,  (1)  all  contracts  for  rent,  express  or 
implied,  shall  be  respected;  (2)  where  no  express  contract 
exists,  the  payment  of  rent  continuously  at  the  same  rate  for 
12  years  is  to  be  considered  an  implied  contract  to  hold 
permanently  at  that  rate ;  (3)  in  districts  or  villages  which 
have  been  surveyed  by  the  British  Government  and  in  which 
a  money  assessment  has  been  fixed  on  the  fields,  such  assess¬ 
ment  is  to  be  considered  the  proper  rent,  where  no  contract 
for  rent,  express  or  implied,  exists ;  (4)  where  no  expi’ess  or 
implied  contract  has  been  made  between  the  land-lord  and 
tenant,  and  where  no  money  assessment  has  been  fixed  on 
the  fields,  the  rates  of  rent  shall  be  determined  according  to 
usage,  and  where  such  usage  is  not  clearly  ascertainable,  then 
according  to  the  rates  established  or  paid  for  neighbouring 
lands  of  similar  description  and  quality ;  provided  that  if 


chhor  party  be  dissatisfied  with  the  rate  ho  determined,  he 
Mmy  claim  that,  the  rent  be  discharged  in  kind  according  to1 
the  Wurnm,  i.r.  according  to  the  established  rate  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  for  dividing  the  crop  between  the  Government  or  the 
land-lord  and  the  cultivator ;  (5)  in  the  case  of  immemorial 
waste  or  of  lands  left  unoccupied  either  through  default  nr 
voluntary  resignation,  it,  shall  bo  lawful  for  land-holders  to 
arrange  their  own  terms  of  rent.  As  regards  the  question 
of  ejectment,  the  Committee  provided  that,  tenants  of  Zemin¬ 
dars  were  not  to  bo  ejected  except  by  an  order  of  the  Collector 
or  the  decree  of  a  Court.  This  provision,  however,  they 
explained  in  their  report  to  bo  intended  “to  protect  ryots 
who  had  land  in  their  own  right  hereditarily  or  by  the  custom 
of  the  country  against  sudden  ejectment”  and  that  “the 
case  of  temporary  tenants  who  refused  to  vacate  land  or 
who  resisted  the  land-holder’s  entry  when  the  term  of.  their 
tenancy  lmd  expired  did  not  belong  to  this  bill  ”  but  was  to  - 
be  dealt  by  the  Civil  and  Criminal  Courts. 

When  the  Bill  was  passed  into  law,  the  provision  to  the 
effect  that  payment  of  rent  at  a  certain  rate  for  a  period  of 
12  years  should  be  taken  bo  import  an  implied  contract  to 
pay  at  that,  rate  for  ever  was  omitted,  but  the  reasons  for 
the  omission  have  not  been  stated.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
absolute  right  intended  to  be  conceded  to  land-holders  to 
arrange  their  terms  of  rent  in  the  case  of  waste  lands  was 
qualified  by  the  proviso  that  this  provision  was  not  to  affect 
any  special  rights  which,  by  law  or  usage  having  the  force  of 
law,  are  held  by  any  class  of  persons  in  such  waste  or  unoc¬ 
cupied  lands. 

86.  Act  Till  of  1865,  instead  of  clearing  up  the  ambi- 
Faiiure  of  Aot  Tin  gmties  in  the  law  of  land-lord  and  tenant 
or  isos  to  protect  the  and  placing  the  rights  of  the  ryots  On  a 
ryots’  °f  'Ze““ll!lri  well  understood  basis,  has  had  the. effect' 
of  involving  the  relations  of  Zemindars 
and  ryots  in.  greater  confusion  than  they  were  in  before.  By 
declaring  that  all  contracts  “  express”  of  “implied  ”  are  to  be 
enforced,  it  has  opened  a  wide  door  for  doubts  and  conten¬ 
tions  of  all  kinds.  It  has  entirely  missed  its  object  which 
.  was  to  accord  legislative  recognition  to  the  principle  that 
was  understood  to  be  part  of  the  common  law  of  the  country, 
viz.,  that  the  ryots  were  entitled  to  hold  the  lands  in  their 
.occupation  as  long  as  they  paid  the  customary  rent  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  established  rates.  As  regards  immemorial  waste 
and  lands  left  unoccupied  by  default  or  voluntary  resignation, 
it  has  established  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  Zemindar’s 
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right  to  let  it  on  any  terms  he  pleased,  by  throwing  on  per¬ 
sons  contesting  this  right  "the  burden  of  proving  that  they 
had  special  rights  recognized  by  law  or  usage  having  the 
force  of  law  which  derogated  from  the  Zemindar’s  right.  The 
decisions  of  the  High  Court  have  also  not  tended  to  clear  up 
the  obscurities  and  supply  the  deficiencies  in  the  law,  and  the 
frequent  fluctuations  in  the  views  entertained  by  the  courts  as 
regards  the  rights  of  the  ryots  have,  if  anything,  rendered  the 
law  more  uncertain.  In  some  of  their  earliest  decisions,  the 
High  Court  had  upheld  the  view  that  a  ryot  was  entitled  to 
retain  possession  of  the  land  as  long  as  he  paid  the  custom¬ 
ary  rent  or  share  of  the  produce.  Subsequently  a  change  came 
over  the  views  of  the  High  Court  and  they  ruled  that  a  ryot 
“  holding  ”  as  it  is  called  “  under  a  puttah  ”  was  not  entitled  to 
hold  the  land  for  a  longer  period  than  that  during  which  the 
puttah  was  in  force,  unless  he  could  prove  a  special  contract, 
custom  or  usage  to  the  contrary.  This  decision  was  arrived  at 
in  the  case  of  lands  paying  revenue  direct  to  Government  and 
the  express  declarations  of  Government  to  the  contrary  in 
their  Standing  Orders  were  set  aside  as  not  “  constituting 
rights  enforceable  at  law.”  In  recent  decisions  there  has  been 
a  tendency  to  take  a  more  favorable  view  of  the  rights  of 
ryots  in  the  case  of  ryots  paying  revenue  direct  to  Govern¬ 
ment  by  regarding  the  ryot’s  right  as  arising  from  occupation 
of  the  land  and  not  the  puttah  which  simply  defines  the  de¬ 
mand  for  rent  on  the  ryot  for  the  period  specified  therein, 
and  not  the  duration  of  the  occupancy.  But  still  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  say  what  view  the  courts  would  take  as  regards  the 
right  of  a  Zemindari  ryot  to  hold  the  land  at  the  end  of  the 
term  of  any  subsisting  puttah.101  If  the  Zemindar  sued  for 
ejectment  on  the  ground  that  the  ryot  would  not  pay  en¬ 
hanced  rent,  the  suit  would  probably  go  against  him  unless 
he  showed  that  the  demand  for  enhanced  rent  was  justified  on 
the  score  of  the  rent-value  of  the  lands  having  been  enhanced 
by  improvements  effected  by  him.  If,  on  other  land,  the  ryot 
were  turned  out  of  the  holding  on  the  ground  that  he  had  no 
right  to  hold  the  land  beyond  the  term  of  the  puttah,  he 
would  have  to  show  either  that  he  derived  his  title  from  some 
one  who  had  occupancy  right  in  the  land  prior  to  the  perma¬ 
nent  settlement  of  the  estate — manifestly  almost  an  impossi¬ 
bility, — or  that  the  circumstances  of  the  case  were  such  as  to 
“  imply  ”  a  contract  to  allow  him  to  hold  the  land,  and  this  is 
a  hardship,  as  there  is  no  certain  criterion  to  determine  what 
circumstances  will  be  accepted  by  the  courts  as  leading  to 

m  Vide  note  on  the  decisions  regarding  the  rights  o£  the  ryots  ;  appendix  YI.-B.  (2). 
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|.1jo  inference  that,  there  was  an  “  implied  ”  contract.  This 
state  of  the  law  is  n»  incentive  to  violent  proceedings  arid 
places  at  a  disadvantage  land-holders  who  are  willing  to 
allow  ryots  to  retain  their  holdings  on  payment  of  enhanced 
rents.  In  some  respects,  the  decisions  of  the  court  have  dis¬ 
allowed  the  just  rights  of  the  Zemindars  to  enhance  money 
rents  with  reference  to  the  increase  in  the  prices  of  produce, 
while  the  Government  itself  exercises  such  a  right  in  the 
case  of  the  ryots  it  directly  deals  with.  The  law  as  regards 
the  rights  of  the  Zemindar  to  regulate  the  mode  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  or  the  nature  of  the  crops  grown,  and  of  the  tenants  to 
make  improvements  and  obtain  compensation  therefor  when 
they  are  evicted,  is  unsettled.  In  two  other  respects,  the 
landlord  is  placed  at  a  disadvantage.  He  cannot  sue  for 
rent  either  in  a  Revenue  court  or  iu  an  ordinary  Civil  court, 
unless  he  offers  to  the  tenant  such  a  puttah,  as  he  is  bound  to 
accept.  It  often  happens  that  there  is  a  dispute  about  the 
terms  of  the  puttah  leading  to  litigation  extending  over 
several  years,  as  to  whether  the  puttah  offered  by  the  land¬ 
lord  was  a  proper  one  or  not.  If  it  is  decided  by  a  court  that 
any  condition  in  a  puttah  offered  was  an  improper  one,  to  what¬ 
ever  extent  the  claims  of  the  tenant  might  be  disallowed  in 
other  respects,  the  landlord  forfeits  the  rent  for  the  whole 
period  of  litigation.  Again,  under  the  existing  law,  the  land¬ 
lord’s  claim  for  rent  is  not  recognized  as  giving  him  a  hen  on 
the  land  in  the  hands  of  the  stranger  to  whom  the  occupancy 
right  might  be  transferred.  This  acts  as  an  incentive  to 
fraudulent  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  and,  by  rendering 
the  recovery  of  rent  difficult  in  cases  in  which  a  transferable 
occupancy  right  exists,  makes  it  the  interest  of  the  landlord 
to  endeavour  to  destroy  it.  There  are,  besides,  various  other 
flaws  and  omissions  in  the  Act  which  promote  disputes 
between  landlords  and  tenants  and  embitter  their  relations, 
and  the  Act  itself  has  been  so  carelessly  drawn'  up  that 
Mr.  Justice  Holloway  once  declared  judicially  that  he  did  not 
in  the  least  profess  to  understand  its  provisions. 

87.  The  result  is  what  might  be  expected,  and  there  can 
.  Present  nM&tisiaciory  D0  doubt  that  the  present  condition  of 
conaition  of  the  Zemin-  the  Zemindari  ryots  is  very  unsatisfactory- 
an  iy0  s‘  _  In  the  Southern  districts  where  the  occu¬ 

pancy  rights  of- ryots  have  all  along  been  conceded,  the  ryots 
hold  their  own  against  the  Zemindar  and  often  defy  them.  In 
the  Northern  districts,  the  ryots  are  in  a  miserable  condition 
and  the  Zemindars  have  everything  their  own  way.  There 
is  abundant  testimony  to  this  effect.  Mr.  Forbes,  the  Ool- 
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lector  of  102  Ganjam,  shortly  after  the  famine  of  1866  wrote, 
“  The  thirteen  Oorya  Zemindars  of  Ganjam  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  most  grasping  landholders  and  the  least 
enlightened  proprietors  in  the  world ;  they  take  50  per  cent, 
of  the  crops,  and  lay  out  little  or  nothing  in  improving  or  in 
maintaining  irrigation  works.  They  lease  their  villages  to 
middle-men,  and  the  under-tenants  are  consequently  deprived 
of  all  chance  of  accumulating  capital  and  are  little  better 
than  serfs  of  the  soil ;  the  bulk  of  the  ryots  in  Zemindari 
estates  would  hail'  a  change  to  Government  management  with 
joy.”  We  have  more  recent  information  as  regards  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  ryots  in  the  Nuzvid  Zemindari  in  the  Kistna 
delta.  The  estate  was  placed  under  the  management  of  the 
Court  of  "Wards  and  the  manager  of  the  estate,  Mr.  Singarazu 
Venkata  Subbarayudu,  a  Vakil  of  the  High  Court,  reported 
in  1879  in  the  following  terms  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
rents  of  the  ryots  had  been  screwed  up  by  the  previous 
Zemindars.  “  Once  every  5  years  it  is  usual  to  fix  a  certain 
amount  of  sist  upon  every  village,  taking  into  account  the 
circumstances  then  existing,  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the 
quality  of  the  crops,  and  to  take  joint  muchilikas  with  6  dry 
or  3  wet  kists  from  the  pettanadars  (Headmen)  and  kurnums, 
&c.,  of  every  village  with  conditions  following  : —  (1)  the  lands 
shall  not  be  relinquished  before  the  prescribed  term ;  (2)  for 
losses  arising  from  excess  or  failure  of  rains,  they  shall  hold 
themselves  responsible  and  the  prescribed  rent  shall  be  paid 
whether  the  land  be  cultivated  or  not ;  (3)  payments  made 
after  time  shall  be  charged  interest  at  1  per  cent,  per  men¬ 
sem  ;  (4)  no  cultivation  shall  be  carried  on  without  obtaining 
a  puttah  after  the  termination  of  the  prescribed  time ;  (5) 
individual  muchilikas  shall  be  presented  apportioning  the 
total  amount  of  the  muchilikas  on  the  different  descriptions  of 
land,  viz.,  best,  middling,  and  inferior;  (6)  all  shall  jointly 
and  severally  be  responsible  for  the  whole  rent.  .... 
The  tarams  are  subject  to  alteration  when  the  villages  are 
re-rented  at  the  end  of  the  cowle  in  the  same  manner  as  they 

are  fixed  at  the  beginning . Some  villages  have  the 

same  rate  for  the  best  and  worst  sort  of  lands,  while  others 
have  the  least  rate  for  the  best  land  and  the  highest  rate  for 
inferior  land.  These  rates  are  now  in  force.  The  best  lands 
are  possessed  by  kurnums,  pettanadars  and  rich  inhabitants. 
It  is  most  irregular  that  there  should  be  hundreds  of  rates 
in  every  taluk,  and  that  rates  should  be  different  for  the 
same  kind  of  land  according  to  the  caste,  loyalty  and  otherwise 


lix  VI.-B.  (3). 
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of  the.  landholder,”  fi.  for wm din^  this  report  to  the  Court, 
of  'Wards  Mi'.  I  lursfall,  the  Colleetof,  noted  fir  way  of  com* 
incut  :  “The  system  js  profit. ifilo,  no  douiit,  to  the  Zemin¬ 
dar,  but  frailty  and  oppressive  in  the  extreme.  No  tenant  is 
secure  oi  his  tenure  for  more  limn  f.lto  period  of  his  lease,  and 
any  improvements  that  he  may  have  effected  during  the 
period  of  tenure  are  turned  against  him  and  made  the  reason 
for  raising  his  rent ;  should  he  not  agree,  In’s  lands  are  given 
to  another,  and  ho  is  ousted.  Besides  this,  under  the  system 
of  joint  liability,  he  was  hold  responsible  for  land  with  which 
ho  bad  really  nothing  h>  do.  It  is  by  a  system  like  this  that  the 
rents  have  boon  doubled  (hiring  the,  past  10  years.  Should 
no  one  be  willing  to  pay  the  price  demanded,  the  lands  were 
included  under  Karoatam  or  home  farm  lands..  The  conditions 
speak  for  themselves.”  Mr.  Wynch  who  was  also  in  charge 
of  this  estate  writes  in  1890:  “No  remissions  are  granted 
for  lands  left  waste  or  for  loss  of  crop  {vide  condition  of 
puttah);  if  tho  tenant  does  not  pay  the  rent  in  full,  it 're¬ 
mains  in  the  accounts  as  an  arrenr  against  him  ;  and  this 
system  of  never  writing  arrears  off  the  accounts  is  productive 
of  the  greatest,  oppression.  Payments  are  credited  to  arrears, 
in  order  that  the  right  to  distrain  for  the  current  arrears  may 
bo  kept  alive.  If  this  is  not  done  and  if  the  tenant  cannot- 
obviously  pay  the  arrears  accumulated  against  him,— for  it 
is  observed  that  they  run  on  from  generation  to  generation 
— and  supposing  that  one  tenant  dies  or  deserts  his  holding, 
the  incoming  tenant  is  made  to  bind  himself  to  pay  the 
arrears  due  against  the  holding  ;  then  a  bond  will  be  taken 
from  the  tenant,  conditioned  for  the  repayment  of  tho  wholo 
dobb,  with  interest,  by  instalments  within  perhaps  12  or  20 
years  or  more,  as  the  circumstances  require;  if  default  is 
made  in  payment  of  any  two  consecutive  instalments  the 
whole  amount  of  the  bond  immediately  becomes  due.”  As 
regards  the  relative  condition  of  Government  and  Zeraindari 
ryots,  Mr.-Subbnrayudu  writes  in  1879  :  “  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  estate  ryot  is  poorer  than  the  Government  ryot. 
Tire  reason  is  to  bo  found  in  the  difference  of  sist  and  the 
difference  of  administration.  Before  the  expiry  of  the  Cowle 
there  can  be  no  alteration  of  sist,  but  after  it  the  Zemindar 
is  at  liberty  to  enhance  it.  Under  Government  besides  occa¬ 
sional  remissions,  arrears  are  written  off  as  irrecoverable 
after  lapse  of  some  time ;  and  the  ryot  is  annually  allowed  to 
relinquish  lands  which  he  cannot  pay  for.  These  privileges 
are  nob  conceded  to  the  Zcmindari  tenant.  Unless  tho 
agreement  is  executed  for  the  rich  and  poor  lands  together, 
no  fresh  lease  is  granted  on  the  expiry  of  a  lease.  The  poor 
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lands  cannot- be  set  aside.  The  ryot  is  always  indebted  to 

the  Zemindar . Money  is  recovered  according  to 

his  produce;  he  is  always  fettered.”  The  report,  printed  as 
appendix  VI. -B.  (4),  of  Mr.  Cotton  who  was  employed  as  a 
relief  officer  during  the  famine  of  1876  shows  the  miserable 
condition  of  the  ryots  in  the  Kalahasti  Zemindari.  In  the 
Southern  districts  the  condition  of  the  Zemindari  ryots  is  not, 
as  already  observed,  so  bad  as  in  the  Northern  districts. 
Nevertheless  even  here,  it  seems  to  be  the  case  that  Zemin¬ 
dari  ryots  are  worse  off  than  Government  ryots,  taking  tracts 
of  similar  climatic  conditions  for  comparison.  As  regards 
the  Ramnad  Zemindari,  Mr.  Rajaram  Rao,  who  was  for 
several  years  the  manager  of  the  Zemindari,  states  that  the 
condition  of  the  ryots  in  this  estate  is  not  as  good  as  that 
of  the  Government  ryots  and  that  this  is  due  partly  to 
natural  disadvantages  and  partly  to  the  evils  incidental 
to  the  system  of  sharing  the  crop  which  is  in  force.  He 
remarks,  “  the  evils  of  ‘  Waraput  ’  or  sharing  system  are 
too  obvious  to  need  comment.  Under  this  system,  a  ryot, 
with  whatever  good  and  efficient  arrangements  made,  is 
necessarily  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  village  and  taluk  officials 
for  getting  his  crop  home.  He  is  not  at  liberty  to  reap  his 
crops,  harvest  them  and  take  his  produce  of  his  own  accord, 
but  must  obtain  the  permission  of  the  estate  officials  for  every 

one  of  those  purposes . Attention  was  not  paid 

to  the  proper  supervision  of  harvest,  &c.,  and  to  the  punctual 
collection  of  rents.  The  result  was  that  the  ryots  contracted 
a  habit  of  dishonesty  and  unpunctuality  in  their  dealings  and 
the  officers  were  habituated  to  corruption  and  foul  play.”  103 
There  are,  of  course,  estates  like  Ettiyapuram  in  which  the 
condition  of  the  ryots  is  nearly  as  good  as  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  taluks,  but  this  is  mostly  due  to  the  fact  of  these  estates 
having  had  the  benefit  of  several  years  of  careful  adminis¬ 
tration  by  the  Court  of  Wards  during  the  minority  of  the 
owners.  The  Ettiyapuram  estate  was  surveyed,  and  money 
assessment  was  introduced  in  lieu  of  the  sharing  system  to 
the  great  advantage  of  both  the  Zemindar  and  the  ryots. 

88.  An  amendment  of  the  law  regulating  the  relations 
Suggestions  as  to  between  Zemindars  and  tenants  is  there- 
amomimcnt  of  the  law  f0re  urgently  necessary  to  prevent  further 
oi  landlord  and  tenant,  injury  to  the  ryot’s  rights,  and  a  bill  based 
on  the  lines  of  the  recent  legislation  in  Bengal  is  now  under 
the  consideration  of  Government.  I  have  mentioned  in  a 
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note  printed  as  appendix  VT.-B.  (0)  the  points  in'  regard  to 
which  provision  should  be  made  in'  the  new  law.  The  history 
of  the  previous  legislation,  which  I  have  attempted  briefly  to 
sketch  m  the  preceding  paragraphs,  will,  I  trust,  have  shown 
the  defects  in  the  present  law  and  the  causes  of  its  failure. 
The  main  cause  seems  to  me  to  be  the  idea  of  the  legislature 
that  any  attempt  on  its  part  to  define,  in  an  unequivocal 
manner,  the  relafive  rights  of  Zemindars  and  ryots  might 
necessitate  interference  with  “  rights  of  property  ”  and  “  free¬ 
dom  of  contract  ”  and  that  if  it  were  made  imperative  that 
all  contracts  between  landlords  and  tenants  should  be  re¬ 
duced  to  writing,  and  machinery  provided  for  summarily 
deciding  disputes  between  them,  matters  would  adjust  them¬ 
selves  in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  secure  the  public  in¬ 
terests.  This  view  of  the  case  assumes  that  the  Zemindar  is 
the  full  owner  of  the  lands  in  the  Zemindari  and  that  the 
rights  of  the  ryot  are  derived  through  him.  The  assumption, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  account  already  given  of.  the  origin 
of  the  ryot’s  property,  is  unfounded.  The  share  of  the 
produce  which  the  Government  was  entitled  to  take  was 
always  limited  in  lands  occupied  as  well  as  waste  reclaimed, 
and  the  rights  conferred  on  Zemindars  were  no  higher  than 
the  rights  possessed  by  the  Government  itself.  Any  doubts 
which  the  inaccurate  language  of  the  permanent  settlement 
regulations  might  have  given  rise  to  in  this  respect  were 
fully  cleared  up  by  the  legislation  of  1822.  The  ryot’s  ' 
interest  in  land  had,  however,  no  saleable  value  in  most  parts 
of  the  presidency  at  the  time  of  the  permanent  settlement. 
The  Zemindar’s  interest  was  likewise  of  small  value  as  he 
had  to  pay  the  major  portion  of  his  receipts  to  Government. 
Now,  owing  to  improved  administration  and  the  general 
progress  of  the  country,  and  more  especially  owing  to  the  • 
great  rise  in  the  value  of  agricultural  produce  consequent  on 
the  expansion  of  foreign  trade  which  has  taken  place  during 
.the  last  40  years,  the  value  of  both  the  Zemindar’s  and  ryot’s' 
interests  has  greatly  increased.  The  question  involved  in  .. 
according  legislative  protection  to  ryots  is  therefore  not  what 
shall  be  taken  away  from  the  Zemindar  and  given  to  the 
ryot,  but,  liow  shall  the  Zemindar,  while  being  allowed  to 
enjoy  to  the  fullest  extent  the  enhanced  value  of  his  share 
of  the  produce,  be  prevented  from  appropriating,  as  far  as 
legislation  can  do  so,  the  enhanced  value  of  the  ryot’s  share. 
The  experiment  of  allowing  the  ryots  to  establish  their  rights 
in  the  courts  has  been  tried,  and  it  has  grievously  failed.-  In 
the  first  place,  the  courts  can  act  only  on  the  evidence  pro¬ 
duced  before  them,  and  in  a  contest  between  a  rich, and 


powerful  Zemindar  and  a  poor  ignorant  ryot,  the  odds  are, 
ot  course,  immensely  m  favour  of  the  former.  The  rio-hts 
too  whose  ongm  has  to  be  referred  “*  back  to  times  when 
tin  re  was  no  settled  Government  or  regular  administration 

nit  CaFf  e  P™of  or  OTen  of  exact  defi- 

nition.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  natural  result  is  that 
whatever  is  not  proved  to  belong  to  the  ryot  is  taken  to 
be  ong  to  the  Zemindar.  The  only  effectual  "way  of  protect 
ng  the  ryot,  then,  is  to  define  his  rights  precisely  by  legis¬ 
lation  and  to  allow  him  freedom  to  contract  himself  out 

culnVaT  °n  y  if°  a,  llmit„ed  extent>  seeing  that  in  the  case  of 
cult.iva.toi  s  cultivating  for  subsistence,  with  no  alternative 
occupation  to  fall  back  upon  or  .education  or  means  to  hold 
their  own  m  a  contest  with  their  landlords,  there  can  be  no 
mh!r/iied°“  °.f  aetion-  Bearing  these  considerations  in 
mind,  the  principles  on  which  the  legislation  should  be  based 
may  be  thus  stated  .-—According  to  the  common  law  of  the 
country,  there  are  two  distinct  interests  in  land  recognized, 
viz  the  Melvaram  and  Kudnaram.  Melvaram  belongs  to 
fbe  Government  or  its  assignee  the  Zemindar;  and  the 
Kudiwam  to  the  ryot.  There  are  also  two  distinct  classes 
of  land,  viz  one  Pannai,  Kamar,  home  farm  or  private  lands, 
and  the  other  Aiyan,  Jeroyati,  or  peasant  lands.  In  the 
hist  class  of  lands  both  the  Melvaram  and  Kudivaram  rights 
belong  to  the  Zemindar;  and  in  the  second,  the  Melvaram 
11  ht  alone.  The  bulk  of  the  lands  belong  to  the  latter  class, 
and  so  the  presumption  must  be  that  laud  not  proved  to  be 
private  land  is  peasant  land.  This  rule  should  be  applied  to 
cultivated  land  as  well  as  the  waste.  As  regards  waste, 
the  Zemindar  should  be  entitled  to  apply  to  a  Civil  Court 
tor  permission  to  enclose  waste  lands  and  treat  the  en- 
closed  lands  as  ‘‘private  ”  in  view  to  forming  planta- 
tions  estabhshmg  factories,  growing  jungles,  &c.  The  Court 
should  in  such  cases  give  notice  to  the  ryots  to  state  any  ob¬ 
jections  they  may  have  to  the  enclosure  and,  after  hearincr 
their  objections  and  making  sucb  arrangements  as  may  be 
found  necessary  to  reserve  sufficient  area  of  waste  land  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  ryots  as-  regards  bona  fide  increase 
ot  cultivation  and  pasturage,  it  may  grant  the  application 
in  regard  to  the  grant  of  unenclosed  waste  lands,105  the 
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Zemindars  powers  to  grant,  them  for  cultivation  must  ho 
assimilated  to  those  exercised  by  Government.  It  would 
certainly  be  difficult  to  control  the  Zemindar’s  discretion  .in 
granting  waste  lands  for  cultivation  or  to  prevent  his  making 
a  profit  out  of  them,  but  the  recognition  of  the  principle  that 
the  waste  lands  are  not  at  the  Zemindar’s  unrestricted  dis¬ 
posal  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  lands  being  rack-rented  and 
lands  resigned  being  added  as  a  matter  of  course  to  “  private 
lands otherwise  all  peasant  lands  as  they  become  vacant  will 
be  converted  into  private  lands.  The  ryot  should  have  the 
riglit  to  adopt  such.  modes  of  cultivation  and  raise  such  crops 
as  be  finds  profitable,  and  to  make  improvements  to  land, 
provided  he  pays  the  customary  rent  determined  with  refer-' 
ence  to  the  standard  crop  of  the  village.  As  regards  the  rents, 
though  these  have  been  pushed  up  in  the  Northern  districts 
so  as  to  absorb  nearly  the  whole  of  the  increase  in  the  value 
of  the  ryot’s  share  of  the  produce  that  has  resulted  from  the 
general  progress  of  the  country  in  recent  years,  still  a  sudden 
reduction  of  them  would  cause  hardship  “to  the  Zemindars. 
Existing  rents  must,  therefore,  be  recognised,  and  the  efforts 
of  legislation  directed  towards  securing  to  the  ryot  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  any  increase  in  the  value  of  his  share  of  the  produce 
which  may  accrue  to  him  in  the  future.  As  regards  the' 
detailed  provisions  to  be  made  for  this  purpose,  the  noteprinted 
as  appendix  VI.-B.  (6)  should  be  referred  to.  The  most  note¬ 
worthy  point  in  connection  with  this  question  is  the  rule  laid 
down  to  the  effect  that  rents  shall  not  be  enhanced  even  with 
the  consent  of  the  ryot  to  a  greater  extent  than  12-1  per  cent, 
at  a  time,  and  that  rent  once  enhanced  shall  not  be  liable  to 
a, Iteration  for  15  years.  Zemindari  ryots  should  be  conceded 
the  right  to  transfer  their  holdings  after  giving  due  notice 
to  the  Zemindars.  This  right  is  possessed  by  the  rvots  in  the 
Southern  districts,  and  though  it  is  disputed  by  the  Zemindars 
of  the  Northern  districts,  it  should  be  recognized  by  legislation 
as  it  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  limitation  of  the 
demand  of  the  Zemindar  and  the  creation  of  a  saleable  interest 
for  the  ryot  in  the  land.  Public  interests  require  that  there 
should  be  no  obstacles  interposed  to  the  consolidation  of 
holdings  for  purposes  of  profitable  cultivation ;  and  the  Zemin¬ 
dar  himself  may  have  to  purchase  ryot’s  holdings  for  such 
purposes.  He  loses  nothing  by  conceding  the  right,  more 
especially  when  he  is  not  allowed  to  annex  lands  vacated  to 
his  “private  lands.”  His  interest  will  be  amply  protected  by 
making  him  retain  a  lien  for  the  rent  due  on  the  land  in  the 
hand  s  of  the  purchaser.  To  prevent  the  Zemindar  from  allow¬ 
ing  rent  to  accumulate  by  withholding  remissions  when  due. 
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it  should  be  ruled  that  not  more  than  three  years’  rent  shall  be 
recovered  by  the  sale  of  the  ryot’s  interest  in  the  land.  As 
regards  “  private  lands  ”  the  Zemindar  is  to  have  full  liberty 
to  deal  with  them  as  he  likes.  It  seems  to  me  that  proyisions 
of  the  kind  above  referred  to  will,  without  injuring  the  rights 
of  the  Zemindars,  prevent,  at  all  events,  further  encroachments 
on  the  rights  of  the  ryots  in  the  future.  These  provisions 
are  based  on  principles  recognized  by  the  common  law  of  the 
country  and  they  do  not  ignore  existing  facts  and  conditions. 
The  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  law  is  injurious  in  some 
cases  both  to  the  Zemindars  and  tenants ;  and 106  every  day’s 
delay  must  add  greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the 
question.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  Northern  districts 
where  lands  have  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  greatly 
increased  in  value  by  the  opening  of  the  Hyderabad  Railway  ; 
and  when  the  East  Coast  Railway  is  completed  the  value  of 
lands  is  likely  to  increase  still  further.  If  steps  are  not  taken 
betimes  to  secure  a  share  of  this  increase  of  value  for  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  Zemindari  ryots,  the 
growth  of  vested  interests  will  make  it  difficult  or  impossible 
to  do  this  in  the  future..  Another  measure  which  would 
effectually  protect  the  rights  of  the  ryots  without  injuring 
those  of  the  Zemindars  is  the  survey  of  Zemindaries.  This 
should  be  encouraged  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  survey 
should  be  carried  out  in  all  estates  under  the  charge  of  the 
Court  of  Wards.  The  Court  of  Wards  now  naturally  hesi¬ 
tate  to  carry  out  the  survey  in  the  Zemindari  estates  in  the 
Northern  districts,  as  the  rights  of  the  ryots  are  still  unde¬ 
fined.  When  the  new  law  is  passed,  this  will  no  longer  be 
the  case. 

89.  There  is  also  for  consideration  the  question  of  pro- 
Le  uiation  to  arrest  tecting  by  legislation  large  Zemindari 
the  e?apia10dismember-  estates  in  this  Presidency  from  dismem- 
daH  estate's*86  Zemin'  berment.  Out  of  a  total  number  of  849 
■“* 68  a  e8'  permanently  settled  estates  covering  an 

area  of  27-|-  million  acres,  there  are  135  estates  covering  an 
area  of  15|  million  acres,  which  are  supposed  to  be  held 
under  the  law  of  primogeniture  and  to  be  impartible.  Some 
years  ago  it  was  believed  that  the  holders  of  these  estates 
had  only  a  life  interest  in  them,  and  that  they  could  not  alien¬ 
ate  or  encumber  the  properties  so  as  to  have  effect  beyond 


As  regards  the  necessity  for  legislative  interference  to  rcgnlnto  the  relations 
between  landlords  and  tenants  in  view  of  the  rapid  changes  that  are  Inking place  in  1  ho 
economic  condition  of  the  country — vide  Extract  from  ft  speech  of  Mr.  Ilberl  on  the 
Br-mia)  Tenancy  Bill  before  the  Legislative;  Council  of  India  in  I860  (appendix  VI.- 

B.  O''))- 
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their  own  lifetime.  Subsequently  the  courts  discovered 
that  the  powers  of  a  Zemindar  were  the  same  as  those  of  a 
manager  of  a  Hindu  family  holding  property  in  co-parcenary 
under  the  ordinary  law,  with  the  exception  that  partition 
could  not  be  claimed  by  the  junior  members  of  the  family 
who  were  only  entitled  to  maintenance  out  of  the  income  of 
the  estate.  The  Zemindar,  it  was  declared,  could,  like  the 
manager  of  an  ordinary  Hindu  family,  alienate  the  property 
in  satisfaction  of  debts  incurred  for  necessary  family  pur¬ 
poses,  and  that  where  there  were  no  junior  members,  the 
powers  of  alienation  of  the  Zemindar  were  unrestricted. 
Next,  the  Courts  ruled  that  whefe  the  junior  members  of  the 
co-parcenary  family  were  sons,  the  latter  were  bound  by  the 
alienations  made  by  the  father  even  for  debts  not  incurred 
for  family  purposes,  it  being  the  pious  duty  of  sons  under  the 
Hindu  Law  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  father,  provided  they 
were  not  incurred  for  immoral  or  illegal  purposes.  The  rule 
of  primogeniture  and  impartibility  was  also"  declared  not  to 
attach  necessarily  to  the  property  on  grounds,  of  public  policy 
but  was  to  be  treated  as  a  family  custom  liable  to  be  annulled 
with  the  mutual  consent  of  the  members  of  the  family.  The 
question  whether  an  estate  was  governed  by  the  law  of  pri¬ 
mogeniture  or  the  ordinary  law  of  equal  division  was  thus 
made  to  depend  upon  the  facts  of  each  case  and  the  conduct 
of  the  parties,  there  being  no  certain  criterion  laid  down  to 
determine  the  point  in  any  particular  case  without  resort  to 
protracted  litigation.  Lastly,  in  a  recent  decision  the  Privy 
Council  has  ruled  that  the  Zemindar  of  an  ancient  and  im¬ 
partible  estate  is  absolute  owner  and  can  dispose  of  it  as  he 
pleases,  the  property  being  impartible  only  in  the  sense,  that 
it  is  not  divisible  among  the  members  of  the  family;  there  is 
thus  nothing  to  prevent  the  Zemindar  cutting  it  up  into  any 
number  of  portions  and  alienating  them  at  his  will  and 
pleasure  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rights  of  succession  of  the 
junior  members  of  bis  family.  These  rapid  changes  in  the 
law,  or  at  all  events,  in  what  was  believed  to  be  such  by  all 
the  parties  interested  in  the  question  in  this  presidency, 
have  led  to  a  great  amount  of  litigation,  the  junior  members 
in  the  case  of  several  estates  which  had  hitherto  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  he  impartible  having  instituted  suits  for  partition. 
The  Zemindars  themselves  are  apprehensive  that  the  unre¬ 
stricted  powers  of  alienation  conceded  to  them  will  lead  to 
the  rapid  extinction  of  their  estates  and  the  decay  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  and  importance  of  their  families  which  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  rule  of  primogeniture  to  conserve.  This 
apprehension  seems  well  founded,  for  while  in  the  case  of 
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ordinary  ancestral  property  the  power  of  alienation  by  the 
managing  member  is  restricted  only  to  his  fractional  share 
of  the  property,  there  is  no  such  limit  in  the  case  of  an  im¬ 
partible  Zemindari ;  and  consequently  the  dismemberment  of 
impartible  estates  is  likely  to  be  brought  about  more  quickly 
than  the  dismemberment  of  properties  to  which  the  ordinary 
rule  of  inheritance  applies.  This  result  could  not  have  been 
contemplated,  whatever  theory  is  adopted  in  regard  to  the 
origin  of  the  rule  of  primogeniture,  i.e.,  whether  the  object 
of  the  rule  is  taken  to  be  the  maintenance  of  the” dignity  and 
influence  of  a  certain  official  position,  or  the  maintenance  of 
the  dignity  and  influence  of  certain  ancient  families ;  for  to 
secure  the  object  in  fiew,  the  estate  must  be  inalienable  from 
the  office  in  the  one  case,  and  from  the  family  in  the  other. 
The  means  adopted  by  the  English  landed  aristocracy  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  estates,  viz.,  successive  settlements 
voluntarily  made  by  the  owner  of  the  reversion  of  the  estate 
for  the  time,  being,  as  soon  as  he  attains  majority,  are  not 
available  to  the  Zemindars,  as  the  Hindu  Law  does  not  per¬ 
mit  of  the  settlement  of  estates  on  ‘unborn’  persons.  In 
fact,  the  ancient  Hindu  Law,  as  already  observed,  regarded 
land  as  constituting  ‘  an  estate  dedicated  equally  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  sacrifices  to  deceased  members,  as  to  the  sustenance 
of  those  living,  and  still  to  come  into  life ;  ’  and  powers  of 
alienation  are  a  modern  development.  It  seems  to  me,  there¬ 
fore,  desirable  that  with  a  view  to  prevent  litigation  and 
dissipation  of  properties  it  should  be  declared  by  legislation, 
after  due  enquiry  by  a  commission,  (1)  which  estates  are 
ancient  Zemindaries  subject  to  the  rule  of  primogeniture 
and  of  impartibility,  and  whether  the  rule  attaches  to  the 
estate  or  to  the  family  which  holds  it  at  present;  and  (2) 
that  the  powers  of  the  holder  of  the  estate  for  the  time  being 
shall  be  those  of  the  managing  member  of  a  Hindu 
family  governed  by  the  ordinary  law  of  succession  as  they 
were  understood  to  be  before  the  recent  Privy  Council 
decision.  The  modern  Hindu  Law  seems  to  steer  clear  of 
the  evils  ^  of  the  strict  entails  of  the  English  system  as 
well  as  of  the  restrictions  on  the  powers  of  bequest  of 
self-acquired  landed  property  imposed  by  the  French  Law  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  of  unrestricted  powers 
of  disposition  of  ancestral  property  in  a  purely  agricul¬ 
tural  country  where  the  vast  majority  of  the  population 
has  to  subsist  by  the  cultivation  of  land.  The  powers  of 
the  managing  member  in  family  property  to  deal  with  it 
for  the  purposes  of  its  improvement  are,  under  the  Hindu 
Law,  unrestricted;  but  at  the  same  time  he  is  prevented 


ji'om  alienating  the  means  of  subsistence  of  the  junior  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family  including  his  own  sons,  while  parental 
control  is,  to  some  extent,  preserved  by  the  liability  of  the , 
sons  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  father  except  in  certain  contin¬ 
gencies  ;  and  as  regards  self-acquired  property,  the  acquiror 
can  do  what  he  likes  with  it.  In  making  the  above  remarks, 

1  have  assumed  that  the  preservation  of  these  large  estates, 
which  are  found  scattered  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  multitude  of 
peasant  properties,  is  a  desirable  object.  I  do  hot  propose  to 
discuss  the  much  vexed  question  whether  the  system  of  la  mi¬ 
ll  old  in  g  in  large  estates  or  in  peasant  properties  is  the  more 
conducive  to  the  general  prosperity  of ‘the  country.  Each 
system  has  its  special  advantages  and  disadvantages,  and 
as  Dr.  Walker  in  his  book  on  Land  and  its  Rent  points  out, 
the  most  wholesome  of  national  and  economical  organiza¬ 
tions  is  perhaps  that  which  admits  of  an  admixture  of  large, 
medium  sized  and  small  properties,  those  of  medium  size  pre¬ 
dominating.  It  is  true  that  the  Zemindars  as  a- body  have  ns 
yet  done  nothing  to  assume  their  proper  position  as  leaders  of 
social  and  industrial  movements ;  but  in  fairness  to  them,  it 
must  also,  be  remembered  that  to  a  great  extent  circum¬ 
stances  have  been  against  them.  They  were  most  of  them  in 
possession  of  unrestrained  power  in  tbo  beginning  of  the 
century,  a.nd  the  necessities  of  orderly  and  civilized  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  then  existing  state  of  the  country  required  that 
they  should  be  depi’ived  of  all  power  and  influence  and. rele¬ 
gated  to  the  position  of  landholders.  The  conditions  also 
of  farming  in  this  country,  so  dissimilar  to  those  which 
existed  in  England  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  , 
were  not  such  as  to  render  high  cultivation  profitable. 
Brought  up  in  the  old  traditions,  with  no  sphere  of  public 
usefulness  open  to  them  to  develop  their  better  qualities  or 
enlarge  tlieir  minds,  they  have  hitherto,  with  somo  notable  • 
exceptions,  formed  an  idle  and  dissipated  class.  Recently, 
h.owever,  a  change  has  become  perceptible.  Several  of  them 
are  being  educated,  and  the  proceedings  of  .the  Landholders’ 
Association  recently  organized  distinctly  show  that  they  are 
beginning  to  realize  their  duties  and  responsibilities  and  to 
feel  that  if  they  do  not  rise  to  the  requirements  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  regime,  they  will  lose  all  social  influence  and  importance 
and  be  doomed  finally  to  disappear.  With  the  great  increase 
in  population  and  expansion  of  an  export  trade,  the  necessity 
for  better  methods  of  cultivation,  such  as  those  which  only 
rich  landlords  have  it  in  their  power  to  adopt,  will  become 
greater  and  greater,  and  a  sphere  of  usefulness  will  be  opened 
out  to  them  in  this  direction  as  well  as  in  the  management 
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of  industrial  enferprizes  which  peasant  proprietors  cannot  be 
expected  to  undertake.  It  would,  therefore,  not  be  right  to 
judge  of  the  future  usefulness  of  this  class  from  what  they 
have  done  in  the  past ;  and  if  they  could  be  assisted  to  main¬ 
tain  their  ground  without  the  aid  of  legislation  of  any 
drastic  character  involving  violent  interference  with  private 
rights  and  weakening  motives  of  self-help  or  personal 
independence,  it  would,  it  seems  to  me,  be  good  policy  on  the 
part  of  Government  to  afford  that  assistance.  ■  The  Govern¬ 
ment  might  also  encourage  in  an  indirect  way,  by  the  grant 
of  titles  and  honors,  such  of  the  Zemindars  as  take  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  their  tenantry  and  prove  useful  auxi¬ 
liaries  to  Government  in  its  efforts  to  introduce  agricultural 
knowledge  and  improvement  in  the  country.  This  is  now 
done  to  some  extent,  but  in  a  spasmodic,  isolated  manner. 
What  is  required  is  more  systematic  and  continuous  action  in 
this  direction.  It  might  be  made  a  rule  that  all  the  more 
considerable  Zemindars  are  to  be  invited  to  meet  the  head 
of  the  Government  and  the  representative  of  the  Queen- 
Empress  on  or  about  the  New  Year’s  day,  when  they  would 
be  expected  to  give  in  an  informal  way  an  account  of  the 
management  of  their  estates.  This  will  give  them  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  becoming  personally  acquainted  with  the  head  of  the 
Government  and  with  other  Zemindars,  and  may  be  trusted 
to  engender  in  them  a  spirit  of  emulation  in  works  of  public 
usefulness.  The  head  of  the  Government  will  also  have  an 
opportunity  of  showing  his  appreciation  of  the  more  public 
spirited  Zemindars  by  calling  them  to  his  council  and  treat¬ 
ing  them  as  the  trusted  advisers  of  Government;  while  those 
who  neglected  their  duties  and  responsibilities  would  receive 
due  warning  that  they  would  be  incurring  the  displeasure  of 
Government  if  they  persisted  in  this  course  of  conduct.  In 
many  cases,  such  warnings  and  indirect  influence  would  prove 
effectual ;  and  though  it  may  not  be  possible  to  make  any 
marked  and  immediate  impression  on  the  older  Zemindars, 
the  effect  on  the  ambition  for  distinction  in  works  of  public 
usefulness  of  the  younger  generation  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  beneficial. 

III. — Acbioultueal  Indebtedness,  its  Causes  and  Remedies. 

90.  The  next  group  of  questions  we  have  to  consider  relates 
to^he  extent  of  the  agricultural  indcbted- 
infcbtedne«>*8ric,llt,iral  ness  prevalent  in  this  presidency,  its  causes 
and  the  measures  which  it  is  possible  for 
Government  to  take  to  mitigate  the  evil. 
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Without  a  minute  inquiry  extending  over  all  parts  of  the 
country,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  form  an  entirely  trust¬ 
worthy  idea  of  the  .extent  of  agricultural  indebtedness,  as  the 
conditions  of  different  tracts  vary  widely.  The,  following 
general  account  is  based  on  inquiries  made  and  information 
furnished  on  the  subject  by  the  officers  of  the  Registration 
Department  within  the  limited  time  allowed  to  them  for  the 
purpose. 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  documents  registered  in  the- 
registration  offices  of  this  presidency  in  1891-92  amounted 
to  about  15‘68  crores  of  rupees ;  but  it  would,  of  course,  be 
a  mistake  to  take  the  aggregate  value  of  registered  trans¬ 
actions  as  a  measure  of  agricultural  indebtedness.  Regis-  , 
tered  transactions  are  not  all  loans,  but,  on  the  contrary 
include  a  large  number  of  cases  of  cancellation  of  debts, 
such  as  reconveyances  of  mortgaged  property,  releases  and 
discharges  of  debts,  receipts,  &c.,  besides  gifts,  sales,  leases, 
and  partitions  of  immoveable  property.  Of  the  aggregate 
amount  shown  above,  14'45  crores  related  to  immoveable  and 
1'23  crores  to  moveable  property  and  simple  bonds.  The 
value  of  gifts  of  immoveable  property  amounted  to  2 O'  lakhs 
of  rupees  ;  of  sales  of  immoveable  property  4-29  crores,  and  of 
mortgages  of  immoveable  property  6  "67  crores.  The  annual 
rents  of  leases  registered  aggregated  48  laklrn  and  the  amount 
of- fine  or  premium -paid  therefor  was  10  lakhs.  Among  docu¬ 
ments  not  relating  to  immoveable  property,  the  value  of  sales 
was  3  lakhs  and  of  simple  bonds  60  lakhs. 

The  total  extent  of  debts  registered — mortgages  and 
bonds — therefore  amounted  to  7'27  crores  of  rupees.  There 
is  no  means  of  finding  out  how  much  of  this  amount  relates 
to  debts  renewed  and  how  much  to  debts  newly  contracted. 
A  rough  analysis  of  a  large  number  of  mortgage  deeds  in  the 
several  districts  shows  that  nearly  75  per  cent,  of  the  mort¬ 
gages  executed  are  for  terms  not  exceeding  three  years, 
that  in  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  cases  there  is  either  no  term 
stipulated  or  the  term  is  less  than  one  year,  and  the  average 
term  stipulated  for  all  mortgages  is  about  three  and-half 
years.107  Mortgages  for  short  terms  might,  of  course, 
occasionally  be  permitted  to  run  for  the  full  period  allowed 
by  the  law  of  limitation,  but  the  practice  appears  to  be  to 
renew  the  mortgages  as  frequently  as  possible.  66,396 
mortgage  deeds  and  12,720  bonds108  registered  in  the  regis¬ 
tration  offices  of  nine  districts  were  examined,  and  it  was 
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found  that  in  27,845  cases  the  purposes  for  which  debts  were 
contracted  were  not  stated ;  and  that  in  28,206  cases  the  docu¬ 
ments  were  executed  either  in  renewal  of  subsisting  mortgages 
or  for  obtaining  loans  to  discharge  other  debts.  In  the  re¬ 
maining  23,065  cases,  the  purposes  for  which  the  debts  were 
contracted  were  as  follow  : — To  discharge  court  decrees  568 ; 
for  purchasing  lands  and  houses  3,873  ;  for  purposes  of  trade 
836;  for  purchase  of  cattle  and  for  cultivation  expenses  and 
payment  of  Government  assessment  2,973  ;  for  sinking  wells 
and  defraying  the  expenses  of  garden  cultivation  569;  for 
marriage  expenses  3,502 ;  for  funeral  expenses  155  ;  for  other 
household  expenses  5,194;  for  court  expenses  298  ;  and  for 
various  other  purposes  5,097.  The  above  figures  relate  only 
to  a  small  number  of  transactions  registered  in  a  few  districts, 
but  a  similar  analysis  of  the  statistics  for  all  the  offices  in  the 
presidency  would  entail  an  enormous  amount  of  labour  and 
take  up  considerable  time. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  debt  may,  perhaps,  be  guessed  - 
at  four  times  the  annual  value  of  mortgages  and  bonds  regis¬ 
tered,  viz.,  29  crores  of  rupees  for  the  whole  presidency. 
The  unregistered  debts  are  mostly  temporary  loans  which 
are  either  repaid  in  a  few  months  or  converted  into  debts 
secured  by  registered  documents.  Of  the  above  sum  of  29 
crores,  a  considerable  portion  is  secured  on  house  property  in 
towns.  There  is  no  means  of  estimating  how  much  is  so 
secured,  but  there  .is  no  doubt  that  the  amount  is  considerable. 
In  the  Madras  town,  where  the  properties  mortgaged  are 
mostly  house  properties,  the  total  value  of  the  mortgages 
amounts  to  26  lakhs  of  rupees  a  year. 

We  have  also  no  information  in  regard  to  the  total  value 
of  landed  property  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  encumbered, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that,  high  as  the  figures  relat¬ 
ing  to  indebtedness  look,  they  bear  anything  like  the  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  total  value  of  landed  property  that  obtains  in 
European 109  countries. 
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In  tliis  country,  there  being  no  artificial  obstacles  inter-' 
posed  to  the  free  transfer  of  properties,  the  extent  to  winch 
property  is  annually  transferred  by  private  sale,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  average  term  of  mortgages,  may,  in  some 
measure,  serve  as  an  index  to  the  extent  of  indebtedness  of 
the  agricultural  classes.  In  the  year  1890-91,  out  of  an  extent 
of  ryotwar  holdings  amounting  to  a  little  more  than  21  million 
acres,  the  extent  returned  as  transferred  by  private  sale  was 
a  little  over  366,000  acres  or  17  per  cent.  The  irrigated 
land  transferred  was  87,000  acres  out  of  47  million  acres  or 
27  per  cent. ;  and  the  unirrigated  land  279,000  acres  out  of 
17  million  acres  or  T6  per  cent.  The  assessment  of  lands 
transferred  under  each  class  to  the  total  assessment  of  lands 
under  occupation  bore  the  following  proportions ;  irrigated 
land,  2-2  per  cent. ;  unirrigated  17  ;  both  classes  2  per  cent. 
In  his  Manual  of  the  Coimbatore  District,  Mr.  Nicholson  has 
given  interesting  calculations  as  regards -the  extent  of  land 
transferred,  based  on  the  registration  statistics  for  the  three 
years  ending  1882-83.  Mr.  Nicholson  estimated  the  value  ol 
land  as  follows  :  Irrigated  lands,  90,000  acres  at  Rs.  255  per 
acre,  2-25  crores ;  unirrigated  lands,  1 ,800,000  acres  at-  Its.  12 
per  acre,  2-15  crores  ;  garden  lands,  440,000  acres  atBs.  46  per 
acre,  T9  crores  ;  total  6-3  crores.  He  observes,  “  The  actual 


of  tlie  estimated  value  of  the  land,  borrowed  at  a  high  rate  of  interest,  as  much,  incltld- 
ing  costs,  os  7  per  cent,  calling  for  a  yearly  payment,  mostly  from  llio  smallest  owners, 
of  34  millions  sterling.’  The  same  writer  states  that  small  plots  of  land,  -when  pur¬ 
chased,  *  do  not  pay  2£  per  cent,  to  let,  and  they  can  be  sold  when  conveniently  placed 
for  division  at  a  price  which  bears  no  proportion  to  tho  letting  value/  Again,  referring 
to  the  rights  of  heirs  to  their  share  of  each  kind  of  property,  he  remarks  ‘  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  is  a  continual  division  and  sub-division  of  plots  of  land,  until  at  last  no 
cultivation  is  possible,  except  with  a  Bpadc,  and  in  some  cases  that  must  not  bo  a  full 
sized  one  ;  and  a  tree  cannot  be  planted  in  an  estate,  because  it  is  illegal  to  plant  one 
within  two  yards  of  your  neighbour’s  boundary;  and  your  neighbour  on  each  side  is 
within  that  distance/  These  quotations  from  Mr.  Richardson  bring  into  relief  the  three 
vices  of  the  French  land  system  as  it  affects  the  peasant  proprietor;  these  are  (1)  an 

until-tho  progress  of  faots  rendered  tho  word  too  feeble  so  express  tho  reality,  and  so  of 
late  years,  it  has  been  replaced  by  the  term  ‘pwlrrn.mticm5 ;  (2)  the  1  demon  of  properry  * 
which  is  the  cau'so  of  the  French  peasant,  which  causes  him  to  beg,  borrow,  and  almost 
to  steal,  to  starve  himself  and  his  family,  and  in  fact  to  do  anything  in  order  to  obtain 
possession  of  a  piece  of  land  ;  and  (3)  the  recklessness  with  which  the  peasants  borrow 

The  following  facts  as  regards  agricultural  indebtedness  in  European  countries  have 
been  taken  from  Mr.  Mulhall’s  -Dictionary  of  Statist ics  ; 
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sales  for  the  three  years  ending  1882-83  averaged  about  12f 
lakhs  per  annum,  or  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  transactions, 
and  about  one-fiftieth  of  the  capital  value.  In  1882-83  the 
total  of  land  transactions  was  24,765,  of  which  mortgages 
were  11,400  or  46'2  per  cent.,  and  sales  10,610  or  43  per  cent. 
The  ratio  of  all  transactions  to  the  kinds  of  land  has  not  been 
ascertained,  but  in  1880-83  sales  averaged  as  follows  :  wet 
lands  1 ,567  acres  or  -V  of  the  total  occupied  area ;  dry  lands 
35,726  acres  or  about  of  the  total  occupied  dry  area  exclud¬ 
ing  gardens ;  and  gardens  3,462  acres  or  about  T|¥  of  the 
nominal  garden  area  of'  408,326  acres  and  T'T  of  the  area 
(251,275  acres)  actually  irrigated.  Of  the  prices  realized, 
nearly  are  credited  to  the  small  area  of  wet  land ;  if  to 
dry  land ;  and"  if  to  gardens.  Acre  for  acre,  wet  lands  as 
sold  were  worth  Rs.  255  or  13i  times  as  much  as  dry  land 
and  5)-  times  as  much  as  gardens,  while  gardens  were  worth 
Rs.  46  or  2-j  times  as  much  as  dry  land,  which  averaged  Rs.  19 
per  acre.  The  low  garden  rate  is  due  to  the  fact  that  much 
nominal  garden  in  a  given  field  is  only  dry  land,  a  6-acre  field 
having  probably  only  3  to  ‘4  ac*es '  of  actual  garden,  the  total 
area  actually  irrigated  being  only  251,275  acres  out  of  a  field 
area  of  408,326  acres ;  hence  the  actually  irrigated  area  is 
probably  worth  about  Rs.  60  per  acre.  The  average  value  of 
the  dry  lands  (Rs.  19)  must  not  be  taken  as  a  gauge  of  the 
value  of  poor  lands,  such  as  VII  4,  5  and  Till  3,  4,  5 ;  a 
vast  area  has  little  or  no  sale  value,  being  so  unproductive; 
an  examination  of  the  tables  from  1878  to  1883  shows  that 
sales  are  much  larger  where  the  generality  of  dry  lands  are 
most  valuable ;  in  Pollachi,  where  the  soil  is  generally  rich  and 
the  south-west  monsoon  abundant,  and  in  Udamalpet,  with  its 
high-priced  black  cotton  lands,  the  sales  averaged  in  five  years 
almost,  -f^ths  of  the  total  district  sales,  though  the  occupied 
area  -of  these  two  taluks*  including  poliputs,  is  two-twelfths 
of  the  district  occupied  area.  The  number  of  professional 
money-lenders  in  these  taluks  possibly  accounts  for  the  large 
sales  and  the  value  of  the  lands  for  the  money-lenders. 
Since,  therefore,  the  average  price  of  Rs.  19  has  been  struck 
upon  the  sale  of  an  unduly  large  proportion  of  the  valuable 
lands  of  the  district,  a  lower  rate  (Rs.  12)  has  been  taken  in 
roughly  estimating  the  capital  value  of  the  total  occupied  dry 
lands.  The  sales  of  garden  lands  in  the  Palladam  taluk, 
including  Avandshi,  were  very  heavy,  totalling  8,563  acres 
out  of  16,448  acres  sold  from  1878  to  1883  or  above  one-half, 
whereas  the  garden  area  of  the  taluk  is  above  two-elevenths 
of  the  district  garden  area,  and  the  dry  sales  were  only  about 
one-eleventh  of  the  total  dry  sales.”  Information  is  not 


available  in  a  readily  accessible  form  to  make  a  similar  ana-' 
lysis  of  statistics  for  later  years.  The  agricultural  returns 
published  by  the  Board  of  Bo  venue  show  that  in  1890-91, 
the  area  transferred  by  private  sale  was  58,000  acres  in  the 
Coimbatore  district  or  2*4  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  ryot* 
war  holdings,  which  pretty  closely  accords  with  the  estimate 
arrived  at  by  Mr,  Nicholson.  There  is  no  reason  to  think 
lliat  the  percentage  is  higher  in  other  districts. 

It  is  also  a  noteworthy  fact  that  land  transactions  taka 
place  mostly  between  the  ryots  themselves,  and  that  money¬ 
lenders  in  not  less  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  cases  belong 
to  the  agricultural  classes.  Information  furnished  by  tho 
officers  of  the  Registration  Department  clearly  establishes 
this  point.118  This  fact  explains  the  reason  why  the  evils  of 
agricultural  indebtedness  do  not  appear  to  have  developed 
in  this  presidency  to  the  extent  they  appear  to  have  in  the 
Bombay-Decean.  There  the  money-lenders  are  stated  to  be 
foreigners,  different  in  religion  from  their  clients;  entirely 
out  of  sympathy  with  them ;  and  accustomed  to  retire  with 
their  profits  after  a  sufficiently  long  course  of  business  to  their 
homes  in  Rajputana.  The  money-lenders  in  this  presidency 
may  roughly  be  divided  into  four  classes,  viz.,  1st,  the  richer 
ryots ;  2ndly,  the  Komaties  or  Banya  traders  in  tho  Telugu 
districts ;  3rdly,  the  Lingayet  traders  in  the  tracts  of  country 
bordering  on  the  Mysore  territory ;  and,  4thly,  the  Muham¬ 
madan  Lubbay  traders  on  the  East  Coast,  and  Moplali3  in  North 
Malabar,  and  the  Nattukottai  Ohetties  in  the  southern  dis¬ 
tricts.  As  already  stated,  taking  the  presidency  as  a  whole, 
not  leSs  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  money-lenders  belong  to  the 
agricultural  classes,  who  are  of  all  castes.  The  Komaties  or 
Banyas  form  a  small  class,  and  as  they  have  been  for  gene¬ 
rations  permanently  established  in  their  seA'eral  places  of 
business,  their  terms  are  generally  moderate,  and  harmonious 
relations  prevail  between  them  and  their  clients.  In  the 
Cuddapah  and  Nellore  districts,  where  this  class  is  numerous, 
the  rates  of  interest  are  generally  lower  than  in  other  parts 
of  the  presidency.  The  Moplalis  are  usurious  money-lenders, 
and  as  they  are*  keen  men  of  business  placed  in  the  midst  of 
an  indolent  population,  alien  to  them  in  religion,  they  are 
more  than  usually  hard  in  their  dealings.  The  Moplahs  do 
not,  however,  except  in  North  Malabar,  practise  money-lend¬ 
ing  to  any  great  extent  and  they  are  more  often  borrowers. 
The  Nattukottai  Ohetties  are  the  Marwadies  of  this  presi¬ 
dency  ;  but  they  are  established  only  in  a  few  trading  centres 
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anrl  lend  money  to  the  poorer  classes  to  a  small-  extent, 
though  the  terms  exacted  by  them  are  harder  than  'those 
exacted  by  other  classes  of  money-lenders.  They  do  a  large 
business  in  the  way  of  lending  large  sums  to  zemindars  and 
other  big  landholders  and  make  an  enormous  profit. 

The  terms  and  conditions  of  money  loans  differ  in  differ-  ' 
ent  districts.  12  per  cent,  is  the  usual  rate  of  interest  for 
loans  amounting  to  between  Rs.  100  and  Rs.  500;  for  loans 
between  Rs.  500  and  Rs.  1,000  it  varies  from  12  to  9  per 
cent.,  and  for  loans  above  Rs.  1,000  between  9  and  6  per 
cent.,  the  rate  of  interest  diminishing  as  the  amount  of  the 
loan  increases.  On  the  other  hand,  for  loans  below  Rs.  100 
the  rate  of  interest  ranges  between  12  and  18  per  cent., 
the  rate  increasing  as  the  amount  of  the  loan  diminishes. 
These  are  the  most  usual  rates,111  but  in  exceptional  cases 
and  for  large  amounts  the  rate  of  interest  is  occasionally  less 
than  6  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  small  sums  when  the  security 
offered  is  insufficient  and  the  risk  in  recovering  the  loan 
great,  the  rate  of  interest  is  even  higher  than  18  per  cent. 
Sometimes  it  is  stipulated  that  when  there  is  failure  in 
payment  of  the  loan  together  with  the  usual  interest  at  the 
appointed  time,  and  the  solvency  of  the  debtor  becomes 
doubtful,  a  higher  rate  of  interest  shall  be  paid  from  the  date 
of  default.  This  condition  is  not,  however,  generally  enforced 
except  when  the  money  has  to  be  recovered  by  resort  to 
the  courts.  Loans  on  mortgages  of  value  of  Rs.  100  and 
upwards  amounted  in  1891-92  to  5'85  crores  of  rupees  and 
loans  on  mortgages  of  value  less  than  Rs.  100  to  82  lakhs  or 
about  one-seventh  of  the  former,  the  average  amount 113  of  a 
loan  in  the  first  case  being  Rs.  313,  and  in  the  second,  Rs. 

.  44.  Loans  on  simple  bonds  registered  averaged  in  value  Rs. 
200.  Taking  all  transactions  together,  the  average  rate  of 
interest  may,  therefore,  roughly  speaking,  be  estimated  at  12 
per  cent. 

The  transactions  between  money-lenders  and  ryots,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  districts  subject  to  drought,  are  usually  of  the 
following  description.  The  poorer  ryots  open  an  account 
with  a  money-lender  who  is  generally  a  well-to-do  ryot  or 
Komati  trader,  and  obtain  from  him  small  sums  of  money  or 
food  grain  or  seed  grain  during  the  cultivation  season,  June  or 
July,  on  condition  that  the  advance  is  to  be  repaid  in  grain 
arrer  the  next  harvest  with  an  addition  which  varies  from 
]  2J  to  50  per  cent.,  the  most  usual  rate  being  25  per  cent. 


As  long  as  the  ryots  repay  regularly  what  they  have  bor¬ 
rowed,  they  are  allowed  further  advances  oil  the  same  condi¬ 
tions.  If  there  is  failure  in  repayment,  a  bond  or  mortgage 
deed  is  taken.  In  the  case  of  hypothecation  of  property  the 
amount  of  the  loan  is  about  half,  and  in  the  case  of  mortgage 
with  possession  about  three-fourths,  of  the  value  of  property 
offered  as  security.  Money  on  mortgages  of  land  with  pos¬ 
session  is  rarely  "lent  except  by  persons  belonging  to  the 
agricultural  classes.  Money  is  sometimes  lent  to  ryots  by 
persons  who  have  no  lands  of  their  own  with  a  view  to  secure 
food  grains  for  their  household  consumption,  the  Stipulation 
being  that  the  borrower  shall  pay  grain  in  lieu  of  interest  at 
the  harvest  at  a  rate  which  if  below  the  then  market. rate. 
In  some  cases  grain  merchants  and  dealers  in  commercial 
produce  make  advances  to  ryots  stipulating  for  delivery  of 
produce  at  certain  fixed  rates  or  at  the  rate  prevailing  at  the 
time  of  repayment  minus  a  deduction  in  the  price  on  account 
of  interest  or  at  the  lowest  rate  at  whieh  grain  was  sold 
soon  after  harvest.  Sometimes  the  ryots  deal  directly  with 
merchants,  but  in  some  cases,  especially  in  the  dry  parts  of 
the  country,  brokers  are  employed.  In  several  cases,  ad¬ 
vances  are  made  by  landholders  to  agricultural  labourers  on 
the  condition  that  they  are  not  to  pay  interest  so  long  as  they 
work  under  them  for  the  customary  wages,  and  that,  on 
default,  the  amount  advanced  should  be  repaid  with  interest 
at  18  or  24  per  cent.  Money  is  also  borrowed  by  the  indus¬ 
trial  classes,  viz.,  weavers,  artizans,  &c.,  under  what  is  called 
“  Kandu  labha  ”  system.  An  artizan,  for  instance,  borrows 
Es.  300  to  make  his  wares  and  sell  them  daily.  The  interest 
for  the  whole  amount  is  taken  at  Ks.  60  per  annum  and 
added  to  the  principal  and  the  whole  amount  is  made  repay¬ 
able  in  daily  instalments  throughout  one  year  at  the  rate  of  ' 
one  rupee  a  day  by  the  sale  of  his  goods. 

It  would,  however,  bo  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
rates  of  interest  above  referred  to,  high  as  they  appear,  are 
necessarily  usurious.  The  gross  profits  derived  from  the 
use  of  capital  consist,  as  is  well  known,  of  three  parts,  viz., 

(1)  the  remuneration  for  the  labour  of  managing  the  capital, 

(2)  the  insurance  against  the  risks  involved  in  the  particular 
use  of  it ;  and  (3)  the  interest  proper.  Taking  the  case  of  a 
ryot  borrowing  a  quantity  of  grain  on  condition  of  repaying 
at  the  end  of  six  months  the  whole  of  it  plus  an  additional" 
25  per  cent.,  it  might  seem  as  if  the  interest  paid  were  50 
per  cent,  per  annum,  a  most  exorbitant  rate;  but  this  is 
really  not  so.  The  price  of  the  grain  during  the  cultivation 
season  is  usually  15  or  20  per  cent,  higher  than  the  price 
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in  likely  to  be  in  demand,  they  enable  the  ryots  to  realize  ft 
larger  value  for  their  produce  than  they  would  have  done  if 
they  had  been  left  to  their  own  devices.  In  the  case  of  the 
Kandu  labfui  system,  instanced  above,  the  risks  undergone 
by  the  lender  are  probably  not  very  great,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  the  high  interest  charged  represents  the  remu¬ 
neration  due  for  the  trouble  of  collecting  small  sums  at  short 
intervals  from  a.  number  of  persons  and, lending  them  out 
again.113  The  true  interest  is  what  is  obtained  for  loans  of 
fairly  large  amounts  on  adequate  security  for  considerable 
periods  of  time.  Transactions  of  a  genuine  usurious  type 
appear;  however,  to  bo  common  in  Malabar,  Traders  some¬ 
times  combine  money-lending  with  trade  operations  whenever 
they  have  money  lying  idle  on  their  hands,  but  in  such  cases 
the  terms  allowed  are  very  short  and  repayment  is  punctually 
and  sometimes  harshly  enforced.  The  Moplahs,  it  is  stated, 
expect  to  make  as  much  profit  by  money-lending  as  they 
would  do  if  the  amount  were  employed  in  trade.  From 
inquiries  I  have  made  it  appears  that,  taking  one  year  with 
another,  the  profits  of  trade  amount  to  about  2-5  per  cent.,  of 
which  about  15  per  cent.'goes*to  defray  the  charges  including 
■the  trader’s  subsistence  and  10  per  cent,  forms  interest  on  the 
capital  invested.  An  interesting  account  of  the  methods  of 
dealing  practised  by  the  firms  of  Nattukottai  C-hetties  settled 
at  Karur  is  printed  as  appendix  Yl.-C.  (4). 

91.  As  regards  the  question  whether  agricultural  in- 
Uaa  agricultural  in-  debtedness  as  measured  in  money  value 
debted ness  increased  iu  has  increased  in  recent  years,  the  answer 
recent  years.  must;  certainly  be  in  the  affirmative  ;  first, 

because  of  the  great  rise  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
value  of  property  of  all  descriptions  and  of  the  facilities 
available,  owing  to  fixed  laws  and  security  of  property,  for 
raising  money  required  for  various  purposes ;  and,  secondly, 
because  of  the  abundance  of  money  and  the  growth  of  a 
money  economy.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  question  be 
asked,  whether  the  agricultural  classes  generally  are  more 
ill  the  hands  of  sowkars  or  professional  money-lenders  than 
before,  the  answer  must  as  decidedly  be  in  the  negative. 


113  Professor  Marshall  points  oat,  “A  pawnbroker’s  business  involves  next  to  no 
risk  *  but  his  loans  ar©  generally  made  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent,  per  annum  or 
more,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  really  earnings  of  management  of  a  troublesome 
business.  Or  to  take  a  more  extreme  ease :  there  aro  men  in  London  and  Paris,  and 
probably  elsewhere,  who  make  a  living  by  lending  to  costermongers.  The  money  as 

of  the  day  at  ft  profit  of  10  per  cent.  ;  there  is  little  risk  in  the  trade  ;  the  money  bo 
lent  is  seldom  lost.  Now  a  farthing  invested  at  10  pm*  c$nt.  a  day  would  amount  to 
a  billion  of  pounds  at  the  end  of  a  year.  But  no  man  can  become  rich  by  lending  to 
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Ibe  evidence  of  Mr.  Grant,  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  Messrs. 
Mellor  Bourdillon  and  Pelly,  referred  to  in  previous  por¬ 
tions  of  this  Memorandum,  will  show  the  extent  to  which  the 
ryots  m  the  Northern  Circars  and  the  Ceded  Districts  were 
dependent  on  the  sowkars  in  former  days  for  their  means 
of  subsistence.  The  extracts,  printed  as  appendix  VT.-C 
(5  and  6),  from  Mr.  Warden’s  report  and  Buchanan’s  Jew-new 
f  a  Mysore,  Ganara  and  Malabar  furnish  particulars  as  regards 
the  state  of  things  in  Malabar.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
agriculturists  as  a  class  have  gradually  been  emancipating 
themselves  from  the  thraldom'  in  which  they  had  been  held 
by  the  money-lending  classes  formerly,  and  that  the  mono¬ 
poly  and  the  tremendous  power  and  influence  exercised  by 
the  latter  classes  have  been  breaking  down.  In  the  Godavari 
and  the  Kistna  districts  the  ryots,  it  is  reported,  “instead  of 
ueing  m  the  hands  of  sowkars,  are  becoming  sowkars  them¬ 
selves,  or  in  other  words,  the  transactions  are  getting  more 
and  more  to  be.  between  the  agriculturists  themselves,  the 
richer  ryots  lending  to  the  poorer.  In  Bellary,  it  is  stated 
teat,  “  whereas  about  40  or  50  years  ago  there  used  to  be 
only  a  few  important  ryots  and  sowkars  scattered  here  and 
tnere  in  villages  and  taluks,  each  having  at  times  a  number 
ot  families  depending  on  him  as  so  many  parasites,  the 
present  aspect  is  that  wealth  and  importance  are  more 
generally  distributed.”  The  Acting  Registrar  of  the  South 
Arcot  district,  referring  to  the  condition  of  things  in  that 
c  istrict  as  well  as  Chingleput,  states :  “  I  have  experience 
ot  two  or  three  districts,  and  I  am  able  to  state  that  the 
improvement  is  marked  and  is  perceptible  to  all  unprejudiced 
observers.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  huts  that  existed  25  years 
ago  have  disappeared,  and  tiled  houses  have  taken  their 
places. .  Houses  which  were  tiled  then  have  changed  their 
dimensions  and  appearance  now.  So  in  clothing  and  other 
comforts.  Agriculturists  have  in  their  turn  become  money¬ 
lenders  and  have  learnt'  to  dispense  with  the  aid  of  the 
professional  money-lenders,  to  a  very  great  extent.  The 
improvement  in  material  prosperity  can  be  easily  gauged  by 


the  'fall  m  the  rate  of  interest  which  w’  was  then  12  per  cent, 
at  least;  (then  called  dhunnsi  roAdi,  vl.e.,  equitable  interest)  and 
is  now  nearly  t>  per  cent.  Time  has  come  when  ryots  are 
able  to  take  advantage  of  any  help  that  may  be  rendered  to 
thorn  to  organize  a  system' of  mutual  credit.  By  getting,  a 
small  loan  for  a  bullock  or  two,  by  industry  and  economy, 
they  become  in  time  proprietors  of  a  plough  and  a  pair  of 
cattle  and  arc  able  to  maintain  themselves  independently. 
As  farmers  they  arc  able  to  repay  their  loans,  which  as  ser¬ 
vants  they  were  not.  By  dint  of  exertion  and  thrift  they  ai-e 
even  able  to  purchase  a  small  piece  of  land  and  attain  the 
status  of  proprietors.  Rich  landholders,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  been  losing  ground.  The  sous  by  partition  get  only  a 
fraction  of  their  patrimony,  while  their  family  and  expendi¬ 
ture  are  in  many  cases  equal  to  or  greater  than,  those  of 
their  parents.  They  involve  themselves  in  debt  and  have 
ultimately  to  part  with  their  lands.  They  become  poor,  and 
by  hard  necessity  understand  their  position  and  try  to  lift 
themselves  with  those  who  were  originally  poor.  The  lands 
are  passing  from  them  to  vakils  and  Government  officials  ” 
(appendix  VI.-C.  (7)).  The  District  Registrar  of  Tinnevelly 
remarks"  the  higher  classes,  who  were  sole  Laud  holders  before, 
have  become  impoverished  and  have  given  up  their  land  little 
by  little,  whereas  the  poor  labouring  classes  liavo  acquired 
land  by  dint  of  their  economical  savings.  As  agricultural 
profession  is  found  to  be  more  safe  and  secure  by  the  lower 
classes,  they  lay  out  their  earnings  on  landed  property.” 
The  Honorable  P.  Chentsai  Rao  in  discussing  the  question 


which  forms  the  subject  of  this  Memorandum  observes, 
11  You  may  ask,  why  is  it  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  improve- 


menfcs  I  have  mentioned,  there  is  such  a  cry  as  that  we  are 
becoming  poor.  I  fancy  that  this  is  due  to  three  causes 
One  is,  it  is  a  fact  that  we  now  fail  to  see  those  ‘  big  men  ’  in 
the  country  who  once  existed  with  enormous  wealth  and 
great  influence  over  the  people.  My  grandfather  once  told 
me  that  when  he  was  a  Tahsildar,  the  Collector  having  on 
one  occasion  called  upon  him  to  expedite  the  revenue  collec¬ 
tions  and  intimated  to  him  that  if  he  did  not  remit  at  least 
Rs.  50,000  within  a  week,  he  would  be  dismissed,  a  single 
ryot  in  his  taluk  paid  all  the  money  in  advance  and  received 
it  afterwards  from  the  ryots  in  his  taluk,  almost  all  of  whom 
were  dependent  on  him.  Such  men  of  wealth  and  influence 
over  the  ryots  do  not  now  exist.  This  change  has  taken  place, 
because  the  lower  classes  of  ryots  have  slightly  recovered- 
from  their  extreme  poverty  and  dependence  upon  the  bigger 
mom  I  myself  knew  that  in  some  villages  of  the  taluks  of 
which  I  was  the  Tahsildar,  there  were  one  or  two  big  men 
who  paid  all  the  taxes  of  the  ryots  of  those  villages  and  took 
possession  of  all  the  produce  raised  by  them,  lending  them 
again  small  quantities  of  produce  for  their  subsistence  Now 
such  men  have  diminished  in  number,  because  tbe  ryots  are 
able  to  pay  their  own  taxes  and  keep  to  themselves  the  little 
fhey  could  save,  instead  of  sending  it  to  the  pockets  of  the 
rich  men.  Thus,  wealth  is  now  more  spread  than  it  was, 
and  this  change  is  mistaken  by  some  of  us  to  be  a  sign  of 
poverty.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  disappearance  of 
large  capitalists  is  not  a  misfortune  in  itself,  for  I  know  that ' 
Its.  1,000  in  the  hands  of  a  single  individual  may  often  do 
more 110  good  than  Rs.  2,000  distributed  among  1,000  persons ; 
but  all  that  I  mean  to  say  is  that  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the 
country-  has  by  no  means  diminished.  Another  cause  of  the 
feeling  that  we  are  getting  poorer  is  that  the  intelligence 
of  the  people  having  improved,  the  educated  men  compare 
themselves  with  the  more  wealthy  and  civilized  nations, 
whose  habits  and  tastes  they  have  imbibed,  and  feel  their 
poverty  more  keenly  than  their  ancestors  did.  The  third 
•and  most  important  cause  is,,  that  although  we  are  on  the 
whole  undoubtedly  better  off  than  we  were  fifty  years  ago, 
still  the  masses  are  extremely  poor  and  most  of  them  are 


half-starving — a  condition  which  is  enough  to  induce  an 
ordinary  observer  to  think  that,  -we  could  not  have  been 
worse  before.”  The  growth  of  a  money  economy  and  the 
new  wants  created  by  it  have  not  only  deprived  the  classes* 
which  had  hitherto  benefited  at  the  expense  of  the  working 
classes,  of  much  profit  which  they  had  formerly  enjoyed,  bat 
also  by  placing  temptations  in  their  way  to  adopt  a  mere 
expensive  style  of  living  than  they  had  been  accustomed  to, 
have  diminished  a,  large  portion  of  their  accumulated  wealth 
which  has  been  distributed  among  the  earning  classes.  The 
condition  of  the  working  classes  has  improved  to  some  extent 
by  means  having  been  placed  within  -their  reach  of  engaging 
in  occupations  for  which  they  may  he  qualified,  while  the 
creation  of  new  wants  and  the  easy'  means  available  of  satis¬ 
fying  them  have  to  some  extent  improved  the  standard  of 
living.  So  far  as  land  is  concerned,  the  tendency  has  been 
to  transfer  it  to  actual  cultivators  or  to  persons  who,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  capital,  have  sufficient  education  and  intelligence  to 
adopt  improved  methods  of  cultivation  when  they  are  found 
to  be  profitable.  The  changes  which  have  taken  place,  so 
far  as  this  presidency  is  concerned,  have,  therefore,  on  the 
whole,  been  beneficial,  though  possibly  it  maybe  that  the 
diminution  of  dependence  of  the  lower  on  the  higher  classes 
lias  to  some  extent  had  the  natural  result  of  diminishing 
the  protection  afforded  by  the  latter  to  the  former.  ‘  ° 

92.  Various  measures  were  suggested  for  remedying  the 
evils  of  agricultural  indebtedness,  some 
goft0ede]rSgatSfg  of  ^  °.fa  drasfcic  character,  fin  con- 
tie  eriis  of  agricultural  necfcion  willi  the  inquiries  instituted  by 
sVe'aiidTnappiicabie^o  the  Commission  of  1878.  The 

this  presidency.  '  late  Sir  James  Caird,  a  member  of  the 
commission,  recommended  a  reversion  to 
the  old  system  of  dividing  the  produce  of  land  in  defined 
proportions  between  the  ryot  and  the  Government,  which  he 
considered  to  be  sound  in  principle,  suited  to  the  circum-  ' 
■stances  of  small  cultivators,  and  calculated ,  to  make  them, 
independent  of  the  money-lenders,  by  taking  from  them  a 
large  quantity  of  produce  by  way  of  tax  in  years  of  abund¬ 
ance  a.nd  a  small  quantity  in  years  of  scanty  produce.  The 
proposal  was  rejected  by  the  Famine  Commission  as  alto¬ 
gether  impracticable.  The  “Fifth  Report”  of  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  1812,  shows  that  eyen 
under  the  old  native  governments,  the  principle  of  collecting 
the  Government  tax  in  kind- by  taking  a  share  of  the  produce 
was  adopted  only  in  the  case  of  lands  irrigated  bv  river 


crops,  of  which  there  are  a  great  many  varieties,  as  veil  as 
those  on  which  garden  produce  was '  raised,  always  paid 
money  assessments.  It  is  obvious  that  the  application  of  a 
uniform  rate  in  fixing  the  Government  share  of  the  gross 
produce  must  unduly  benefit  lands  of  the  better  qualities, 
while  rendering  the  incidence  of  the  tax  very  heavy  on  the 
poorer  soils ;  and  if  the  rates  are  to  be  graduated  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  qualities  of  the  soil,  situation  of  the  lands  and 
the  nature  of  the.  crops  raised,  the  number  of  rates  must  be 
so  large  as  to  entirely  preclude  the  supervision  necessary  for 
securing  the  due  share  of  Government.  In  the  case  of  irri¬ 
gated  lands  there  was  in  former  days  a  single  rate  for  a  whole 
village,  and  the  ryots  "who  held  the  lands  jointly  were  left  to 
adjust  the  differences  in  the  produce  of  lands  of  different 
qualities  in  the  same  village  by  private  arrangement.  This 
was  generally  effected  by  giving  to  each  ryot  a  share  in  the 
lands  of  evei j  quality  situated  in  every  part  of  the  village 
and  by  periodically  redistributing  the  parcels  so  as  to 
remedy  any  inequalities  which  may  have  arisen  owing  to 
changes  in  the  conditions  of  the  several  parcels  brought 
about  by  natural  causes.  The  w&ste  of  labour  involved  in 
cultivating  innumerable  small  plots  of  land  situated  in 
different  parts  of  a  village  can  be  readily  conceived.  There 
can,  moreover,  be  no  incentive  to  make  any  improvements  to 
land  or  to  adopt  superior  methods  of  cultivation  or  raise 
valuable. commercial  crops  under  the  sharing  system,  because 
all  .such  improvements  would  be  taxed  by  Government.  The 
difficulties  in  securing  the  Government  share  of  the  produce 
and  of  disposing  of  it  for  a  money' price  would  also  be  enor¬ 
mous.  To  ensure  even  a  fair  amount  of  success  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  system,  it  would  require  minute  and  constant 
supervision  on  the  part  of  the  superior  officers  of  Government 
and  the  cost  of  the  establishments,  if  the  officers  employed 
were  to  be  paid  bond  fids  salaries  and  not  be  expected  to 
make  a  living  by  colluding  with  the  ryots  to  cheat  the  State 
and  divide  the  gains  with  them,  must  be  prohibitive.  The 
graphic  description  given  by  Mr.  A.  Seshiah  Sastriar  (appen¬ 
dix  VI.-B.  (5))  of  the  evils  of  the  system  when  it  prevailed 
m  the  small  State  of  Pudukota  and  of  the  demoralization  it 
caused  has  already  been  referred  to.  When  the  Government 
directly  collects  its  share  of  the  produce,  it  practically  com¬ 
bines  in  itself  the  three-fold  functions  of  a  Government,  a 
landlord  and  a  sowkar  or  trader ;  an  army  of  watchers,  inspec¬ 
tors,  estimators  and  measurers  of  produce  will  have  to  be  let 
loose  on  the  people,  interfering  with  the  ryots  at  every  stage 
ol  production  and  the  harvesting  and  storage  of  the  produce. 


The  result  must  be  oppression  and  peculation  on  the  one 
hand,  and  fraud,  evasion  and  concealment  on  the  other.  If 
the  Government  share  is  farmed  out  to  renters,  who  must  be 
armed  with  the  necessary  powers  to  collect  the  tax,  such  an 
arrangement  must -equally  be  disastrous  to  the  ryot’s  rights 
which  have  been  slowly  built  up  by  half  a  century  of  good 
government  and  fairly  just  administration  of  the  laws  ;  and 
the  oppressions  and  exactions  of  the  routers,  must  be  fat- 
more  difficult  to  bo  borne  than  the  exactions  of  sowkars 
under  the  present  system.  In  zeniindarios  where  the  sharing 
system  prevails,  tlic  ryots  arc  anxious  for  the  introduction  of 
a  system  of  money  assessments.  There  is,  however,  one  fact 
to  be  remembered  in  the  conversion  of  assessments  in  kind 
into  assessments  in  money,  viz.,  that  under  the  former  system 
the  Government  is  practically  both  a  landlord  and  a  sowkar, 
and  that  it  has  in  seasons  of  scanty  produce  not  only  to 
remit  the  assessment,  but  also  to  advance  to  the  ryot  the 
necessaries  of  life  and  the  means  of  carrying  on  cultivation. 
When,  however,  money  assessments  are  introduced  'and  the 
Government  divests  itself  of  the  functions  of  a  -landlord, 
the  ryot  being  expected  to  shift  for  himself  in  all  seasons 
except  those  of  dire  famine,  the  assessments  must  represent 
a  tax  pure  and  simple,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that, 
it  does  not  include  any  portion  of  the  landlord’s  and  mer¬ 
chant’s  profits  realized  under  the  old  system. 

Another  proposal  of  Sir  James  Caird  was  that  the  ryot 
should  be  deprived  of  the  right  of  transferring  his  land  by 
sale  or  of  raising  money  on  it  by  mortgaging  it.  The  .Famine 
Commission  did  not  support  this  proposal  either.  So  far  as 
this  presidency  is  concerned,  it  will  have  been  seen  that  land 
is  not  being  transferred  from  the  agricultural  to  the  nou- 
agricnltural  classes  to  any  injurious  extent.  Land  is  sought 
after  as  an  investment  to  some  extent  by  the  labouring  classes; 
and  to  throw  any  impediments  in  the  way  of  transfer  will 
arrest  the  beneficial  process  of  land  passing  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  can  make  the  best  use  of  it.  Moreover,  in' all 
countries  where  peasant  properties  are  the  rule,  France  for- 
instance,  freedom  of  transfer  of  land  has  been  found  to  have 
the  effect  of  counteracting  in  some  degree  the'miriute  sub¬ 
division  of  holdings  which' results  from  the  law  of  equal 
division  of  patrimony  among  the  children. 

The  Famine  Commission  suggested  that  restrictions 
should  be  placed  on  the  power  of  a  ryot  to  sub-let  his  lands. 
This  proposal  was  negatived  by  the  Madras  Government,  as 
no  evil  consequences,  such  as  those'  apprehended  by  the 


In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  lands  owned  by  the  ryots 
are  farmed  by  them,  either  by  themselves  working  on  the 
fields  or  by  employing  farm  servants  monthly  or  yearly  or  on 
the  sharing  system  known  in  the  southern  districts  as  the 
porakuii  system.  In  the  last  case  it  is  often  erroneously 
supposed  that  the  land  is  leased  out  and  that  the  porakudi 
is  a  tenant.11'  but  the  fact  is  that  the  land  is  farmed  on  the 


position  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  an  English  fanner, 
and  during  the  term  of  tho  lease  is  enabled  to  enjoy  the  full 
benefit  of  tho  extra  labour  bestowed  by  him  on  the  land 
without  having  to  share  it  with  the  land-owner.  There  is  no 
object  in  compelling  tho  owner  by  prohibition  of  sub-lotting 
to  cultivate  tho  lauds  by  menus  of  hired  labourers  under  his 
own  superintendence  or  that  of  paid  agents,  and  the  measure 
is  likely  to  have  mischievous  effects  in  the  ca.Se  of  owners 
who,  because  they  are-  minors  or  women  or  for  other  reasons, 
are  unable  to  look  after  the  lands  themselves.  It  will  also 
injuriously  affect  labourers  who,  though  they  may  not  have 
the  means  to  purchase  lands  themselves,  have  sufficient  means 
to  take  lands  on  lease,  and  by  farming  them  properly  make  a 
profit  and  gradually  raise  themselves  in  the  social  scale  as 
has  happened,  in  several  districts.  The  value  of  .land  is  so 
great  that  it  hardly  pays  5  pet-  cent,  as  an  investment,  and  it 
is  clearly  more  advantageous  to  a  farmer  or  labourer  with 
small  means  to  take  as  much  land  as  he  can  farm  on  lease, 
pay  5  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  land  to  the  owner  as  rent,  and 
make  a  profit  by  cultivation,  than  to  hire  himself  out  as-  a 
day  labourer  or  buy  with  his  Slender  means  a  Small  parcel  of 
land,  the  cultivation  of  which  will  not  give  him  sufficient 
occupation. 

Other  remedies  suggested  for  mitigating  the  evils  of  agri¬ 
cultural  indebtedness  arc  the  placing  of  restrictions  on  the 
sale  of  immoveable  property  for  simple  debts  and  the  grant 
of  power  to  courts  to  disallow  usurious  contracts  whore 
the  creditor  is  shown  to  have  taken  undue  advantage  of  the 
simplicity  and  ignorance  of  the  debtor.  Sections  -320-327 
of  the  Civil  Procedure  Code  contain  provisions  for  transfer¬ 
ring  to  the  Collector  for  execution  decrees  directing  that 
immoveable  property  shall  be  sold  for  debts  in  tracts  of 
country  whore  the  Government  deems  it  expedient  that  the 
usual  judicial  processes  should  not  be  allowed  full  operation; 
but  in  this  presidency  it  has  not  been  found  necessary  to  take 
action  under  these  pi-ovisions.  In  1889-90,  the  area  of  perma¬ 
nently  settled  estates  transferred  by  court  decrees  was  36,571 
acres  or  1  in  800 ;  of  ryotwar  holdings  7,409  acres  or  1  in 
3,000;  and  of  inam  holdings  1,334  acres  or  1  in  3,000.  The 
enactment  of  a  usury  law,  however  suitable  to  a  condition  of 
society  where  almost  all  transactions  are  carried  on  by  barter 
and  money  payment  is  the  exception,  is  entirely  inapplicable 
to  present  conditions  in  which  the  old  regime-  of  .barter  has 
been  superseded  by  one  of  cash  payments  and  an  active 
internal  and,  external  trade  has  been  developed  by  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  communications.  As  regards  manifest, lv  exfert.inoato 
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and  inequitable  contracts,  the  High  Court  of  Allahabad  has 
held  that  Courts  of  Justice  in  India  as  courts  of  equity  and 
good  conscience  have,  notwithstanding  the  repeal  of  usury 
laws,  power  to  set  aside  contracts,  where  the  extortionate 
character  of  the  terms  imposed  on  the  debtor,  taken  in  con¬ 
junction  with  his  helplessness  and  ignorance,  lead  to  the 
presumption  that  undue  influence,  amounting  to  fraud,  has 
been  exercised  upon  him.  This  seems  all  the  remedy  that 
the  nature'  of  the  case  requires  in  this  presidency.118 

93.  All  the  plans  mentioned  above  had  special  reference 
to  the  condition  of  the  ryots  in  the 
t€ri  au“etro™reSsswlseS’  Bombay-Deecan  and  were  based  on  the 
supposition  that  certainty  of  tenure,  fixity 
of  the  Government  tax,  and  freedom  to  the  ryot  to  raise 
on  the  land  such  crops  as  he  finds  most  profitable  and  to  deal 
with  his  possessions,  in  the  way  of  transfer  or  mortgage, 
according  to  his  necessities  and  requirements  without  being 
subjected  to  constant  official  interference,  had  worked  to 
the  disadvantage  not  merely  of  the  idle  and  improvident 
who  are  found  more  or  less  in  every  community,  but  of  the 
agricultural  classes  as  a  whole  who  are  not  fitted  by  edu¬ 
cation  and  hereditary  training  to  receive  the  boons  con¬ 
ferred  on  them,  and  that  the  remedy  lies  in  reverting  to 
the  old  systems  of  administration  under  which  these  classes 
were  maintained  in  a  state  of  serfdom.119  I  have  no  know- 


lodge  of  the  condition  of  the  ryots  m  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
bat  as  far  as  tlio  Modi'as  Presidency  is  conccmed  J,  have  no 
doubt  that  tbertvis  no  necessity  for  talcing  such  a  desponding 
view.  That  a  very  large  class  of  ryots,  especially  in  the 
Ceded  districts  which  are  subject  to.  frequent  droughts,  tiro 
still  in  a  very  low  economic  condition,  docs  not  admit"  of 
doubt,  but  as  already  pointed  out  their  condition  is  steadily, 
if  slowly,  improving.  Lands-  which  bad  little  or  no  value 
before  have  acquired  value,  and  the  ryot;;  having  better  secu¬ 
rity  to  offer  for  the  repayment  of  advanee-s  made  to  them 
arc  able  to  obtain  the  advances  on  easier  terms  than  before. 
The  extension  of  communications,  chiefly  railways,  has  miti¬ 
gated  the  violent  fluctuations  in  prices  which  used  to  occur, 
and  thus  to  some  extent,  has  relieved  the  poorer  ryots  from 
the  necessity  of  placing  themselves  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
sowkars  and  the  richer  ryots  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of 
them  produce.  What  has  to  be  done  in  this  presidency  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  ryots  is,  therefore, 
not  to  reverse  the  policy  which  has  been  pursued  for  the  last 
fifty  years,  and  which,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  has  been  fruitful 
of  good  results,  but  to  adopt  such  administrative  measures 
as  will,  without  increasing  the  dependence  of  the  ryots  on 
Government,  afford  to  them  facilities  for  exerting  them¬ 
selves  to  better  them  condition  and  stimulate  a  spirit-  of 
self-help  and  enterprise  among  them. 

94.  I  will  now  mention  some  of  the  measures  which  can 
able  measures  advantage  be  adopted  by  Govern¬ 

ment  with  a  view' to  still  further '  diminish 
the  necessity  for  the  dependence  of  the  poorer  ryots  on 
money-lenders.  One  of  those  is  the  reform  of  the  kistbundy 
by  fixing  the  time  for  the  payment  of  instalments  of  land 
revenue  due  to  Government  in  such  a  manner  that  the  ryots 


may  not  be  put  to  the  necessity  of  selling  tlleir  produce 
prematurely.  A  great  deal  has  already  been  done  in  this 
direction  during  the  last  five  years,  but  there  is  Still  con¬ 
siderable  room  for  further  improvement.  Under  the  old 
native  system,  as  the  land  itself  had  in  most  nlaces  little  or 


no  value,  the  crop  raised  was  regarded  as  the  security  for  the 
Government  revenue,  and  the  instalments  of  revenue  payable 
were  so  timed  that  a  considerable  portion  of  it  might  be 
collected  before  the  crop  could  be  removed  from  the  field  or 
the  threshing  ground.  As  lands  became  more  and  more 
valuable,  the  necessity  for  regarding  the  standing  crops  as 
security  for  the  revenue  ceased,  and  the  tendency  has 
been  to  advance  the  kists  so  as  not  to  compel  the  ryots  to 
borrow  money  for  the  payment  of  Government  revenue  and 
to  enable  them  to  pay  the  revenue  by  the  sale  of  their  pro¬ 
duce.  The  relief  afforded  to  the  ryots  by  the  changes  made 
has  been  considerable ;  but  the  scope  of  the  reform  had  to 
be  restricted  in  consequence  of  objections  raised  by  the 
Government  of  India  on  the  score  of  difficulties  likely  to  be 
felt  by  the  reduction  of  cash  balances  at  particular  periods  of 
the  year.  It  is  possible  to  introduce  the  change  gradually 
so  as  to  obviate  these  objections  which  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  stand  permanently  in  the  way  of  a  much  needed 
reform  of  this  kind.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  his  “  Preliminary 
Note  ”  submitted  by  Mr.  Nicholson  to  the  Madras  Agricul¬ 
tural  Committee,  1889,  he  remarks  as  regards  the  former 
kistbundy  of  the  Tinnevelly  district,  “  A  kistbundy  demanded 
from  December  to  May,  three-quarters  being  payable  by  the 
1  5th  March,  must  be  wrong  when  the  crop  is  sown  in  Octo- 
ber-November  and  picked  only  in. March  to  May,  and  that  in 
fact  the  kists  were  actually  paid  by  the  broker  whose  terms 
of  advance  were  said  to  be  Rs.  10  to  Rs.  12  per  podi  of 
cotton  deliverable  on,  say,  15th  May,  the  real  market  price 
being  then  Rs.  16  or  16|,  besides  penalties  for  non-delivery 
on  due  date.  This  kistbundy  has  now  been  altered  to  one 
beginning  in  February,  to  the  great  relief  oftbe  ryot.”  The 
present  kistbundy  for  the  Tinnevelly  district  consists  of  four 
equal  instalments  beginning  in  February,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  if  the  produce  could  be  delivered  only  in  the  middle  of 
May,  three-fourths  of  the  Government  assessment  is  being- 
demanded,  even  under  the  altered  kistbundy,  at  a  time  when 
the  ryot  could  not  sell  his  crops  to  advantage.  It  is  true 
the  ryot  does  not  take  advances  for  the  delivery  of  crops 
solely  with  a  view  to  raise  money  to  pay  the  Government 
assessment,  hut  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  if  the  kists 
were  put  forward,  he  would  be  able  to  make  belter  terms 
with  the  merchant  than  he  docs  at  present.  In  the  case  of 
the  southern  taluks  of  Coimbatore  where,  as  in  Tinnevelly, 
cotton  is  an  important  article  of  produce,  the  kistbundy 
consists  of  four  equal  instalments  beginning  with  January 
■so  that  almost  the  entire  revenue  becomes  due  before  the  ryot. 
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could  sell  Ins  produce.  In  many -districts  the  ryot  pays 
Government  assessment  by  the  sale  of  commercial  pro4ttC% 
reserving  the  grain  produce  for  his  own  consumption.  jjk. 
kistbundy  fixed  with  reference  to  the  actual  conditions  of  th& 
several  tracts  of  country  in  regard  to  the  time  at  which  ryots? 
deliver  their  produce  to  middlemen  is  therefore  still  a  desir, 
dnratum.  The  crops  grown  and  the  times  for  harvesting  and' 
selling  them  vary  so  much  in  different  tracts,  that  consider#., 
tions  of  uniformity  should  not  be  allowed  any  great  weight  in 
fixing  the  kistbundy.  A  properly  regulated  kistbundy  would 
undoubtedly  be  a  great  boon  to  the  ryots,  and  I  believe  I 
am  within  the  mark  when  I  say.  that  the  relief  afforded  to  the 
poorer  ryots  by  such  a  kistbundy  would  be  tantamount  to  a 
remission  of  5  per  cent,  of  the  Government  revenue,  while, 
talcing  the  presidency  as  a  whole,  the  enhancement  made  by 
the  Settlement  Depai’tmenfc  in  taxation  does  not  amount  to 
more  than  5  per  cent.  .  ,  . . 

Another  measure  which  can  be  adopted  for  the  relief 
of  the  ryot  in  backward  districts  like  Anantapur,  where 
the  climate  is  dry,  soil  barren,  and  crop  failures  frequent, 
is  to  fix  the  annual  revenue  on  the  area  actually  cultivated 
and  not  on  the  entire  area  of  the  holding.  This  will  enable 
the  ryots  to  leave  a  portion  of  their  holdings  fallow  in  the  arid; 
tracts  where  the  chances  of  introducing  improved  methods* 
of  cultivation  are  considerably  remote.  In  the  Anantapur 
district,  for  instance,  about  14  per  Cent,  of  the  holdings 
is  left  waste  annually  owing  to  want  of  rains  at  the  proper 
season.  The  assessment  of  the  lower  classes  of  soils  might 
be  fixed  somewhat  higher  than  it  is  at  present,  when  this 
privilege  is  conceded.  The  ascertainment  of  the  area  left 
waste,  especially  when  the  district  has  been  surveyed,  is 
an  easy  process  and  need  not  entail  on  the  superior  officers' 
of  Government  great  labour,  while  the  necessity  for  careful 
inspections  for  this  purpose  will  keep  the  officers  well  posted 
up  in  the  agricultural  conditions  of  the  tracts  under  their 
charge.  Tahsildars  have  recently  been  relieved  of  their 
magisterial  duties  and  additional  Revenue  Inspector^  have 
been  appointed  to  assist  them ;  and  the  plan  suggested  is 
now  much  more  practicable  than  it  was  before,  without  risk 
of  oppression. 

95.  The  most  effective  way,  however,  in  which  Govern¬ 
ment  can  assist  the  rural  population  to 
gneu  fcuia  an  -s.  extricate  itself  from  indebtedness  and 
enable  it  to  obtain  loans  on  reasonable  terras  foY  land  im¬ 
provements  and  other  purposes  is  by  providing  facilities  for 
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the  establishment  of  agricultural  banks.  The  question  has 
already  been  taken  up  by  the  Madras  Government  which  has 
appointed  Mr.  F.  A.  Nicholson,  C.S.,  to  investigate  the  subject 
and  to  report  upon  it.  Mr.  Nicholson  is  peculiarly  qualified 
for  the  task  both  by  his  study  of  the  working  of  agricultural 
credit  institutions  in  European  countries  and  by  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  agricultural  practice  and  the  conditions  of  rural 
life  in  this  country,  and  his  report  is  being  awaited  with 
interest.  Believing,  as  I  do,  that  Government  has  in  its 
power,  by  the  establishment  of  these  banks,  to  accelerate 
the  prosperity  of  the  agricultural  classes  in  a  marked  degree, 
I  wish  to  make  in  this  place  a  few  general  remarks  on 
the  subject,  more  especially  with  a  view  to  show  that  the 
objections  urged  by  the  Secretary  of  State  against  certain 
proposals  made  in  1883  for  starting  agricultural  banks  in 
Bombay  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  prejudice  the  considera¬ 
tion,  of  the  question  at  the  present  time,  and  that  it  is  possible 
to  work  these  institutions  successfully  in  this  presidency 
under  conditions  which  will  render  the.  objections  inapplicable. 

In  connection  with  the  Bombay  proposals  Lord  Kimberley 
admitted  that  it  was  a  serious  misfortune  that  the  land¬ 
holders  in  India,  even  when  comparatively  prosperous  and 
able  to  give  good  security,  were  usually  unable  to  obtain  the 
temporary  accommodation  they  required  except  at  a  ruinous 
rate  of  interest,  and  that  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  possible 
benefit  to  the  agricultural  community  if  the  place  of  the 
present  greedy  and  extortionate  money-lenders  were  supplied 
by  banks  and  other  institutions  possessing  sufficient  capital 
and  honestly  managed.  The  two  chief  objections  urged  by 
him  to  the  scheme  proposed  in  Bombay  were  :  1st,  that  it 
was  doubtful  whether  any  ingenuity  could  provide  an  effec¬ 
tual  substitute  for  the  operation  of  the  ordinary  laws  of 
trading  between  the  ryots  and  those,  whether  sowkars  or 
banks,  from  whom  they  obtain  advances  ;  whether  without 
the  stimulus  of  risk  of  loss  as  a  result  of  neglect  and  want 
of  proper  precaution  on  its  part,  any  bank  could  carry  on 
its  business  with  success ;  and  whether  Government  could  do 
directly  much  more  for  the  relief  of  agricultural  debtors 
than  enact  laws  enabling  the  courts  to  see  that  their  poverty 
or  ignorance  was  not  taken  undue  advantage  of,  and  that  they 
were  not  oppressed  or  defrauded  by  their  creditors  ;  secondly, 
that  the  sowkars  were  not  merely  money-lenders,  but  also 
purchased  the  ryots’  produce  and  thus  supplied  them  with  a 
market,  and  as  the  banks  established  under  the  auspices  of 
Government  could  hardly  be  expected  to  undertake  this 
function,  it  followed  that  the  sowkars’  assistance  could  not 


be  wholly  dispensed  with,  and  the  latter  must}  especially 
.when  the  hanks’  claims  were  made  to  take  precedence  of 
, their  own,  for  self-protection  necessarily  impose  harder  con¬ 
ditions  than  before  on  their  debtors. 

As  regards  the  first  objection,  it  must  be  remembered 
•that  in  all  European  countries  where  peasant  properties 
prevail  and  where  the  agricultural  classes  are  far  ahead  of 
the  Indian  ryots  in  point  of  education,  enterprise  and  habits 
of  thrift,  it  has  been  found  necessary  and  practicable  for  the 
j  State  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  agricultural  indebtedness  by 
!  giving  facilities  for  the  establishment  of  land  credit  banks. 
It  is  title  that  the  Government  cannot  usefully  undertake 
and  effectually  perform  the  functions  of  a  bank  in  the  way 
of.  discounting  the  bills  of  traders  in  need  of  loans  for  short 
terms  when  they  have  no  other  security  to  offer  than  their 
own  personal  credit,  but  the  case  is  entirely  different  as 
regards  loans  on  the  security  of  immoveable  property,,  the 
value  of  which  is  capable  of  being  ascertained  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  precision  by  official  estimators  aided  by 
information  obtainable  from  the  records  of  the  Registration 
■Department.  Professor  Sidgwick  has  pointed  out  that  this 
is  a  work  which  can  be  performed  efficiently  by  official 
agency.  He  states  “  Experience  has  shown  that  peasant 
cultivators  are  liable  to  become  loaded  with  debt  to  money¬ 
lenders  who,  either  through  the  absence  of  effective  compe¬ 
tition — partly  in  consequence  of  a  certain  discredit  that 
attaches  to  their  business — or  perhaps  sometimes  through 
unavowed  combination,  are  enabled  to  exact  very  onerous 
interest.  This  condition  of  debt  tends  to  paralyse  the  pro¬ 
ductive  energies  as  well  as  to  cause  distress;  accordingly, 
under  these  circumstances.  Governments  may  operate  for  the 
benefit  of  production,  no  less  of  distribution,  by  encouraging 
with  special  privileges  the  formation  of  commercial  com¬ 
panies  for  the  purpose  of  lending  money  on  easier  terms. 
Indeed,  as  was  before  said,  the  business  of  lending  on  the 
security  of  land  seems  to  be  of  a  kind  which  might  be  under¬ 
taken  by  Government  itself,  under  certain  conditions,  with¬ 
out  the  kind  of  risk  that  is  involved  in  ordinary  banking 
business.  So  too,  where  the  pawn-broker  is  the  normal 
resort  in  an  emergency  of  poor  labourers.  Government  by 
undertaking  the  business  of  lending  money  at  a  moderate 
interest  may  give  sensible  relief  without  offering  any  material 
encouragement  to  unthrift.  These  encouragements  would 
tend  to  strengthen,  on  the  whole,  rather  than  weaken,  habits 
of  energetic  industry,  thrift  and  self-help,  in  the  individuals 
assisted,”  In  this  country  the  considerations  above  referred 


to  are  applicable  with  all  the  greater  force  for  two  reasons, 
viz„  first,  that  the  agricultural  classes  being  less  intelligent 
and  self-reliant  than  the  corresponding  classes  in  European 
countries  require  to  be  taken  in  hand  by  Government  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  the  latter  ;  and,  secondly,  that  Govern¬ 
ment  being  a  sort  of  co-proprietor  with  the  ryot,  the  relations 
between  the  two  are  more  intimate.  The  relations  and 
responsibilities  of  Government  may  be  briefly  described  as 
follows  : — The  country  is,  and  must  for  a  long  time  continue 
to  be,  agricultural.  The  returns  from  agriculture  are  pre¬ 
carious  in  considerable  portions  of  the  country  owing  to 
frequent  droughts ;  and  this  very  uncertainty  weakens  the 
inducements  to  thrift  and  provident  foresight,  and  the  ryot  is 
consequently  very  poor.  Former  Governments  took  all  that 
they  could  from  the  agricultural  classes,  leaving  them  but 
the  barest  means  of  subsistence.  During  partial  droughts, 
they  gave  the  ryots  the  wherewithal  to  carry  on  the  culti¬ 
vation  on-  which  their  own  revenue  depended,  but  when  a 
really  great  famine  came  on  the  land,  owing  to  the  failure 
of  several  seasons  in  succession,  the  people  were  left  to  die, 
and  did  so  in  large  numbers.  .The  British  Government,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  limited  the  demand  for  revenue,  and 
left  the  ryot  to  shift  for  himself  in  ordinary  seasons,  but 
has  undertaken  the  duty  of  saving  life  to  the  extent  of  its 
power  and  resources,  when  extraordinary  calamities  occur. 
Further,  by  the  extension  of  communications  and  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  foreign  trade,  it  has  imparted  additional  value  to 
the  ryot’s  produce  and  mitigated  the  violent  fluctuations  in 
the  prices  of  food  stuffs  forming  the  chief  articles  of  internal 
trade.  The  ryot  has  thus  been  freed  from  a  state  of  bond¬ 
age  or  serfdom,  and  is  allowed  to  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of 
what  he  earns  by  his  industry,  enterprise  or  skill ;  and  the 
result  is  that  many  ryots  have  accordingly  benefited.  The 
present  system,  however,  bears  hard  on  the  incapable,  the 
unfortunate  and  the  unenterprising.  No  laws  or  institutions 
can,  except  in  an  indirect  way  by  educational  agencies,  help 
those  who  will  not  help  themselves,  but  whenever  it  is  in  the 
power  of, Government  to  do  so,  means  ought  to  be  provided 
for  those  who  are  merely  unfortunate, — i.e.,  those  who  for  no 
causes  which  human  foresight  can  prevent  are  reduced  to 
distress-obtaining,  on  reasonable  terms  and  not  as  an  elee¬ 
mosynary  grant,  tlie  help  which  would  enable  them  to  tide 
over  a  brief  season  of  distress  or  carry  out  improvements 
which  the  lands  they  cultivate  stand  in  need  of.  This  class 
is  a  numerous  one  in  this  country,  as  the  population  is 
mainly  agricultural,  the  holdings  of  lands  of  small  size 
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aii<T  .the .seasons  variable,  indeed,  the  duty  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  iu  this  respect  arc  amply  acknowledged  by  Gov«rn- 
jncut,  and  there  can  be  no  clearer  proof  of  this  than -  the 
tact  that  during  the  last  season  of  drought  the  Government 
assisted  the  landed  classes  with  Joans  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
80  lakhs  of  rupees  for  the  purpose  of  digging  wells  and  effect¬ 
ing  land  improvements,  in  the  spirit- of  true  charitv  “which 
blesselh  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes.5’  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  agricultural  banks  will,  as  will  be  shown  further  on, 
enable  aid  of  this  kind  to  be  rendered  to  the  landed  classes  ju 
even  a  more  effectual  and  a  more  desirable  form. 

The  second  objection  urged  by  Lord  Kimberley  bad  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  special  circumstances  of  the  tract  of  country  in 
the  Bombay-Deceau  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  establish  an 
agricultural  bank,  and  to  the  special  privileges  and  conces¬ 
sions  asked  for  by  the  projectors  to  render  the  scheme  work¬ 
able.  The  ryots  in  the  tract  of  country  referred  to  were 
admittedly  in  such  a  state  of  hopeless  insolvency  that  it  was 
considered  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  to  enable  them  to 
deal  with  the  bank  was  to  rescue  them  from  the  clutches  of 
the  sowkars  by  paying  off  their  dues,  as  it  was  apprehended 
that  so  long  as  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  sowkars  to  harass 
their  debtors,  tbe  latter  could  not  be  expected  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  facilities  provided  for  obtaining  loans  on  easy 
terms.  A  scheme  of  liquidation  of  this  kind  would,  doubt¬ 
less,  be  a  gigantic  undertaking,  and  it  might  well  be  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  the  properties  of  these  insolvent  ryots  would 
be  adequate  security  for  the  sums  advanced  on  .their  behalf, 
and  whether  in  the  case  of  the  poorest  classes,  the  assistance 
of  the  sowkars  could,  under  any  circumstances,  be  dispensed 
with.  The  projectors  had  also  asked  that  the  claims  of  the 
hank  should"  have  precedence  over  all  other  claims,  oven 
though  the  latter  might  be  prior  in  point-  of  time  kr  the 
former.  Happily,  the  ryots  in  .this  presidency  are  not  in  the 
hands  of  sowkars  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  necessary1 
to  undertake  the  liquidation  of  the  debts  of  the  entire  body 
of  the  peasantry  iu  order  to  clear  the  field  for  the  operations 
of  banks.  The  ryots  here  do  not  find  any  difficulty  iu  dis¬ 
posing  of  their  produce.  In  the  case  of  commercial  produce, 
in  regard  to  which  the  fluctuations  in  the  demand  in  foreign 
markets  have  to  be  watched,  middlemen  and  brokers  are 
doubtless  a  necessity,  but  even  in  these  cases,  if  the  ryots 
can  obtain  money  on  easier  terms  than  heretofore,  they  will 
be  able  to  obtain  better  terms  from-  brokers  and  merchants 
whose  gains  will  be  limited  to  a  fair  mercantile  profit,  instead 
of  consisting,  as  they  do  at  present,  of  these  high  profits,  as 
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T'ell  as  of  a  high  rate  of  interest  on  the  money  laid  out  by 
them  m  trade,  lhe  objection,  however,  that  the  grant  of 
special  privileges  declaring  that  the  claims  of  the  banks 
protected  by  Government  shall  have  preference  over  all  other 
clanns  is  likely  to  render  the  terms  on  which  the  sowkars'- 
would  be  willing  to  lend  money  to  such  of  the  poorer  ryots 
as  could  not  obtain  loans  from  the  banks  harder  than  before 
is  quite  valid.  And,  accordingly,  when,  in  1884,  a  proposal 
vas  made  by  an  association  designated  the  Land  Mortgage 
and  Commercial  Association,  Cuddalore,  to  establish  a  bank 
on  the  condition  that  privileges  similar  to  those  above  re- 
crre  o  were  to  be  granted,  the  Government  very  properly 
declined  to  comply  with  the  request  on  the  ground  that  the 
giant  ot  such  privileges  to  a  particular  bank  was  likely  to 
leu'ier  the  terms  obtainable  from  ordinary  bankers  and  mer¬ 
chants  harder  than  ever,  by  rendering  the  security  offered 
o  uncertain  value.  It.  would,  however,  be  quite  possible 
to  establish  agricultural  banks  which  could  be  successfully 
granted  67611  *  l°Ugl1  n0  sPecial  privileges  of  the  kind  were 

9G.  Agricultural  banks,  which  are  likely  to  be  successful 
The  nature  nnd  const;.  m  this  country,  are  land  credit  institu- 
A^rlcuitarai  Banks.0'6^  tlons  li]P  ,tlle  Swiss  Land  Credit  Banks, 
a  description  of  which  is  given  in  the 

FZZFZlf  aS*PPenZ  V-C-  The  ™aimgcment  and 
control  of  these  banks  should  be  vested  m  a  directorate  com¬ 
posed  partly  of  Government  officials  and  partly  of  non-official 
persons.  I  he  two  essential  conditions  for  success  are,  first 
the  provision  of  securities  for  the  stability  of  the  institutions 
and  tor  good  faith  in  their  management  and  command  of  the 
requisite  capital  on  easy  terms;  and,  secondly,  fairly  accurate 
Knowledge  of  the  solvency  and  other  circumstances  of  the 
applicants  for  loans  and  of  the  adequacy  of  the  security 
ottered  to  admit  of  applications  being  complied  with  the 
utmost  promptitude.  Official  supervision  and  the  use  of 
Government  credit  are  necessary  to  secure  the  first,  and  the 
association  of  non-official  agency  possessed  of  local  knowledge 
with  official  agency  in  the  transaction  of  business  is  necessary 
to  secure  the  second  of  these  conditions.  The  arrangements 
may,  after  the  model  of  the  constitution  of  the  Swiss  Land 
Grcdit  Banks  above  referred  to,  bo  somewhat  as  follows : 

.  bank  might  be  established  at  a  taluk  station,  Karur  for 
instance,  where,  as  wo  have  already  seen,  several  firms  of 
Aartukottai  Chetties  lend  money  at  exorbitant  rates  of 
interest  to  ryots.  The  capital  required  might  be  subscribed 
in  snares  of,  say,  Rs.  50  each,  the  Government  undertaking 
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io  find  half  tho  capital  required  to  work  tin;  concern.  The 
Government  obtains  it#=  loans  at  about  fii  percent,  interest, 
ami  it  might  well  bo  content  with  an  intove.-'t  of  4  per  cent, 
on  the  capital  subscribed  by  it,  especially  when  a  guarantee 
fund  is  constituted  to  meet  losses.  It. should  guarantee  the 
capital  subscribed  by  private  individuals,  together  with  4  per 
cent,  interest.  Loans  should  be  granted  to  applicants  on 
the  security  of  immovable  property.  As  it  is  not  desirable 
to  make  loans  obtainable  on  too  easy  conditions  at  the  com¬ 
mencement,  thereby  tempting  people  to  borrow  money  un¬ 
necessarily,  the  rate  of  interest  charged  for  loans  granted,  by 
the  bank  might  be  fixed  at  9  per  cent,  and  gradually  reduced 
to  C  per  cent,  in  course  of  time.  ‘  The  dividend  payable  to 
private  shareholders  might  be  limited  to  6  per  cent.,  any 
excess  above  it  being  credited  to  a  guarantee  fund.  Any 
excess  above  4  per  cent,  falling  to  the  shares  subscribed  by 
Government  might,  likewise,  bo  credited  to  the  guarantee 
fund.  In  course  of  time  it  would  be  possible  to  find  funds 
by  issuing  debentures  in  amounts  as  small  as  Es.  50'  and 
thereby  reduce  both  the  interest  guaranteed  to  private  shares 
holders  and  the  interest  charged  to  applicants  for  loans  ;  but 
at  the  outset  a  reasonably  high  rate  is  necessary  in  both  eases. 
The  control  and  management  of  the  bank  should  be  vested  in 
a  council  of  20  or  30  persons,  of  whom  one-third  might  be 
nominated  by  Government  and  the  remaining  two-thirds 
elected  by  the  shareholders,  the  Tahsildar  of  the  taluk  being 
ex-officio  President.  The  council  might  meet  half  yearly  to 
settle  the  scheme  of  business  for  the  ensuing  half  year  and 
fix  the  rates  of  interest  to  be  charged,  &c.,  and  the  transac¬ 
tion  of  business  might  be  entrusted  to  a  committee  composed 
of  about  half  a  dozen  persons,  of  whom  one-half  might  be 
Government  officials  and  tho  remainder  non-official  persons, 
with  the  Sub-Eegisirar  at  the  taluk  station  as  Secretary. 
The  Sub-Registrar  is  peculiarly  qualified  for  this  duty,  as  he 
has  command  of  the  official  registers  of  transactions  affecting 
immoveable  property  and  the  means  for  acquainting  himself 
with  the  market  value  of  lands  offered  as  security  for  loans 
applied  for.  The  loans  might  be  made  repayable  by  instal¬ 
ments  or  by  a  sinking  fund  so  adjusted  as  to  extinguish  the 
debt  in  10,  15  or  20  years,  the  longer  period  being  allowed  in 
the  case  of  loans  for  substantial  improvements  to  land,  such 
as  wells  and  other  Works  of  irrigation  or  drainage.  There 
would  be  no  enquiry  as  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  loan  was 
required;  but  if  the  improvement  has  actually  been  made,  the 
borrower  should  be  allowed,  on  furnishing  proof  thereof,  to 
convert  a  loan  for  a  short  period  into  one  for  a  lonsrer  period. 
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Loans  might  be  made  up  to  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the 
value  of  the  property  offered  as  security,  and  in  the  case  of 
property  in  which  several  members  of  a  family  have  interest, 
the  consent  of  all  the  members  of  the  family  or  those 
representing  them  should  be  required.  This  is  the  rule 
adopted  by  the  several  “funds”  or  “benefit  societies”  in 
Madras,  and  no  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  working  it. 
in  the  Mylapore  Permanent  Fund,  for  instance,  which 
has  been  in  existence  for  over  20  years,  the  losses  incurred 
on  account  of  defective  title  as  regards  property  offered  as 
security  have  been  very  small.  It  is  in  making  these  enquiries 
that  the  assistance  of  non-official  members  of  the  committee 
is  likely  to  be  of  the  greatest  value.  The  funds  of  the  bank 
should  be  lodged  m  the  Government  treasury;  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  might  be  allowed  to  search  the  registration  books 
without  payment  to  ascertain  whether  and  to  what  extent 
properties  offered  as  security  for  loans  are  encumbered.  I 
do  not  think  that  any  special  privileges  should  be  conferred 
on  the  bank  in  regard  to  the  recovery  of  debts,  for  such 
privileges  might,  as  already  remarked,  be  taken  advantage  of 
by  dishonest  borrowers  to  defeat  the  claims  of  persons  having 
prior  encumbrances  on  the  properties  mortgaged  to  the  bank, 
and  the  additional  risks  thus  introduced  might  have  the 
effect  of  raising  the  rate  of  interest  for  loans  not  obtainable 
from  the  bank.  The  necessity  for  such  special  privileges 
arises  from  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  imperfect  record  of 
transactions  connected  with  landed  properties  maintained 
in  registration  offices,  and  the  enormous  labour  and  expense 
involved  in  obtaining  the  necessary  information,  the  risks 
m  granting  loans  on  the  security  of  immoveable  property 
are  now  considerable.  I  have  in  my  official  capacity  made 
proposals 120  for  combining  the  registers  kept  in  Revenue 
offices  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  particulars  of  lands  held 
by  every  individual  assessed  for  the  land  revenue  with  the 


registers  maintained  in  registration  offices  in  such  a  manner 
as  ter  allow  of  the  encumbrances  existing  on  the  lands  being 
roadily  ascertained;  and  if  t.liis  scheme  be  sanctioned,  the 
operations  of  the  banks  will  be  immensely  facilitated.  The 
accounts  of  the  bank  should  be  audited  every  year,  and  for 
this  purpose  the  services  of  District  Registrars  might  be 
availed  of.  The  success  of  the  banks  would,  in  a  great 
moasure,  depend  upon  the  promptitude  with  which  applica¬ 
tions  for  loans  are  disposed  of,  in  order  that  persons  in  need 
oi  loans  might  obtain  the  loans  at.  the  time  they  are  in  need 
of  funds  ;  and  it  will  be  seen  from  the  methods  of  dealing  of 
the  Nattukottai  Chetties  at  Ka/nir  that  their  success  is  due 
mainly  to  the  quickness  with  which  they  transact  their  busi¬ 
ness.  There  is,  however,  no  reason' why,  under  proper 
supervision,  the  business  of  the  bank  should  not  be  done  with 
equal  expedition.  When  the  usefulness  of  the  bank  develops, 
it  may  be  possible  to  have  branches  at  each  Sub-Registrar’s 
station  within  the  taluk.  .  The  managing  committee  should 
have  power  to  grant  further  time  for  payment  of  instalments 
on  due  cause  shown,  and  the  general  council  should,  likewise, 
have  power  to  postpone  the  collection  of  instalments  in  very 
had  seasons  by  a  general  order,  and  also  to  arrange  for  Sales  of 
properties  pledged  for  the  loans  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
might  not  be  thrown  on  the  market  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
The  above  sketch  is  intended  simply  to  show  the  manner  iu 
which  an  institution  of  this  kind  can  be  worked,  and  there 
can  be  no  difficulty  in  modifying  the  details  so  as  to  suit  the 
circumstances  of  particular  localities  in  which  the  institutions 
are  established. 


97.  The  most  important  question  in  connection  with 
these  land  credit  banks  is,  of  course,'  the 
A^MtS°Banto.8  °r  question  of  provision  of  funds.  T  have 
made  some  enquiries  on  the  subject,  and 
the  results  tend  to  show  that  abundant  funds  will  be  forth¬ 


coming  if  the  solvency  of  the  institutions  be  guaranteed  by 
Government,  and  the  management  be  such  as  to  inspire  confi¬ 
dence.  It  is  quite  certain,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  without 
a  Government  guarantee,  the  banks  cannot  be  expected  to 
be  successful.  Centuries  of  misgovemment  have  made  the 
people  in  the  rural  tracts  very  suspicious  and  averse  to  let¬ 
ting  their  money  go  out  of  their  sight,  and  though  this  feeling 
is  wearing  away,  occasional  failures  of  banking  firms,  through 
fraud  or  mismanagement,  have  helped  to  retard  the  growth 
of  confidence  in  private  banking  institutions.  Lawyers  and 
Government  officials— the  latter  of  whom  have  been  practically 
debarred  from  investing  their  savings  in  landed  properties  by 


t  ie  rules  Promulgated  by  Government-will  undoubtedlv 
invest  money  m  tlie  banks  if  they  can  be  sure  of  ge£ 
principal  back  with  4  percent,  interest,  with  the  further 
chance  of  the  interest  being  increased  to  6  per  cent  The 
people  m  the  rural  tracts,  who  are  solely  guided  by  ponular 
report  and  tradition,  will,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt 
likewise  commence  to  invest  in  these  banks,  and,  if  oncetheir 
natural  timidity  is  overcome,  and  they  are  made  to  see  that 
the  principal,  at  least  is  quite  safe,  the  investments  are  likely 
to  increase  very  rapidly.  There  are  indications  in  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  what  are  called  ‘funds  *  or  benefit  societies  that- 
the  people  m  many  parts  of  the  country  are  feeling  the  Aeces- 
..ttj  foi  the  establishment  of  such  associations.  There  are 
1 7°  SUcl1  ass°0lations  with  a  nominal  capital  of  2-204  crores 
l  paid  UP  caPital  of  78-2  lakhs  registered  under 
Ue  Joint  Stock  Companies’  Act  m  this  presidency.  Besides 
Jiese,  there  are  large  numbers  of  ‘  chit  funds,’  which  are  re- 
j  ist  ei  ed  under  the  Registration  Act  without  being  registered 
under  the  Joint  Stock  Companies’  Act,  and  a  freat  many 
otliers  which  are  not  registered  under  either  enactment  In 
Cania  ff8'1  fT  in  the  district  of  South 

Sere  reistered  •  agreements  of  16  such  associations 

veie  registered  in  a .single  year,  viz.,  1891,  the  total  number 

all^nM-l^f’ ?,mg.204;  Tbe  arrangements  made  are  gener- 
a  ly  of  the  following  description.  A  number  of  persons,  say 

date  T ftK  Contrl^te  “lly  100  each" on  a  fixed 
date,  and  the  sum  collected  m  the  first  year,  Rs.  1  600  is 
made  over  to  one  of  them,  who  is  appointed  manager  of  the 
concern  and  is  required  to  give  security  for  the  due" account- 
ing  ot  the  moneys  received  by  him  and  for  ensuring  payment 
of  his  contributions  regularly  during  the  remaining  15  years 
As  regards  the  money  collected  in  the  second  yem-,  lots  are 

•md  thf  t0  Wkch  °f  tte  re?"ming  15  Persons  is  *0  have  it, 
nna  nf  fi  PTOCeS?  ls  repeated  every  succeeding  year  till  every 
one  of  the  members  has  obtained  a  full  yeaiV  contribution! 
ihe  members  who  get  the  use  of  the  money  during  the  early 
years  of  the  period  for  which  the  agreement  is  to  last  are 
?LtTe]  most  lu(%>  and  tke  ^n  who  gets  it  last  gets 
btf  f' 7  ^  SUm  subscnbed  b7  him  without  any  interest. 
ISevetthelesS’  these  arrangements  are  extensively  resorted  to, 
wh  l-rtf  ^  rpl?  ,subhcr,be1  from  time  to  time  small  sums, 
which,  ^  retained  by  themselves,  might  be  frittered  away,  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  receive  a  lump  sum  after  an  interval 
even  though  the  interval  should  be  one  of  16  years.  Another 
man;‘,glUg  J;bis  business  is  to  put  up  the  sum 
collected  annually  to  Dutch  auction,  and  hand  over  to  the 


lowest  bidder  among  the  members  the  amount  bid.  Thus, 
one  of  the  members  in  want  of  money  might  consent  to , 
receive  Its.  1,400  in  lieu  of  thosnm  of  Its.  1,000  he  is  entitled 
to  receive.  The  difference  of  Us.  200  is  divided  among  the 
other  morabers,  and  the  process  is  repeated  year  after  year 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  agreement.  The  aggregate 
annual  amount  payable  under  the  10  agreements  registered 
in  Kiisargdd  Sub-Registrar’ s  office  was  Rs.  15,000,  and  the 
periods  for  which  the  agreements  were  to  be  in  force 'varied 
from  9  to  20  years.  Members  who  fail  to  pav  a  particular 
instalment  are  charged  interest  at  24  per  cent.,  which  is 
debited  to  the  contributions  already  made  by  them.  Similar 
‘chit’  or  ‘  kuri’ agreements  are  very  common  in  Malabar, 
Tinnevelly  and  Madura  districts.  The  arrangement  is  a 
cumbrous  one  and  difficult  to  work  owing  to  failures  and 
casualties.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  people  enter  into 
such  arrangements  shows  how  sorely  they  stand  in  need  of 
hanking  facilities. 

As  regards  funds  to  be  provided  by  Government,  I. do 
not  think  that  a  very  large  sum  will  be  necessary  at  the  out¬ 
set,  as  the  scheme  will  have  to  be  experimentally  introduced 
in  a  few  places,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  Government  will 
really  incur  no  risk  whatever  in  connection  with  the  scheme. 
The  Government  might  safely  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
banks  a  portion  of  the  Savings  Bank  deposits,  which  will  thus 
earn  interest  for  Government,  instead  of  lying  idle,  as  at 
present.  The  balance  on  1st  April  1892  to  the  credit  of 
depositors  in  Post  Office  Savings  Banks  throughout  India 
was  upwards  of  7  crores  of  rupees,  the  amount  appertaining 
to  the  Madras  Presidency  alone  being  above  63  lakhs  of 
rupees.  The  balance  on  hand  of  those  deposits  is  likely 
to  grow  rapidly  from  year  to  year.  In  fact,  the  limits  of 
yearly  deposits  in  the  Post  Office  Banks,  which  were  origin¬ 
ally  fixed  at  Rs.  500,  were  reduced  to  Rs.  200  in  1889,  because 
the  amount  deposited  was  so  large  that  it  was  considered 
that  Government  was  likely  to  suffer  loss  by  keeping  so 
much  money  idle  in  their  hands,  while  paying  interest  to  the 
depositors. 

98.  Of  the  great  utility  of  land  credit  banks  in  furnish- 

. . .  „  ,  ing,  on  reasonably  easy  terms,  the  capital 

Credit  Banks.  required  for  agricultural  improvement,  it 

is  not  necessary  to  write  at  any  length. 
It  is  obvious  that  if  peasant  proprietors  have  to  borrow 
money  at  12  or  IS  per  cent,  interest,  the  only  improvements 
that  can  be  carried  out  without  loss  are  those  which  will  cost 


httle  and  yefc  afford  abundant  returns  ;  and  cases  of  this  kind 
m,xst  of  course,  be  very  few.  For  instance,  take  the  case  of 
irrigation  by  wells.  A  well,  costing  say  Rs.  300,  will  irri 
gate  about  4  acres  and  to  work  the  well  by  means  of  bullock 
{lower  would  require  probably  about  Rs.  100  more.lndudin  ' 

stock' °f  Tt’agel  °Va,b]0Ur  aud  depreciation  of  live  and  dead 
stock .  It  makes  to  the  ryot  an  enormous  difFerehce,  whether 

oteJUl%  «  ^  ‘  °°  T  bT  bo,rr°wed  at  6  Per  ^nt.  interest 

oi  at  1-  or  18  per  cent.  In  the  first  case,  the  annual  charge 
foi  interest  amounts  to  Rs.  6  an  acre,  and  in  the  second  and 

r  Vtf  P°reS  '  12  a"d  RS'  18,  resPectively.  If  the  produce 

of  the  4  acres  of  unirrigated  land  be  taken  at  40  bushels  of 
gram  at  the  rate  of  10  bushels  an  acre  and  valued  at  Rs  40 
at,  the  rate  of  Re.  1  a  bushel,  it  would  not  pay  the  ryot  to 
ii ugate  the  lands,  unless  the  produce  is  tripled,  mother 
»°r4s  unless  the  produce  per  acre  increases  to  30  bushels, 
i  tiie  interest  on  the  outlay  is  12  per  cent.  If,  however 
the  merest  is  only  6  per  cent.,  the  cultivation  might  pay  if 
t  ic  produce  is  doubled  or,  m  other  words,  is  at  the  rate  of 
busliels  an  aore-  Of  course,  if  money  has  to  be  borrowed 
a  t  the  rate  of  18  per  cent.,  cultivation  by  wells  may  be 
stated  to  be  well  nigh  impossible.  Irrigation  in  this  country 
inoi eases  the  produce  enormously;  and  in  the  case  of  ap¬ 
plication  of  expensive  manures,  there  is  comparatively  much 
less  scope  for  increase  of  produce.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
increase  of  produce  per  acre  should  be  such  as  to  pay 
not  only  the  interest  on  the  outlay  on  manures,  but  also 
such  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  manures  as  will  allow  of  its 
being  recouped  during  the  period  in  which  the  manures 
aie  exhausted.  Further,  when  the  risks  in  well-construction, 
owing  to  uncertainty  of  finding  water  at  a  reasonable  depth, 
and  the  liability  of  the  country  to  suffer  from  droughts,  are 
lorne  m  mind,  it  can  be  readily  conceived  how  much  the 
hard  terms  on  which  capital  required  has  to  be  obtained 
must  retard  agricultural  improvements  in  this  country.  The 
Government,  no  doubt,  has  been  anxious  to  lend  money  for 
land  improvements  at  low  rates  of  interest,  and  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  drought  during  the  last  two  years,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  rules,  m  this  respect,  have  been  largely  availed  of  by 
the  ryot  population.  In  ordinary  seasons,  however,  the  ryot 
has  to  tall  back  upon  the  assistance  of  the  sowkar  when*  he 
needs  funds  for  purposes  other  than  land  improvement,  and 

m  rldShreq1UlredC  iS’  ullafc  tlle  rate  0f  interest  fOT  money 
needed  by  him  for  all  purposes  should  be  reduced  The 
present  arrangement,  under  which  all  prior  claims  are  post¬ 
poned  to  the  claim  of  Government  to  recover  the  loan  Granted 
hy  it  tor  agricultural  improvement  by  the  sale  of  the  land 
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l.o  bo  improved,  has  the  effect  of  impairing  his  credit  with  the 
sowkar  in  emergencies  which,  under  the  conditions  of  rural 
life  in  this  country,  are  very  common,  and  it  is  not.,  there* 
fore,  surprising  that,  the  ryot  should  hesitate  to  avail  him¬ 
self  of  Government  help  except'  in  seasons  when  he  is  unable 
to  obtain  assistance  from  the  sowkar.  Another  reason  for  the 
ryots  not  readily  availing  themselves  of  Government  help  is 
the  stringency  of  tho  ruies  made  wit  h  a  view  io  ensure  that 
loans  arc  granted  on  adequate  security  and  tho  instalments  are" 
punctually  collected  as  they  fall  due.  .  These  inconveniences 
will  be  greatly  minimized  when  a  bank,  which  is  managed  by 
a  directorate  composed  partly  of  official  and  partly  of  non¬ 
official  agency,  with  full  power  to  grant,  extension  of  time  for 
tho  payment  of  instalments  on  due  cause  shown,  lends  money 
for  all  purposes,  and  not  merely  for  land  improvements. 

Land  credit  banks  will  not,  of  course,  directly  benefit 
either  the  landless  classes  or  cultivators  who  have  not  secu¬ 
rity  of  tenure  in  the  lands  they  cultivate,  as  for  instance, 
tenants  in  Malabar,  and  in  some  of  the  northern  zemindaries. 
Indirectly,  however,  the  establishment  of  those  banks  will 
benefit  them  by  reducing  the  rates  of  interest,  inasmuch  as 
persons  who  are  able  to  offer  proper  security  for  loans  to 
be  obtained  on  easy  terms  from  these  banks  will  be  enabled 
to  compete  for  the  custom  of  lending  to  poor  agriculturists 
to  a  greater  extent  than  hitherto.  For  the  landless  artisan 
classes  and  day  labourers,  it  might  be  considered  whether 
institutions,  like  monies  cle  ■pide  established  in  European 
continental  countries,  for  carrying  on  pawn-broking  on  a 
small  scale  could  bo  established  under  the  guarantee  and 
superintendence  of  municipal  corporations  in  large  towns. 
There  are,  however,  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  working 
such  institutions,  and  in  this  country  the  goods  pawned  will 
consist  mostly  of  jewels  and  trinkets  of  inferior  materials 
difficult  to  value.  The  interest  also  except  for  loans  for  very 
short  periods  is  not  so  exorbitantly  high  as  to  make  the 
interference  of  Government  necessary  to  check  it.  In  Eng¬ 
land  itself,  the  legal  rate  of  interest  for  loans  not  exceeding 
£2  obtained  from  pawn-bx'okers  is  25  per  cent,  per  annum. 

99.  Schemes  for  promoting  habits  of  thrift  depend  for 
Savin  *  Brats  their  success  on  the  facilities  afforded  to 
a>  mgs  m  s.  people  to  take  advantage  of  trivial  occa¬ 
sions  to  save  small  sums  of  money,  which,  if  they  retained 
in  their  own  hands,  they  would  be  under  a  great  temptation 
to  spend  unprofitably.  The  post  office  Savings  banks’  scheme 
introduced  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Government  of  India  is 
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future  before  it.  Ia  1890-91,  there  were  open  6,455  post 
oftee  savings  banks  in  the  whole  of  India,  and  981  such 
banks  m  the  Madras  Presidency,  with  a  balance  to  the  credit 
ot  depositors  of  6 '3  5  crores  and  61  lakhs  of  rupees,  respec¬ 
tively.  Of  these  sums,  the  amounts  to  the  credit  of  native 
depositors  were  5'57  crores  and  49  lakhs  of  rupees  respec- 
tively.  The  deposits  would  have  been  much  larger  but  for 
the  reduction  made  in  1889  in  the  maximum  limits  of  sums 
that,  can  be  deposited  by  a  single  person.  Considering  the 
importance  of  giving  all  possible  encouragement  to  persons 
wishing  to  deposit  money  in  savings  banks,  I  venture  to 
ihmk  that  the  reduction  was  a  mistake.  The  average 
amount  deposited  by  each  depositor  during  the  year  1891-92 
was  in  this  Presidency  only  Rs.  30,  and  the  average  balance 
at  the  end  of  the  year  only  Es.  90,  and  this  shows  that  the 
Punks  are  being  made  use  of  only  by  the  poorer  classes  and 
do  not  compete  with  the  larger  banking  institutions  to  an 
appreciable. extent.  The  reason  given  for  the  reduction  was 
that  facilities  had  been  afforded  to  persons  residing  in  the 
interior  for  investing  money  in  Government  securities  through 
post  office  savings  banks  and  also  to  deposit  them  for  safe 
custody,  and  .it  was  accordingly  unnecessary  and  undesirable 
to  maintain  high  limits  for  deposits.  The  classes  that  deposit 
money  in  post  office  savings  banks  are,  however,  too  poor 
to  buy  Government  securities.  The  facilities  afforded  by 
the  post  office  savings  banks  have  so  far  been  availed  of 
mainly  by  Government  servants,  servants  of  local  bodies  and 
Railway  companies,  pleaders  and  other  professional  classes 
of  the  community.  The  commercial  classes  and  domestic 
servants  have  also  made  deposits,  but  the  agricultural  classes 
have  scarcely  as  yet  taken  advantage  of  the  banks.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  considerable  impetus  appears  to  have  been  recently  given 
to  the  formation  of  penny  savings  banks  by  the  issue  of  a 
circular  from  the  educational  department,  calling  the  attention 
of  schoolmasters  and  school  managers  to  the  importance  of 
inculcating  thrift  upon  children  under  their  care,  and  point¬ 
ing  out  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  bank  in  every  school. 
It  might  be  desirable  to  issue  a  similar  circular  in  this  Presi¬ 
dency  though  in  this  a.s  in  other  schemes  newly  introduced 
no  very  great  results  can  be  expected  at  the  outset.  The 
formation  of  benefit  societies  should  be  encouraged  as  much 
as  possible  ;  there  is  a  great  demand  for  such  societies  in  this 
Presidency,  and  some  years  ago,  some  persons  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  started  ‘bubble’  companies  which  soon  collapsed. 
An  amendment  of  the  law  insisting  on  the  registration  of 
such  societies,  giving  power  to  Registrars  to  refuse  sanction 
for  the  establishment  of  such  as  are  proposed  to  be  worked 
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obviously  on  an  unsound  basis  and  providing  for  a  care* 
htl  official  audit  of  their  accounts,  would  have  a  most  bene- 
ncial  cfloct.  There  should  also  be  Registrars  appointed  for 
various  places  in  the  mofussil,  in  order  that  persons  inay  not 
he  compelled  to  proceed  to  Madras  for  the  registration  of  such" 
societies.  Whenever  there  was  a  necessity  for  extraordinary 
expenditure  on  account  of  marriages  or  deaths  in  a  family,  it 
was  formerly  the  custom  for  kinsmen  and  clansmen  to  sub¬ 
scribe  towards  tho  expenses,  each  according  to  his  means, 
the  understanding  being  that  persons  who  had  received  this 
benefit  were,  in  their  turn,  expected  to  assist  when  similar 
occurrences  took  placo  among  the  other  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  This  custom  still  lingers  in  tho  rural  parts,  but 
owing  to  the  dispersion  of  the  members  of  communities  conse* 
quent  on  facilities  for  free  locomotion,  the  custom  is  rapidly 
disappearing,  and  the  necessity  for  making  provision  for 
contingencies_  of  ^  the  kind  by  means  of  benefit  societies  and 
such  like  institutions  is  being  increasingly  felt.  The  country 
has  not  yet  arrived  at  a  stage  at  which  it  would  be  possible 
to  work  general  schemes  of  insurance  successfully,  but  the 
scheme  introduced  by  the  Government  of  India  in  the  case  of 
post  office  servants  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  it  is 
desirable  that  it  should  be  extended  to  other  departments  of 
the  Government,  service.  Though  confined  to  the  official 
•classes,  the  educative  effect  of  such  measures  on  the  general 
population  will  be  considerable.121 

100.  In  former  days,  as  we  have  seen,  the  fanning  out  of 
further  remarks  On  taxes,  the  want  of  checks  on  the  rapa- 
citT  of  officials,  and  the  monopoly  privi¬ 
leges  possessed  by  bankers  and  special 
classes  of  traders,  though  detrimental  to  general  welfare, 
were  favorable  to  the  concentration  of  a  large  amount  of 


inty  of  seasons  and 
evident  foresight,  and 


^ 121  The  ■violent  fluctuations  in  condition  due  to 
the  ouly  remedy  is  to  minimise  the  injurious  effects 

regularity '‘is  availed  of  to  counteract  the  effects  tf 
nidividnal  irregularity  ”  or  aceidoncs.”  From  a  report  on  “  Bice  cultivation  in 
Jlaly^  published  as  a  “  bulletin  by  tbe  Madras  Agricultural  department,  it  appears 
mt.Vsir,  li.n-  cultivators  against  losses  by  bail.  The 


n  Italy,  whicli 

report,  states,  “  Hail  is  one  of  the  inflictions  most  {eared  by  rice  educators  it  it  rails 
niter  tbe  ear  is  formed  and  is  long  continued,  it  nmy  destroy  the  whole  crop  over 
a  large  area..  Insurance  against  bail  is  universal.  The  following  figures  show  the 
„  ’Hlam.oss  a°no  hy  Iho  Mutual  Assurance  Society  in  Milan  in  tbe  six  rears 
1881-1866.  Value  insured,  81  '7-1  million  francs;  premiums  received,  5’ol  million 
francs ;  damages  paid,  4'01  million  francs.  The  premiums  paid  vary  from  6  to  9  per  cent. 
eocictief^whieb1^ have1  nearly’  all 21  I*>r  aero.  The  three  principal 

annually  against  hail  to  the  vslno  of  ahout’Bo'millions'orfrancs.”11  rTmighT bo  worth 
while  to  enquire  how  the  damages  aro  assessed  and  fraudulent  claims  prevented.  It  mav 
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wraith  among  a  small  number  of  persons.  I  have  ab™dv 
alluded  to  the  tendency  of  the  present  regime  to  diffuse  wealth 
among  the  masses  of  the  population,  and  this  tendency 
while  improving  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  to  a 
certain  extent,  dissipates  the  wealth,  which  might  be  other¬ 
wise  available  for  being  devoted  to  productive  purposes 
J  he  corrective  of  this  tendency  is,  of  course,  the  provision 
<>i  banking  facilities  whereby  the  wealth  diffused  can  be  col- 
in  “I  mass  “  a  form  readily  available  to  those 
vho  aie  m  need  of  capital  for  carrying  on  industrial  under- 
takn  gs  As  Mr.  Bagehot  has  pointed  out  “  a  million  in  the 

JmdJwhfereTnSleifankri,1S  &  great  power  >  he  can  at  once 
J  ml  vbeie  he  will,  and  borrowers  can  come  to  him,  because 
they  know  or  believe  that  he  has  it.  Bnt  the  same  sum 
'  ''altered  m  tens  and  fifties  through  a  whole  nation  is  no 

°ne  kD0WS  ^ere  to/nd  it!  or  whom  to  ask 
tor  it.  1  here  are  various  classes  of  the  community  in  pos¬ 
session  of  capital  who,  for  want  of  ability,  opportunities  or 
)  ij  elmation,  do  not  employ  it  directly  in  industrial  enterprises: 
t  lese  are,  brst,  persons  who,  by  age,  sex,  or  infirmity,  are  dis¬ 
abled  from  active  occupations;  secondly,  zemindars  andraialis 
who,  from  a  sense  of  dignity  or  love  of  leisure,  do  not  care  to 
engage  in  undertakings  requiring  constant  attention  to  busi¬ 
ness,  and  thirdly,  persons  engaged  in  Government  service -or 


m  professional  occupations  whose  work  is  of  too  engrossing 
a  character  to  permit  of  their  being  constantly  on  the  look-out 
far  opportunities  for  the  employment  of  their  savings  Even 
of  those  who  venture  on  business  undertakings,  success  is 
confined  to  those  who  have  special  aptitudes,  and  this  deters 
many  men  from  incurring  the  risks.  Banking  facilities  would 
furnish  persons  with  special  aptitudes  for  industrial  enter¬ 
prises  with  the  capital  needed  by  them,  while  giving  those 
wko  have  _  capital  without  special  aptitudes  for  business 
opportunities  for  earning  an  income  by  lending  it.  Owin°-  to’ 
want  of  banking  facilities  in  this  country,  with  the  exception 
of  trading  classes  with  hereditary  aptitudes  and  connections 
the  modes  of  investment,  hitherto  known  and  practised  have 
been— hrst,  investment  in  lands ;  second,  investment  in  jewels 
and  houses;  third,  hoarding;  and  fourth,  investment  in  Gov¬ 
ernment  securities.  With  the  growth  of  security  of  tenure 
and  the  gradual  diminution  of  undefined  exactions,  land  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  “  safe  investment,”  and  the  compe¬ 
tition  for  it  has  raised  its  value  to  such  an  extent,  that  in  the 
more  populous  districts  of  the  Presidency,  investments  in  land 
do  not  yield  a  larger  return  than  investments  in  Government 
.securities,  except  to  the  cultivating  classes.  Latterly,  how- 
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over,  in  view  of  the  small  7'cfcurns  and  the  risks  m  and  trouble 
in  the  management,  landed  property  has  been  somewhat  los¬ 
ing  its  attractions  ns  a  field  for  investment;  and  if  banking 
institutions  under  the  guarantee  of  the  State  are  established, 
many  persons,  who  invest  money  in  land,  would  take 
shares  in  banks,  thus  still  further  lightening  the  pressure  on 
land  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  the  cultivating  classes  who 
will  be  enabled  to  obtain  lands  for  cultivation  on  easier  terms 
than  heretofore.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  this  eoun-. 
try,  an  immense  quantity  of  money  is  either  hoarded  Or  con¬ 
verted  into  ornaments.  The  net  imports  of  gold  into  India 
between  1565  to  1835  or  during  a- period  of  270  years  was 
112  millions  sterling,  while  the  net  imports  in  the  56  years 
from  1835  to  1891  was  140  millions.  The  net  imports  of 
silver  from  1850  to  1891  was  302  millions  Ex.  3 1 7 1  millions 
Ex.  of  silver  were  coined  in  the  Indian  mints  from  1835, 
being  nearly  15  rupees  per  head  of  the  population  ;  but  of 
this  quantity,  Mr.  Harrison  (in  bis  article  in  the  Ecovmnic 
Journal  for  June  1892)  estimates  that  only  166  millions 
Ex.  or  5*8  rupees  per  head  is  now  in  circulation,  the  remain- 
'  der  being  either  hoarded  or  converted  into  ornaments.  The 
practice  of  hoarding  is  gradually  going  out  except  in  rural 
tracts,  but  that  of  investing  money  in  jewels  is  probably  on 
the  increase.  Sir  David  Barbour  collected  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  hoarded,  more  especi¬ 
ally  in  Upper  India,  for  the  use  of  the  Eoval  Commission  on 
*  the  value  of  precious  metals.  He  estimated  the  quantity  of 
'  gold  and  silver  hoarded  since  1835  at  something  like '  300 


investment  in  anything  but  land.  The  hoards  of  thousands  of  farmers  were  dug  up 
from  the  ground,  hoisted  from  the  -well,  cut  out  of  the  mattress,  pulled  clown  the  chim¬ 
ney,  and  in  fact,  brought  to  light  from  all  sorts  of  secret  places  to  enable  M,  Thiers  to 

assured,  loofcoil  upon  the  subscription  to  the  national  loan  as  A  patriotic  act  for  which 

found  that  this  *  subscription  *  brought  them  an  annual  interest,  that  the  principal  sum 
had  a  fluctuating  value,  and  that  they  had  the  right  to  sell  their  own  investment  and 
buy  their  neighbours.’  They  thus  learnt  to  specnlate  and  now  the  French  peasant** 
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millions  Rx.  It  was  found  on  enquiry  that  the  people  living 
m  Simla  and  the  hills  had  absorbed  in  25  years  6‘6  crores  of 
rupees  worth  of  silver..  The  Maharajah  of  Burdwan  had  a 
large  hoard,  out  of  which  £230,000  were  brought  out  and 
the  Gwalior  regency  invested  3  millions,  sterling  in  Govern¬ 
ment  securities,  out  of  the  hoard  which  was  left  by  the  late 
Maharajah  A  native  prince  was  found  to  be  hoaiding  at 
the  rate  ot  £40,000  or  £o0,000  a  year.  Sir  David  Barbour 
was  of  opimon  that  the  introduction  of  banking  facilities 
n  o' ild  not  affect  the  habits  of  the  people  very  much  in  this 
respect ;  the  European  banks  took  deposits  from  any  body 
but  the  hoarding,  as  a  rule,  was  by  men  who  hoarded  so  little 
individually  that  no  bank  would  accept  their  deposits  •  nor 
would  they  themselves  be  willing  to  deposit  money  in  a  bank 
J.  is  obvious,  however,  that  if  sm.all  banks  were  established 
under  Government  guarantee,  like  the  Swiss  land  credit 
banks,  small  deposits  would  be  received  and  the  reluctance  of 
tne  people  to  make  deposits  would  be  gradually  overcome. 

J  ic  practice  of  hoarding  makes  an  immense  amount  of 
wealth  practically  useless  for  industrial  purposes,  and  if 
ei  en  a  third  part  of  the  wealth  thus  remaining  unutilized 
were  invested  m  industrial  undertakings,  it  would  brim? 
about  a  great  revolution  in  commerce.  Of  the  entire  amount 
ol  debt  of  the  Government  of  India,  viz., ,218  millions  Ex,  onlv 
millions  are  held  by  the  natives  of  the  country.  ]  00  millions 
Ex  invested  m  the  rupee  debt  would  pay  it  off  almost  entirely 
and  save  the  country  from  an  annual  remittance  of  4  millions 
Rx.  on  account  of  interest.  The  great  utility  of  small  banks 
a-,  contradistinguished  from  large  central  banks  in  this  resnect 
has  thus  been  explained  by  Mr.  Bagehot :  “A  single  mono¬ 
polist  issuer  of  notes,  like  the  bank  of  France,  advertises  bank¬ 
ing  slowly.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Swiss  banks,  where 
there  is  always  one  or  more  in  every  canton,  diffuse  banking 
rapidly.  The  reason  is  that  a  central  hank  which  is  governed 
in  the  capital  and  descends  to  a  country  district  has  much 
tewer  modes  of  lending  money  safely  than  a  bank,  of  which 
the  partners  belong  to  that  district  and  know  the  men  and 

tkmgsin i  it. . But  the  mass  of  loans  in  a 

rural  district  are  of  small  amount;  the  bills  to  be  discounted 
are  trifling ;  the  persons  borrowing  are  of  small  means  and 
only  local  repute ;  the  value  of  any  property  they  wish  to 
pledge  depends  upon  local  changes  and  circumstances.  A 
lender  who  lives  in  the  district,  who  has  always  lived  there 
whose  whole  mind  is  a  history  of  the  district  and  its  changes! 
is  easily  able  to  lend  money  safely  there.  But  a  manager  de¬ 
puted  by  a  single  central  establishment  does  so  with  diffi¬ 
culty.  I  he  worst  people  will  come  to  him  and  ask  for  loans. 


His  ignorance  is  a  mark  ior  all  ihe  shrewd  and  ei*a%. people 
thereabouts,  lie  will  have  endless  difficulties  in  establishing 
the  circulation  of  the  distant  bank,  because  he  1ms  not  the 
knowledge,  which  alone  can  teach  him  how  to  issue  that 
circulation  with  safety.”  Jt  is  from  this  point  of  view  that 
it  is  important  that  the  banks  established  in  the  rural  tracts 
should  have  in  its  directorate  non-official  members  with  local 
experience.  The  existence  of  such  banks  will  also,  to  some 
extent,  diminish  the  practice  of  investing  money  in  jewels. 
So  long  as  money  is  kept  idle,  pressure  is  put  upon  the 
head  of  the  household  by  the  female  members  of  the  family 
to  lay  out  the  money  in  the  purchase  of  jewels ;  when  it  is 
lodged  in  a  bank  and  earns  interest,  the  pressure  and  the 
temptation  to  yield  to  it  would  be  considerably  less.  There 
are,  of  course,  reasons  founded  on  social  necessities,  which 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  practice  of  purchasing 
jewels  for  women  over  and  above  those  arising  from  a  desire 
for  their  personal  adornment.  These  are,  first,  that,  as  jewels 
are  under  the  personal  control  of  the  female  members  of  the 
family  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  form  of  property 
would  be,  and  less  subject  to  the  interference  of  their  hus¬ 
bands,  sons,  or  other  relations,  provision  intended  for  them 
takes  this  form;  and  secondly,  as  the  Hindu  law  does  not 
give  a  share  in  the  father’s  property  to  the  daughters, 
social  usages  founded  on  natural  sentiment  supplement  the 
deficiencies  of  the  law  in  this  manner. 


Another  great  advantage  likely  to  result  from  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  banking  facilities  is  the  extension  of  the  use  of  credit 
instruments,  and  the  saving  affected  by  the  economizing  of 
the  use  of  coin.  There  has  been  a  considerable  extension  of 
the  circulation  of  bank  notes  during  the  last  two  years,  the 
value  of  circulation  amounting  to  24  crores  of  rupees  against 
a  value  of  6  crores  of  rupees  in  1864.  The  circulation  of 
bank  notes  not  covered  by  coin  or  bullion  has  been  increased 
to  7  crores  of  rupees.  This  represents  a  saving  in  interest 
at  4  per  cent,  of  nearly  28  lakbs  of  rupees.  The  precious 
metals  needed  for  currency  purposes  have  to  be  purchased 
for  value  like  any  other  commodity,  and  if  coin  could  be 
econotnized 123  by  extension  of  other  forms  of  credit,  the 
necessity  for  enlarging  the  metallic  currency  with  the  growing 
needs  of  trade  and  commerce  would  be  partly  at  least  counter¬ 
acted,  and  this  would  be  a  very  great  benefit. 


IV. — Absence  of  Divebsite  of  Occupations  and  Necessity 

FOB  ENOOUKAGINO  GeNEBAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

101.  The  next  group  of  questions  has  reference  to  the 
Tte  to*,  connected  ueeees*ty  f°r  providing  sufficient  safe- 
with  *  p.«'ur»  «f  *io  guards  to  prevent  the  increase  of  popula- 
^jnfotion  reo»pitu.  tion  pressing  on  the  land  to  such  an  extent 
.  e  as  to  cause  a  deterioration  in  the  standard 

of  living  of  the  masses.  The  principal  dangers  of  the  present 
economic  position  in  this  respect  have  been  described  to  be  (1)  \ 
the  absence  of  diversity  of  occupations  and  the  crowding  of  : 
the  population. on  a  single  resource,  viz.,  agriculture;  (2)  the  : 
•necessity,  as  population  increases,  for  bringing  under  cultiva-  ‘ 
tion  the  poorer  soils  which  are  peculiarly  liable  to  the  effects 
of  droughts  and  yield  a  very  precarious  subsistence  to  the 
cultivators ;  (3)  the  large  exports  of  agricultural  produce  to  : 
fqreigo  countries  tending  to  impoverish  the  soil  and  diminish 
its  yield  ;  and  (4)  the  lack  of  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  of  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge,  and  of  means  among  the  agricultural  classes 
to  repair  the  waste  caused  by  the  export  of  agricultural  pro-  ' 
duae,  by  the  adoption  of  improved  methods  of  cultivation,  or 
by  opening  out  new  paths  of  industry  with  the  aid  of  wealth 
obtained  in  return  for  the  produce  exported. 

I  have  in  the  last  section  examined  the  actual  position 
as  regards  the  pressure  of  population  on  the  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence.  .The  conclusions  arrived  at  may  be  here  briefly 
recapitulated.  During  the  last  forty  years  there  has  been  great 
increase  of  production  owing  to  (1)  the  extension  of  the  area 
of  cultivation  of  food-crops;  (2)  the  extension  of  the  area 
irrigated  by  large  works  constructed  by  Government,  and  by 
small  works,  such  as  wells,  constructed  by  the  cultivators 
at  their  own  expense;  (3)  the  extension  of  the  area  grown 
with  valuable  commercial  crops ;  and  (4)  improvement  in  the 
:  methods  of  cultivation  in  placeB  where  there  is  a  fairly  con¬ 
stant  remunerative  market  for  the  produce  grown.  Of  this 
increase  of  production  a  very  large  portion  has  been  absorbed 
in  the  increase  of  population  which  has  taken  place,  and  the 
remainder  in  improving  the  standard  of  living  of  all  classes. 
The  improvement  that  has  taken  place  among  the  higher  and 
•Muddle  classes  is  evidenced  by  the  higher  and  more  costly 
style  of  living  which  has  undoubtedly  come  into  vogue  among 
these  classes.  It  is,  however,  the  case  of  the  landless  labour- 
tog  classes  that  is  always  one  for  anxiety  whenever  there  is 
;  a  large  increase  in  population ;  and,  as  regards  these  classes, 
:dt  has  been  shown  that  their  condition  has  not  to  any  way 
deteriorated,  but  on  the  contrary  has  to  some  extent  improved. 
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AH  legal  impediments  in  the  way  of  these  classes  bettering  their 
condition  have  been  removed ;  employment  is  procurable  in 
all  normal  seasons ;  and  an  appreciable  number  of  persons 
belonging  to  those  classes  have  been  able  to  save  money, 
purchase  landed  property  and  rise  in  the  social  scale,  thus 
setting  a  stimulating  example  to  the  bulk  of  their  brethren 
who,  owing  to  want  of  means,  ability  or  opportunities,  still 
continue  in  the  old  state  of  degradation.  The  complaint  that 
one  often  hears  in  most  places  is  that  labourers  are  difficult 
to  get  for  the  old  customary  rates  of  wages,  and  that  it  is 
necessary  either  to  pay  them  higher  rates  of  grain  wages  or 
larger  allowances  in  the  shape  of  perquisites  to  make  them 
work  willingly  or  with  zeal.  This  shows  that  a  struggle  bf 
going  on  to  adjust  the  old  customary  rates  of  wages  to  the 
new  conditions  under  which  there  is  increasing  mobility  of 
labour.124  The  signs  of  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
these  classes  must,  of  course,  be  comparatively  less  marked, 
but  it  is  none  the  less  certain.  Wo  have  also  seen  to  what 
extent  the  complaint  that  the  expansion  of  foreign  trade  has 
destroyed  the  indigenous  industries  other  than  agriculture  is 
well-founded,  The  spinning  and  weaving  industries  have, 
undoubtedly,  suffered  severely,  the  former  having  dwindled 
to  very  small  proportions  indeed.  The  weaving  industry  has 
not,  however,  suffered  to  the  extent  generally  believed  for 
two  reasons  j  viz.,  first,  the  working  population  in  the  rural 
tracts  in  the  inland  districts,  where  the  cold  in  the  winter 
months  is  severer  than  elsewhere,  still  use  the‘  durable  and 
warm  clothing  woven  out  of  country  thread  ;  and  secondly, 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  imported  machine-made  cloths  have, 
to  a  great  extent,  superseded  country  cloth  used  bv  the 
higher  and  middle  classes  for  male  attire,  there  has  been 
considerable  extension  of  demand  for  female  colored  cloths 
of  the  finer  varieties  woven  in  the  country  owing  to  reduc- 


,  thf 1  P1IC®  “  acoount  °f  the  cheapness  of  imported 
t  read.  As  a  set-off  against  the  decadence  of  spinning  in¬ 
dustry,  we  have  the  outturn  of  the  spinning  mills,  which  is 
daily  increasing,  and  which  bids  fair  to  entble  the  country 

\grTd  il0St  UUder  the  stress  of  Manchester 
competition.  So  far,  however,  as  the  spinning  and  weav¬ 
ing  classes  are  concerned,  the  extension  of  the  mills  will  of 
course,  accelerate  their  decline.  The  iron  smelting  industry 
.  near]y  leased,  but  this  is  due  to  the  scarcity  of  fuel  The 
cheapness  of  imported  iron  and  other  metals,  and  the  gradual 
iiiti  oduction  of  metal  vessels  among  classes  of  the  population 
nhich  were  formerly  using  earthen  vessels  have  given 
extended  employment  to  the  workers  in  metals.  The  artisan 
r-^sses— masons,  carpenters,  &c.,—  are  well  off  and  find 
employment  at  remunerative  wages  both  on  Government 
<  '  liar  way  works,  and  m  the  construction  of  substantial 
•  a  Jumgs,  which  are  springing  up  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
lue  native  shipping  industry  has  declined,  but  this  simply 
means  that  the  old  expensive  modes  of  carriage  by  native  craft 
have  been  superseded  by  cheaper  carriage  bf  ocean  steamers, 
the  producers  of  the  export  articles  profiting  by  the  differ- 
,  m  the  cost.  It  is  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  freight  that 
has  enabled  the  mill-manufactured  yarns  and  cloths  of  Bombay 
to  enter  into  competition  with  Manchester  for  the  markets  of 
-finna  and  Japan  Newfields  of  employment  have  been  opened 

m  connection  with  coffee,  tea,  cinchona  and  indigo  industries, 
cotton  mills  and  presses.  The  railways,  roads  and  canals 
vvlijch  have  come  into  existence  afford  increased  employment 
to  the  surplus  population  during  the  non-cultivation  season 
to  a  greater  extent  than  was  the  case  in  the  past.  The 
expansion  of  the  tanning  industry  has  specially  benefited  the 
lo  west  classes  of  the  population  in  particular  places,  the  wages 
given  for  tanning  being  higher  than  for  other  kinds  of  work, 
as  owing  to  religious  prejudices  the  ordinary  labourers  do 
not  compete  for  employment  on  tanning  works.  I  have 
not  alluded  to  the  decay  of  the  Indian  art  industries  and 
or  the  classes  engaged  in  them.  The  proportion  of  the 
population  affected  is  numerically  small,  and  though  on  other 
grounds  the  decay  of  Indian  art  may  be  a  matter  for  regret, 
it  can  only  be  assigned  a  subordinate  place  in  an  enquiry 
re  ei  ring  to  the  economic  condition  of  the  general  population. 

The  increase  of  population,  then,  has  not,  so  far,  pressed  on 
the  means  of  subsistence  to  such  an  extent  as  to  causo  a 
deterioration  m  the  standard  of  living  of  the  population  as  a 
whole,  and  this  is  conclusively  shown  by  the  fact  that  (he 


prices  of  food-grains (luring  recent  normal  years  have  not  been 
higher  thnu  the  average  prices  of  years  prior  to  the  famine  of 
187G-78,  notwithstanding  that  in  tine  intervening  period  there 
has  been  a  great  fall  in  fcho  value  of  silver.  In  this  connection 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  tendency  of  increase  of  popula¬ 
tion  accompanied  by  a  more  than  corresponding  increase  of 
wealth  is  generally  not  to  augment  the  share  of  wealth  of  the 
different  classes  in  a  uniform  ratio,  but  to  improve  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  such  sections  of  the  society  as  are  able  to  profit  by  the 
opportunities  afforded  by  tbe  new  re/jlim  in  a  marked  degree, 
while  benefiting  in  a  less  degree  other  sections  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  in  some  cases  even  rendering  the  condition 
of  the  very  lowest  landless  classes  of  the  population  harder 
than  before.  The  following  illustration,  in  which  the  figures 
assumed  are  entirely  hypothetical,  will  show  what  is  meant. 
If  the  average  income  per  head  of  the  population  were, 
twenty  years  ago,  Rs.  80  per  annum,  and  if  wealth  has  since 
increased  by  30  per  cent,  while  the  population  has  increased 
by  15  per  cent..,  the  income  per  head  of  the  population  at' 
present  would  be  a  little  less  than  Rs.  34  per  annum.  The 
income  of  all  classes,  however,  would  uot  have  iucreased  in 
tbe  ratio  of  34  to  30,  but  that  of  the  higher  and  more  intelli¬ 
gent  classes  would  have  increased  iu  a  greater  ratio,  while 
that  of  the  less  intelligent  aud  helpless  classes  in  a  smaller 
ratio  or  even  diminished.  The  peculiarly  satisfactory  feature 
of  the  present  position  is  that  the  condition  of  the  lowest 
classes  has  not  in  any  way  deteriorated,  but,  ont.be  contrary, 
iu  so  far  as  these  classes  have  been  able  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  for  employment  opened  out  to  them,  has 
improved  for  three  reasons,  viz.,  the  prices  of  food-grains, 
which  rose  enormously  between  the  years  I860  and-  1870 
owing  to  special  causes,  declined  afterwards,  while  the  money 
wages  which  had  risen  at  the  same  time  remained  steady 
or  even  increased  ;  the  prices  of  imported  articles,  chiefly 
clothing  and  metals,  declined ;  and  the  abolition  of  slavery  and 
serfdom,  and  the  discouragement  by  Government  in  adminis¬ 
trative  arrangements  of  all  social  rules  and  usages  tending  to 
depress  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  have  ensured  to 
;  these  classes  greater  opportunities  for  employment  and 
greater  security  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  earnings.125 


■»  I  have  dwelt  at  greater  length  . 
during  the  last  twenty  years  in  a  reply  i 
criticisms  which  appeared  in  an  article  i 
given  in  appendix  VI.-D.  (1)  extracts  i 
Torsied  nature  not  possessing  any  but  vei 


nbtishfcd  by  n: 
the  Calcutta 
•om  my  reply 


■n  of  the  pressure  of  population 
io  in  tho  Madras  Mail  to  certain 
Review  of  January  1803.  1  have 
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102.  We  have  further  seen  that  production  cannot  go  on 
continually  increasing  as  fa,st  as  the  popu- 

°  Bene™  ^tion^  unless  there  is  a  continual  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  intelligence,  spirit  of  enter¬ 
prise  and  habits  of  thrift  of  all  classes,  and  that  to  secure 
this  end,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  education  should 
be  diffused  as  widely  as  possible.  It  will  therefore  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  glance  briefly  at  what  has  been  done  and  what 
remains  to  do  in  this  direction. 

I  have  printed  as  appendix  VI. -D.  (2)  a  brief  account  of 
the  progress  of  education  during  the  last  20  years  kindly 
tarnished  me  by  Mr.  S.  Sesbaiyar,  Professor  in  the  Kumba- 
konam  College.  Considering  the  short  period  during  which 
educational  measures  have  been  at  work,  the  advance  made 
has  been  astonishingly  rapid.  During  the  last  20  years  the 
number  of  collegiate  institutions  for  higher  education  have 
increased  from  12  to  35,  and  the  attendance  of  scholars  from 
•385  to  3,200.  The  number  of  candidates  who  appeared  for 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  examination  in  1891  was  548 
against  65  in  1871.  The  total  number  of  persons  who  had 
passed  the  examination  since  the  Madras  University  was 
established  up  to  1871  was  only  197,  but  the  number  up  to 
1891  increased  to  2,679.  The  number  of  persons  who  had 
passed  the  First  Examination  in  Arts  was  852  up  to  1871. 
and  7,866  up  to  1891. 

In  secondary  education  also  there  has  been  similar  ad¬ 
vance.  The  number  of  candidates  who  appeared  for  the 
Matriculation  examination  has  increased  from  1,358  in  1871  to 
7,002  in  1891.  It  has  been  calculated  that  75  per  cent,  of  the 
pupils  who  pass  the  Matriculation  examination  read  for  the 
First  Examination  in  Arts  and  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  pupils 
who  pass  the  latter  read  for  the  B.A.  examination.  The  ; 
number  of  pupils  receiving  secondary  instruction  in  schools 
was  32,000  in  1891. 

Primary  education  has  advanced  still  more  rapidly.  In 
1871,  there  were  1,606  primary  schools  for  boys  registered 
in  the  official  returns  with  an  attendance  of  43,000  pupils. 
In  1891  the  number  of  primary  schools  registered  was 
21,000  with  an  attendance  of  560,000.  The  figures  for  the 
latter  year  include  pupils  in  indigenous  pia.l  schools  which 
have  been  improved  and  brought  under  the  inspection  and 
superintendence  of  the  Educational  Department  subsequent 
to  1871 ;  but  making  allowance  for  this  circumstance,  the 
progress  made  will  still  be  seen  to  be  very  remarkable. 
The  number  of  candidates  who  appeared  for  the  Primary 


school  examination  in  1891  wa«  105000,  of  whom  12,000  were 
declared  to  have  passed.  The  recent  orders  issued  by  Gov¬ 
ernment,  making  it  obligatory  on  candidates  for  vilWofficea 
to  pass  this  examination  have  given  a  great  impetus  to  the 
extension  of  primary  education  which  will  progress  even 
more  rapidly  than  it  has  done  hitherto.  Night-schools  have 
been  established  in  several  places  for  the  education ,  of  the 
labouring  classes.  There  were  802  such  schools  ln  1892  with 
an  attendance  of  14,771  pupils.  Special  measures  are  now 
being  taken  for  the  instruction  of  Pariahs  and  other  degraded 
classes  of  the  population. 

,  Schools  for  the  education  of  girls  aided  by  Government 
;  may  be  said  to  have  almost  come  into  existence  since  1871. 
In  1891  there  were  1,021  schools  with  an  attendance  of  48,090 
pupils.  Including  the  girls  attending  boys’  schools  the  total 
number  of  girls  under  instruction  .was  8f,715.  Female  can¬ 
didates  appeared  for  the  Matriculation  examination  of  the 
Madras  University  for  the  first  time  in  1877.  Since  then 
314  candidates  hate  been  examined  up  to  1892,  of  whom  171 
were  declared  to  have  passed,  34  in  the  first  class.  Of  the 
number  passed,  however,  26  were  Native  Christians,  57  East 
Indians  and  84  Europeans  and  3  Fames. 

Great  as  has  been  tlie  advance  made  since  1871  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  past,  there  is  almost  unlimited  scope  for 
further  progress,  when  it  .is  remembered  that  education,  in 
however  elementary  a  form,  has  touched  the  merest  fringe 
of  the  population,  and  that  there  is  a  dense  mass  heneath 
which  has  yet  to  be  brought  under  its  influence.  This  has 
been  clearly  shown  by  Dr.  Duncan  in  his  very  interesting 
report  on  public  instruction  for  the  year  1891-92.  He 
:  points  out  that  out  of  every  1,000  boys  between  the  ages  of 
5  and  9  years  who  ought  to  be  under  instruction,  230  or  be¬ 
tween  one-fourth  and  one-fifth  are  receiving  instruction,  the 
remaining  three-fourths  being  allowed  to  grow  up  absolutely 
illiterate.  Again  out  of  every  1,000  boys  between  the  ages  of 
10  and  14  years  who  might  be  expected  to  be  in  the  ‘lower, 
secondary  stage  ’  as  regards  instruction,  only  12  receive  such 
instruction.  And  out  of  1,000  boys  between  the  ages  of  15 
and  19  who  might,  if  circumstances  permitted,  be  expected  to 
be  in  the  ‘  upper-secondary  ’  stage,  only  six  reach  that  stan- 
,  dard.  Lastly,  only  26  out  of  every  10,000  young  men  between 
the  ages  of  20  and  24  enjoy  the  benefits  of  collegiate  educa¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Duncan’s  remarks  in  regard  to  higher  education 
are  specially  worth  quoting,  as  considerable  misapprehension 
prevails  on  the  question  of  collegiate  instruction  having  over- 
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passed  its  due  limits.  He  observes  :  “  These  figures  show- 
liow  little  reason  there  is  for  the  not  uncommon  opinion  that 
collegiate  education  is  advancing  too  rapidly  and  extending 
itself  too  widely.  The  growing  cost  of  living,  especially  in 
large  towns,  the  comparatively  poor  prospects  of  a  successful 
career  after  graduating,  owing  to  the  very  keen  competition 
that  exists  for  employment  in  almost  all  the  branches  of  the 
public  or  the  private  service — these  and  other  similiar  con¬ 
siderations  will  tend  to  deter  all  except  young  men  favorably 
circumstanced  as  regards  means  or  possessed  of  exceptionally 
good  natural  ability,  from  entering  on  a  collegiate  course  of 
instruction.”  The  results  of  the  higher  education  too,  so  far 
as  they  have  gone,  have  been,  on  the  whole,  most  beneficial. 
There  "has  been  a  distinct  improvement  in  both  the  public  and 
private  morality  of  all  those  who  have  come  under  its  influence. 
Many  unreasonable  prejudices  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
progress  of  the  country  are  being  silently  transformed  into 
practices  more  in  consonance  with  the  spirit  of  the  present 
times  and  less  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  the  community, 
and  the  way  is  being  gradually  prepared  for  still  greater 
social  changes.  Brahmin  young  men,  who  would  never  have 
dreamed  of  working  in  a  dissecting  room  in .  a  medical 
laboratory  or  of  crossing  the  sea  to  serve  in  Burma, 
have  little  scruple  now  in  taking  up  work  of  either  kind. 
These  results  are  entirely  due  to  the  forces  which  have 
been  set  in  motion  by  the  British  Government,  among  which 
the  system  of  education  introduced  by  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  potent ;  and  as  the  Government  is  precluded  by 
differences  of  race  and  religion  from  actively  interfering 
to  help  on  or  regulate  these  changes,  it  is  all  the  more  incum¬ 
bent  on  it  to  afford  indirect  encouragement  by  concentra¬ 
ting  all  its  efforts  for  the  advance  of  education.  _  In  all  poor 
countries  the  persons  who  first  come  under  the  influence  of 
education  are  not  the  scions  of  the  aristocracy,  but  scholars 
sprung  from  the  poorer  classes,  who  from  religious  motives 
devote  themselves  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge ;  and  this  was 
the  case  in  England  itself  500  years  ago,  when  the  English 
universities  swarmed  with  thousands  of  poor  scholars  who 


were  fed  at  alma-houses  or  who  literally  hogged  their  bread 
from  door  to  door.  The  education  of  those  poor  scholars  was 
provided  out  of  the  income  of  religious  endowments  founded 
both  by  sovereigns  and  private  individuals.  The  dissociation 
of  education  from  religion  in  this  country  under  the  British 
Government  has  rendered  this  resource  unavailable,  and  un¬ 
less  the  State  supports  higher  education  in  a  liberal  manner 
the  progress  of  the  country  will  be  seriously  arrested.  The 
outlay  on  higher  education  will  prove  in  the  long  run  to 
be  a  most  profitable  investment  even  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view.  As  observed  by  Mr.  Marshall  :  “  Tin; 
wisdom  of  expending  public  and  private  funds  on  educa¬ 
tion  is  not  to  be  measured  by  its  direct  fruits  alone.  It  will 
be  profitable  as  a  mere  investment  to  give  the  masses  of  the 
people  much  greater  opportunities  than  they  can  generally 
avail  themselves  of.  For  by  this,  many  who  would  have 
died  unknown  get  the  start  that  is  required  to  bring  out  their 
latent  abilities.  And  the  economical  value  of  one  great  indus¬ 
trial  genius  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  a  whole  town.  One  new  idea,  such  as  Bessemer’s  chief 
invention,  adds  as  much  to  England’s  productive  power  as  the 
labour  of  a  hundred  thousand  men.  Less  direct,  but  not  less 
in  importance  is  the  aid  given  to  production  by  such  medical 
discoveries  as  those  of  Jenner  or  Pasteur  which  increase  our 
health  and  working  power,  and  again  by  scientific  work,  such 
as  that  of  mathematics  or  biology,  even  though  many  genera¬ 
tions  may  pass  away  before  it  bears  visible  fruit  in  greater 
material  well-being.  All  that  is  spent  during  many  years 
in  opening  the  means  of  higher  education  to  the  masses  would 
be  well  paid  for,  if  it  called  out  one  more  Newton  or  Darwin, 
Shakespeare  or  Beethoven.”  It  may  be  that  the  chances  of  the 
appearance  of  such  great  benefactors  of  the  human  race  who 
widen  the  bounds  of  knowledge  are  too  remote  to  justify 
a  large  outlay  on  higher  education  in  a  poor  country,  but  the 
urgent  necessity  that  exists  for  effecting  reforms  in  practices 
which  retard  the  material  well-being  of  the  nation,  and  the 
extreme  improbability  of  the  occurrence  in  this  country  of  any 
religious  upheaval  which,  under  favourable  conditions,  often 
has  the  effect-  of  imbuing  whole  peoples  with  a  new  spirit 
and  l:>3r  a  sudden  impulse  of  lifting  them  high  in  the  scale  of 
civilization,  render  the  rapid  advance  of  secular  education 
almost  the  only  available  resource  for  social  regeneration  and 
progress ;  and  no  amount  of  money  expended  by  the  State 
would  be  ill-spent  in-perfecting  this  instrument.  This  beiugso, 
there  need  be  no  fear  that  higher  education  is  being  pushed 


on  too  rapidly,  for,  as  observed  by  Dr.  Duncan,  the  growing 
cost  of  living  and  the  difficulty  of- obtaining  entrance  into  the 
liberal  professions  will,  of  themselves,  fix  the  saturation  point 
beyond  which  a  literary  education  will  not  be  absorbed  in 
the  existing  circumstances  -of  the  country.  These  consider¬ 
ations  apply  with  even  greater  force  in  the  case  of  female  edu-' 
cation,  which  is  still  in  its  infancy,  for  whereas  20  per  cent, 
of  boys  between  the  ages  of  5  and  9  years  are  under  instruc¬ 
tion,  only  4  per  cent,  of  girls  of  the  same  ages  are  taught  even 
the  three  R’s.  The  enormous  disproportion  in  the  advance 
in  education  of  Indian  men  and  women  is  recognised  on  all 
hands  to  be  one  of  the  most  serious  dfficulties  in  the  way  of 
social  progress. 

While  higher  and  secondary  education  are  required  for 
the  higher  and  the  middle  classes  who  must  lead  industrial 
movements  and  promote  social  progress,  the  salvation  of  the 
lower  classes  lies  in  the  diffusion  of  elementary  education. 
O  wing  to  the  bulk  of  the  land  in  the  country  being  held 
in  small  farms  by  a  poor  peasantry,  the  adoption  of  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  cultivation  with  a  view  to  raise  food  for 
a  growing  population  will  be  possible  only  if  there  is  a  general 
quickeuing  of  intelligence  among  them  sufficient  to  overcome 
the  spirit  of  routine  and  the  tenacious  hold  which  traditional 
practices  have  over  a  proverbially  conservative  class.  More¬ 
over,  the  only  effectual  check  to  overpopulation  is  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  standard  of  comfort  by  the  multiplication 
of  innocuous  secondary  wants  and  diffusion  of  a  feeling  of 
self-respect  among  the  masses  which  prevents  this  standard 
of  comfort  being  lowered — a  result  which  can  be  brought  about 
by  education  alone.  Elementary  instruction  must,  therefore, 
be  pushed  on  as  fast  as  funds  and  teachers  can  be  provided.  It 
would  doubtless  be  a  mistake  to  adopt  any  scheme  of  compul¬ 
sory  State  education,  as  is  sometimes  advocated,  because  the 
margin  of  the  earnings  of  a  poor  family  in  this  country  over 
and  above  what  is  required  for  mere  subsistence  is  so  small 
that  it  cannot  afford  to  dispense  with  the  wages  of  labour 
earned  by  the  juvenile  members  of  the  family.  In  fact,  no  com¬ 
pulsory  measures  undertaken  by  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  a 
large  population  can  be  successful  unless  a  very  large  majority 
of  the  population  acquiesce  in  and  feel  the  necessity  for  such 
measures,  and  the  aid  of  the  State  is  invoked  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  enforcing  the  performance  by  recusant  individuals  of 
duties  recognised  by  public  opinion.  But  there  cannot  be  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  extension  of  elementary  education 
should  be  recognized  as  being  of  prime  necessity  in  the  existing 
situation,  and  as  an  essential  pre-requisite  for  carrying  out 
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improvements  of  every  kind,  and  that  its  continued  ranid 
advance  should  he  provided  for.  1 

Another  most  pleasing  feature  in  connection  with  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  education  is  the  extent  to  which  the  taste  for  field 
sports  and  manly  exercises  is  spreading  among  the  sehool- 
going  population  and  the  youth  of  the  country.  The  advance 
made  m  this  direction  during  the  last  ten  years  has  been  re¬ 
markable  and  is  calculated  to  dispel  tlie“fears  which  were 
once  entertained  in  regard  to  the  danger  of  the  mental  strain 
caused  by  the  new  exotic  education  resulting  in  stunted 
growth  and  deteriorated  physique. 

303.  Agricultural  education  is,  of  course,  of  the  greatest 
Agricultural  education.  lraP°rtance  in  this  country,  where 'DO  per 
cent,  of  the  population  is  either  engaged  in 
agriculture  or  in  _  subsidiary  operations  connected  with  this 
industry,  and  this  question  lias  much  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  Madras  Government  since  1873,  when  the  Saidapet  Agri¬ 
cultural  Farm  and  School  were  established.  'There  cannot 
1m  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  duties  and  responsibi¬ 
lities  of  Government  in  the  direction  of  improving  agri¬ 
cultural  methods  both  on  account  of  the  intimate  association 
of  it  with  land,  the  revenue  derived  from  which  forms  the 
mainstay  of  Indian  finance,  and  because  the  bulk  of  the  land 
is  held  m  small  farms  by  peasant  proprietors  who  are  too 
poor  and  dispirited  to  depart  from  established  routine  and 
adopt  new  processes  without  aid  and  encouragement  from 
Government.  The  results  from  the  point  of  view  of  improved 
processes  and  scientific  agriculture  have  not  perhaps  been 
commensurate  with  the  efforts  made,  though  there  is  not 
inuch  reason  for  disappointment  when  the  economic  condi- 
tions  applicable  to  the  case  are  taken  into  account.  In  all 
countries  improvements  in  agriculture  are  made  slowly  and 
by  insensible  degrees,  and  as  Mr.  Tborold  Rogers  has  pointed 
out,  even  in  England  it  took  a  hundred  years  to  naturalize 
turnip  culture,  and  nearly  as  long  to  diffuse  the  principle  of 
artificial  selection  in  cattle.  The  conditions  under  which 
agriculture  has  to  be  practised  in  this  country  differ  so  totally 
frorn  those  of  England  that  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that 
the  development  of  this  industry  will  follow  the  same  lines 
ir*  •  c  iiW0  countries.  The  two  most  important  respects  in 
which  the  conditions  differ  are— first,  that  whereas  in  England 
one  of  the  main  problems  of  agriculture  is  getting  rid  of 
excessive  moisture,  in  this  country  the  difficulty  lies  in  obtain¬ 
ing  and  retaining  moisture  for  the  growth  of  crops,  the 
former  being,  of  course,  much  more  capable  of  regulation  and 
much  less  dependent  upon  fortuitous  circumstances  not 


modifiable  by  human  action  than  the  latter ;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  breeding  and  fattening  of  cattle  in  England  for 
meat  make  it  remunerative  to  retain  the  greater  portion 
of  cultivable  lands  for  purposes  of  pasture,  thereby  con¬ 
tracting  the  area  available  for  being  put  under  corn  crops, 
providing  cattle  manure  for  these  crops,  and  enabling  the 
farmer  to  diversify  corn  crops  with  restorative  crops  which  are 
useful  as  food  for  cattle — conditions  favorable  to  intensive 
farming  which,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  cultivators  and  re¬ 
ligious  prohibition  as  regards  the  consumption  of  cattle  meat, 
are  absent  in  this  country.127  Hitherto  the  increased  pro¬ 
duction  required  to  meet  increase  of  population  has  been  met 
by  extension  of  cultivation  of  lands  of  all  except  the  poorest 
descriptions,  by  the  extension  of  large  irrigation  works  con¬ 
structed  by  Government  and  of  small  works,  such  as  wells, 
constructed  by  the  ryots  themselves,  and  by  the  stimulus 
given  to  production  in  backward  and  hitherto  inaccessible 
tracts  by  the  extension  of  communication  and  the  cheapening 
of  the  cost  of  carriage.  As  these  resources  are  becoming,  to  a 
great  extent,  exhausted,  the  two  dangers  now  apprehended 
are  first,  the  necessity  to  bring  under  cultivation  the  poorer 
classes  of  soil  peculiarly  liable  to  the  effects  of  droughts,  and 
secondly,  the  impoverishment  of  the  soil,  owing  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  exports  of  agricultural  produce — .chiefly  oil-seeds.  The 
first  danger  is,  to  some  extent,  guarded  against  by  imposing 
pretty  high  assessments  on  lands  of  the  lowest  classes  and 
by  enclosing  poor  soils  for  fuel  and  fodder  reserves  and  thus 
preventing  their  being  taken  up  for  cultivation.  These  mea¬ 
sures  have,  however,  to  be  adopted  very  cautiously  to  prevent 
hardship  to  the  agricultural  classes  by  unduly  enhancing  the 
assessment  of  holdings  containing  poor  lands  and  by  depriving 
them  of  grazing  grounds  for  cattle.  As  regards  deterioration 
of  the  soil,  the  opinions  of  scientific  experts  who  have  examined 
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ihc  subject,  as  already  stated,  go  to  show  that  there  is  no 
proor  as  yet  of  any  deterioration  having  taken  place,  but  that 
there  is  reason  to  apprehend  such  deterioration  in  the  future 
should  the  exports  of  agricultural  produce— chiefly  seeds— 
increase  at  the  rate  they  have,  and  manorial  substances,  such 
as  bones,  should  continue  to  bo  exported  in  increasing  quanti¬ 
ties.  file  exports  of  agricultural  produce,  however,  bear  now 
^,,a  sraa‘l  proportion  to  the  total  agricultural  production 
ot  the  country,  and  bones  have  been  ascertained  not  to  be 
exported  to  any  appreciable  extent  from  this  presidency. 
.Nevertheless,  the  dangers  referred  to  should  be  provided 
against,  and  this  can  be  done  only  by  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  of  improved  agricultural  principles  and  practices 
among  the  ryots  and  by  the  establishment  of  -agricultural 
banks  already  referred  to,  which  will  enable  the  ryots  to  adopt 
agricultural  improvements  when  the  conditions  of  the  market 
admit  of  then-  adoption  with  advantage.  The  efforts  of  agri¬ 
cultural  officers  for  bringing  about  agricultural  improvement 
were  not  successful  at  the  outset,  because  there  was  a  disposi¬ 
tion  among  them  to  condemn  native  methods  of  cultivation 
wholesale  without  stopping  to  inquire  whether  the  conditions 
ot  the  case  admitted  of  European  methods  being ,  adopted. 
1  he  failure  of  the  Said&pet  Farm  itself  to  vield  profitable 
results,  has  since  produced  a  re-action,  and  the  tendencv  has 
perhaps  been  to  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  hold  that  the 
ryot  has  nothing  to  learn  in  this  direction.  The  fact  is  that 
m  this  as  in  other  things  the  ryot  is  neither  so  stupid  as 
not  to  be  alive  to  his  interests  when  the  desirability  of  adopt¬ 
ing  an  improvement  is  demonstrated  to  him  in  the  only 
way  m  which  he  can  understand,  viz.,  by  showing  that  it 
will  pay  under  the  conditions  under  which  he  has  to  work ; 
n101’ 1S,  Le  ?°  enterprising  and  watchful  as  to  dispense  with 
skilled  assistance  and  guidance.  For  the  purpose  of  furnish¬ 
ing  him  with  this  assistance  and  guidance,  agricultural  ex¬ 
periments  have  to  be  tried  under  as  diverse  conditions  as 
possible  jn  a  great  many  parts  of  the  country  when  the 
requisite  agency  for  conducting  the  experiments  can  be  pro¬ 
vided.  The  Government  Agricultural  College  should  be  able 
to  provide  the  necessary  subordinate  agency  which  should  be 
made  to  work  under  local  committees,  and  the  co-ordination 
and  tabulation  of  results  obtained  should  be  conducted  under 
.  the  advibe  and  superintendence  of  a  skilled  scientific  expert' 
trained  m  England.  To  attain  this  object,  the  Agricultural 
Committee  appointed  by  Lord  Connemara’s  government  sug- 
gested  the  establishment  of  agricultural  schools  and  farms  in 
halt  a  dozen  stations  to  start  with;  but  though  three  years  have 
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since  elapsed,  no  action  has  as  yet  been  taken  on  the  commit  ■> 
tee’s  suggestions,  because  the  Government  of  India  has  taken 
up  the  question  and  has  not  been  able  to  arrive  at  any  final 
decision  regarding  it.  The  matter,  however,  seems  to  be 
entirely  one  for  the  local  Government  to  deal  with,  and  it  is 
undesirable  that  further  delay  should  be  permitted  in  taking 
action  in  the  matter.  It  would  not,  of  course,  do  to  look  for 
any  immediate  visible  results  from  the  establishment  of  these 
schools,  but  they  would  undoubtedly  be  the  means  of  diffusing 
knowledge  which  will  render  cultivation,  according  to  exist¬ 
ing  methods,  more  careful,  thereby  increasing  the  produce 
by  almost  insensible”  increments  and  prepare  the  way  for  the 
introduction  of  new  methods  when  the  time  is  ripe  for  it. 

104.  Some  attention  has  been  paid  by  Government  of 
education  years  to  the  promotion  of  technical 

''JM  ec  11  ‘  1  ’  education  in  arts  and  industries  though  in 
this,  us  in  the  case  of  agricultural  education,  the  results  at¬ 
tained  have  as  yet  been  small.  Leaving  out  of  account  col¬ 
leges  and  schools  for  law,  medicine  and  engineering,  the 
principal  institutions  aided  by  Government  giving  instruc¬ 
tion  in  arts  and  industries  are  the  School  of  Arts  at  Madras 
with  an  attendance  of  426  pupils,  Chengalvaraya  Naicker’s 
Commercial  School  at  Madras  with  123  pupils,  and  18  other 
industrial  schools  with  an  attendance  of  997  pupils  not 
including  special  classes  attached  to  a  few  schools  aided  by 
Government.  There  are  91  teachers  in  these  institutions, 
of  whom  11  are  men  educated  in  Europe,  America  Or 
Australia.  In  1891,  80  pupils  passed  the  technical  examina¬ 
tions  in  industries.  The  articles  manufactured  in  these 
institutions  during  1891  have  been  valued  at  Es.  40,826 
and  the  profits  realized  at  Es.  10,184.  The  Victoria 
Technical  Institute  has  been  organized  for  the  promotion 
of  technical  education,  and  its  secretary,  Mr.  John  Adam, 
has,  after  inspecting  a  considerable  number  of  technical 
institutions  in  England,  recently  written  a  memorandum 
containing  suggestions  for  the  development  of  education  in 
arts  and  industries.  His  main  proposals  are  (1)  that  system¬ 
atic  attempts  should  be  made  by  Government  to  collect 
information  about  industries ;  (2)  that  an  Upper  Secondary 
technical  school  should  be  established  at  Madras ;  (3)  that 
evening  and  morning  classes  for  the  instruction  of  artizans 
should  be  instituted ;  (4)  that  peripatetic  lecturers  ’should 
be  employed  to  lecture  and  exhibit  products,  processes  and 
tools  of  manufactures ;  and  (5)  that  Inspectors  should  be 
appointed  to  inspect  and  advise  mofussil  institutions.  Mr. 
Havell,  the  Superintendent  of  the  School  of  Arts,  in  an  article 
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contributed  by  him  to  tho  Industrial  Review,  hag  pointed  out 
that  the  only  effectual  means  of  fostering  technical  educa¬ 
tion  is  to  take  tho  industries  which  exist  and  endeavour  to 
improve  them  or  lead  them  into  new  developments.  This  is  a 
work  which  requires  patient  and  prolonged  investigation,  and 
for  carrying  it  out  the  requisite  staff  should  be  provided  by 
Government,  as  the  funds  of  the  Victoria  Technical  Institute 
are  altogether  insufficient  for  such  an  undertaking.  It  is  of 
course  futile  to  expect  that  by  establishing  technical  institu¬ 
tions  new  industries,  which  will  absorb  a  considerable  amount 
of  labour  now  devoted  to  agriculture,  can  be  brought  at 
once  into  existence,  thereby  lessening  the  pressure  on 
agriculture  and  providing  employment  unaffected  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  agricultural  seasons.  The  artizans  and  handi¬ 
craftsmen  have  to  depend  upon  the  local  market  for  the  sale 
of  their  wares,  and  if  a  succession  of  bad  seasons  brings 
distress  on  the  agriculturists  who  are  their  customers,  they 
themselves  suffer  along  with  the  latter.148  The  best  mode 
in  which  special  industries  can  be  encouraged  is  to  introduce 
cottage  industries  which  can  be  carried  on  by  agricultural 
peasants  or  their  womenfolk  during  the  non-cultivation  season 
in  places  where  there  are  special  facilities  for  carrying  On 
such  industries  and  to  make  the  articles  produced  as  widely 
known  as  possible  so  as  to  create  a  demand  for  them.  All 
this  requires  time  and  expenditure  of  money'which  would, 
however,  in  the  long  run,  be  repaid  manifold.  As  regards  the 
introduction  of  improved  tools,  Mr.  Havell  remarks  that  the 
native  woi'kman  is  not  too  slow  in  adopting  superior  tools  or 
simple  and  effective  mechanical  contrivances  when  they  are 
placed  before  him.  In  large  towns  carpenters  and  brass- 
smiths  are  found  using  English  or  American  lathes  worked 
by  a  treadle,  and  imported  tools  for  turning  the  thread  of 
screws,  drawing  wire,  &c.,  ai*e  commonly  used  by  goldsmiths 
and  brassmiths.  Mr.  Havell  observes  that  even  in  the  re¬ 
motest  villages  carpenters  use  English  saws,  planes,  chisels, 
&c.,  and  he  suggests  the  employment  of  a  few  commercial 
travellers  to  demonstrate  the  advantages  of  using  such  tools 
to  the  artizans  in  the  mofussil.  It  is  desirable  that  some 
decisive  action  should  be  taken  by  Government  in  the  direc¬ 
tions  pointed  out  by  the  gentlemen  above  named,  or  that  the 
Victoria  Technical  Institute  should  be  sufficiently  subsidized, 


m  The  primitive  handicraftsman,  observes  Mr.  Marshall,  u  i 
unbroken  prosperity ;  war  and  scarcity  were  constantly  pressing  0 

to  take  good  and  evil  fortune,  like  sunshine  and  rain,  as  things  hi 
fingers  worked  on,  but  his  brain  was  seldom  weary.” 


>n  him  and  liia  neigh- 
>.  But  he  was  inclined 
eyond  his  control ;  his 


so  as  to  enable  it  to  undertake  this  duty.  The  Government 
has  from  time  to  time  employed  specialists  to  conduct  inves¬ 
tigations  in  particular  directions  for  developing  the  resources 
of  the  country,  e.g.,  in  connection  with  the  investigation  of 
mineral  resources,  sericulture,  curing  of  tobacco,  &c.,  but  the 
investigations  made  have  been  on  too  small  a  scale  to  lead  to 
any  practical  results.  The  two  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
such  enquiries  are  to  ensure  that  adequate  return  is  obtained 
for  the  money  expended  and  that  the  officers  employed 
show  good  work  during  the  time  they  are  under  employment. 
These  difficulties  are  very  real,  but  as  no  particular  time 
can  be  fixed  for  showing  adequate  results,  the  expenditure 
must  be  incurred  in  the  belief  that  it  will  sooner  or  later  be 
amply  repaid.  The  mineral  resources  of  the  presidency,  more 
especially  as  regards  iron  and  coal,  are  stated  by  experts  to  be 
of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  the  institution  of  a,  special 
department  of  mines  and  minerals  for  the  systematic  inves¬ 
tigation  of  these  resources.  The  Salem  District,  for  instance, 
lias  long  been  known  to  contain  some  of  the  richest  iron  ores 
in  the  world.  The  tanning  industry  has  grown  in  import¬ 
ance  in  this  Presidency,  and  investigations  as  to  whether 
methods,  of  tanning  superior  to  those  now  in  use  might  be 
profitably  introduced  and  could  be  suggested  to  the  manufac¬ 
turers  might  be  undertaken.  It  is  believed  that  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  improved  methods  of  fish-curing  which  is  a  very 
important  industry  on  the  West  Coast,  might  lead  to  further 
development  of  this  industry  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
poorest  classes  who  are  without  the  knowledge  and  the  means 
to  improve  the  processes  now  employed.  The  establishment 
of  fish-curing  yards  under  the  supervision,  of  Government 
and  the  supply  of  salt  at  cost  price  furnish  Government 
officers  with  the  necessary  opportunities  and  powers  of  control 
for  this  purpose.  Experiments  in  cattle-breeding  can  be  tried 
by  the  Forest  Department  in  connection  with  the  fuel  and 
fodder  reserves  maintained  by  it.  In  these  various  ways 
there  is  considerable  scope  for  Government  paving  the  way  by 
precept  and  example  for  the  development  of  industries.  All 
these  experiments  will  doubtless  cost  money,  but  the  State 
must,  from  an  educative  point  of  view,  be  prepared  to  expend 
and  even  waste  money,  within  certain  limits,  in  these  direc¬ 
tions,  without  looking  for  an  immediate  return  for  the  money 
thus  expended,  the  local  Government  being  allowed  to  do 
what  it  thinks  best  subject  to  the  conditions  laid  down  as  to 
the  limits  of  expenditure.  For  instance,  the  revenue  derived 
bv  the  State  from  land  including  local  cesses  exceeds  5  crores 
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yiz„  5  lakhs  of  rupees  for  the  purpose  of  agricultural  improve¬ 
ment  cannot  be  considered  extravagant,  and  . the  whole  of  this 
amount  will  not  be  required  at  the  outset.  Again,  during  the 
last  fifteen  years,  the  revenue  from  excise  on  country  spirits 
and  drugs  lias  risen  by  nearly  60  lakhs  of  rupees,  and  this 
revenue  is  drawn  from  the  poorest  classes  of  the  population. 
The  object  in  maintaining  the  excise  duty  is  not  so  much  a 
fiscal  as  a  moral  one.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  right  and 
proper  that  a  fixed  percentage  of  this  revenue  should  be  de¬ 
voted  to  the  mental,  moral  and  physical  improvement  of  tho 
classes  who  contribute  it  and  be  expended  in  the  promotion 
of  elementary  and  technical  education  and  the  improvement 
of  sanitation.  So  far  as  education  is  concerned,  the  expen¬ 
diture  from  Provincial  funds  has  increased  within  the  last  five 
years  from  12  to  18  lakhs  of  rupees  and  this  is  so  far  satis¬ 
factory.  But  in  view  of  the  rapid  increase  of  population  and 
the  necessity  for  improving  the  intelligence  of  the  people  and 
the  standard  of  comfort  amongst  them,  the  further  advance 
of  education  should  be  recognised  as  pressing  -  and  provided 
for  in  the  manner  above  pointed  out. 

105.  A  question  that  is  frequently  discussed  in  connection 
Encouragement  of  in.  the  encouragement  of  diversity  of 

tts' tf^roteotT  'dT8'-  occuPations  is  the  fostering  of  manufac- 
xono  pro  ec  m  «  ms.  tuiqng  industries  by  the  imposition  of  pro¬ 
tective  duties.  This  measure  has  often  been  recommended 
more  especially  in  connection  with  the  depression  of  the  hand- 
loom  industry  which  has  seriously  suffered  by  the  competition 
to  which  for  several  years  it  has  been  exposed  from  the 
machine-made  goods  of  Manchester.  I  do  not  wish  to  enter 
into  any  elaborate  discussion  regarding  this  question,  but  will 
briefly  state  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  the  arguments  usu¬ 
ally  advanced  in  favour  of  a  policy  of  protection  are  applicable 
to  the  circumstances  of  this  country.  It  is  acknowledged  on 
all  hands  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  individual  consumers, 
protective  duties,  if  they  are  to  serve  their  intended  object, 
must  enhance  the  cost  of  the  protected  product  to  such  con- 
sumers,  but  it  is  contended  that  it  may  be  to  the  interest 
of  a  nation  to  incur  this  sacrifice  temporarily  with  a  view  to 
enable  a  struggling  industry  to  establish  itself  on  a  firm  basis, 
and  that  when  this  has  been  accomplished,  the  artificial  sup¬ 
port  afforded  can  and  should  be  withdrawn.  The  sacrifices 
incurred  during  the  period  referred  to  would,  in  fact,  be  tanta¬ 
mount  to  an  outlay  on  an  industrial  undertaking  made  by  the 
nation,  for  which  an  adequate  return  would  be  received  in  due 
time.  Among  other  arguments  for  protection,  the  most  cogent, 


which  alone  need  be  considered  here,  is  tlie  desirability — nay- 
necessity — for  maintaining  in  the  interests  of  the  well-being  of 
the  nation,  a  due  balance  between  agricultural  and  manufac¬ 
turing  industries.  This  necessity  applies  to  both  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  countries — agricultural  countries,  because, 
agriculture  being  mainly  dependent  upon  the  seasons  is  in  its 
nature  precarious  and  dooms  the  countries  to  a  low  economic 
position,  and  because  exports  of  agricultural  produce  to 
foreign  countries  tend  to  impoverish  the  soils  in  which  they 
are  grown ;  and  manufacturing  countries,  because,  it  is  danger¬ 
ous  for  any  country  to  rely  entirely  on  foreign  sources  for 
food-supplies  which  might  fail  in  times  of  war.  From  a  mere 
theoretical  point  of  view,  the  validity  of  the  first  argument 
must  be  admitted,  but  the  case  is  entirely  an  hypothetical 
one,  which  cannot  be  realized  in  practice.  No  government 
will  be  able  to  determine  in  any  particular  case  in  which 
protection  is  demanded  whether  the  conditions  laid  down 
have  been  satisfied,  and  if  it  is  a  case  in  which  the  eventual 
success  of  the  industry  is  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  it 
will  either  be  undertaken  by  private  individuals  without 
rhe  aid  of  protection,  or,  if  there  is  not  sufficient  private 
cnterprize  for  the  purpose,  the  government  itself  should 
pioneer  the  industry  and  lead  the  way.  The  only  way  to 
determine  whether  the  industry  will  succeed  is  actually  to 
carry  it  on  without  the  aid  of  protection.  Moreover,  when 
once  protective  duties  are  imposed,  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  take  them  off,  or  know  when  to  take  them  off, 
because,  the  withdrawal  must  cause  suffering  to  the  protected 
classes  by  destroying  that  portion  of  the  industry  brought 
into  existence  whicli  could  not  be  carried  on  without  protection, 
and  by  diminishing  the  profits  derivable  from  the  remainder. 
The  harm  done  by  inducements  held  out  to  capital  and  labour 
to  flow  into  other  than  their  natural  channels  would  also  be 
considerable,  though  not  easily  calculable.  In  this  country, 
if  a  protective  policy  were  adopted, fit  is  the  influential  classes 
that  would  benefit  by  it,  and  the  industries  carried  on  by  the 
less  influential  classes,  who  have  not  the  means  to  make  their 
voices  heard,  would  suffer.  Taking  the  depressed  hand-loom 
industry  already  referred  to,  it  would  be  wrong  to  induce 
people  to  cling  to  a  doomed  industry  or  occupation  and  to 
bring  up  their  children  in  it,  though  iu  view  of  the  sufferings 
undergone  by  them  it  might  be  legitimate  and  proper  for  gov¬ 
ernment  to  give  them  special  aid  and  enable  them  to  betake 
themselves  to  more  profitable  occupations.  Moreover,  the 
imposition  of  protective  duties,  by  calling  into  existence  an 
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increased  number  of  factories  and  mills  within  the  oonntrv, 
IV  111  instead  of  protecting  the  handloom  weavers  precipitate 
their  define  arid  increase  their  sufferings.  Ordinarily  when 
nmnan  rebotir  is  displaced  by  machinery,  there  ensues  con¬ 
siderable  impoverishment  and  siAffcring  to  the  labourers 
employed  m  the  industry,  but  as  machinery  comes  into  use 
by  slow  degrees,  there  is  generally  time  for ‘the  labourers  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  new  conditions  until  the  impetus 
given  to  increased  production  by  the  introduction  of  labour- 
saving  appliances  eventually  gives  employment  to  the  dis¬ 
placed  labour.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  if  would  be  wron* 
in  the  general  interests  of  the  community  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  machinery  and  other  agents  tending  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  production,  it  would,  on  the  other 
hand,  bo  cruel  to  accelerate  the  decline  of  the  labouring 
classes  and  tax  them  indirectly  at  the  same  time  by  means  of 
protective  duties. 

.  Turning  to  the  argument,  based  on  the  necessity  for  main¬ 
taining  a  due  balance  between  agricultural  and  manufactur¬ 


ing  industries,  it  is  doubtless  true  that  purely  agricultural 
countries  are  generally  found  to  be  in  a  low  economic  position, 
but  the  only  way  in  which  such  countries  can  be  eco¬ 
nomically  raised  is  by  giving  an  opening  for  and  increasing 
foreign  trade ;  and  protective  duties  by  diminishing  that 
trade  would  hinder  and  not  help  their  progress,  the  pro¬ 
fessed  object  of  protective  duties  being  to  diminish  imports 
and  consequently  exports  also,  as  all  imports  must  in  the  long1 
run  be  paid  for  by  exports.  It  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Mil! 
forty-five  years  ago  in  his  work  on  Political  Economy,  that 
the  expansion  of  foreign  trade  was  the  only  means  by  which  a 
backward  country  like  India  could  be  economically  elevated. 
He  observed  that  it  was  the  deficiency  of  town  population 
which  limited  the  productiveness  of  the  industry  of  this  country 
m  which  agriculture  was  conducted  entirely  on  a  system  of 
small  holdings.  There  was  a  considerable  amount  of  combi¬ 
nation  of  labour,  but  on  a  limited  scale,  and  village  institutions 
and  customs  which  were  the  real  frame-work  of  society  made 
provision  for  joint  action  in  cases  in  which  it  was  seen  to  be 
necessary ;  or  when  they  failed  to  do  so,  the  government,  when 
tolerably  well  administered,  stepped  in,  and  by  an  outlay  from 
the  revenue  executed  by  combined  labour  the*  tanks,  embank¬ 
ments  and  works  of  irrigation  which  were  indispensable.  The 
implements  and  processes  of  agriculture  were  so  rude  that  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  in  spite  of  great  natural  fertility,  was 
miserably  small.  Mr.  Mill  was,  at  the  same  time,  of  opinion 
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Hint  the  land  might  be  made  to  yield  food  in  abundance  for 
many  more  than  the  present  number  of  inhabitants  without 
departing  from  the  system  of  small  holdings ;  but  to  this  the 
stimulus  was  wanting  which  a  large  town  population  con¬ 
nected  with  the  rural  districts  by  easy  and  inexpensive  means 
of  communication  would  afford.  That  town  population  did  not 
grow  up,  because  the  few  wants  and  unaspiring  spirit  of  the 
cultivators,  joined,  until  lately,  with  great  insecurity  of  pro¬ 
perty  from  military  and  fiscal  rapacity,  prevented  them  from 
attempting  to  become  consumers  of  town  produce.  In  these 
circumstances,  Mr.  Mill  considered  that  the  best  chance  of  an 
early  development  of  the  productive  resources  of  India  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  rapid  growth  of  the  export  of  its  agricultural 
pi  oduce,  cotton,  indigo,  sugar,  coffee,  &c.,  to  the  markets 
of  Europe.  The  producers  of  these  articles  would  be  con¬ 
sumers  of  food  supplied  by  their  fellow-agriculturists  in 
ibis  country;  and  the  market  thus  opened  for  surplus-food 
would,  accompanied  by  good  government,  raise  up  by  degrees 
extended  wants  and  desires  towards  European  commodities 
or  towards  things  which  would  require  for  their  production 
in  this  country  a  larger  manufacturing  population. 

Since  Mr.  Mill  wrote,  it  is  exactly  by  means  of  the 
expansion  of  foreign  trade  that  the  country  has  made  the  pro- 
gress  it  has  made ;  that  communications  have  been  and  are 
)  being  developed  ;  that  internal  trade  has  been  fostered,  and  a 
re-arrangement  of  industries  with  reference  to  the  natural 
advantages  and  productive  resources  of  the  several  localities  is 
being  effected;  that  factory  industries  are  being  brought  into 
existence ;  that  the  standard  of  living  of  the  various  classes 
has  improved ;  and  that  these  classes-have  been  enabled  to 
benefit  to  some  extent  by  the  example,  skill,  and  enterprise 
of  European  nations  and  the  cheap  capital  furnished  by 
them.  If  it  be  said  that  factory  industries  have  as  yet  been 
introduced  on  a  limited  scale,  the  answer  is  that  the  influences 
of  foreign  trade  have  hardly  had  thirty  years’  time  to  work, 
and  that  it  would  be  distinetty  mischievous  to  adopt  any 
measures  which  would  retard  the  rate  of  its  expansion  and 
prevent  the  only  chance  the  country  has  of  having  estab¬ 
lished  within  it  industries  carried  on  under  modern  condi¬ 
tions  and  worked  on  an  economical  basis.  As  regards  the 
argument  that  the  soils  of  the  country  are  being  impover¬ 
ished,  I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  evil  has  not  been 
as  yet  felt  to  an  appreciable  degree,  that  the  extension  of 
foreign  demand  for  agricultural  produce  is  the  only  means 
available  for  the  introduction  of  improved  methods  of  cultiva- 


fcion,  because  it  furnishes  the  incentive  for  the  adoption  of 
such  improved  methods  and  the  moans  to  adopt  them,  the 
former  by  the  necessity  it  imposes  on  the  people  for  keeping 
up  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  latter  by  the  additional 
value  received  for  the  produce  exported.  It  is  with  a  view 
to  enable  the  cultivators  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  openings  presented  by  foreign  trade  that  the 
diffusion  of  education— general  and  technical — has  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  the  Htate.  Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  interests 
of  the  country,  a  policy  of  protection  would,  therefore,  be 
injurious.  The  'above  remarks  refer,  of  coui'se,  to  a  policy 
■  -of  protection  as  such  and  docs  not  apply  to  duties  imposed 
for  purposes  of  revenue.  The  cotton  duties  whieh  were 
repealed  in  1878  and  1882  belonged  to  the  latter  class.  The 
■duties  were  only  5  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  articles ; 
and  a  special  investigation  made  as  to  the  character  of  the 
duties  showed  that  they  operated  in  a  protective  manner  to  a 
small  extent  on  an  insignificant  portion  of  the  trade  affected. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  interests  of  India  they  were  far 
less  injurious  than  the  salt  duties  or  the  export  duties,  the 
former  of  which  were  enhanced  soon  after  the  cotton  duties 


V. — Costliness  of  Justice. 

106.  Another  evil  which  is  frequently  complained  of  as 
tending  to  the  impoverishment  of  the 
Tho  machinery  pro-  agricultural  classes  is  the  costliness  of 
of^petty^iitigat-ion.0181011  litigation,  the  uncertainty  of  the  law,  and 
the  insufficiency  of  the  judicial  machi¬ 
nery.  There  seems  to  be  a  pretty  general  impression  among 
those  who  have  given  attention  to  the  working  of  the  courts 
that,  while  on  the  one  hand  the  machinery  provided  for  tho 
settlement  of  petty  litigation  is  much  more  costly  and  compli¬ 
cated  than  is  necessary  or  desirable,  that  dealing  with  the 
more  important  litigation  is  weak  both  in  numbers  and 
quality.  Out  of  a  total  number  of  about  260,000  suits  for 


is*  Even  the  German  economists  who  have  laid  so  mnch  emphasis  on  the  necessity  for 
securing  many-sided  development  of  the  industries  of  a  nation  by  means  of  protective 
duties  lecognise  that  a  purely  agricultural  country  like  India  should  begin  with  free  trade, 
stimulating  and  improving  its  agriculture  by  intercom  se  with  richer  and  more  cultivated 
nations,  importing  foreign  manufactures  and  exporting  raw  produce.  On  the  other  hand, 
■uncompromising  free  trade  economists  like  Mr.  Fawcett,  admit  that  in  the  choice  of 

and  duties  operating  protectively  maj'  sometimes  have  to  be  tolerated  as  the  least  objection¬ 
able  of  the  modes  available  of  raising  revenue  required  for  purposes  of  government. 


claims  valued  at  about  4  crores  of  rupees,  58,000  petty  suits 
are  disposed  of  by  the  village  munsifs  and  92,000  small  cause 
suits  by  tbe  district  munsifs.  Of  the  latter,  20,000  suits  are 
for  personal  claims  of  value  not  exceeding  Rs.  10 ;  23,000  for 
claims  of  values  above  Rs.  10,  and  not  exceeding  Rs.  20 ;  and 
41,000  for  claims  of  values  ranging  between  Rs.  20  and  Rs. 
50 ;  the  total  number  of  suits  for  claims  of  values  not  exceed¬ 
ing  Rs.  50  being  thus  84,000  or  92  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  small  cause  suits  instituted  in  the  courts  of  district 
munsifs.  The  cost  incurred  by  both  plaintiffs  and  defendants 
in  suits  of  this  kind  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
claims,  and  the  successful  litigant  cannot  recover  under  pro¬ 
cess  of  court  a  considerable  portion  of  the  expenses  actually 
incurred  by  him.  I  have  printed  as  appendix  YI.-E.  a  state¬ 
ment  prepared  by  a  judicial  officer  who  has  had  experience 
of  litigation  in  the  Tanjore,  Trichinopoly  and  Tinnevelly  dis¬ 
tricts,  where  the  courts  are  numerous  and  the  distances  to 
be  travelled  by  suitors  and  witnesses  from  their  homes  to  get 
to  the  courts  are  not  very  great.  From  this  statement,  it  will 
appear  that,  at  a  moderate  computation,  the  cost  incurred  by 
a  litigant  for  enforcing  a  claim  of  value  of  Rs.  50  through  all 
its  stages  in  the  original  court  is  Rs.  34,  out  of  -which  he 
cannot  recover  Rs.  12.  As  the  value  of  the  claim  rises,  the 
cost  incurred  bears  a  more  reasonable  proportion  to  it,  but  it 
is  obvious  that  where  the  value  of  the  claim  is  only  Rs.  10 
or  Rs.  20,  the  irrecoverable  portion  of  the  costs  must 
often  exceed  such  value,  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  which 
make  it  impossible  for  the  poor  peasantry  to  obtain  small 
loans  at  anything  like  reasonable  rates  of  interest,  even 
when  the  security  offered  is  good  and  sufficient. 130  Lord 
Kimberley,  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  has  in  his  despatch 
on  the  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  agricultural  banks 
already  referred  to,  remarked  that  “  notwithstanding  the 
immense  improvement  which  has  of  late  years  been  effected 
in  the  efficiency  and  integrity  of  the  administration  of  civil 
justice  generally,  much  remains  to  be  done  towards  making 
it  cheap  and  speedy.  Everything  which  adds  to  the  expense, 
delay  and  difficulty  of  recovering  just  debts  increases  the  price 
at  which  the  money-lender  gives  his  help  to  the  land-owner.” 
Some  steps  have  already  been  taken  in  this  presidency  in  the 
direction  pointed  out  by  Lord  Kimberley  by  the  passing  of  the 
Madras  Village  Courts’*  Act  I  of  1889,  under  which  the  pecu- 


niary  limit  of  jurisdiction  of  village  munsifs  1ms  been  raised 
from  Rs.  10  to  Rs.  20,  arid  power  has  been  taken  to  constitute 
benches  of  village  courts  with  the  village  munsifs  as  presidents. 
Rules  have  recently  been  framed  for  fbe  preparation  of  lists 
of  persons  who  aro  liable  at  the  election  of  the  suitors  to 
serve  on  the  benches,  the  qualifications  prescribed  for  such 
persons  being  that  they  should  pay  land  revenue  or  income- 
tax  of  not  loss  than  Rs.  10  to  Government,  or  bold  revenue 
free  lands  capable  of  being  assessed  at,  not  less  than  Rs.  10  per 
annum;  and  benches  have  been  direcl ed  to  be  constituted, 
wherever  possible.  It  remains  to  be  seen  to  what  extent  the 
orders  issued  will  have  the  effect  of  substituting  the  inexpen¬ 
sive  machinery  of  popular  tribunals  for  the  regular  courts 
for  the  settlement  of  petty  litigation.  The  greatest  obstacle 
to  the  rapid  extension  of  the  scheme  is  the  ignorance  of 
village  munsifs  in  the  backward  districts  and  the  low  estima¬ 
tion  in  which  they  are  held  in  the  more  advanced  districts,  on 
account  of  their  liability  to  be  Called  upon  to  do  somewhat 
degrading  duties  in  connection  with  revenue  administration — 
a  state  of  things  handed  clown  from  a  period  when  village 
servants  were  subjected  to  personal  chastisement  for  remiss¬ 
ness — real  or  supposed— in  the  collection  of  revenue.  In 
many  zemindaries  the  office  of  village  munsif  has  not  been 
maintained.  The  whole  subject  of  placing  the  village 
officers  in  zemindaries  on  an  efficient  footing  is  now  under  the 
consideration  of  Government,  and  legislation  is  contemplated 
for  the  purpose.  Recently  the  Government  has  also  issued 
rules  making  it  obligatory  on  village  officers  to  pass  certain 
educational  tests.  These  measures  will,  doubtless,  improve 
the  efficiency  of  village  munsifs  as  a  class.  Meanwhile, 
village  court  benches  may  be  organised  in  all  largo  villages  or 
groups  of  villages  wbero  official  or  non -official  persons  of  suffi¬ 
cient  education  and  intelligence  may  be  available  for  presiding 
over  the  benches.  The  snb-registrars  in  most  of  the  stations 
in  the  Ceded  Districts  and  Kurnool  and  in  the.  zemindaries  of 
the  Rorthorn  Oiroars  have  very  light  work  to  do,  and  they 
might  bo  entrusted  with  judicial  duties  under  the  Village- 
Courts’  Act  without  prejudice  to  their  duties  as  registra¬ 
tion  officers.  The  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  make  it 
compulsory  on  suitors  to  institute  their  suits  in.  the  village 
courts  in  all  villages  or  groups  of  villages  where  a  village 
court  bench  has  been  established,  when  the  value  of  the  claim 
does  not  exceed  Rs.  20.  It  ought  not  to  be  in  the  power 
nf  «,  TVIainfciff  whn  in  nrmmr  u  rlrvfnnrloinf  in  nnrmml 
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subject  him  to  all  the  vexation  and  expense  incidental  to  being 
called  away  from  his  village  and  his  work,  when  there  is  a 
village  court  at  a  convenient  distance.  The  constitution 
of  a  bench,  of  which  one  of  the  judges  is  chosen  by  the  defend¬ 
ant  and  another  by  the  plaintiff  is  a  reasonable  guarantee  for 
securing  the  impartiality  of  the  tribunal,  and  in  special  cases 
the  district  munsif  has  the  power  of  withdrawing,  for  reasons 
shown,  a  suit  from  a  village  court  for  trial  before  himself. 
As  regards  suits  involving  claims  exceeding  Es.  20  and  not 
exceeding  Es.  50,  the  plaintiff  may  be  given  the  option  of 
instituting  them  either  in  the  village  or  the  district  munsif’s 
court,  but  in  such  cases,  if  a  suit  is  instituted  unnecessarily  in 
a  district  munsif’s  court,  the  munsif  should  have  the  power 
of  refusing  costs  to  the  plaintiff  or  of  allowing  only  such 
costs  as  he  would  have  incurred  if  he  had  instituted  the  suit 
in  the  village  court.  This  appears  to  be  the  rule  in  England 
as  regards  suits  which  are  instituted  in  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  in  Westminster  when  they  might  have  been  instituted 
in  one  of  the  county  courts.  Similar  provisions  have  been 
enacted  in  this  country  in  the  Presidency  Small  Cause  Act 
and  in  the  City  Civil  Court’s  Act  to  check  the  institution  of 
suits  in  the  High  Court  that  might  be  instituted  in  courts  of 
lower  grade  possessing  concurrent  jurisdiction  as  regards  the 
entertainment  of  such  suits.  Eventually,  I  think  the  pecuniary 
limits  as  regards  suits  to  be  instituted  compulsorily  in  the 
village  courts  might  be  considerably  enhanced.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  recent  enhancement 
of  the  pecuniary  jurisdiction  of  village  munsifs  from  Es.  10 
to  Es.  20  is  no  real  enhancement,  as  the  purchasing  power 
of  money  has  fallen  by  more  than  50  per  cent,  since  1816 
when  the  lower  limit  was  fixed.  To  ensure  the  successful 
working  of  the  whole  scheme,  it  will,  of  course,  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  inspect  the  records  of  the  village  courts  from  time 
to  time,  giving  the  presiding  judges  the  needful  advice  in 
regard  to  working  the  provisions  of  the  Act  and  clearing  up 
difficulties.  This  work  can  be  done  by  Eevenue  Officers  not 
below  the  rank  of  Tahsildars. 

107.  The  extensive  utilization  of  the  agency  of  village 
Hi  her  lir  atio  courts’  benches  for  the  settlement  of 
ig»r  igawn.  petty  litigation  is  the  means  by  which 
the  superior  courts,  from  the  district  munsifs  upwards,  can 
be  relieved  of  work,  which  can,  with  advantage,  'be  done  by 
inexpensive  popular  bodies  in  view  to  the  former  being  set 
free  to  devote  their  attention  exclusively  to  the  higher 
litigation.  The  mere  quantity  of  litigation  in  the  superior 


courts,  and  more  especially  in  those  of  district  munsifs,  has 
been  fast  increasing,  while  owing  to  the  multiplicity  of  laws, 
the  growing  legal  consciousness  of  the  people  and  complexity 
of.  social  relations,  the  riso  of  a  class  of  legal  practitioners 
with  high  educational  qualifications,  and  the  necessity  for 
justifying  every  decision  given  by  such  elaborate  arguments 
as  will  commend  themselves  to  appellate  tribunals,  the  old 
rough  methods  of  arriving  at  decisions  are  no  longer  available. 
To  meet  the  growing  work  the  Government  had  recently 
to  appoint  additional  district  munsifs,  but  the  relief  thus 
afforded  has  hardly  been  appreciable ;  and  as  judicial  officers 
cannot  be  indefinitely  multiplied,  except  at  enormous  costand 
consequent  increase  of  taxation,  the  expediency  of  leaving 
petty  litigation  to  be  dealt  with  by  popular  tribunals  becomes 
obvious.  The  present  system  of  administration  of  civil  justice 
is  felt  to  be  faulty  also  in  other  important  respects.  The 
necessity  for  ensuring  full  consideration  of  the  facts  and  of 
the  legal  aspects  of  each  case  as  well  as  rectitude  of  decision, 
by  tribunals  in  the  rural  tracts  presided  over  by  single  paid 
judges  not  amenable  to  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  has 
led  to  the  provision  of  an  elaborate  system  of  appeals ;  and’ 
this  has  in  its  turn  given  rise  to  serious  evils.  The  chances 
of  error  in  the  ascertainment  of  facts  even  by  native  judges, 
conversant  with  the  language  of  the  country,  and  the  customs, 
habits  and  idiosyncracies  of  the  people,  in  accordance  with 
artificial  tests  borrowed  from  a  foreign  jurisprudence,  are 
considerable ;  and  these  chances  are  greatly  multiplied  when 
appellate  courts  presided  over,  for  the  most  part,  by  Euro¬ 
pean  judges  have  to  decide  from  recorded  evidence  on  the 
credibility  of  witnesses  and  the  truth  of  the  story  told  by  them, 
without  having  an  opportunity  of  watching  their  demeanour 
at  first  hand  when  they  tell  the  story.  Added  to  this,  there 
is  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  absence  of  opportunities 
for  legal  training  on  the  part  of  the  European  officers  who 
are  liable  under  administrative  necessities  to  be  transferred 
from  executive  to  judicial  appointments,  even  when  they, 
have  no  special  aptitude  for  judicial  work,  while  the  native 

Ses  in  the  lower  courts  are  mostly  men  who  have,  had  a 
training.  These  circumstances  enhance  greatly  *the 
uncertainty  to  which  litigation  must  always  he  more  or  less 
subject  and,  I  believe,  I  am  expressing  the  opinion  of  persons 
Who  haAre  had  special  opportunities  of  watching  the  working 
of  the  courts,  when  I  say  that  these  circumstances  have  led 
to  the  growth  of  much  unwholesome  litigation.  The  following 
remarks  of  the  Honorable  Mr.  Chentsal  Rao  extracted  from 


a  paper  written  by  him  some  years  ago  show  to  what  extent 
the  uncertainty  of  law  promotes  litigation  :  “  1  think  that  the 
character  of  our  courts  is  a  cause  of  our  poverty.  The  law 
charges  Bre  enormous  and  the  law  administered  is  too  refined 
for  the  country,  and  the  uncertainties  of  law  are  so  great  that 
resort  to  courts  has  almost  all  the  characteristics  of  gambling. 
^  .  .  .  .  Apart  from  the  enobmous  cost,  the  general 

ignorance  of  the  English  judges  of  the  manners,  oustoms 
•  and  habits  of  our  people  has  made  the  results  of  a  suit  ex¬ 
tremely  uncertain,  and  has  encouraged  the  people  to  resort  to 
courts  upon  the  slightest  grounds.  I  will  give  you  one  small 
instance  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  law.  In  a  certain  case  of 
Hindu  adoption,  a  man  from  the  mofussil,  with  whom  I  was 
acquainted  and  against  whom  the  District  Judge  had  passed 
an  adverse  decision,  came  to  mo  and  asked  my  advice  as  to 
whether  he  should  appeal  against  the  decision.  I  told  him 
that  he  had  no  good  grounds  and  so  said  an  eminent  vakil 
whom  he  consulted.  He,  however,  ventured  to  appeal  and 
try  a  chance.  He  had  the  decree  of  the  lower  court  upset 
against  the  convictions  of  the  vakil  whom  he  employed. 
There  was  an  appeal  to  the  Privy  council,  and  the  deoree  of 
the  High  court  was  upset.  Such  instances  are  not  few.  It 
is  not  so  much  the  cost  of  the  courts  and  the  uncertainties 
of  Jaw  that  I  so  much  regret  as  the  enormous  amount  of  time, 
energy  and  attention  that  islo9t  in  the  courts.” 

^08.  The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  appears  to  be 
the  adoption  of  some  scheme  similar  to 
that  advocated  by  Mr.  T.  L.  Strange,  one 
of  tlio  judges  of  the  -late  Sudder  Court, 
.in  his  letter  written  to  Government  so  long  ago  as  I860 
on  the  subject  of  judicial  reform.”1  The  main  features  of 
Mr.  Strange’s  scheme  were  as  follows.  For  the  settlement 
Of  petty  litigation,  he  proposed  panchayets  constituted  some¬ 
what  like  the  Village  Court  benches  above  described ;  and 
he  expeoted  that  these  panchayets  would  relieve  the  regular 
tribunals  of  nearly  half  the  litigation  of  the  country.  For 
the  settlement  of  higher  litigation,  he  proposed  to  have  two 
sets, of  courts,  viz.,  first.  District  Courts,  50  in  number ;  and 
secondly,  ten  appellate  ur  Provincial  Courts  with  a  High  Court 
in  the  Presidency  Town.  TUo  District  Courts  were  to  he 

Kided  over  by  two  judges  of  which  one  was  generally  to  he  an 
opean  and  the  other  a  native.  The  object  in  associating 
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natives  with  Europeans  in  the  district  courts  was  four-fold  j 
■viz.,  firstly,  to  secure  correct  appreciation  of  the  evidence  given 
before  the  court  by  a  native  judge  familiar  with  the  language, 
turns  of  thought  and  devices  of  native  witnesses ;  secondly, 
to  secure  impartiality  of  decision  ;  thirdly,  to  limit  the  number 
of  appeals  -  and  fourthly  to  afford  opportunities  for  legal 
training  to  European  officers,  who  may  be  called  upon  to  fill 
high  judicial  officos.  As  regards  the  necessity  for  a  plurality 
of  judges  to  form  a  court,  Mr,  Strange  observed;  “The  ■ 
assistance  and  check  which  one  judge  provides  to  another 
when  working  together  on  the  same  heneli,  even  when  the  one 
is  inferior  to  the  other,  few,  1  imagine,  will  fail  to  recognize: 
As  respects  the  number  of  the  judges  to  form  the  bench,  . 
I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  sitting  in  a  court  consisting, 
sometimes  of  two  judges,  and  sometimes  of  three.  I -much 
prefer' the  court  of  two  judge's  for  working  purposes.  Two 
judges  can  literally  put  their  heads  together.  The  presence 
of  a  third,  dividing  the  other  two  from  each  other,  produces 
a  physical  impediment  to  close  consultation.  I  believe,  more¬ 
over,  that  a  case  is  apt  to  receive  greater  consideration  on 
a  difference  of  opinion  arising,  when  two  judges  form  the 
court  thah  when  there  are  three.  The  one  has  to  per¬ 
suade  the  other,  hut  if  a  third  be  present  and  prematurely 
interposes  an  expression  of  opinion,  a  majority  may  be 
formed  and  the  ease  terminated  without  proper  discussion.” 
For  the  Provincial  courts  Mr.  Strange  proposed  to  have 
only  a  single  judge — a  covenanted  civilian.  As  regards  ap¬ 
peals,  where  the  judges  of  the  District  courts  differed 
on  any  point  of  fact  in  any  suit  a  refereuco  was  to  be 
made  to  the  Provincial  judge,  who,  in  this  way,  would  stand 
as  a  third  judge  or  referee  to  each  such  court.  The  reference 
was  to  be  made  without  expense  to  the  parties  who  were, 
however,  to  be  at  liberty  to  be  present’and  conduct  the  case  in 
the  superior  court.  Where  the  judges  of  the  District  court 
differed  on  a  point  of  law  the  reference  was  to  he  made  to 
the  High  court.  The  decision  of  the  Provincial  court  was 
to  be  final  on  the  facts  of  the  case,  but  if  that  court  differed 
From  the  District  court  on  a  point  of  law  in  a  case  thus 
referred  for  decision  of  fact,  the  Provincial  court  was  to 
refer  the  point  of  law-  for  adjudication  by  the  Presidency' 
court.  By  a  question  of  fact,  Mr.  Strange  meant  the  question 
of  the  credibility  of  testimony.  Oral  and  documentary ;  and 
the  points  of  law  on  which  Mr.  Strange  would  allow  an 
appeal,  he  defined  to  be,  first,  the  refusal  to  admit  to  hearing 
any  material  evidence;  second,  the  misconstruction  of  any 
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material  document;  third,  the  subsidiary  facts  found  not 
warranting  the  main  fact  derived  therefrom,  or  the  facts 
ascertained  not  warranting  the  judgment  founded  on  them 
1  he  above  are  the  main  outlines  of  the  scheme  propounded 
by  Mr.  Strange,  and  doubtless  it  would  require  modifications 
m  detail  more  especially  in  regard  to  the  definition  of 
matters  of  law  and  matters  of  fact,  but  the  broad  principles 
on  which  the  scheme  is  based  are,  I  believe,  quite  sound  and 
as  applicable  to  the  litigation  of  the  present  day  as  they  were  to 
litigation  thirty  years  ago.  The  principal  changes  which  have 
occurred  since  Mr.  Strange  wrote  are  the  immense  improve¬ 
ment,  owing  to  advance  of  education,  in  the  learning,  efficiency 
and  probity  of  the  native  judges,  and  the  substitution  for 
the  old  corrupt,  inefficient  race  of  petition  writers,  of  a  class  of 
intelligent  native  legal  practitioners,  who  hare  mostly  received 
a  university  education  and  whose  moral  tone  and  general 
pronity  are  daily  advancing.  It  is  not  my  object  to  do  more 
than  draw  attention  to  the  necessity  for  reform  in  the  direc¬ 
tions  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Strange,  and  I  have,  therefore, 
retrained  from  suggesting  any  detailed  scheme.  It  is,  how- 
ever,  my  impression  that  though  more  courts  will  have  to  be 
established  than  were  contemplated  by  Mr.  Strange,  and  the' 
1  rovmcial  courts  will  have  to  consist  of  two  judges  in  like 
manner  with  District  courts,  the  needful  reform  can  be 
carried  out  without  entailing  on  Government  any  appreciable 
additional  cost  The  extension  of  communications  in  recent 
times  has  diminished  the  inconvenience  to  suitors  in  having  to 
proceed  to  the  stations  in  which  the  courts  are  held,  and  this 
inconvenience  might  be  still  further  minimized  by  the  courts 
holding  sessions  in  different  stations  within  their  territorial 
jurisdiction  in  different  periods  of  the  year.  The  despatch 
of  business  might  also  be  expedited  by  allowing  one  judge 
to  take  the  evidence  of  witnesses,  both  the  judges,  however 
hearing  the  cases  argued  before  them.  Arrangements,  it 
seems  to  me,  can  easily  be  made  for  all  European  and  native 
officers  in  the  Civil  Service  being  made  to  serve  as  iude-es 
in  these  courts.  J  5 

109.  The  administration  of  criminal  justice  is  believed  to 
Criminal  jaBtice.  even  less  satisfactory  than  that  of 

l  t  .  '  civil  justice  on  account  of  the  inferior 
character  of  the  agency  which  has  to  be  employed,  though 
latterly  there  has  been  some  improvement.  Pettji  cases  are 
i  «iPr0Std  x°f  ,by  vi,laoe  magistrates  under  Regulation  XI  of 
J3I0,  but  this  agency  is  not  as  efficient  as  it  ought  to  be, 
and  it  is  desirable  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  secure  the 


services  of  really  influential  in  on  for  these  posts  under 
arrangements  similar  to  those  contemplated  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  village  xmmsifs  in  tho  Village  Courts’  Act.  This 
object  will,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be  secured  if  the 
appointments  are  made  on  the  recommendation  of  Taluk 
Boards,  or  union  pancluiyets  constituted  under  the  Local 
Boards’  Act.  The  village  magistrates  selected  should  receive 
a  commission  under  tho  Sea)  of  the  Governor  in  Council  in 
view  to  enhancing  the  importance  of  the  office  in  the  eyes 
of  the  general  public  and  making  it  one  to  be  sought  after 
by  the  more  respectable  class  of  land-holders.  For  the 
disposal  of  potty  nuisance  cases  benches  of  magistrates  have 
been  constituted  in  all  large  towns  under  the  Criminal 
Procedure  Code,  and  this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
capable  of  considerable  extension,  The  bulk  of  the  work  of 
the  mofussil  magistracy  is,  however,  done  by  Sub- Magis¬ 
trates  paid  Rs.  100  and  Rs,  120,  who  generally  exercise 
second  class  powers,  and  are  empowered  to  pass  sentences  of 
6  months’  rigorous  imprisonment,  and  of  line  to  the  extent 
of  Rs.  200.  Till  recently  they  were  paid  such  low  salaries 
as  Rs.  60  and  Rs.  70  and  the  recent  enhancement  of  pay  to 
Rs.  100  and  Rs.  120  is  so  far  an  improvement,  Nevertheless, 
even  the  enhanced  pay  is  inadequate  considering  the  enormous 
powers  and  responsibilities  of  the  magistrates.  Moreover, 
Tahsildars  who  are  paid  higher  salaries  have  recently  been 
relieved  of  all  magisterial  work  and  the  whole  of  the  work 
done  by  the  subordinate  magistracy  has  now  devolved  on 
Deputy  Tahsildars.  It  is,  of  course,  out.  of  tho  question 
enhancing  the  salaries  of  the  latter  class  of  officers  still  • 
further,  and  the  Only  feasible  course  for  improving  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice  appears  to  be  to  constitute 
benches  of  Magistrates  under  the  presidency  of  Tahsildars 
for  the  disposal  summarily  of  all  offences  specified  in  section 
261  of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure.  Tho  gi-aver  cases 
should  be  tried  by  the  District  courts  already  referred  to: 
It  is  not  desirable  to  deprive  Tahsildars  altogether  of  all 
magisterial  powers,  more  especially  as  in  case  of  emergencies, 
such  as  imminent  danger  of  a  breach  of  the  peace,  their 
influence  will  have  to  be  availed  of  for  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 
serving  or  restoring  order ;  and  accordingly  the  Government 
has  withdrawn  from  them  only  the  power  of  entertaining  com¬ 
plaints  and  of  committing  cases  to  the  Sessions  oourts  for 
trial ;  they  retain  the  preventive  powers  under  Part  IV  of  the 
Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  for  the  dispersion  of  unlawful 
assemblies,  &c.  Tahsildars  might  arrange  to  preside  over 


benches  at  different  stations  during  their  tours.  It  may  not 
be  feasible  to  introduce  these  arrangements  at  the  outset  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  They  should  be  introduced  in 
all  districts  in  which  litigation  is  very  heavy  and  gradually 
extended  throughout  the  presidency. 

110.  In  making  the  above  remarks,  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
m  't  a  d  demerits  understood  as  in  the  least  undervaluing 
of  British"1  system  of  the  immense  advantage  resulting  to  the 
justice  as  applied  to  country  from  the  introduction  of  the  liberal 
l  ns  coun  ry.  principles  of  English  law  breathing  the  • 

spirit  of  free  institutions.  The  most  important  of  these 
principles  are,  first,  that  nobody  is  punishable  for  anything 
done,  spoken  or  written  by  him,  except  according  to  the 
known  conditions  of  the  laws  and  by  regularly-constituted 
tribunals,  the  accused  being  given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
in  all  cases  in  which  the  act  complained  of  is  not  clearly 
shown  to  have  been  committed  or  clearly  shown  to  be  an 
offence;  secondly,  that  nobody,  however  highly  placed  he 
may  be,  is  above  the  law  or  held  to  be  unaccountable  for 
infractions  of  law ;  and  thirdly,  that  private  individuals  have 
the  same  remedies  against  Government  for  injuries  caused  to 
them  by  acts  authorized  by  it  in  excess  of  the  powers  con¬ 
ferred  by  law,  as  they  would  have  if  the  acts  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  by  other  private  individuals.  The  conscientious  spirit 
in  which  these  principles  have,  on  the  whole,  been  carried 
out,  notwithstanding  the  adverse  conditions  under  which 
they  have  to  be  worked,  is  truly  wonderful ;  and  the  result  is 
the  diffusion  throughout  the  country  of  a  sense  of  security 
of  person  and  property,  which  is  above  all  price  and  which 
was  formerly  altogether  unknown.  Nor  is  the  complaint  often 
made  that  the  Indian  legislature  has  been  over-active  well- 
founded.  This  charge  lias  been  effectually  disposed  of  by 
Sir  Henry  Maine,  who  pointed  out  that  if  the  legislature  had 
not  provided  intelligible  codes  of  laws  for  the  guidance  of 
courts  of  justice,  judicial  legislation  would  have  imported  into 
India  whole  masses  of  English  law  with  all  its  technicalities, 
and  that  all  really  important  influence  in  the  direction  of  law¬ 
making  would  have  fallen  “into  the  hands  of  a  very  small 
minority  of  lawyers  trained  in  England,  whose  knowledge 
must  have  seemed  to  the  millions  affected  by  it  hardly  less 
mysterious  and  hardly  more  explicable  than  the  inspired  utter¬ 
ances  of  Mahomet  or  Menu.”  The  law  in  any  case  having 
to  be  derived  from  exotic  sources  instead  of  being  developed 


uimonsioiiSj  capable  or  being1  studied  and  understood  ins  loud  of 
having  to  be  fished  out  in  thousands  oE  volumes  of  the  English 
law  reports.  The  real  evil  arises  from  the  fact  of  the  law, 
and  criminal  law  especially,  being  far  too  refined193  for  the 
people  for  whom  it  is  .intended,  and  its  administration  having 
be  entrusted  to  judges  who  have  no  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  usages  and  customs  and  modos.of  thought  of  the 
people  to  whom  it  is  applied,  or  to  lowrpc,id  native  magis¬ 
trates  who  are  clothed  with  enormous  powers.  The  compli¬ 
cated  procedure  and  the  machinery  of  appeals  prescribed- to 
ensure  correct  decisions  multiply  the  chances  of  error  and  add 
to  the  delay,  vexation  and  expense  of  litigation.  It  is  in  view 


\  Btmga  Charlu,  Pewan  of  Mysore,  made  the  folk 

te  Penal  Code  :  “  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  some  snrpi_._ . . 

admiration  with  which  the  working  of  this  theoretic  code  is  usually 
madering  its  cherts  on  the  interests  of  the  people  at  large.  Tbeo- 
L  away  by  the  logical  perfection  of  the  codo  forget  the  evil  effects  of 
not  altogether  based  on  the  popular  train  of  ideas, 


its  artificial  defir  ,  . 

Popular  definitions  admit  of  natural  expansion  CJ1  i;Uiri8Ut,ls.c. 

artificial  ones  perpetually  stand  under  the  necessity  of  artificial  expansions  which 
re  them  further  from  popular  thought.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  c< 


while 


understood  without  <rr 
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to  adapt  the  abstract  propositions  laid  down  in  the  law  to  the 
customs,  usages  and  sentiments  of  the  people  in  their  practical 
application,  that  it  is  necessary  that  all  petty  offences  which 
can  be  left  to  be  dealt' with  by  popular  tribunals  should  be  so 
left,  while  the  graver  offences,  on  the  suppression  and  punish¬ 
ment  of  which  the  well-being  and  safety  of  the  State  depend, 
should  be  enquired  into  by  single  judges  with  the  aid  of  juries, 
or  where  the  conditions  of  the  country  preclude  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  juries,  by  benches  of  judges  containiuga  due  admix¬ 
ture  of  the  native  element. 


YI. — Local  Fund  and  Municipal  Administration  and 
Legislation  affecting  Social  Usages. 

111.  The  last  group  of  questions  we  have  to  consider  re¬ 

lates  to  the  disintegration  of  village  com- 
la^’coramnuitiea01  ^  m™t'es  and  the  decay  of  the  spirit  of 

Minimum  i  •  co-operation  among  the  villagers  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  large  undertakings  and  warding 
off  common  dangers  ;  and  also  to  the  evils  arising  from  the 
absence  of  a  trustworthy  machinery  for  ascertaining  when 
Government  can  safely  undertake  legislation  affecting  laws 
of  inheritance  or  social  usages  corresponding  to  changes 
which  are  taking  place  in  the  economic  condition  of  the 
people. 

112.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  solidarity  of  the 

village  communities  was  undermined  by 
of  Communal  BpWLe°ay  the  ryotwar  system  introduced  by  Sir 

Thomas  Munro.  The  fact,  however,  is 
that  village  communities,  which  were  originally  composed  of 
kinsmen,  were,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  becoming 
disintegrated  by  the  introduction  of  strangers  even  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  where  they  still  retained  their  original 
form ;  common  holdings  were  in  process  of  transformation 
into  individual  holdings,  and  the  intermediate  stage  of  hold-  - 
ing  lands  of  whole  villages  in  defined  shares  subject  to  the 
condition  that  each  sharer  was  to  cultivate  the  lands  allot¬ 
ted  to  him  for  a  period  of  years  had  been  reached.  Thus 
we  find  in  the  Tanjore  district,  where  village  communities 
flourished  in  an  unimpaired  condition  down  to  recent  times, 
tho  Collector,  Mr.  John  Wallace  reported  in  1805  that,  out 
of  5,0G3  villages,  1,087  villages  were  owned  by  single  owners 
or  families,  that  2,202  villages  were  owned  by  mirassidars 
who  held  their  lands  in  severalty  in  distinct  plots  and  that 
1,774  villages  were  held  in  common  by  the  mirassidars.  Tho 
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extent  to  which  in  the  natural  course  of  things  strangers 
had  been  introduced  into  the  mirassi  bodies  will  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that,  out  of  62,048  mirassidars  in  the  district, 
1 7,149  were  Brahmins,  43,442  were  Sudras  or  Native  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  1,457  were  Muhammadans.  That  the  ryotwar 
’  system  brought  into  force  in  the  beginning  of  the  . cen¬ 
tury  by  Sir  Thomas  Monro  hastened  the  decay  of  the 
vdlage  communities  does  not,  however,  admit  of  doubt; 
for,  as  pointed  out  by  Sir  Henry’ Maine,  in  a  state  of  society 
whore  the  rights  of  individual  members  are  determined  by 
custom  more  or  less  vagne,  the  question  as  to  whom  the 
government  makes  responsible  for  the  payment  of  its  dues 
practically  determines  what  type  the  society  and  the  tenure 
of  lands  by  its  members  shall  assume.  If  the  government, 
for  instance,  makes  the  head  of  a  village  thp  person  respon¬ 
sible  for  its  revenue,  the  interest  of  such  head  in  the  lands 
becomes  the  predominant  one,  and  other  persons  having 
interests  in  the  lands  become  his  tenants  unless  the  process 
is  arrested  by  positive  legislation.  Similarly,  if  the  whole 
body  of  proprietors  in  the  village  be  made  jointly  responsible 
for  the  government  revenue,  the  natural  evolution  of  indivi¬ 
dual  property  is  arrested.  Again,  if  the  government  decides 
to  deal  with  each  individual  cultivator  as  regards  the  payment 
of  revenue,  the  tendency  is  to  break  up  the  village  commu¬ 
nities.  The  most  potent  cause,  however,  of  the  disintegration 
of  village  communities  was  the  establishment  of  orderly 
!■  government  and  internal  tranquillity  and  the  suppression  of 
external  aggression.  So  long  as  there  was  lawlessness  in 
the  country,  the  village  communities  were  kept  iu  a  state  of 
cohesion  for  purposes  of  self-defence,  the  successful  repulsion 
of  attacks,  from  without  which  might  otherwise  sweep  whole 
communities  away  being  of  far  greater  importance  than  the 
prevention  of  petty  tyranny  within  the  communities  them¬ 
selves.  When  the  external  blows  by  which  these  communities 
ai’e  kept  in  a  state  of  kinetic  equilibrium  are  removed,- 
the  internal  rivalries  and  jealousies  come  into  play,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  inconveniences  and  injustices  of  common' 
holding  of  land  are  felt  to  be  great  hardships;  and  the 
improvements  in  production  which  a  settled  condition  of 
things  brings  about  create  a  preference  for  individual  hold¬ 
ings.  This  transformation  of  common  into  individual  pro-; 
perty  is  a  most  beneficial  process,  and  one  which  is  an 
essential  factor  in  the  industrial  progress  of  a  country. 
Similar  considerations  apply  to  the  joint  family  system.  Under 
this  system  personal  comforts,  personal  feelings  and  personal 
advantage  must  be  sacrificed  by  each  member  in  the  pursuit 


of  the  common  good  of  the  family,  and  the  result  is  that, 
while  the  earning  and  non-earning  members  are  placed  on  a 
par,  thereby  preventing  extreme  hardships  to  the  latter,  the 
incentive  to  exertion  among  the  earning  members  is  weakened' 
to  the  extent  to  which  their  earnings  have  to  be  shared  with 
members  who  have  not  in  any  way  contributed  their  quota  of 
labour  towards  such  earnings.  So  long  ds  mere  numbers 
give  strength  to  a  family  by  enabling  it  either  to  cultivate  a 
lftiger  extent  of  waste  lands  or  to  fight  other  communities 
"  ith  greater  chances  of  success,  there  is  every  inducement 
to  the  members  of  the  joint  family  to  hold  together,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  personal  independ¬ 
ence  and  comfort  of  the  several  members.  When,  however, 
these  cohesive  forces  are  removed,  the  family  breaks  up! 
This  tendency  is,  as  already  stated,  a  beneficial  one,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  thereby  the  chances  of  co-operation  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  large  undertakings  are  made 
more  difficult  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  more  difficult  to 
raise  a  large  pile  of  buildings  by  means  of  free  labour  than 
by  means  of  slave  labour. 

1L3.  The  obvious  remedy  for  the  evils  incidental  to  this 
Trends  of  local  ad-  situati°n  is  the  promotion  among  the  peo- 
mmisfration.  "  pie  of  habits  of  voluntary  co-operation 

for  carrying  out  public  objects,  and  it  is 
tins  object  that  education  obtained  by  taking  part  in  the 
administration  of  local  and  municipal  affairs  is  intended  to 
secure. 

The  policy  of  entrusting  the  management  of  affairs  con¬ 
nected  with  the  well-being  of  towns  to  bodies  composed 
partly  of  official  and  partly  of  non-official  members  was,  for 
the  first  time,  inaugurated  in  1865.  In  1871,  similar  bodies, 
were  created  for  the  management  of-  public  matters  affecting 
the  well-being  of  rural  tracts.  In  1884,  the  scheme  of  muni” 
cipal  and  local  administration  was  placed  on  a  somewhat 
wider  popular  basis,  and  the  principle  of  allowing  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  towns  and  rural  tracts  to  elect  their  representa¬ 
tives  to  serve  on  the  boards  was  to  some'extont  recognized. 
The  elective  system  is  in  force  in  32  out  of  the  55  towns 
constituted  municipalities,  the  former  containing  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  1,200,000.  The  extent  to  which  non-official  per¬ 
sons  take  part  in  the  administration  of  affairs  connected 
with  municipalities  will  be  seen  from  the  following  fio-ures. 
There  were,  on  31st  March  1892,  871  municipal  coun¬ 
cillors,  of  whom  473  were  nominated  by  Government  mid 
398  elected  by  the  townspeople.  The  number  of  official 


members  was  ‘207  awl  of  non-official  members  (50 1.  •  Of 
Iho  total  number  158  were  Europeans  or  Eurasians  and  iho 
remainder  natives.  For  the  administration  of  local  affairs 
of  rural  tracts  there  arc  270  Union  Panchayats,  8(5  Taluk 
Boards  and  21  District  Boards.  Thorn  arc  054  members 
serving  on  the  District  Boards,  277  being  elected  by  fcbe  people 
and  the  remainder  nominated  by  Government.  118  of  them 
are  Europeans  or  Eurasians  and  530  are  natives.  In  the 
Taluk  Boards  there  are  1,141  members,  of  whom  317  are 
officials  and  824  non-official  persons.  Go  among  these  are 
Europeans  or  Eurasians  and  1.070  natives.  In  the  Union 
Panchayats  there  are  2,511  members,  of  whom  8(55  are  officials 
including  622  village  officers  and  1,646  non-official  persons. 
Thus  the  total  number  of  persons  taking  part  in  municipal 
and  local  administration  is  o,17 7,  of  whom  8,062  are  non¬ 
official  persons. 


1 14.  The  figures  given  above  sLow  that  there  is  a  eon- 
nfiBcirities  of  local &s-  siderablo  number  of  non-official  persons 
Tninisi; ration  ma  sue-  wbo  are  being  trained  in  the  perform- 
cossa  a  me  t  erem.  al)oe  0f  public  duties;  and,  as  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Local  Fund  Union  Panchayats  increases,  still  larger 
numbers  of  such  persons  will,  in  course  of  time,  be  entrusted 
with  such  duties.  Since  1884  the  Government  has  paid  un¬ 
remitting  attention  to  Municipal  and  Local  Fnnd  administra¬ 
tion,  and  by  close  scrutiny  of  the  work  done,  and  of  the 
attitude  of  Government  officers  towards  it,  has  sought  to 
awaken  in  non-official  bodies  an  adequate  sense  of  their 
duties  and  responsibilities.  The  success  that  has  attended 
these  efforts  will  bo  scon  to  be  considerable  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  bow  entirely  new  tbe  idea  of  combination  for  public 
purposes  of  persons  not  organized  in  castes,  or  guilds  under 
natural  leaders,  is  in  this  country.  In  reviewing  the  results 
of  Local  Fund  administration  for  1889-00,  the  Madras  Gov¬ 
ernment  remarked :  “These  results  are,  to  a  great  extent, 
“  due  to  the  exertions  of  the  Taluk  Boards  and  Union  Pau- 
“chayats,  which  worked,  on  the  whole,  with  considerable 
“  success  and  energy  and  has  thus  amply  Justified  the  action 
“  which  called  them  into  existence.  His  Excellency  the  Gov- 
ernor  in  Council  trusts  that,  in  course  of  time,  nil  these  local 
“  bodies  will  become  still  more  efficient  and  that  their  indi- 
“  vidual  members  will  devote  more  and  more  of  their  attention 
“to  the  interests  of  the  administration.  The  advancement 
"  of  primary  education,  the  extension  of  medical  relief  and  vac- 
“  cination,  the  improvement  of  village  communications,  ,and 
“  the  utilization  of  sanitary  allotments  are  subjects  calling  for 


“  r heir  earliest  and  most  careful  consideration.”  The  Govern¬ 
ment  review  of  the  work  done  bj  local  bodies  in  1891-92 
shows  still  greater  progress.  On  the  other  hand,  in  munici¬ 
palities,  the  administration  has  been  less  successful,  owing  to 
tne  lack  of  interest  m  their  duties  displayed  by  the  majority 
ot  the  councillors.  There  is,  in  these  councils,  a  tendency 
to  split  up  into  factions,  and  moreover  the  duties  of  the 
chairmen  of  municipalities,  especially  in  large  towns,  are 
so  heavy  as  to  require  four  or  five  hours’  work  from  them 
daily,  an  amount  of  time  which  very  few  non-official  persons, 
who  have  their  own  business  to  attend  to,  can  afford  to  give 
to  the  performance  of  public  duties.  The  regulations  laid  down 
for  the.  guidance  of  the  councils  in  the  various  departments 
of  work  entrusted  to  them  are  also  so  numerous  and  compli- 
ea  tod  as  to  require  special  study.  It  has,  therefore,  been  found 
necessary  in  several  of  the  larger  municipalities  to  employ  a 
salaried  chairman.  If  arrangements  can  be  made  for  lending, 
to  municipalities  the  services  of  Government  officers  of  the 
ramc  of  Tahsildars,  Deputy  Collectors  or  District  Munsifs 
t  or  carrying  on  the  duties  of  chairmen  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  will  much  improve  the  efficiency  of  municipal  admini¬ 
stration,  and  while  giving  to  non-official  members  full  scope 
for  scrutinizing  the  work  will  prevent  the  danger  of  munici¬ 
pal  councils  being  split  up  into  factions.  The  chairmen  too 
will  be  persons  trained  in  public  business,  who,  if  they 
neglected  their  duties,  would  forfeit  their  prospects  of  pro¬ 
motion  in  the  Government  service.  It  would,  of  course,  be 
easy  to  point  out  in  the  conduct  of  local  administration 
instances  of  apathy  and  ignorance  on  the  part  of  some  mem- 
icrs  and  factious  conduct  on  the  part  of  others,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  whole  scheme  lias  had  to  be  worked 
on  entirely  new  lines  unfamiliar  to  the  traditional  habits  and 
reelings  of  the  people.  The  old  organic  groups  of  castes, 
village  communities  and  guilds  were  broken  up  and  new 
bodies  composed  of  members  belonging  to  different  creeds 
with  divers  interests  created.  The  duties  entrusted  to  these 
•oil les  at  the  outset  were  also  not  of  a  kind  calculated  to 
appeal  to  their  sympathies.  These  duties  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  care  and  superintendence  of  places  of  religious  wor¬ 
ship  and  of  charitable  endowments  which  are  generally  more 
or  loss  connected  with  religion,  with  the  relief  of  the  poor,  with 
the  assessment  of  taxes,  with  the  maintenance  of  the  police, 
and  with  the  administration  of  justice— matters  affecting 
closely  the  inner  life  of  the  villagers  and  in  which  they 
might  be  supposed  to  be  primarily  interested.  The  construc- 
*i"ii  of  roads  and  bridges  is  best  attended  to  by  the  central 


government,  and  ideas  of  sanitation  are  too  refined  and. 
modern  to  be  popular  in  a  poor  and  backward  country;  and 
education,  by  being  dissociated  from  religion,  has  lost  one  of 
its  strongest  supports.  The  creation  of  municipalities  and. 
Union  Pauchayais  Isas  also  been  generally  accompanied'  by 
the  imposition  of  additional  taxation,  a  circumstance  calcu¬ 
lated  to  render  the  bodies  unpopular.  The  funds  at  the 
nisposal  of  the  local  bodies  have  been  much  too  limited. to 
admit  of  anything  very  substantial  being  effected  in  the  way 
of  improvements  and  the  recurrence  of  scarcities  in  several 
parts  of  the  country  frequently  throws  the  finances  of  the 
local  bodies  out  of  gear  and  impairs  their  usefulness.  When 
these  difficulties  are  borne  in  mind,  it  will  be  readily  seen 
why  greater  success  has  not  been  attained  in  Local  and 
Municipal  administration. 


.115.  Further  advance  in  this  direction  can  be  looked  for 
'  wi,at  lines  local  0n^r  by  entrusting  to  local  bodies  more 
udmimscrntion  should  and  more  of  tlie  work  of  real  adminis- 
BraaMr'succets.  ™sur°  Nation.  The  measures  recommended  by 
■  me  for  the  settlement  of  potty  litiga¬ 
tion — civil  and  criminal — by  means  of  popular  bodies  .will, 
to  some  extent,  have  the  effect  of  creating  greater  interest  in 
public  affairs  than  has  been  displayed  hitherto.  The  assess¬ 
ment  of  taxes  like  the  income-tax  might,  in  rural  tracts,  be 
entrusted  in  course  of  time  to  Looai  Fund  Panehayafcs  who 
might  be  assessed  at  a  lump  sum  which  would  be  distributed 
by  them  according  to  the  means  of  the  individuals  liable 
to  assessment.  The  obligation  to  maintain  village  forests, 
agricultural  experimental  farms,  technical  schools  may, 
•wherever  possible,  be  imposed  on  them-.  In  the  matter  of 
the  dispensation  of  relief  in  times  of  distress  the  assistance  of 
Local  Fund  Union  Pancbayats  might  be  made  .use  of  more 
than  it  lias  been.  Under  the  influence  of  a  watchful  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  the  duties  anu  responsibilities  of  Government 
in  this  respect  have  greatly  widened  of  late  j-ears,  as  tie 
Government  is  made  responsible  for  ensuring  that,  in  times 
■of  failure  of  crops,  no  deaths  by  starvation  ensue.  This  is 
a.  duty  which  it  is  very  difficult  for  any  government  to 
discharge  satisfactorily.  The  Government  has  to  act  ac-- 
cording  to  fixed  rules  to  prevent  public  money  being 
wasted  or  misappropriated,  and  this  makes  it  difficult  to 
adapt  the  forms  of  relief  to  the  circumstances  and  needs 
of  the  different  localities.  While,  on  the  one  liapd,  it 
would  be  in  the  highest  degree  demoralizing  by  a  too  liberal 
dispensation  of  relief  to.  teach  the  people  to  look  for  Gov- 
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teaching  them  to  provide  in  prosperous  seasons  against 
contingencies  of  this  kind,  it  would,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
inhuman  to  refuse  help  to  the  suffering  population  when 
large  tracts  are  distressed.  It  is,  therefore,  an  extremely 
difficult  and  delicate  task  to  determine  in  any  particular 
case  at  what  stage  of  the  distress  the  Government  ought  to 
intervene  and  provide  relief  at  the  expense  of  public  funds 
instead  of  leaving  cases  of  distress  to  be  dealt  with  as  in 
ordinary  years  by  voluntary  private  charity.  Whenever, 
therefore,  distress  owing  to  failure  of  crops  is  apprehended, 
large  establishments  have  accordingly  to  be  employed  to 
be  in  readiness  to  start  measures  of  relief  in  case  the 
distress,  that  is  beginning  to  be  felt,  should  grow  in  intensity. 
The  officers  employed  are  generally  men  who  know  little 
about  the  circumstances  of  the  localities  in  which  distress 
prevails,  and,  often,  a  favorable  turn  in  the  season  renders 
any  measures  of  relief  unnecessary.  For  instance,  during 
the  last  drought  a  considerable  portion  of  the  expendi¬ 
ture  on  famine  relief  represented  the  cost  of  the  additional 
establishments  employed  to  watch  and  report  on  fhe  state 
of  the  country.  In  spite  of  all  precautions  it  would  be  futile 
to  expect  to  ensure  that  all  cases  requiring  relief  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  had  been  sought  out  and  provided 
for  and  deaths  by  starvation  were  completely  prevented.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  duty  which  should  be  performed 
by  local  unpaid  non-official  agency  and  that,  instead  of 
Government  being  made  responsible  for  deaths  by  starvation, 
the  Local  Fund  Union  Panchayats  should  be  made  responsible 
and  placed  in  funds  in  order  that  they  might  be  enabled  to 
discharge  this  duty  efficiently  except  in  times  of  dire  famine, 
when  the  whole  power  of  the  State  will,  of  course,  have  to 
be  applied  to  it  in  grappling’ with  so  serious  a  crisis.  A  cer¬ 
tain  percentage  of  the  land  revenue  might  be  assigned  for 
this  purpose,  and  to  ensure  its  economical  administration, 
the  Local  Boards  should  be  asked  to  supplement  it  with  funds 
at  their  disposal.  The  administration  of  relief  should  also  be 
regulated  by  rules  laid  down  by  Government,  and  questions 
as  to  the  circumstances  under  which,  and  the  persons  to  whom 
it  should  be  dispensed  should  be  determined  by  Local  Fund 
Union  Panchayats. 

i  1G.  There  is  another  important  direction  in  which  the 
Necessity  for  ntiiiz-  usefulness  of  local  bodies  might  be  dc- 
'"k.  Boards  as  veloped,  viz.,  in  ascertaining  by  their 
!)'i"!i'rs"'l?ina,1iop^iniion  means  when  legislation  affecting  social 
am<iin-  social  usages,  usages  and  laws  of  inheritance  can  and 
Aa'  should  be  undertaken  for  the  benefit 


of  ihe  people.;  arid  the  necessity  for  utilizing  these  bodies  in  _ 
tin's  manner  is  all  the  greater,  now  that  under  the  .scheme  for 
enlarged  legislative  councils  just  introduced,  the  local  bodies 
have  been  conceded  the  privilege  of  nominating  members  to 
these  councils.  One  of  the  effects  of  the  introduction  of  the 
British  system  of  administration  of  justice  by  fixed  laws  and 
regular  courts  is  to  suppress  the  indigenous  agencies,  whether 
caste  assemblies  or  guilds,  by  which  the  customary  usages 
regulating  the  conduct  and  rights  of  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
munities  were  constantly  though  unconsciously  modified  to 
suit  change  of  circumstances.  Even  now  in  the  rural  tracts, - 
the  headmen  of  certain  castes  enquire  into  and  dispose  of  dis¬ 
putes  among  the  members  of  the  castes  regarding  offences 
relating  to  marriage,  partition  of  family  property,  breaches  of 
caste  observances,  &c.,  the  decisions  being  enforced  either  by 
the  imposition  of  fines  which  are  paid  to  the  village  temple, -or 
to  a  common  fund,  or  hy  excommunication  of  the  delinquents 
by  depriving  them  of  their  social  privileges,  such  as  the 
“  taking  of  fire  and  water  ”  from  their  neighbours,  entering  the 
village  temple  for  purposes  of  worship,  attending 'at  mar¬ 
riages  and  funerals,  and  availing  themselves  of  the  assistance 
of  the  village  barber,  washerman,  $-c.  These  caste  assemblies, 
which  are  not  now  recognized  by  law,  have  lost  much  of  their 
vitality  and  will,  in  course  of  time,  disappear  altogether. 
This  is  from  ono  point  of  view  a  necessary  and  beneficial 
process,  as  it  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  country  that 
the  endless  differentiations  of  customary  law  in  small  com¬ 
munities  should  he  removed,  and  a  fairly  homogeneous  law 
applicable  to  large  communities  evolved.  This  result  has 
been  brought  about  in  most  civilized  countries  by  judicial 
legislation  which,  while  reducing  the  law  to  a  uniform  type, 
introduces  at  the  same  time,  such  modifications  in  it  as  the 
progress  of  society  requires.  But  as  justice  is  administered 
in  this  country  mostly  by  judges  who  belong  to  a  diffe. 
rent  nationality  from  that  of  the  litigants,  and  who  would 
incur  blame  if  they,  instead  of  administering  Hindu  law  - 
of  the  strictest  typo,  modified  it  according  to  their  own  ideas 
of  the  fitness  of  things  and  of  the  necessities  of  individual 
cases,  the  tendency  is  to  stereotype  the  ancient  law  and 
arrest  the  changes  which  it  would  have  undergone  in  its 
natural  course  of  evolution.  This  curious  and  unexpected 
result  of  English  judges  being  greater  conservators  of  ancient 
ritual  law  than  native  judges  e%ren  of  the  most  orthodox  type 
would  be,  has  been  noticed  both  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Mayne  and  Sir 
Henrv  Maine.  “  The  rmndit.”  writes  Mr.  J.  T).  Mavne 
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“  was  at  all  events  a  Hindu,  living  amongst  Hindus  and 
“  advising  upon  a  law  which  actually  governed  the  every  day 
“  lives  of  himself  and  his  family  and  his  friends.  He  would 
“  torture  a  sacred  text  into  an  authority  for  his  opinion, 
“  but  his  opinion  would  probably  be  right  though  unsustained 
“  by,  or  even  opposed  to,  his  text.  With  the  English  judge 
“  there  was  no  such  restraining  influence.  He  was  sworn  to 
“  administer  Hindu  law  to  the  Hindus  and  he  was  determined 
“  to  do  so  however  strange  or  unreasonable  it  might  appear.” 
As  regards  the  arrested  development  of  the  Hindu  law  as 
administered  in  South  India,  Mr.  Mayne  goes  on  to  remark  : 
“  The  fact  really  was  that  the  law  had  outgrown  the  authori- 
“  ties.  Native  judges  would  have  recognised  the  fact ;  English 
“judges  were  unable  to  do  so,  or  else  remarked  (to  use  a 
“  phrase  I  have  often  heard  from  the  Bench)  ‘  that  they  were 
“  ‘  bound  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  law.’  This  was  a 
“  matter  of  less  importance  in  Bengal,  where  Jimuta  Vahana 
“  Lad  already  burst  the  fetters.  But  in  Southern  India, 
“it  came  to  be  accepted,  that  the  Mitakshara  was  the  last 
“  word  that  could  be  listened  to  on  Hindu  law.  The  conse- 
“  quence  was  a  state  of  arrested  progress  in  which  no  voices 
“  wore  heard  except  those  which  came  from  the  tomb.  It 
“  was  as  if  a  German  was  to  administer  English  law  from  the 
“  resources  of  a  library  furnished  with  Fleta,  Glanville  and 
“  Bracton  and  terminating  with  Lord  Coke.”  Judicial  legis¬ 
lation  to  adapt  the  law  to  changing  circumstances  being  then 
not  possible,  the  only  alternative  is  positive  legislation.  But 
how  is  the  Government  to  know  when  legislation  can  be 
safely  undertaken  and  when  it  ought  to  be  avoided  on 
the  ground  that  it  will  run  counter  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  affected  by  it  ?  On  the  one  hand,  if  the  Government 
were  to  refuse  altogether  to  legislate  in  matters  affecting 
social  usages,  domestic  life  and  laws  of  inheritance,  it  would 
injure  the  community  in  two  ways,  viz.,  first  by  setting 
in  motion  strong  forces  which  have  the  effect  of  unsettling 
the  old  state  of  society  and  disturbing  the  relations  which 
subsisted  ;  and  secondly,  by  depriving  the  society  of  its  capa¬ 
city  for  adjusting  its  institutions  to  its  requirements  and 
refusing  to  do  what  is  necessary  by  positive  legislation. 
This  state  of  things  must  seriously  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
community.  “  Social  necessities  and  social  opinion,”  observes 
Sir  H.  Maine,  “  are  more  or  less  in  advance  of  law.  We  may 
“  go  indefinitely  near  to  the  closing  of  the  gap  between  them, 
“  but.  it  has  a  perpetual  tendency  to  re-open.  Law  is  stable ; 
“  the  societies  we  are  speaking  of,  progressive.  The  greater 
“  or  less  happiness  of  a  people  depends  on  the  degree  of 


r  1  f  1  i,iui  £uil  18  On  the 

ho  hand,  ,t  foreign  JcffiBlaf.uro  1ms  to  be  exfemnejy  cations 
in  niteilermg  by  iugjdatjoj)  with  cherished  institutions  affect* 
•n  •  i  every  day  domestic,  life  of  tin:  people,  as  any  Jnistv  or 
ill-, judged  action  in  this  direction  is  likely  to  Cau«o  «-reat 
discontent  and  suffering.  The  only  way  in  which  the  (lov- 
ernment  can  ascertain  wlmiher  it  can  legislate  with  safety 
in  matters  ol  tins  km-  is  by  making  if,  a  necessary  condition 
ku  legislative  action  that  the  domnml  for  legislation  *l»ouid 
come  from  local  bodies  more  or  less  representative  of  the 
classes  oi  the  community  whose  interests  are  affected  by  such 
legislation. 


117.  That  the  above  remarks  are  not  morel y  theoretical 
Bimcnidea  in  ac»u„K  '!dl  bo  fieerl  from  a  consideration  of  the 
witl!  irgMation  aijrei,-  circumstances  connected  with  the  three- 
trafofl'by  pro^cig' ajr  b.^s  affecting  the  laws  relating  to  Mar- 
Mndr\f°L^w  nv tha  a"d  inlleritiM::|ee  now  before  the 

Couucit  °  Madras  Legislative  Council.  One  of  these 

,  hills  is  intended  to  piwide  a  legal  form  o£ 

marriage  to  the  Hindus  m  the  Malabar  country  who  follow  the 
Marumakkatayam  or  ncpotismal  rule  of  succession  as  rewards 
inheritance.  The  second  has,  for  its  object,  the  settlement 
oltlie  law  regulating  the  succession  of  self-acquired  property 
under  the  general  Hindu  law  and  of  moot  questions  as  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  earnings  of  a  member  of 
joint  Hindu  family  shall  be  considered  his  self-acquisition 
f"  J 71 ile.y  shall  he  regarded  as  family  property.  The 
third  bill  is  intended  to  give  to  the  sister  and  sister’s  son  a 
higher  place  m  the  line  of  succossion  prescribed  by  the 
general  Hindu  law  as  understood  to  prevail  in  this  presi- 
-  dency  than  they  at  present  occupy.  I  do  not  wish  to 

express  any  final  or  decisive  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
necessity  for  the  legislation  proposed,  but  will'  explain  the 
great  difficulty^  which  the  Government  has  in  dealing  noth 
questions  of  this  kind. 


On  the  question  of  presenbing  a  legal  form  of  mam'acm 
to  the  community  governed  by  the  Marumakkatayam  law  So 
stranger  to  the  community,  which  is  to  be  affected  by  the 
proposed  legislation,  has  any  right  to  dogmatise.  “  There 
“is  no  subject,”, remarks  Sir  Henry  Maine,  “on  which  it  is 
«  T  i  r  to  obt;ain  trustworthy  information  than  the  relations 
of  the  sexes  in  communities  very  unlike  that  to  which  the 
“  enquirer  belongs.  The  statements  made  Ho  him  are  apt  to  ■ 
be  affected  by  two  very  powerful  feelings,  the  sense  of  shame 
and  the  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  he  himself  nearly  always 
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•sees  the  facts  m  a  wrong  perspective.  Almost  innumer- 
able  delusions  are  current  in  England  as  to  the  social 
condition,  in  regard  to  this  subject,  of  a  country  so  near  to 
us  in  situation  and  civilization  as  France.”  These  remarks 
are  profoundly  true  of  Malabar,  and  if  I  allude  to  this  sub¬ 
ject  at  all,  it  is  not  because  I  am  not  conscious  of  my  unfitness 
to  pronounce  any  opinion  on  the  question,  but  merely  to  show 
how  extremely  difficult  and  delicate  it  is  for  Government  to 
deal  with  such  questions.  In  the  Malabar  country,  the  Maru- 
makkatayam  law  does  not  recognize  the  institution  of  mar¬ 
riage,  though  the  unions  of  men  and  women  are  practically 
permanent,,  being  regulated  by  social  opinion;  and  a  high 
state  of  civilization  has  been  found  compatible  with  this  con- 
dition  of  things.  The  inheritance  of  property  descends  in 
.  hne.  Property  is  held  jointly  by  families  consist¬ 

ing  ot  members  belonging  to  several  generations  despotically 
governed  by  the  eldest  male  among  them,  the  junior  mem¬ 
bers  being  entitled  to  a  bare  maintenance.  This  archaic 
type  of  society  has  subsisted  so  long,  because  Malabar 
was  till  within  recent  times  shut  off  from  the  other  parts 
ot  the  continent  of  India  by  the  difficulty  of  communica¬ 
tion women  especially  were  strictly  forbidden  to  cross  the 
frontiers  of  the  country,  and  even  the  boundaries  of  recog¬ 
nised  sub-divisions  of  it.  Facilities  of  locomotion  and  free 
intercourse  with  the  people  on  the  East  Coast  and  the  ideas 
ot  personal  liberty  and  independence  engendered  by  the 
operation  of  the  British  system  of  law  and  the  diffusion  of 
English  education  are,,  however,  now  rapidly  undermining 
the  foundations  on  which  the  fabric  of  society  rests.  The 
implicit  obedience  paid  by  the  junior  members  to  the  head  of 
the  family  is  diminishing  in  force  every  day.  The  junior  mem¬ 
bers  themselves,  who,  under  the  old  conditions,  would  never 
have  left  their  tarwads,  go  for  education  to  distant  places  like 
Madras,  or  even  England  in  a  few  cases,  or  are  employed 
m  Government  service  or  as  Vakeels,  and  while  so  employed, 
take  their  wives  from  their  tarwad  homes  to  live  with  them, 
ilie  result  is  a  closer  feeling  of  sympathy  and  affection  for 
their  wives  and  children,  and  a  correspondingly  diminished 
regard  for  tho  interests  of  their  sisters  and  their  children 
both  on  the  part  of  the  head  of  the  family,  and  on  the  part  of  the’ 
junior  members.  A  strong  feeling  is  also  growing  up  among 
those  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  English  education,  that 
the  n on  -recognition  by  law  of  the  relationship  of  wife  and 
children  and  of  the  claims  to  support  and  education  founded 
on  such  relationship  when  voluntary  provision  for  such  pur¬ 
poses  tails  owing  to  accidents,  and  other  means  of  sunnort 
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arc  not  available,  is  a  great  social  injustice.  The  class  that, 
feels  in  this  manner,  though  numerically  small,  is  an  in¬ 
fluential  one  growing  in  intelligence  and  importance  day  by 
day.  The  fact  of  the  laws  of  devolution  of  property  running 
counter  to  natural  sentiment  must  necessarily  lead  to  the 
adoption  of  devices  to  counterwork  it,  giving  rise  to  litiga¬ 
tion  among  members  belonging  to  the  same  family,  and” to 
dissipation  of  the  family  property  which  it  is  the  object  of 
the  tarwad  system  to  preserve  intact.  The  State  is,  also 
interested  in  seeing  that  the  institutions  of  society  are  so 
modified  as  to  ensure  that  the  care,  nurture  and  education  of 
the  young,  according  to  modern  requirements— matters  in 
which  it  is  deeply  interested — are  entrusted  to  those  who 
may  be  trusted  under  the  impulse  of  natural  sentiment  to 
discharge  the  duties  with  the  greatest  fidelity  and  to  he 
likely  to  submit  to  great  personal  sacrifices  in  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  this  object  and  not  to  those  wbo  in  the  majority  of 
cases  will  be  content  to  do  the  minimum  that  they  are  bound 
legally  or  by  social  opinion  to  do.  This  is  one  side  of  the 
case.  On  the  other  side,  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  the 
existing  institutions  have  struck  their  roots  So  deep1  in  the 
past,  affect  so  many  relations  of  life  and  the  subsistence  of 
such  large  numbers  of  persons,  that  any  sudden  modification 
of  them  is  likely  to  give  rise  to  many  unexpected  evils,  dis¬ 
appoint  many  just  expectations  and  cause  suffering  and 
widespread  discontent.  The  Government  cannot  possibly,  by 
enquiries  by  means  of  commissions  and  such  like  bodies  im¬ 
provised  for  the  time,  be  able  to  determine  in  projects  for 
legislation  of  this  kind,  having  such  wide-reaching  issues, 
whether  after  balancing  the  conflicting  considerations,  the 
gain  to  the  community  is  sufficiently  great  to  justify  legis¬ 
lation  and  if  legislation  is  resolved  on,  what  precautions  shall 
be  taken  to  minimize  the  evils  of  the  change.  Even  where 
the  gain  is  beyond  question,  the  feeling  of  the  community 
itself  as  to  the  necessity  for  legislation  is  a  factor  which 
must  necessarily  be  taken  into  account. 

Legislation,  then,  in  such  oases  can  only  he  carried  out 
in  a  spirit  of  compromise  and  should  provide  for  a  gradual 
modification  of  the  institutions  found  unsuitable  without 
causing  any  violent  breach  of  social  continuity.-  Eor  work 
of  this  kind,  the  provincial  legislature  composed,  as  it  must 
be,  of  members,  the  majority  of  whom  are  of  different  habits 
and  ways  of  thinking  from  those  whom  the  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  is  to  affect,  must  he  entirely  unsuited,  unless  it  is  aided 
in  its  deliberations  by  other  bodies  constituted  by  law  and 
composed  in  the  main  of  members  belonging  to  the  oominu- 
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nity  which  is  affected  by  the  legislation.  In  the  case  imme¬ 
diately  under  discussion,  the  Hindu  members  of  the  Local 
Fund  Boards  in  the  Malabar  district  might  be  regarded  as  a 
legally  constituted  standing  committee  for  the  consideration 
of  questions  as  to  the  expediency  of  undertaking  legislation 
of  this  character.  Members  of  the  community  who  feel  keenly 
the  evils  of  the  present  state  of  the  law  as  regards  marital 
relations  and  wish  for  a  reform  should  be  at  liberty  to  bring 
the  question  before  the  committee.  If  they  did  not  succeed 
in  getting  a  majority  of  the  committee  to  pass  a  resolution, 
making  a  demand  on  the  legislature  for  legislation,  that  would 
be  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  carrying 
out  the  contemplated  reform.  Those  interested  in  the  reform 
would  not,  however,  be  discouraged  by  a  single  unsuccessful 
effort ;  they  would  try  to  educate  public  opinion  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  endeavour  to  get  persons  elected  as  members  of 
Local  Fund  Boards  who  would  support  the  cause  of  reform, 
and  they  would  bring  the  question  again  and  again  before  the 
committee.  In  course  of  time  if  the  reform  was  a  desirable 
one,  the  good  sense  of  the  community  would  prevail  even 
over  deep-rooted  prejudices  and  the  reform  party  would 
doubtless  be  able  to  get  a  majority  of  the  committee  to 
make  a  demand  on  the  legislature.  If  the  majority  was  a 
narrow  one,  the  Government  might  still  consider  it  unsafe  to 
undertake  legislation  until  the  will  of  the  more  enlightened 
and  influential  portion  of  the  community  had  more  unmis¬ 
takably  declared  itself.  If  after  further  lapse  of  time  the 
demand  was  made  by  a  large  majority  of  the  committee, 
the  Government  would  be  in  a  position  to  undertake  legis¬ 
lation  with  confidence.  It  is  true  that  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  voluntary  associations  formed  with  a  view  to  promote 
particular  objects,  petitioning  Government  for  legislation  for 
carrying  out  those  objects,  but  such  associations  cannot 
command  the  same  confidence  as  Local  Fund  Boards  having 
a  legal  status,  and  further  it  would  be  impossible  to  gauge 
the  relative  strength  of  rival  voluntary  associations  and 
determine  how  far  each  represented  the  feelings  and  wishes 
of  the  community.  In  matters  affecting  the  community  as 
a  whole,  the  whole  Board  would  represent  the  community, 
and  in  cases  where  the  interests  of  particular  sections  of 
the  community  were  concerned,  the  committee  composed  of 
members  belonging  to  such  sections  would  have  these  powers. 
The  right  conferred  on  these  Boards  of  discussing  such  ques¬ 
tions  would  infuse  life  and  spirit  into  them,  and  they  can,  if 
necessary,  be  enlarged  so  as  to  secure  adequate  representa¬ 
tion  of  different  sections  of  the  community.  A  very  great 


advantage  of  this  system  would  be  that  a  legal  machinery 
would  bo  provided  fox-  educating  local  public  opinion  in 
favour  of  legislation  affecting  social 133  relations, 

118.  In  the  above  remarks!  do  not  by  any  means  wish  to 

Further  rcirrarka  the  Unequal  advance  in  knowledge 

regarding  lagisiM, ion  on  and  intelligence  of  tho  population  ' of  dif- 
eoojai  matters,  &c.  f  eren t  parts  of  the  Presidency  and  of  the 

consequent  improbability  of  tbe  Local  Fund  Boards  in  some 
parts  being  able  to  discuss  questions  as  regards  legislation 
with  intelligence  and  to  arrive  at  a  correct  opinion  regarding 
them.  1  can  only  reply  that  what  I  have  stated  is  the  ideal 
to  be  aimed  at  and  gradually  worked  up  to,  and  that  the  ar¬ 
rangements  made  at  the  outset  should  be  such  as  will  allow 
of  Boards  which  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  deal  with  such 
questions.  The  mox-e  advanced  parts  of  the  country  ought 
to  be  allowed  their  legitimate  influence  in  raising  up  the  less 
advanced  parts  and  not  be  compulsorily  kept  at  the  level  of  the 
latter.  And  after  all,  the  arrangements  are  intended  merely 
to  enable  Government  to  determine  whether  legislation  on 
matters  affecting  social  usages  can  be  undertaken  with  safety ; 
the  final  responsibility  for  undertaking  or  refusing  legislation 
will  still  rest  with  Government.  The  Local  Fund  Boards 
will  in  fact  be  constituted  bodies  which  have  limited  execu¬ 
tive  powers  in  certain  directions  to  act  of  their  own  autho¬ 
rity,  but  possessing  unlimited  powers  for  making  representa-  . 
tions  on  all  other  matters  of  general  administration,  the  final 
decision  of  which  is  vested  in  the  central  Government. 

119.  There  is  one  other  subject  which  may  be  appropri- 

ately  noticed  here,  viz.,  the  unsatisfactory 
of  Jaw  rSrtmg  to  state  of  the  law  regarding  the  management 
native  religious  endow-  and  supervision  of  religious  endowments 
me”ts'  and  the  urgent  necessity  for  reform  in  this 

direction.  There  is  here  an  immense  national  property  which, 
in  course  of  time,  might  be  devoted  to  many  beneficial  pur¬ 
poses,  such  as  provision  of  religious  instruction,  of  art  edu¬ 
cation,  &c.,  and  which  is  now  largely  misappropriated.  One  of 
the  most  popular  acts  of  Government  would  be  to  provide  for 
the  efficient  supervision  of  the  management  of  these  properties . 
to  ensure  their  being  devoted  in  the  main  to  the  uses  for  which 
they  were  intended,  by  means  of  responsible  committees  which, 
without  doing  violence  to  public  feeling,  would  be  able  gradu¬ 
ally  and  insensibly  to  introduce  such  changes  as  would  tend  to 


tlie  removal  of  abuses  which  have  grown  up  around  religious 
institutions  and  to  afford  education  to  the  people  in  directions 
which  Government  arrangements  cannot  reach.  The  annual 
mcome  of  the  religious  endowments  has  been  estimated  to 
amount  to  75  lakhs  of  rupees,  a  sum  higher  than  the  income  of 
the  Local  Fund  Boards  and  Municipalities  in  the  Presidency, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  income  is  contributed  by  the 
State.  That  this  income  should  be  misappropriated  to  private 
uses  is  a  melancholy  waste  of  resources ;  and  it  is  futile  to 
expect  that  the  worshippers  at  the  shrines,  scattered  as  they 
are  throughout  the  Presidency,  would  come  forward  and  em¬ 
bark  in  expensive  litigation  with  trustees  of  endowments  who 
ha  ve  command  of  trust  money.  The  enactment  of  a  law  which 
will  provide  an  efficient  control  of  these  public  trusts  will  be 
welcomed  as  a  great  m  boon  by  the  general  public. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

120.  I  have  endeavoured  in  the  foregoing  pages  to  point 
out  the  directions  in  which  the  country  has  progressed  during 
the  last  forty  years,  the  special,  evils  which  the  transition 
from  the  old  to  the  new  state  of  things  has  given  rise  to,  and 
some  of  the  measures  which  might  be  taken  by  Government 
to  remedy  or  mitigate  the  effects  of  these  evils  and  secure 
unfettered  economic  development.  I  will  now  close  my  long 
review  with  a  few  general  remarks  in  regard  to  the  con¬ 
siderations  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  estimating  the  value  of  the 
results  achieved. 

•The  first  point  to  be  noted  is  the  disordered  state  of  the 
country  which  had  to  be  reduced  to  order  and  fitted  with 
the  appliances  of  civilization  and  regular  administration,  and 
the  low  economic  condition  from  which  the  great  mass  of  the 
population  had  to  be  elevated.  We  saw  how,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  Southern  India  had  been  devastated  by  wars, 
famines  and  bands  of  plunderers ;  the  cultivating  classes  were 
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ground  down  by  oppressive  taxation,  by  tbc  illegal  exactions 
of  tlie  officers  of  Government,  of  the  renters  employed  to 
collect  t.hc  Government  dues*  and  of  the  sowkars  without 
■whose  assistance  the  ryots  could  not  subsist  and  carry  on 
their  calling  and  who  kept  them  in  a  state  little  removed 
from  that  of  perpetual  bondage ;  trade  was  hampered  by 
insecurity  of  property,  defective  communications  and  onerous 
transit  duties  ;  the  vast  majority  of  the  population  suffered 
extreme  hardships  when  there  was  even  a  partial  failure  of 
crops  in  small  tracts,  owing  to  the  great  difficulty  and  cost  of 
obtaining  supplies  of  grain  from  more  favored  regions ;  the 
peasantry  and  even  possessors  of  considerable  landed  pro¬ 
perty  when  not  holding  offices  under  Government  themselves 
were  cowering  before  the  pettiest  Government  officer  and 
submitting  to  tortures  and  degrading  personal  ill-treatment' 
inflicted  on  the  slightest  pretext ;  persons  who  had  chanced 
to  acquire  wealth,  if  they  belonged  to  the  lower  classes,  dared 
not  openly  use  it  for  putposes  of  enjoyment  or  display  for 
fear  of  being  plundered  by  the  classes  above  them ;  the 
agricultural  classes  as  a  whole  had  few  wants  beyond  those 
imposed  by  the  necessity  for  bare  subsistence,  -no  ambition 
or  enterprise  to  try  untrodden  ways,  and  no,  example  to 
stimulate  them  to  endeavour  to  better  their  condition,  while 
the  rigid  rules  and  usages  of  castes  and  communities  in 
which  society  was  organized  repressed  all  freedom  of  action 
and  restricted  the  scope  for  individual  initiative.  To  under¬ 
stand  the  full  significance  of  the  change  which  has  come  over 
the  country  one  lias  to  contrast  wliat  he  sees  at  present, 
unsatisfactory  as  it  may  appear  from  some  points  of  view, 
with  the  state  of  things  described  above. 

Secondly,  it  must  be  remembered  that  considerable,  por¬ 
tions  of  the  country  are  liable  to  frequent  droughts  and  occa¬ 
sional  famines,  which  no  human  foresight  can  prevent,  and. 
that  the  results  of  several  decades  of  good  administration  are 
liable  to  be  suddenly  swept  away  by  the  occurrence  of  one 
of  these  terrible  visitations.  The  famine  of  1 876-77-is  a  case 
in  point.  It  was  the  severest  in  magnitude  and  duration  of 
any  known  during  the  present  century ;  but  it  is  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  find  that  the  districts  affected  by  it  have  recovered 
more  rapidly  than  those  affected  by  the  famine  of  1833, 
which  prevailed  in  a  smaller  tract  of  country  -and  was  of 
shorter  duration.  The  development  of  communications  since 
1877  has  also  greatly  mitigated  the  effects  of  temporary- 
scarcities.  This  is  illustrated  in  a  remarkable  manner  by 
what  has  happened  during  the  last  two  years.  The  railway  * 


from  Chittoor  to  Vayalpad  and  Dharmavaram  was  opened 
in  February  and  March  1892.  There  was  a  great  drought 
and  failure  of  crops  in  those  places  at  the  time,  and  prices  of 
food-grains  were  ruling  very  high ;  but  as  soon  as  the  railway 
was  opened  prices  fell  at  once  largely.  The  last  season  was  a 
splendid  one  in  most  parts  of  the  Ceded  districts  and  ryots 
had  a  bumper  crop,  while  in  the  southern  districts,  viz., 
Madura  and  Tinnevelly,  there  was  failure  of  harvests.  Large 
quantities  of  rice  from  Dharmavaram  were  exported  to 
Tinnevelly  for  the  first  time  within  the  memory  of  the  ryots 
of  the  former  place,  bringing  them  a  large  profit.  If  a 
famine,  such  as  that  of  18 76-77,- should  again  unfortunately 
occur,  its  effects  will  not  be  as  disastrous  as  on  the  last 
occasion,  though  in  any  case  it  would  cause  great  suffering. 
If,  howver,  by  some  unfortunate  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances  famines  should  occur  in  quick  succession,  no  amount 
of  good  administration  could  make  head  against  such  calami¬ 
ties.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  no  famine  of  a  very  severe 
type  for  the  next  half  a  century,  the  measures  in  progress 
would  have  had  time  to  produce  their  effect  and  the  suffering 
caused  by  failure  of  crops  over  large  areas  in  consecutive 
years  would  not  probably  be  much  greater  than  in  European 
countries. 

Thirdly,  we  have  to  take  into  account  the  limitation  to 
the  action  of  Government  imposed  by  the  necessities  of  the 
situation,  in  considering  the  rate  of  progress.  The  zemindars 
and  poligars  were  most  of  them  the  terror  of  the  country  in 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  they  were  with  difficulty 
reduced  to  submission.  To  have  utilized  them  for  purposes 
of  government  would  have  been  dangerous  and  would  have 
indefinitely  postponed  all  chance  of  introducing  regular  and 
orderly  government.  They  were  accordingly  relegated  to 
the  position  of  mere  landholders  with  no  part  or  lot  in  the 
government  of  the  country.  The  recognition  of  caste  and 
village  assemblies  for  purposes  of  administration  of  justice 
was  likewise  impossible,  as  owing  to  the  innumerable  sub¬ 
divisions  of  castes  it  would  have  been  a  matter  of  extreme 
difficulty  to  decide  as  to  the  persons  over  whom  the  assem¬ 
blies  had  jurisdiction,  and  moreover  this  plan  would  not 
answer  in  cases  in  which  the  contending  litigants  belonged  to 
different  castes  and  would  have  perpetuated  the  feuds  between 
them.  The  decision  of  disputes  by  punchayets  when  the  liti¬ 
gants  were  willing  to  abide  by  their  decisions  was  provided 
for,  but  this  arrangement  was  seldom  availed  of  and  the  law  on 
the  subject  was  practically  a  dead  letter.  The  whole  work 
of  Government  had,  therefore,  to  be  conducted  by  a  hierarchy 


of  officials.^  A  I,  the  Name  time,  owing  to  wide  differences  in 
religion,  civilization  and  social  usages  between  the  rulers 
and  tlio  ruled,  all  institutions  having  living  connection  with 
matters  which  are  intimately  bound  up  with  the  daily  life  of 
the  people  had  to  bo  rigidly  excluded  from  official  cognizance. 
The  Government  could  not,  as  it  were,  take  the  people  by  the 
hand  and  by  intimate  association  with  them  lead  them  on  in 
the  path  of  progress.  It  had  to  stand  aloof,  contenting  itself 
with  providing  the  material  appliances  of  civilization  and  with 
clearing  away  all  obstructions  to  progress  trusting  to  tin; 
influence  of  education  to  work  out  such  changes  as  the  healthy 
progress  of  the  society  might  require. 

Fourthly,  we  saw  that  some  of  the  evils  which  have  been 
felt  under  the  new  regime,  “  the  tares,”  as  they  are  called, 

“  which  have  grorin  up  with  the  wheat,  ”  are  either  riot 
new  or  are  sacrifices  -without  incurring  which  the  benefits 
could  not  be  secured.  For  instance,  take  the  case  of  the 
growth  of  agricultural  indebtedness.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  ryots  were  formerly  much  more  in  the  hands  of  sow- 
kars  than  now,  though  their  indebtedness  as  expressed  in 
money  value  appears  to  be  greater  now  than  before.  The 
dependence  of  the  ryots  on  sowkars  is  greatest  in  tracts  of 
country  in  which  the  seasons  are  very  uncertain.  Formerly 
when  lands  had  no  value,  the  ryot’s  credit  was  limited  to  the 
value  of  the  year’s  crop,  and  if  the  crop  failed  for  two  or 
three  years  and  the  sowkar  stopped  supplies,  there  was 
nothing  between  the  ryot  and  starvation.  Now  the  increased 
credit  of  the  ryot  enables  him  to  obtain  better  terms  and 
hold  out  longer.  The  more  prudent  among  the  ryots  have  ■ 
now  a  chance  of  making  use  of  their  credit  for  their  own 
advantage,  and  even  those  who  recklessly  pledged  it  would  be 
in  no  worse  condition  than  they  would  have  been  under  the  old 
conditions.  Again,  the  tendency  of  a  regime  favoring  industrial 
improvement  is  to  prevent  the  military,  official  and  sacer¬ 
dotal  classes  from  intercepting  the  earnings  of  the  laboring 
classes.  The  result  is  that  the  prod  uction  of  articles  of  luxury 
or  art  which  ministered  to  the  gratification  of  persons  who  were 
maintained  in  great  opulence  at  the  expense  of  the  general  com¬ 
munity  suffers  and  must  necessarily  do  so  until  the  industrial 
classes  themselves  become  sufficiently  rich  and  acquire  a  taste 
for  such  luxuries.  Similar  considerations  apply  to  economic 
redistribution  of  productive  powers  and  resources.  _  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  railways,  for  instance,  by  superseding  less  efficient 
means  of  conveyance  must  cause  suffering  to  the  classes 
who  make  a  living  by  rendering  services  in  connection  with 
the  latter.  We  thus  hear  that  the  extension  of  the  railways  ih 
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the  Punjab  lias  caused  distress  to  camel  drivers.  A  diversion 
of  trade  is  also  often  caused,  from  particular  localities  or  tracts 
ot  country,  and  places  which  weVe  once  prosperous  decay 
and  new  places  spring  up  in  their  stead.  Wallajahnugger 
for  instance,  which  was  once  a  place  of  great  importance 
as  an  emporium  of  trade  is  now  much  decayed .  The  facilities 
of  intercommunication  between  different  parts  of  the  country 
and  the  rapid  diffusion  of  information  as  to  the  conditions  of 
the  market  as  regards  demand  and  supply  of  commodities  by 
means  of  telegraph  render  the  maintenance  of  central  depots 
to  some  extent  unnecessary,  the  dealers  in  commodities  being 
enabled  to  communicate  directly  with  the  producers  in  the 
rural  tracts.  .  There  is  thus  increase  of  trade  in  the  country  as 
a  whole,  while  there'  may  be  a  diminution  in  some  of  the 
centres.  And,  generally,  in  gauging  the  extent  of  improve¬ 
ment  it  would  not  be  right  to  confine  our  attention  exclusively 
to  special  localities  or  classes,  but  the  entire  industrial  field  v 
should  be  taken  as  a  whole. 

Fifthly,  it  must  .be  borne  in  mind  that  by  improvement 
here  referred^  to  must  be  understood  the  development  of  an 
industrial  regime,  and  that  the  motive  power  under  it  being  the 
multiplication  of  wants  and  the  stimulus  given  to  exertion  by 
the,  necessity  for  gratif.yiug  them,  the  dissatisfaction  with  , 
one  s  lot'  that  is  beginning  to  be  generally  felt  is  in  this 
case  a  sign  of  progress  and  not  of  deterioration.  There 
is,  undoubtedly,  increasing  pressure  felt  by  the  community  as 
a  whole,  because  wants  have  been  increasing  faster  than  the 
means  of  satisfying  them.  At  the  same  time  the  wants  could 
not  increase  unless  the  means  increased  also.  It  is  this  in¬ 
creasing  pressure  that  makes  it  difficult  for  people  in  general 
to  believe  that  they  are  making  headway,  but  the  reaHact  is 
that  they  are  somewhat  richer  in  life  from  an  industrial 
point, of  view  and  their  ideal  of  comfortable  existence,  is  gradu¬ 
ally  expanding  though  they  may  be  poorer  in  contentment. 

A  landholder  who  would  have  lived  in  a  simple  contented  way 
40  years  ago,  giving  his  boys  no  education,  and  marrying  his 
daughters  to  village  boors  provided  they  had  a  sufficiency  to 
live  upon,  requires  better  house  accommodation  and  more 
comforts,  wishes  to  give  his  boys  an  expensive  English 
education  and  to  marry  his  daughters  to  educated  husbands 
and  finds  it  a  hard  pull  to  arrange  for  all  this;  and  the 
very  pressure  impels  him  to  make  increased  efforts  to  increase 
his  means.  This  result  is  seen  in  a,  district  like  Tanjoro 
where  of  brothers  in  a  family  who  would  formerly  have  lived 
in  their  villages  in  their  poor  contented  way  on  their  patri¬ 
mony,  several  leave  the  villages  and  seek  employment  in 


other  distant  districts.  It  is  true  that  the  wants  developed 
are  not  always  of  a  wholesome  kind,  and  this  is  generally  the 
case  when  means  increase  faster  than  education  and  taste 
for  rational  modes  of  enjoyment.  But  the  first  condition 
necessary  for  progress  is  the  hierease  of  wants  and  when 
once  the  desire  for  improvement  is  excited,  the  wants  can 
be  regulated  by  education.  For  instance  whendn  the  sixties, 
owing  to  the  cotton  famine  in  England  and  other  causes, 
the  ryots  in  several  districts  realized  large  profits,  they  in¬ 
creased  their  style  of  living  and  spent  large  sums  of  money 
on  marriages  and  festivals.  When  prices  fell,  however,  they 
had  to  cut  clown  expenditure  On  purposes  of  mere  show, 
retaining  what  was  necessary  for  substantial  comforts.  It  is 
doubtless  true  that  in  European  countries  the  evils  of  the 
industrial  rSgime  in  the  form  of  undue  concentration  of  wealth 
making  “the  rich  grow  richer  and  the  poor  poorer”  and  of 
the  exploitation  of  labour  by  capital  have  been  forcing  them¬ 
selves  on  public  attention,  but  in  this  country  the  conditions  are 
altogether  different.  Though  the  old  regime  of  status  is  now 
being  replaced  by  a  rdgime  of  competition,  the  transition  has 
been  rendered  gradual  and  easy  by  the  tenderness  shown  to  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  lowest  classes  under  the  influence 
of  the  humanitarian  sentiment  which  is  the  characteristic 
feature  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  to  which  the  essentially 
just  and  beneficent  policy  of  the  British  Government  in  India 
owes  its  origin.  •  As  we  have  already  seen,  the  tendency  till 
now  in  this  country  has  been  towards  not  so  much  undue 
concentration  of  wealth  as  its  diffusion  exhibiting  itself  in 
the  gradual  formation  of.  a  middle  class  between  the  small 
class  of  persons  who  were  once  immensely  rich  and  who  find 
their  hereditary  influence  and  wealth  fail  them  when  not 
supported  by  individual  worth  and  personal  exertions,  and 
the  great  mass  of  the  population  which'  has  always  been  in  a 
state  of  great  poverty ;  and  owing  to  this,  while  perhaps  the 
increase  of  wealth  may  go  on  at  a  slower  rate,  it  may  be  that 
we  shall  never  have  to  feel  the  evils  of  unequal  distribution 
of  wealth  in  the  acute  form  in  which  they  have  appeared  in 
European  countries. 

Bearing,  then,  these  considerations  in  mind  and  remem¬ 
bering  that  methods  of  progress  calculated  to  evoke  national 
feeling  and  religious  enthusiasm  are  unavailable  under  the 
conditions  of  the  ease,  the  progress  that  has  been  made  under 
the  new  regime  during  the  short  time  that  it  has  been  in  force 
— fifty  years  is  a  brief  interval  in  the  life  of  a  people— 
is  little  short  of  marvellous.  Some  of  the  evils  which  have 


Wliat  has  been  accomplished  has  been  effected  chiefly  by  pro¬ 
viding  the  country  with  the  material  appliances  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  by  clearing  the  ground  of  all  obstructions  to  progress 
and  by  making  it  possible  for  people  to  take  interest  in  public 
affairs  outside  the  narrow  limits  of  castes  and  creeds  into 
which  they  are  divided.  What  requires  to  be  done  is 
gradually  to  widen  the  foundations  of  local  government  and 
make  it  strike  deeper  roots  into  society,  so  as  to  enable  it  to 
adjust  its  institutions  to  its  needs  as  they  arise,  without 
weakening  in  any  way  the  power  of  the  central  Government 
for  maintaining  the  due  balance  between  rival  interests  and 
creeds  and  for  interfering  effectually  when  there  is  danger  of 
such  balance  being  disturbed.  And  this  work  will  need  even 
greater  foresight  and  statemanship  for  its  successful  accom¬ 
plishment  than  in  the  past.  There  is,  however,  no  reason 
whatever  to  suppose  that  either  the  Government  or  the 
people  will  fall  short  of  requirements  in  this  respect.  As 
regards  the  Government,  the  work  already  accomplished 
under  enormous  difficulties,  as  narrated  in  the  foregoing  pages 
is  a  standing  testimony  in  its  favour.  The  quickness  with 
which  the  people  have  adapted  themselves  to  the  new  regime 
affords  also  every  ground  for  hope  that  they  might  be  trusted 
to  assimilate  the  elements  of  progress  even  more  rapidly 
in  the  future.  I  remember  that  twenty  years  ago,  com¬ 
plaints  were  very  general  that  laws  were  being  passed  with 
bewildering  rapidity,  that  society  was  being  shaken  to  its 
foundations  and  that  social  relations  were  being  loosened  to 
an  undesirable  degree.  Now  the  feeling  among  the  educated 
classes,  daily  growing  in  importance  and  numbers,  is  that 
progress  does  not  proceed  fast  enough,  just  in  the  same  way 
as  persons  who  were  content  to  travel  two  miles  an  hour  by 
country  carts  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  consider  it  a  hardship 
now  to  travel  by  slow  railway  trains  moving  at  the  rate  of  15 
miles  an  hour. 

Whatever  might  be  the  feeling  of  persons  who  forgetting 
the  evil  side  of  the  old  type  of  society  and  its  injustice  to  the 
lowest  classes,  shutting  out  all  prospect  of  improvement  from 
them,  are  fascinated  by  its  stationary  civilization,  ordered  re¬ 
lations,  and  freedom  from  worry,  those  who  believe  in  the 
modern  principle  of  progress  and  in  the  necessity  for  giving 
free  play  to  individual  enei’gy  have  no  reason  to  look  on  the 
future  in  a  spirit  other  than  that  of  thankfulness  and  hope. 
To  those  again  who  are  inclined  to  under-value  the  progress 
made  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  thereby  they  would  be 
(jailing  attention  pointedly  to  the  evils  that  now  exist  in  order 
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that  great  exertions  might  be  ptit  forth  to  uproot  them,  I 
•would  reply  in  the  following  words  of  Mr.  Marshall  from, 
whose  invaluable  work  I  have  so  often  quoted  : 

“  There  is  a  strong  temptation  to  overstate  the  economic 
evils  of  our  own  age,  and  to  ignore  tho  existence  of  similar 
and  worse  evils  in  earlier  ages  ;  for  by  so  doing  we  may  for 
the  time  stimulate  others,  aS  well  as  ourselves,  to  a  more 
intense  resolve  that  the  present  evils  shall  no  longer  be 
allowed  to  exist.  But  it  is  not  less  wrong  and  generally  it  is 
much  m07'e  foolish  to  palter  with  truth  for  a  good  than  for 
a  selfish  cause.  And  the  pessimist  descriptions  of  our  own 
age,  combined  with  romantic  exaggerations  of  the  happiness 
of  past  ages,  must  tend  to  the  setting  aside  of  methods  of 
progress,  the  work  of  which,  if  slow,  is  yet  solid  ;  and  to  the 
hasty  adoption  of  others  of  greater  promise,  but  which  re¬ 
semble  the  potent  medicines  of  a  charlatan*  and  while  quickly 
effecting  a  little  good,  sow  the  seeds  of  wide-spread  and  last¬ 
ing  decay.  This  impatient  insincerity  is  an  evil  only  less 
great  than  that  moral  torpor  which  can  eudtire  that  we,  with 
our  modern  resources  and  knowledge,  should  submit,  patiently 
to  the  continued  destruction  of  all  that  is  worth  having  in 
multitudes  of  human  lives,  and  solace  ourselves  with  the 
reflection  that  anyhow  the  evils  of  our  own  age  are  less  than 
those  of  the  past.” 

To  the  considerations  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Marshall  may 
be  added  as  regards  this  country  the  mental  distance  owing 
to  differences  of  race,  of  social  usages  and  civilization  be¬ 
tween  the  Government  and  the  people  and  the  necessity  for 
the  Government  understanding' rightly  the  difficulties  of  the 
people,  and  for  the  people  appreciating  the  good  work  done 
by  Government  so  as  to  secure  their  cordial  co-operation 
in  measures  tending  to  tho  advancement  and  welfare  of  the 
country.  Full  knowledge  of  either  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
other  can  only  arise  from  sympathy,  while  sympathy  must  in 
its  turn  result  from  knowledge.  The  object  I  have  propo’sed 
to  myself  in  writing  this  humble  work  of  mine  is  to  contri-. 
bute  in  some  measure  to  the  bringing  about  of  such  a  mutual  - 
understanding. 


SECTION  I.— THE  STATE  OE  THE  COUNTRY 
AND  THE  CONDITION  OP  THE  PEOPLE  IN  FORMER 
CENTURIES. 


'.A.) — Sketch  of  the  Dynasties  of  Southern  India  extracted  from  “  Lists 
of  Antiquities,  Madras,”  by  Mr.  R.  Sewell,  M.G.S. 

In  the  earliest  days  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  as  to  the 
sovereignties  ruling  the  Continent  of  India,  it  appears  that  the  great 
Maurya  dynasty  held  the  north,  while  the  south  was  divided  amongst 
the  Pandiyans  of  Madura,  who  governed  the  extreme  south,  the  Cholas, 
who  held  the  country  to  their  north  and  east,  and  the  Oheras  (Keralas), 
wLn  rilled  over  the  tracts  to  their  north  and  west.  This  was  in  the 
ion;  th  century  B.C.  I  say  “it  appears”  because,  although  we  are 
certain  of  the  Mauryas  (probably  B.C.  325—188)  and  the  Pandiyans 
as  existent  in  the  time  of  Megasthenes  (B.C.  302),  we  have  only  the 
fact  of  the  Cholas  and  Keralas  (or  Uheras)  being  mentioned  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Asoka  (B.C.  250)  to  verify  their  existence  at  that  still 
earlier  period.  But  tradition  mentions  no  earlier  kingdoms  than  those 
of  Pandiya,  Ohola  and  Chera  in  the  south  of  India,  and  always  speaks 
oi  them  as  contemporary.  As  we  are  certain  of  the  Pandiyan,  there¬ 
fore,  in  B.C  302,  we  may  safely  place  the  Cholas  and  Cheras  as  far 
back  as  that  date.  The  Keralas  appear  to  have  occupied  the  whole 
Western  Coast  under  the  ghats,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Eastern 
Coast  was  also  inhabited  almost  throughout  its  entire  length  ;  but  there 
is  no  evidence  of  any  kingdom  having  been  in  existence  throughout  the 
Dakhan,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  almost  the  whole  of  its  entire 
area  was  waste  (the  Dandakaranyd)  or  inhabited  only  by  a  few  half -wild 
tribes  under  their  own  chiefs,  such  as  those  so  often  mentioned  in  the 
Piirmias.  It  is  necessary  for  students  of  history  to  remember  that 
very  large  areas  now  cultivated  and  populated  were  absolutely  waste — 
mere  barren  tracts  of  rock,  forest,  and  wild  plains — till  comparatively 
modern  times,  and  this  seems  especially  to  have  been  the  case  with  the 
Dakhan  country.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  earliest  - 
Buddhist  legends  speak  of  the  Kingdom  of  Kalinga  as  then  in 

At  some  period  subsequent  to  that  of  Asoka,  the  Pallavas  appear  to 
have  grown  into  importance  on  the  Eastern  Coast,  and  they  gradually 
increased  in  power  till  they  constituted  themselves  a  great  kingdom, 
with  extensive  foreign  trade,  and  proved  a  source  of  danger  to  the 
Cholas  and  their  other  neighbours.  They  appear  to  have  held  the 
entile  Eastern  Coast  from  Conjeeveram  to  the  borders  of  Orissa.  At 
present  there  is  no  evidence  as  to  when  they  arose  from  obscurity  into 
the  dignity  of  a  kingdom,  but  they  seem  to  have  been  one  of  the 
principal  southern  powers  when  the  first  Chalukyas  immigrated  from 
Northern  India  about  the  fifth  century  A.D. 


To  the  Mauryas  in  the  north  succeeded  the  8anga  dynasty  {B.C. 
188 — 76)  and  this  was  followed  hy  the  short  Kanva  dynasty  (B.C.  76- 
31).  The  last  of  these  kings  being  murdered,  the  Andhra  or  Andlira- 
britya  dynasty  sucoeeded,  and  ruled  from  B.C.  31  to  A.D.  436.  They 
were  Buddhists,  and  it  was  by  them  that  the  magnificent  marbLe  stupa 
at  Aouiravati  was  erected.  About  this  period,  *>.,  the  fifth,  century 
A.D,,  began  to  grow  into  importance  the  Clialukyan  sovereignty  of  the 
Western  Dakhan,  and  it  is  in  connection  with  the  early  Ch&lnkyas  that 
we  hear  of  the  Nalas  (probably  a  Western  Coast  tribe),  the  Mauryas 
(possibly  descendants  of  the  earlier  hfuuryas)  who  inhabited  part  of  the 
Konkana,  the  Sendrakas,  Matangas  (apparently  a  barbarous  tribe, 
perhaps  aboriginal),  the  Katachohuris,  the  Gangas  of  Ataieur,  and  the 
Alupas  or  Aluvas,  a  tribe  or  dynasty  apparently  living  to  the  south  or 
south-west  of  tho  present  Bombay  Presidency.  Early  Chalukyan  grants 
mention  a  number  of  other  tribes,  suok  as  the  Latas  (of  Lntudesa  in  the 
north  of  Bombay;,  Mfllavus  (of  Malwa),  Gurjaras  (of  Guzerat),  &c. 

The  Chalukyus  divided  into  two  branches  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century,  an  eastern  branch  conquering  the  Pallava  kings  of 
the  Vengl  country,  or  tract  between  the  Krishna  and  Godavari  rivers, 
and  settling  in  that  locality  which  they  governed  till  A.D.  1023,  the 
western  remaining  in  their  original  home  in  the  Western  Dakhan. 


violent  interneeine  struggles  for  supremaoy.  The  Ballalas  disappeared* 
from  the  scene,. and  the  kingdoms  of  Devagiri  and  Orangal  were  sub¬ 
verted.  A  slight  cheok  was  given  to  the  spread  of  the  Muhammadan 
arms  when  a  confederation  of  Hindu  ohiefs,  led  by  the  gallant  young 
Ganapati  Raja,  withstood  and  defeated  a  large  Muhammadan  army ; 
and  the  aspeot  of  affairs  was  altered  by  the  revolt  of  the  Dakhani 
Musalmdns  against  their  sovereign  in  A.D.  1347,  whioh  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Bahmani  kingdom  of  the  Dakhan.  But  the  whole 
of  Southern'  India  was  convulsed  by  this  sudden  aggression  of  the 
Muhammadans,  and  all  the  old  kingdoms  fell  to  pieces. 

This  period,  then,  about  the  year  A.D.  1310,  is  to  be  noted  as  the 
second  great  landmark  in  South  Indian  history,  the  first  being  about 
the  period  1023 — 1070,  when  the  Gholas  became  almost  supreme  over 
the  south. 


While  tho  Bahmani  rebels  were  consolidating  their  kingdom  in  the 
Dakhan,  another  great  power  was  being  formed  south  of  the  Krishna. 
This  was  the  kingdom  of  Vijayanagar.  Established  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Hoysala  Ballalas  sud  the  other  Hindu  sovereignties,  it  speedily 
rose  to  a  height  of  power  such  as  no  southern  kingdom  had  yet  aspired 
to,  and  it  held  the  Muhammadans  m  cheek  for  two  centuries.  From 
1336  till.  1564  A.D.  we  have  merely  to  consider,  roughly  speaking, 
two  groat  powers — that  of  the  MusalmAns  north  of  the  Krishna  and 
that  of  Vijayanagar  to  the  south. 

The  Bahmani  kingdom  fell  to  pieoes*at  the  olose  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  being  succeeded  by  five  separate  kingdoms  founded  by  rival 
Musatm&n  leaders.  Their  jealousies  aided  the  V'* 
in  their  acquisition  of  power.  In  1487  Narae 
completely  subverted  the  PAndiyan  country,  Ch< 
before,  and  by  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century 
nagar  was  acknowledged  as  paramount  through  the  entire  peninsula. 
Small  pqpeipalifcies  existed,  such  as  that  of  Maisur,  the  Reddi  chieftain¬ 
ship  of  Jvondavidu  south  of  the  Krishna  (which  lasted  from  1328  till 
1427),  and  the  always  independent  prmoipality^of  Travanpore,  but 

KriaSmadeva  Raya  of  Vijayanagar  further  extended  the  power  of  his 
house  by  the  reduction  of  refractory  chiefs  far  and  wide,  till'  his 
dynasty  arose  in  his  day  to  its  greatest  height  of  glory. 

In  1564  (the  third  landmark)  all  this  collapsed-  The  Muhammadan 
•  sovereigns  of  the  Dakhan  combined,  and  in  one  grand  effort  swept  over 
:  Vijayanagar,  sacked  the  capital,  pnt  to  death  the  powerful  chief  who 
had  ruled  over  the  destinies  of  the  empire,  and  foT  ever  crushed  out  all 
semblanoe  of  independent  Hindu  power  from  the  south  of  India.  Even 
the  very  family  that  governed  Vijayanagar  divided,  so  that  it  becomes 
almost  impossible  to  traee  tbeir  history,  flhd  for  a  seoond  time  the  whole 
of  the  peninsula  was  thrown  into  confusion. 


>la  having  fallen  long 
the  power  of  Vijaya- 


Naturally  the  minor  chiefs  seized  this  opportunity  for  throwing  off” 
all  fealty  to  their  sovereign,  and  throughout  the  peninsula  arose  a 
1  1  ■  of  petty  Poligars  and  small  chieftains,  whose  quarrels 

d  struggles  for  supremaoy  kept  the  whole  country  in 
two  and  a  half  centuries.  The  only  chiefs  .that  attained 
ir  were  the  Madura  Nayakkas,  formerly  Vioeroys  of 
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if.of  a  penny  per  liunclref]  weight1*,  husked  rice  at  to  M.  per 
hundredweight  »»,  and  cotton  at  from  Us.  3  \d.  to  3*.  0£tf.  per  hundred¬ 
weight  Ml. 


From  the  above  calculations  we  cannot  take  the  price  of  paddy 
under  the  Gangetioline  (1132 — 1032  A.1),)  at  shore  1  Id.  per  hundred¬ 
weight.  It  was  probably  less.  Paddy  now  costs  on  the  field  in  Orissa 
a  shilling  per  hundredweight,  or  at  least  eight  times  its'hncicnt  price; 
An  almost  eipial  depreciation  in  the  value  of  silver  has  gone  on  in 
other  parts  of  India.  Thus,  in  Upper  Hindustan,  under  Ald-ud-din 
( J 303 — 1315  A.D.),  the  officially  fixed  rate  of  barky  was  a  little  unde'r 
sixpence  per  hundredweight S1S,  and  of  peas  fourpenee  half-penny  a 
hundredweight !l4a.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  under  Feroz 
SMh  (1351 — 1388  A.D.),  the  price  of  barley  remained  exactly  the 
same,  viz.,  sixpence  per  hundredweight  w.  .But  no  sooner  did.  the 
tide  of  European  trade  set  in,  than  the  value  of  silver  fell,  and  at  the 
time  of  Akbar  (1556— 1605  A,L>.)  the  price  of  barley  rose  to  per 
hundredweight  345.  The  price  of  barley  in  the  same  localities  is  now,  on 
an  average,  about  three  shillings  and  sixpence  per  hundredweight  retail, 
or  seven  times  what  it  was  throughout  the  fourteenih  century. 

We  may  therefore  fairly  assume  that,  as  estimated  in  the  staple  food 
of  the  country,  the  value  of  silver  in  Orissa  has  fallen  to  |th  of  its 
purchasing  power.  Wages  wore  regulated  then,  as  now,  by  the  price 
of  rice,  and  in  fact  were  mostly  paid  in  grain.  The  Gnngetie  dynasty 
of  Orissa  (1132 — 1532  A.D.),  with  a  revonuo  nominally  the  same  as 
our  own  34G,  -were  therefore,  as  regards  the  home  products  of  the 
country,  and  their  ability  to  keep  up  armies  and  pompous  retinues, 
eight  times  richer  than  we  are.  The  reason  clearly  appears  why  a 
revenue  which  now  barely  defrays  the  charge  of  collection  and  the  cost 
of  protecting  person  and  property,  with  one  or  two  absolutely  necessary 
public  works,  formerly  supported  a  great  standing  army,  a  wealthy 
hierarchy  of  priests  and  ministers  of  State,  and  a  magnificent  royal 
court.  As  the  native  dynasty  had  practically  eight-  times  more  revenue 


33D  XV  o  k&hans  per  blviran  uf  0  mvt.,  .....  jurX  under  «  penny,  ...  6  i;  a  her.  v  per  rupor  ; 

1  \  d.  at  4  k&hans  ;  and  1|  of  a  penny  at  3,384  Cowries  por  rupee. 

310  Ton  cowries  per  Gufctack  soer  of  106  Wins. 

was  at  six  "or  seven  instead  of  l  k&htms  to  iho  rupee!  these  prices  would  lie  a  full  third' 
less  ;  and  the  depreciation,  in  the  value  of  silver  would  be  about  ono-twclfth  instead  of 
one-eighth  of  its  former  purchasing  power. 

3i2  Four  jitah  per  man,  The  jilnl  was  of  the  silver  Tank  A  Of  176  grains;  or*  say 
^  of  the.  present  rupee,  or  a  farthing  find  a  half.  The  man  of  that  period  contained 
28’8  lb.  avoirdupois.  As  barley  cost  4  jitfds  or  six  farthings  per  28'S  lb.,  the  price  was  o 
little  under  six  ponce  per  cwt.  For  a  full  discussion  of  these  weights,  see  Mr.  Thomas' 
Fath&n  Kings  of  Delhi,  p.  161,  ed.  1871. 

333  Three  jitals  per  man.  su  Four  jitals  per  man. 


345  8  rlfons  por  man.  The  dim  was  officially  reckoned  at-/0*  jof  a  rupee;  the  man 
then  eontain'ed  55'467  lb.>aYairdupo:f;. 

340  The  revenue  under  the  -Gang otic  lino  may  in  round  numbers  be  set  down  at 
.•0436,000,  and  under  the  English  at  .-£450,000  a  year.  With  regard  to  the  present  price 
of  paddy,  the  people  coneidor  eight  annas  a  cheap  rate  for  a  Cuttack  man,  containing 
10*  lb.  avoirdupois;  or  as  nearly  may  bp,  a  shilling  a  hundredweight.  This  is  the 
rate,  on  the  field  ;  and  as  will  be’seen  in  my  Statistical  Accounts  (Appondicos  I,  XIf  and 
1 V),  the  recall  prico  varies  in  different  localities.  In  "Puri  district  I  found  that  an 
ordinary  rate  in  good  seasons  was  210  lb.  for  two  shillings.  In  Balasor  town  the  price  ' 
has  varied  from  240  lb.  per  rupee  in  1860,  to  140  in  1870.  These  are  -the  prices  of  the 
common  sort  of  imhusked  paddy,  the  staple  food  of  the  people, 


sj;asss^sss 

volume  how  the  native  Ws  of  Orta  eLJeftlo  7  ^  f*  Dest 
rhip  of  the  land.  Instead  of  a  lono-  !„  „Ty1 tbe  u.ndlvlded  ow“er- 
from  the  Crown  to  the  cultivated  as  at  dr^eld^Tf1’8  fret<;bing 
separate  degree  of  interest  Tthe  soil  (f  t  ,  eacl\  ™th  a 

f  cUoah  mdUiSt -'1i0U  all0Wed  pl'ivate’  tits  to  Jpiing1' ^VunZeLfd 
f  Ltitpriucf  wofr™611^  °hargr  Up0n  tbe  soi-^argPes  which 

^t^Sdmg  °hain  °f  pr°Prietors>  eac!l  with  h4  ot  set 


favteot  (LS!R1*Tnll8ne0nsimpostsas  tbe  stamp  revenue  and  salt 
of  c^-rltet  dntflSh  G,ov?™1f ent  of  India  has  to  look  for  the  means 
,  cauiymff  on  the  administration.  The  native  dvnasfieQ  +,w7 
almost  entirely  to  the  land  revenue.  They  managed  to  raise  an  annual 

£45n00VannOnSl7wated  7  fr0m  £40d>250  ^  £570  ?50 

Sd  ffthf6  stan  J?venue’  and  suPPorted  the  magnificence  of  a  Hindu 

. ,  Had  w®  de.alt,lviti  the  land  as  the  Native  rulers  did  and  con 
sidered  it  the  inalienable  property  of  the  State  the  land-tax  mio-te 
possibly  still  have  sufficed.  But  rider  our  more  liberal  polled  of  deS 
loping  private  rights  m  the  soil  at  the  expense  of  the  public  burdens 
upon  it,  the  land-tax  has  become  wholly  inadequate  to  the  cost  of 
Government  In  1829-30,  the  land  revenue  of  OriJa  amounted  te 
£1o8,965.  In  1836-37,  the  Government  leased  out  the  ZaZll  fir 
thirty  years;  and  in  1867  the  Legislature  renewed  tliat  settlement  ter 
another  period  of  thirty  years.  It  now  amounts  to  £]  68  t>86  and  no 
further  increase  can  be  hoped  for  till  the  end  of  the  ’  nr 

:Se’  s  hbar  •*  °f  Locai 

year  and  before  the  end  of  the  century  it  will  in  all  proh’ahilifv 
exceed  half  a  million.  Before  the  expiry  of  the  present  CeT  tee 
land-tax  will  y,eld  less  ‘han  one-third  0Pf  the  merely’ local  exJSt.uS 


If,  therefore,  the  province  is  to  pay  its  way,  Government  will  bo  under 
a  constant  necessity  of  raising  additional  revenue  by  means  of  the 
miscellaneous  imposts  winch  aye  so  distasteful  to  an  Indian  people. 

This  difficulty  was  partly  inevitable.  No  materials  have  come 
down  showing  the  precise  proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  which 
the  ancient  Orissa  Dynasties  took.  Many  conflicting  traditions  exist 
on  the  subject,  and  doubtless  the  proportion  varied  iii  different  parts 
of  the  country.  The  rich  delta  of  Orissa  could  afford  to  pay  a  larger 
share  to  the  Prince  than  less  productive  arid  tracts  ;  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Rdj£h  of  Parikud,  who  still  maintains  his  fiscal  indepen¬ 
dence,  takes  exactly  three-fifths  of  the  crop.  He,  however,  like  other 
Hindu  Princes,  dealt  with  the  cultivators  direct.  We,  op  the  other 
hand,  have  allowed  a  whole  series  ol  intermediate  holders,  each  with 
his  own  set  of  rights,  to  grow  up  between  the  State  and  the  actual 
husbandmen ;  and.  practically  not  one-tenth  of  the  harvest  reaches 
the  public  treasury.  The  following  figures  will,  I  think,  establish 
this  fact.  The  three  Orissa  districts  contain  7,728  square  miles,  or 
4,942,720  acres.  At  least  one-half  of  this,  or  say  two*million  and  a 
half  of  acres,  are  under  cultivation.  The  value  of  the  ordinary  crops 
varies  from  10s.  to  £1  16s.  Taking  the  low  average  of  15s.,  the  total 
value  of  two  million  and  a  half  of  acres  would  amount  to  £1,875,000 ; 
and  a  land-tax  of  ten  percent,  would  yield  £187,500.  Now  the  actual 
land-tax  from  all  sources  amounts  to  £168,286.  While,  therefore, 
a  Hindu  PrifLoe  like  (he  Raj&h  of  Parikud  takes  three-fifths  as  his 
share  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  soil,  the  British  Government  obtains 
not  one-tenth  of  it. 

This  difference  is  partly  due  to  the  liberality  of  our-land  settle¬ 
ment,  partly  to  the  growth  of  intermediate  holders ;  hut  it  is  also  in  a 
large  degree  due  to  the  fact  that  we  take  our  rent  in  money  and  not 
in  kind.  The  rent-roll  of  an  Orissa  estate,  when  offered  for  sale  in 
.  the  markot,  is  now  found,  as  a  rule,  to  be  double  its  Government  land- 
tax.  Of  course,  extreme  instances  occur  on  both  sides,  but  native 
gentlemen  and  native  officers  have  alike  assured  me  that  this  is  below 
rather  than  above  the  average.  In  settling  with  the  landholders  in 
1837,  the  Company,  allowed  gross  reductions  to  about  one-third  of  the 
rent  for  the  charges  and  risks  of  collection  W  The  extension  of  culti¬ 
vation,  with  the  natural  rise  in  rents,  has  doubled  tile  landholder’s 
profits  during  the  pasl  thirty-three  years ;  so  that,  as  above  stated,  the 
proprietor  now  generally  realizes  at  least  as  much  again  as  he  pays  to 
Government.  The  landholder,  in  his  turn,  collects  from  the  cultivator 
as  rent  from  one-half  to  one-quarter  of  the  actual  yield  of  the  land, 
or  say  one- thud.  Government,  therefore,  as  it  only  receives  at  most 
one-half  of  the  landholder’s  collections,  cannot  get  more  than  one- sixth 
of  the  net  yield  of  the  soil.  In  reality  it  receives  much  less.  Por  it 
takes  its  share,  not  in  grain,  but  in  silver,  which  is  constantly  depreci¬ 
ating  in  value.  This  circumstance  further  decreases  by  nearly  one-half 
the  share  which  the  State  actually  obtains,  and  reduces  its  one-sisth  to 
one-tenih  or  one-twelfth  cf  the  produce  of  the  land.  I  have  shown,  on 
what  I  believe  to  be  irrefragable  evidence,  that  the  purchasing  power 


5, ISO,-  and  the  practical 


shells  In  1804  iho  official  exchange 
rate  of  exchange  from  0,4(10  to  7,680. 

The  purchasing  power  of  silver  in  Orissa  has,  therefore,  declined  to 
one-holt  during  the  last  seventy  .years,  whether  estimated  in  the  local 
currency  or  m  Iho  staple  food  of  the  province.  The  depreciation  has 
oi  late  been  accelerated  by  (ho  vast  amount  of  specie  expended  upon 
tbe  irrigation  enterprises,  and  by  the  large  payments  in  silver  which 
Haro  been  made  to  Orissa  for  rice  and  other  products  since  the  canals 
opened  up  the  seaboard.  Those  grout  works  practically  date  from  the 
year  1800,  and  during  the  twenty  rears  between  I860  and  1870  prices 
hare  risen  from  one-third  to  oue-half.  Thus  to  lake  the  town  of  Bala- 
sor,  which  exhibits  the  rise  in  its  extreme  degree.  In  1850  the  best 
nnhuskod  paddy  sold  at  168  pounds  per  rupee  ;  in  1870  at  84  pounds,, 
or  tust  one-half,  hme  cleaned  rice  was  100  pounds  per  rupee  in  1850  ; 
80  pounds  in  1800  ;  and  40  pounds  in  1870,  Common  rice  has'  not 
risen  quite  so  much,  as  tbe  cultivation  has  in  the  meanwhile  extended. 
It  was  reported  at  120  pounds  per  rupee  in  18-50  ;  100  pounds  in  I860  ■ 
and.  ,0  pounds  in  1870.  Wheat  sold  at  33  pounds  pe*rupce  in  1850  ■ 
<19  m I860;  and  18  in  1870.  .  1  "  ’ 

The  rate  of  wages  has  risen  in  proportion.  In  Balasor,  unskilled  - 
laborers  earned  a  penny  halfpenny  a  day  in  1850  :  they  now  get  from 
twopence  halfpenny  to  threepence.  Carpenters’  wage's  were  in  1850 
threepence  a  day ;  they  are  now  flvepenee  farthing.  Smiths  and  brick - 
layers  oould  be  hacl  at  throepenoe  three  farthings  in  1850;  they  now' 
earn  sixpence.  If  we  fake  file  two  other  large  cities  in  Orissa,'  Cuttack 
and  I  im  the  same  results  appear.  In  Cuttack,  day-laborers  received 
twopenco  farthing  in  1850  ;  they  now  obtain  threepence  throe  farthings 
Smiths  got^tourpencB  halfpenny  in  1850;  they  now  earn  sixpence 
BneJdayors  wages  have  risen  more  rapidly,  or,  from  twopence  farthing 
m  l8o0,  to  sixpence  in  1870.  In  Pun,  the  money  wages  are  officially 
returned  at  ttm  following  rates ;  unskilled  laborers  in  Puri  town,  four- 
pence  a  day ;  m  the  rural  parts  twopence  halfpenny.  Their  wages 
twelve  years  ago  were  twopence  halfpenny  in  the  town,  and  three 
halfpence  in  the  country.  In  i860,  smiths  arid  carpenters  got  three¬ 
pence  three  farthings  in  the  town,  and  twopence  in  the  country;  they 
now  get  sixpence  a  day  in  the  town  and  threepence  three  farthings  in 
the  country.  Bricklayers,  who  used  to  get  fourpence  halfpenny  in  the 
town  twelve  years  ago,  now  get  sevcnpence  halfpenny. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years,  therefore,  the  price  Of  food  in  the 
large  city  of  Balasor  has  almost  doubled  ;  and  throughout  the  whole 
province,  so  far  as  statistics  exist,  it  has  risen  by  about  one-third.  The 
rates  ot  wages  have  also  increased  by  upwards  of- one- third  during 
the  same  period.  That  these  results  are  due.  not  to  any  altered  degree  ' 
of  pressure  of  the  population  on  the  land,  or  in  their  demands  on  the  ‘ 
food  of  the  province,  is  clear  from  the  following  fact.  While  town 
wages,  which  are  paid  in  money,  have  thus  risen,  agricultural  wages,  ' 
which  are  paid  m  kind,  have  remained  absolutely  the  same.  -  The  field- 
laborer  has  always  earned  n.  lower  wage  than  unskilled  workmen  in  the 
towns,  in  1850  he  received  from  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds  of  unhusked 


paddy  per  diem  according  to  the  locality :  and  at  the  nreW  1, 
receives  exactly  twelve  to  fifteen  Pound/aeoor£ng  to  theToa]L^  7  Mi 
wages  that  are pmd  m  money  have  risen  bi/  more  than  one  ,/„w  .  ,/  Ml 
that  are  paid  in  kind  remain  the  same.  '  m°™  one-third :  Swages 

These,  jt  should  he  remembered,  are  the  results  of  only  twenty 
j  eaw.  During  this  brief  period,  silver  has  lost  more  than  a  thfrd  of 
its  purchasing  power,  whether  expressed  in  wao-e,  nr  e  ?* 

food  of  the  people  Indeed,  one  District  officer  reports  to  mShaUhe 
price  of  food  has  doubled  within  twelve  years.  The  public  revenues 

"l,t fc? 

has  decreased  by  one-half.  Had  our  first  admits  £ ^contented 
ZrieZh™™  ^“^Wment  in  silver  at  the  current  rate  of  the 
cot  no  exchange,  the  Orissa  land-tax  would  now  have  been  double 
•lhiu  it  is  at  present.  But  had  they  resolved  to  collect  it  at  n  Drain 
valuation,  according  to  Akbar’s  wise  policy,  it  would  now  be  more^han 
1804  e;TbrthetPn0fS  of  .fo0^.  iaTe  rather  more  than  doubled  since 
o  me  to  be  Z  b-t  pftyl“g,th?  land'tax  by  a  g™i*  valuation  appears 
o  me  to  be  the  best  means  of  giving  stability  to  the  Indian  revenues 

altogether ;  and  by  shorter  leases  it  would  now  -rloid  l  &n  mcoPe‘^ax 
The  experience  of  the  past  few  years  shows  that  the  fall  in  value 
wakes  up ^PQ^^^^h^^^^^^'bSf'the'ni^itrbefore11^  AlakX 

SC80  ThTo^reSef  P^^lS 

or  revised  at  intervals  f7  if  ^S'P111  valuation,  either  struck  annually 

i,..  a,,  a,,  ,h„  Sw;^Xft5.sedT,m£ 

-rnrhieJ+toT^blo  t.tebnoom.e-tas-  But  miscellaneous  imposts,  however 
unobjectionable  m  themselves,  are  mere  makeshifts  and  stop-gaps  in  a 
fiscal  system  like  that  of  Bengal.  The  secret  of  making  IndZpay  is 

*  i V27F  T  °t  lancWax ;  and  in  orde1' t0  —we  aeZd- 

tax.it  must  be  estimated,  not,  asm  Orissa,  upon  the  so-called  rent  of 
the  landholder,  but  upon  the  actual  produce  of  the  soil.  Until  thi 
necessity  is  realized  and  acted  upon,  every  few  years  will  bring  a 
ml 'add  .m  f  Z7l  f  mbarra™te.  Under  the  present  system,  wfth- 
nvil  dU  tg  luf  Ju<3g>  °r  Maglst™te,  or  officer  of  any  sort  'to  the 
D,wl  Hist  ,  without  granting  one  ol  tire  administrative  improvements 


advanco  m  civilisation  suggests ;  without  under-  ■ 
taking  any  of  iho  rural  public  works  which  a  tropical  country  so 
urgently  requires ;  without  allowing  a  rupee  for  bringing  our  materiel 
ai°drm  fir0pe“«taadard;  the  Indian  Government 
p£- f  ‘ -d  *  ^er?nd  1  ‘en  yTm  Hle  tf!WTOe  which  sojBeed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  decade  altogether  insufficient  at  the  close- of  it,—  1 


i  reproduced  from  Mr.  Edward  Thomas'  Set 
led  in  lS71,and  has  heed  revised  ba  him  fi 
that,  date,— X  insert  the  words  and  gm*' 


2  This  is  the  lowest  estimate  at  which  the  Ihmi  orlandwehr,ii 
Hoyai  ^Army,  can  he  reckoned. — Mr.  Thomas’  £ scrn»e  Smtircts  ot 


lontradiction  to  the 

'■t>  M^hil  Empire, 


.  statement  shows  the  revenues  from  the  provinces  of 

the  Delhi  EmpiTe  under  Emperor  Sh&h  Jehan,  1648-49  : _ 


Allahabad 


13,760,000 

13,750,000 

13,250,000 


1,000,000 

220,000,000 


Aurmtgzeb.—All  Northern  India  except  Assam  and  the  greater  part 
of  .Southern  India  paid  revenue  to  Aurangzeb.  His  Indiai  Provinces 
covered  nearly  as  large  an  area  as  the  British  Empire  at  the  present 
day,  although  tneir  dependence  on  the  central  Government  wa=  le*s 
direct.  Prom  these  provinces  his  net  land  revenue  demand  is  returned 
at  30  to  38  millions  sterling,  a  sum  which  represented  at  least  three 
times  the  purchasing  power  of  the  land  revenue  of  British  India  at  the 
present  day.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  enormous  demand  of  38 
millions  was  fully  realized  during  any  series  of  years,  even  at  the  height 
of  Aurangzeb  s  power,  before  he  left  Delhi  for  his  long  southern  wars 
rt  was  estimated  at  only  30  millions  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  after 
ns  absence  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  Deccan.  Fiscal  oppressions 
led  to  evasions  and  revolts,  while  some  or  other  of  the  provinces  were 
aiways  m  open  war  agaiist  the  Emperor.  The  table  given  below 
exhibits  the  Moghul  empire  m  its  final  development  in  1697,  fust  before 
it  began  to'  break  up.  The  standard  return  of  Aurangzeb’s  land 
revenue  was  net  £34,505,890  ;  and  this  remained  the  nominal  demand 
m  the  accounts  of  the  central  exchequer  during  the  next  half  century, 
notwithstanding  that  the  Empire  had  fallen  to  pieces.  When  the 
Afghan  invader,  Ahmad  SMh  Dur&ni,  entered  Delhi  in  1761  the 
Treasury  officers  presented  him  with  a  statement  showing  the  ’land 
revenue  of  the  Empire  at  £34,506,640.  The  highest  land  revenue  of 
Aurangzeb,  after  his  annexations  in  Southern  India  and  before  his 
final  reverses,  was  381  millions  sterW  :  of  wlnVl,  aa 


of  ‘SZhT  Ed"rt'ri»**'  »“»« 
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H5v?^It0-K6^1-'a:,'ak6saril’anma’ the  Cf/ah-awti  8ri  KulottunsraSola- 
Vikklar  °^er  t.te  dictions  of  the  west  ^sea  of 

Vikklar  and  Singalar  (Ceylon).  He,  m  the  twentieth  year  of  Mb  reitm  ' 
SraMO'isly  seated  on  KaKngamya n,  the  temple  throne  placed^  ’ 

laka»lB^mannf*te-  lnsi,1eJt!\e  temP]e  of  4110  town  of  Ahavamallaku- 
akaialpuram  otherwise  called  Ayirattali,  was  requested  by  the  king  of 

1  The  apartment  in  the  temple  where  water  is  stored  ior 


-  bathing  the  idol.' 


amu 


S  a‘\d  other  tftX6S  Scarred  in  money  or  paddy  by  this 

S'Ufbf  lm  ^ from  taxation  and  foAhe  exchange 
*  the  lands  from  tho  former  Owners  to  the  temple  we  iamb  this  order  , 

withan1hALarAl2la/nd-^T  (V,elis)  0f  kBd  wJfcWn  f}le  four  boundaries 
we  give  to  ^  p'!nma’>'wefmiii  and  others  exempted 

aboTOlAor?^lT\‘'1Cial<n,1Ae!pr?tl,1Ce  ”  aad  "  &eitM  Prince  ”  in  (he 
J  probably  refer  to  the  gross  produce  and  the  portion  of  it 

L ?™rmnent  share.  If  ibis  surmise  be  correct,  \he  Govern¬ 
ment  share,  it,  will  be  seen,  exceeded  a  half  in  some  eases.  In  one  or  two  ' 
ni1)st  !,)0  a  1niBtaJre  in  the  transcription  of  the  inscription  as  the  ’ 
settled  produce  given  exceeds  the  “  calculated  produce.”  It  is  assumed 
“  vAA’8  ±‘«ur®?  representing  the  superficial  contents  of  lands  denote 
veins  —a  veil  bomg  equivalent  to  6?  acres.  “  Veli  ”  is  an  ancient 
measure  and  there  is  no  tradition  current  in  the  Tanjoro  district  showing 
meas^Aasats Sfewtoijf  *“  b66n  01  “I  other  laA  ' 


The  following  extract  from  a  grant,  dated  A.D.  1084  by  Kulothunga- 

nfit  7?/°TS  wi!a^?S  “ld  skgtooral  dl,os  levied  ^  the  times 
of  the  Oholas  m  the  Tanjore  district. 


moLoAiS07  tie  BOTeral,  trees  and  the  enjoyment  and  cultivation  of 
mango  trees  ,  may  you  have  the  privilege  of  opening  up  big  oil- 
presses  ;  may  you  enjoy  tho  upper  irrigation  aid  straining  if  the 
channels  that,  passing  through  this  village,  irrigate  other  villages  • 
may  you  enjoy  the  upper  irrigation  and  straining  in  the  channels 
that,  passing  from  other  villages,  come  to  this  village.  The  cocoa  and 
I  palmyra  trees  cultivated  in  this  village  shall  not  be  climbed  up  by  the 
|  flavor  ;  may  you  enjoy  the  privilege  of  the  planting  of  (pillars  for)  ' 
i  riSf-  “J befittmS  your  position.  For  the  onjoymfnt  of  the  above 
rights  ,  may  you  enjoy  also  the  nwjatchi,  the  niratihi,  one  nali  (of  rice 
d°±°  Wtti  (Plattor),one  «*K  (of  rice  collection)  on  <Z 

days  sacred  to j  the  manes,  the  tax  on  weddings,  the  (tax  on)  washer¬ 
men  s  stones,  the  tax  on  potters,  the  rent  on  water,  the  leaves  Sc- 
tion,  a  cloth  for  (every)  loom,  the  brokerage,  the  taxes  on  gold¬ 
smiths,  the  tax  on  neatherds,  the  tax  on  sheep,  the  good  cow,  the  good 

HmVfod  °*  th®  00unt7'?  gua"a>  tortoise,  frog  and  othefs  of 
the  kind  m  tho  common  embankments  inside  (the  village) :  may  you 
enjoy  the  light  of  sowing  Kar,  the  supremo  management  “he  S 
petitions  and  other  rights  even  without  the  exception  of  the  lands  used 
for  raising  good  crops.  For  the  enjoyment  of  the  above  riXs  mav 
you  enjoy  also  the  right  of  irrigating  by  obstructing  the  water  by 
embankments,  of  stimnmg  and  allowing  the  flow  of  the  current  May 


^tornlly  ^  J>“lIutel>.  by  which  term  is  m 
called  the  toddy-tree  climbers. 

15  -^ie  3a^  a  house  in  Sanskrit,  but  it  also  ai 
generally  mango  leaves. 


it  the  nddirs  -or  sandi's,  commonly 
18  festoons  strung  of -green  leaves, 


you  enjoy  the  right  of  the  upper  irrigation  and  straining  in  the  chan¬ 
nels  irrigating  this  land ;  m  these  channels  none  (else)  shall  enjoy  the 
right  of  cutting  up  branch  channels,  of  obstructing  the  water  of  shut- 
tlH  the  lowej;  sl"iees-  of  raising  up  the  water  by  obstructions,  and 
of  lifting  up  water  by  baskets.  Let  none  obstruct  the  common  run¬ 
ning  water  or  use  that  water  for  purposes  of  irrigation  by  obstructing 
its  course.  Let  none  raise  round-about  storeyed  houses  and  mansions 
01  sink  unwalled  wells  or  enjoy  the  proceeds  of  the  eoeoanut  trees 
yielding  (eoooanuts),  damanakam  n,  maru  u,  iruveli 15,  senpaka,  the  blue 
lily,  mango,  jack,  areca-nut,  palmyra. 


'—T,i?/oU™in9  abstract  shows  the  revenue  in  paddy  which  a  number 
of  villages  m  the  O/iola  and  other  countries  assigned  to  the  temple  at 
Tanjore  by  the  Chola  King  Bajaraja  deva  in  the  29 th  year  of  his 
mgr,  (end  of  the  tenth  century)  had  to  pay  to  the  Tanjore  temple  as 
recorded  in  the  inscriptions  on  the  walls  of  the  temple. 


SECTION  II.— THE  CONDITION  OP  THE 
AT  THE  END  OP  THE  I8m  CENTURY 
OP  THE  PROVINCES  OP  SOUTHERN 
ACQUIRED  BY  THE  BRITISH. 


PRESIDENCY 
WHEN  MOST 
INDIA  WERE 


(A.)  Extracts  from  official  reports  showing  the  condition  of  the  ^rcrat 
dtsinots  at  the  time  they  cainc  vnder  British  JmiZUJmn 

^Thl^nemlSdaS  ^re 

the’™61™!011  t.he,borders.of  iho  Kistna.  Seoond“ntheWR«t7iewMhof 

ZcSZ^ili  ' 

tL  Zi°TS  be“?petty  ?UeftaillB  military  Sbefwho lit 

enabled  fro^l  -^0  T1?™?*  °rissft  ^  tbe  Muhammad^  wert 

nortliern  dmsion-of  Chioacolo.  *  M  he  blSblands  “  the 

The  zemindars  in  the  plains  could  boast  of  no  lusher  e*W«™ 
than  being  descended  from  the  officers  and  revenue  asent^nf  rt 
rtKan°as?mSSt  er“ployod  ^  ««  Musalm&n  conquer^ 

rz£hr  .■ 

and  during  the  distracted  administration  of  his  children.  *  AumigZeb’ 

Pnbsn™  T itbary  f?rC8  of  tLe  zemindar»,  lit®  that-  maintained  bv  the 
Poligars  m  the  modern  possessions  under  the  Madras  Government 
sisted  of  three  descriptions.  First,  the  Common  pZs  ZTZre  Zi  ' 
m  money  and  whose  constant  attendance  Was  expected  Spcot^I 


9f  iff  01  garden  culture,  which  wag  of  greater  value  than 

the  &%!*”",«  ?wK!°’  no  l™Pr  l101*1013  iw.dwnaaded&am 
the  ryots  than  one-fourth  to  one-eighth  of  the  entire  yearly  cron 
according  to  the  additional  expense,  {-rouble  and  time  required  in’ 
bringing  such  articles  to  maturity,  and  the  distance  and  hazard  of 
cawymg  them  to  market.  The  role  with  respect  to  these  superior 

Siin'rrf  faias>  wf to  asf!esH  witi1 • **<*  »U£ 

iont,  not  liable  to  fluctuation,  as  the  produce  might  bo  more  or  less. 

Such  were  the  rights  of  the  ryots  according  to  the  ancient' usage  of 
it  t  °o“^ce,  however,  of  the  changes  introduced  by 

the  Mohammadna  conquest,  and  the  many  abuses,  which  later  times  had 

a  sktlf  nifl  ft  Snre  r0BUy  0jwf  b.y  the  ryots  was  often  reduced  to 
a  sixth,  and  but  seldom  exceeded  a  fifth ;  for  instead  of  the  former  usage 

™wiPl  T6  al]  orj8^y  on  a  measurement  of  the 

arable  land,  and  of  additional  assessments  in  proportion  to  that  impost, 
W1  ?“*  of  such  additional  assessments 

liad  no  bounds,  but  those  which  limited  the  supposed  .ability  of  the 

recoivfti^^f  *“]  ■h?Be  °f  ^  cu5mtj°r  whel'e  the  practice  of 
J  ? Iug-  u T  imu’-  a  momed  vahlation  of  the  actual  produce, 
saU  obtained  the  cultivators  were  reduced  to  an  equally  unfavorable 
situation  by  the  arbitrary  demands  and  contributions  to  which  they 
were  subjected  beyond  the  stipulated  rent.  The  effects  of  this  uniufrt 
'  system  were  considerably  augmented  by  the  custom  which  had  become 
common  With  the  zemindars,  and  to  which  your  Committee  have  already 
■  alluded,  of  sub-renting  tUeir  lands  to  farmers,  whom  they  armed  with 
unrestricted  powers  of  collection,  and  who  were  thus  enabled  to  dis- 

fttrwttrffnOTevtrii®d  p™***.  <*»  &&&**&  th9y  entewa 

into  with  the  ryots,  besides  practising  every  species  of  oppression,  which 
fhlTif?llltg  ra0rlT?  °f  self-mterest  °odld  suggest.  If  they  agreed  with 
the  euitivators  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  for  a  rent  in  money 
and  the  season  proved  an  abundant  one,  they  then  insisted  on  receiving 
their  dues  m  kind.  When  they  did  take  theft  rents  in  specie,  the! 
haidly  ever  failed  to  collect  a  part  of  them  before  the  harvest  time  had 
arrived  and  the  crops  were  out,  which  reduced  the  ryots  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  ol  borrowing  from  money-lenders  at  a  heavy  interest  of  3,  4  and  5  • 
^“aent:  P«  month,  the  sums  requisite  to  make  good  the  anticipated 
payments  that  were  demanded  of  them.  If  from  calamity  or  other 
cause  the  ryots  were  the  least  remiss  in  the  discharge  of  their  rents, 
the  officers  of  the  renters  wore  instantly  quartered  upon  them,  and  thew 
officers  they  were  obliged  to  maintain  until  they  might  be  recalled  on 
the  demand  being  satisfied  It  was  also  a  frequent  practice  with  the 
renteis  to  remove  the  inhabitants  from  fertile  lands,  in  order  to  bestow 

°A  f  fnfds  ond 'Somites  1  and  to  oblige  the  ryots  to  assist 
them  when  they  happened  to  be  farmers,  in  the  tilling  of  their  lands, 
siraw°  furmsil  “kem  gratuitousl*y  with  laborers,  bullooks,  carts  and 

In  addition  to  the  assessment  on  the  lands,  or  the  shares  of  their  ' 
produce  received  from  the  inhabitants,  they  were  subject  to  the  duties 
levied  on  the  inland  trade,  which  were  collected  by  the  renters  under 
(he  zemindars.  These  duties,  which  went  by  the  name  of  Sayer,  as 
they  extended  to  gram,  to  cattle,  to  salt  and  all  the  other  necessary  of  ' 
life  passing  through  the  country,  and  were  collected  by  oorrupt,  partial,  -  ■ 


obtained  access  to  those  markets  about  1800;  and  the  Indian  merehan- 
dise  being  undersold,  tlio  trade  declined.  Thu  grain  traffic  -was  not 
great,  The  demand  was  chiefly  in  the  southern  districts  and  the  only' 
means  of  transport  by  sea,  on  native  craft ;  and  the  winds  prevailing  at 
tlie  harvest  season  being  contrary,  the  transport  was  precarious  and  the 
trade  small.  The  enormous  expense  of  laud  carnage  was  prohibitive. 
Carts  were  not  obtainable.  All  goods  wore  conveyed  on  bullocks  (the 
cost  of  transporting  1  putti  of  grain  was  1  star  pagoda  and  5  fanams  for 
every  8  miles  in  1805.  This  is  about  one-third  of  the  average  price 
of  that  quantity  ruling  throughout  the  district).  These  difficulties, 
combined  with  oppressive  customs  and  other  taxation  and  the  insecurity 
of  the  roads,  completely  paralysed  trade.  The  confusion  and  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  revenue  system  ;  the  oppression  of  the  renters,  themselves 
the  victims  of  the  rapacity  of  the  Nabobs  and  compelled  to  recoup 
themselves  by  exactions  from  their  people  ;  the  fraud  and  venality  which 
had  infected  all  ranks  ;  the  poverty  of  the  cultivators  who  were  nine- 
.  tenths  of  the  community  ;  their  ignorance  and  apathetic  indifference  to 
their  own  improvement;  the  stagnation  of  Irado  and  manufacture  conse¬ 
quent  on  restrictive  taxation  and  general  insecurity ;  the  depredations  of 
Poligars  and  Xavalgars,  tho  supposed  guardians  of  the  public  security  ; 
the  total  want  of  a  system  of  judicature ;  all  these  combined  to  produce 
a  state  of  things  wretched  in  the  extreme,  and  from  which  it  would  be 
vain  to  hope  for  sudden  or  rapid  improvement. — (The  Nellore  Distinct 
Manual.) 

Ceded  Disiricis — Bellari ■/  ewd  Gvddapah  (acquired. from  the  Nitain  in 
1800). — The  stale  of  the  districts  in  1800,  when  they  were  ceded  by  the 
Nizam,  has  been  thus  described  :  Probably  no  part-  of  Southern  India 
was  in  a  more  unsettled  state  or  less  acquainted  either  by  experience 
or  by  tradition  with  the  blessings  of  settled  Government,  the  collection  of 
the  revenue  being  entirely  entrusted  to  zemindars.  Poligars  and  potails 
each  of  these  became  the  leader  of  a  little  army  and  carried  on  destruc¬ 
tive  feuds  with  the  villages  immediately  contiguous  t.o  him!  Bands  of 
robbers  wandered  through  the  country,  plundering  and  murdering  such 
travellers  as  refused  to  submit  to  their  exactions,  while  tlie  Government, 
conscious  of  its  weakness,  scarcely  attempted  to  interfere.  It  is  com¬ 
puted  that  in  the  year  1800,  when  the  Ceded  districts  were  transferred 
to  the  Company’s  rule,  there  were  scattered  through  them,  exclusive  of 
the  Nizam’s  troops,  80,000  armed  peons  ;  the  whole,  of  them,  under  the 
command  of  80  Poligars,  subsisted  by  rapine  and  committed  everywhere 
the  greatest  excesses. 

Kurnool  (acquired  from  the  Nabob  of  Kurnooi,  1838). — It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  draw  out  any  history  of  the  revenue  management  of  tho  country 
during,  the  time  of  the  Nabobs.  There  wore  no  laws  between  the 
governing  and  the  governed,  the  taxor  and  the  taxed,  except  the  ruler’s 
own  will.  The  little  that  we  can  learn  of  the  internal  economy'  of  the 
country,  before  the  immediate  rule  of  the  British,  shows  us  that  the 
manner  of  imposition  of  the  revenue  was  most  arbitrary  and  the  collec¬ 
tion  most  iniquitous.  The  whole  known  history,  with  the  honorable 
exception  of  Manauwar  Johan’s  rule,  is  but  a  series  of  acts  of  oppression  ' 
and  violence  on  the  part  of  the  Nabob,  and  passive  resistance  or  flight 
on  the  part  of  the  people.  Mr.  Blane,  the  Commissioner,  on  the 
assumption  of  the  country,  constantly  mentions  these  facts  and  showS 


durbar  Mirth,  and  by  private  contributions  levied  by' the  revenue' 
officers  for  thoir  own  use.— (M.vtraet  from  (bo  Fifth  Report  of  the  Partin- 
meniarg  Committee  for  ike  East.  India  affaire,  1813.) 

Trkbinopo !g  {acquired  in  1792).— Tinder  the  Nabob’s  Government, 
the  revenue  had  been  collected  in  the  irrigated  taluks  by  a  division  ox 
the  produce  with  tho  ryots.  As  a  general  rule,  the  crops  .were  equally 
divided  between  tho  Government  and  the  wilti  tutors,  after  a  deduction 
of  5  per  o»ut.  of  tho  gross  produce  had  been  tnado  for  reaping  expenses. 
This  was  the  ordinary  rate  of  division  (rdram),  but  inlands  irrigated 
from  tanks  and  also  in  those  which,  from  their  position,  -were  liable 
to  have  the  crops  damaged  by  inundations,  the  ryots  were  allowed  to 
take  56  to  68  per  cant,  of  the  gross  produce..  In  newly  formed  wet 
lands  the  cultivator’s  share  (kudivaram)  was  60  per  cent,  and  in  those 
irrigated  by  pieottahs  and  other  mechanical  contrivances,  it  varied  from 
65  to  08f  per  cent.  The  allowances  (in  taut  rams)  paid  to  the  village 
artificers,  karnams,  watchers,  cultivating  slaves  (Patton),  and  Others 
varied  from  23  to  28  por  cent,  of  the  gross  produce,  and  were  paid  by 
tho  inhabitants  alone  out  of  tbeir  share. 

In  the  dry  portions  of  the  country,  the  revenues  were  collected  in 
some  villages" according  to  the  sorts  of  grains  cultivated,  while  in  others 
the  assessment  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  tho  soil.  The  demands 
were,  however,  made  in  a  most  arbitrary  manner,  and  were  invariably 
increased  if  the  outturn  of  the  crops  happened  to  be  better  than  usual. 
■The  collections  in  these  villages  were  made  in  money,  and  not  in  kind, 
as  in  tho  wet  villages. 

The  sale  of  grain  was  a  strict  monopoly,  the  price  being  fixed  by 
the  manager.  All  importation  was  forbidden,  and  it  was  an  offence, 
punishable  by  exorbitant  fines,  even  to  lend  a  neighbour  such  small 
quaulitios  of  grain  as  he  might  require  for  his  immediate  ^support. 
The  grain  was  taken  from  the  cultivators  at  the  rate  of  7  and^  8 
fanams 1  per  kalam 3,  and  sold  back  to  them  from  Government  granaries 
kept  up  in  different  parts  of  the  district  at  9  and  10  fanams  per  kalam. 

In  some  remarks  that  he  makes  on  the  system  of  government  pre¬ 
vailing  in  Trichinopoly  before  the  English  got  possession  of  the 
country,  Mr.  Wallace  remarks  that,  under  the  system  then  in  force, 
the  people  never  knew  when  the  demands  on  them  would  cease.  The 
so-called  fixed  assessments  seemed  to  have  been  imposed  merely  with 
the  view  of  inducing  the  ryots  to  cultivate,  in  the  hope  that  nothing 
beyond  the  settled  amount  in  money  or  grain  would  be  exacted  from 
them.  In  this  hope  they  were,  however,  invariably  disappointed,  and 
he  asserts  that,  if  in  any  one  year  the  revenues  were  actually  oolleoted 
according  to  the  fixed  rates,  this  was  done  nierely_  with  the  view,  of 
inducing  the  ryots,  by  this  apparent  moderation,  to  increase  the  extent 
of  their  cultivation  in  the  succeeding  year,  and  thus  give  tho  managers 
or  their  sub-renters  an  opportunity  of  doubling  their  exactions.— 
(Tb'tehinopoty  District  Manual ) 

Tinueretly  (acquired  in  ld92  and  1801). — Colonel  Fullerton  in  1788 
wrote : — “The  last,  bui  not  the  least,  considerable  of  your  southern 


under  the  cowle  of  Jlyder.  producing  three  animal  crops,  it  is  hardly 
known  that  loss  flinn  40  per  cent,  of  the  crop  produced  hag  been  allotted 
to  tho  husbandman.  Yet  routers  on  fho  coast  have  not  scrupled  to 
imprison  reputable  farmers,  and  to  inflict  on  them  extreme  severities  ' 
.of  punishment,  for  refusing  to  accept  of  sixteen  in  tho  hundred,  as  the 
proportion  out  of  which  they  wore  to  maintain  a  family,  to  furnish 
'  stock  and  implements  of  husbandry,  cattle,  seed  and  all  expenses 
incident  to  tho  cultivation  of  their  lands.  But  should  the  unfortunate 
ryot  ho  forced  to  submit  to  such  conditions,  he  has  still  a  long  list  of 
cruel  impositions  to  endure.  He  must  labour  week  niter  week  fit  the 
repair  of  water-courses,  tanks,  and  embankments  of  rivers.  His  cattle, 
sheep  and  every  other  portion  of  bis  property  are  ar  the  disposal  rtf  the 
router  and  his  life  might  pay  the  forfeit  of  refusal.  Should  he  presume 
to  reap  his  harvest  when  ripe,  without  a  mandate  from  the  renter, 
whose  peons,  oanakapillays  and  retainers  attend  on  ihe  occasion,  nothing 
short  of  bodily  torture  and  a  confiscation  of  the  little  that,  is  left  him 
could  expiate  the  offence.  Would  he  sell  any  part  of  his  scanty 
portion,  he  oannot  be  permitted  while  the  sircar  had  any  to  dispose  of : 
would  he  convey  anything  to  a  distant  market,  he  is  stopped  at  every 
village  by  tho  collectors  of  snnkum  or  Qnbella  (transit  duties),  who 
exact  a  duty  for  every  article  exported,  imported,  or  disposed  of.  So 
unsupportable  is  this  evil,  that  between  Negapatam  and  PaJghautcherry, 
not  more  than  300  miles,  there  are  about  30  pilaees  of  collection,  or 
in  other  words,  a  tax  is  levied  every  ten  miles  upon  the  produce  of 
the  country;  thus  manufacture  and  commerce  are  exposed  to  disasters  . 
hardly  less  severe  than  those  which  have  occasioned  the  decline  of  culti¬ 
vation. 

“  But.  those  form  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  powers  with  which 
the  renter  is  invested.  He  may  sink  or  raise  the  exchange  of  specie 
at  his  own  discretion ;  he  may  prevent  the  sale  of  grain,  or  sell  it  at  the 
most  exorbitant  rates ;  thus,  at  any  time  he  may,  and  frequently  does, 
occasion  general  famine.  Besides  maintaining  a  useless  rabble,  whom 
he  employs  under  the  appellation  of  peons,  at  the  public  expense,  he 
may  require  any  military  force  he  finds  necessary  for  the  business  of 
oppression,  and  few  inferior  officers  would  have  weight  enough  to 
justify  their  refusal  of  such  aid.  Should  any  one,  however,  dispute 
those  powers,  should  the  military  officers  refuse  to  prostitute  military 
service  to  the  distress  of  wretched  individuals,  or  should  the  Civil 
Superintendent  (the  ‘  Superintendent  of  Assigned  Revenues  tho 
Collector  of  that  time),  remonstrate  against  such  abuse,  nothing  c-ould  - 
be  more  pleasing  to  the  renter;  lie  derives  from  thence  innumerable 
arguments  for  non-performance  of  engagements,  end  for  k  long  list  of 
defalcations.  But,  there  are  still  some  other  not  less  extraordinary 
constituents  in  the  complex  endowments  of  a  renter.  He  unites,  in  his 
own  person,  all  the  branches  of  judicial  or  civil  authority,  and  if  he 
happens  to  bn  a  Brahmin,  he  may  also  be  termed  the  representative  of 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  I  will  not  enlarge  on  the  consequences  of 
thus  huddling  into  the  person  of  one  wretched  mercenary  of  those 
powers  that  ought  to  constitute  the  dignity  and  lustre'  of  supreme’ 
executive  authority.” — {History  of  TinmveVy  by  Bishop  Caldwell.) 

Salem  {acquired  in  1792  front  Tippu  Sultan). — That  the  generality  of 
the  peasants  who  inhabit  the  Bauramahl  are  extremely  indigent  is  a  . 


authority  iu  their  districts.  Thus  f  he  ancient  constitution  of  goverft- 
meirt  (which,  although  defective  in  many  points,  was  favorable  to 
agriculture  from  the  lands  being  uuharthenod  with  revenue)  was  in  a 
grout  measure^  destroyed,  without  auy  other  being  substituted  in  its 
room.  Tho  rajah  was  no  longer,  what  lie  laid  been,  the  head  of  a  feudal 
aristocracy  with  limited  authority,  hut  the  all-powerful  deputy  of  a 
despotic  prince,  whose  military  force  was  always  at  his  command,  to 
curb  or  chastise  any  of  the  ehieftnas  Who  were  inclined  to  dispute  or 
disobey  his  mandates.  The  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  nndor  the 
rajahs  thus  reinstated  in  their  governments  was  worse  than  it  had  been 
under  the  Oanarese  Brahmins,  for  the  rajah, s  were  better  informed  of  the 
substance  of  individuals  fmd  knew  the  methods  of  getting  at  it.  In 
short,  the  precarious  tenures  by  which  the  rajahs  held  their  station, 
joined  to  the  uncontrolled  authority  with  which  they  were  vested, 
rendered  them  to  the  utmost  degree  rapacious ;  and  not  even  a  pretence 
was  sot  up  for  exacting  money  from  all  such  as  were  known  to  have 
any.  There  were  no  laws ;  money  insured  immunity  to  criminals ;  and 
innocent  blood  was  often  shed  by  the  rajahs’  own  hands  under  the 
pretence  of  justice.  In  the  space  of  a  few  years  many  of  them  amassed 
treasure  to  an  amount  unknown  to  their  ancestors ;  and  had  it  not  boon 
for  the  dread  that  they  entertained  of  Hyder’s  calling  them  to  an 
account  of  their  ill-gotten  wealth,  their  situation  under  them  was  better 
than  that  which  they  held  before  tho  invasion.  Tho  country,  however, 
was  daily  declining  in  produce  and  population,  insomuch  so  that,  at  the 
accession  of  Tippoo,  I  have  reason  to  conclude,  from  iny  own  observa¬ 
tions,  and  from  the  inquiries  which  I  then  made,  that  they  were  reduced 
to  one-half  of  what  they  had  been  at  the  time  of  Hyder's  conquest.  But 
still  greater  calamities  were  reserved  for  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of 
this  country  in  the  roign  of  the  Sultan.  During  the  government  of  his 
father,  the  Hindus  continued  unmolested  in  the  exercise  of  their  reli¬ 
gion,  the  customs  and  observances  of  which,  in  many  very  essontinl 
points,  supply  the  place  of  laws.  To  them  it  was  owing  that  some 
degree  of  order  had  been  preserved  in  society  during  the  changes  that 
had  taken  place.  Tippoo,  on  the  contrary,  early  undertook  to  render 
Islamisrn  the  sole  religion  of  Malabar.  In  this  cruel  and  impolitic 
undertaking  he  was  warmly  seconded  by  tho  Moplahs,  men  possessed  of 
a  strong  zeal  and  of  a  large  share  of  that  spirit  of  violence  and,  depre¬ 
dation  which  appears  to  have  invariably  been  an  ingredient  in  the 
character  of  the  professors  of  their  religion  in  every  part  of  the  world 
where  it  has  spread.  All  tho  confidence  of  Sultan  was  bestowed  on 
Moplahs,  and  in  every  place  they  became  the  officers  and  instruments  of 
government.  The  Hindus  were  everywhere  persecuted  and  plundered 
of  their  riches,  of  their  women,  and  of  their  children.  All  such  as  could 
flee  to  other  countries  did  so ;  those  who  could  not  escape  took  yefuge  in 
the  forests,  from  whence  they  waged  a  constant  predatory  war  against 
their  oppressors.  To  trace  the  progress  of  these  evils  would  oarry  mo 
too  far.  I  mention  them  only  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  the 
ancient  government  of  this  country  was  at  last  completely  destroyed,  and 
anarchy  was  introduced.  The  Moplahs  never  had  any  laws  nor  any 
authority  except  in  the  small  district  of  Cannanore,  even  over  their  own 
sect,  hut  were  entirely  subject  to  the  Hindu  chiefs,  in  whose  dominions 
they  resided.  _  Tippoo’s  code  was  never  known  beyond  the  limits  of 
Calicut.  During  this  period  of  total  anarchy,  the  number  of  Moplahs 


was  greatly  increased,  multitudes  of  Hindus  were  circumcised  by  force, 
and  many  of  the  lower  orders  were  converted.  By  these  means,  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  conducted  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  the  Hindu 
population  was  reduced  to  a  very  inconsiderable  number.  The  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  rajahs  were  then  invited  to  join  the  Company’s  forces ;  and, 
when  Tippoo’s  army  had.  been  expelled  from  Malabar,  many  Nairs 
returned  from  their  exile  in  Travancore ;  but  their  number  was  trifling 
compared  with  what  it  had  been  at  the  commencement  of  the  Sultan’s 
reign. 

“  Prom  this  short  sketch  it  is  evident  that  this  province,  at  the  time 
it  was  ceded,  had  really  no  form  of  government,  and  required  a  new 
system  to  be  framed  for  its  use.  The  feudal  system  was  broken ;  and 
no  other  kind  of  administration  was  known  to  the  rajahs  who  laid  claim 
to  their  respective  districts  than  that  which  they  had  exercised  or 
witnessed  under  Hyder,  and  whioh  was  a  compound  of  corruption  and 
extortion.  To  these  men,  however,  the  most  unfit  that  could  have  been 
selected,  was  the  whole  authority  of  government  over  the  natives 
entrusted.  Two  evils  of  great  magnitude  were  the  consequence  of  this 
measure  ;  the  extortions  and  corruptions  of  the  preceding  administra¬ 
tions  were  continued,  while  the  ancient  feudal  institutions  of  military 
service  were  revived,  and  all  the  Nairs  thereby  attached  to  the  different 
ciueftains,  and  these  again  to  the  rajahs.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
despotic  rapaoiousness  of  these  men  to  oppose  which  there  was  no 
barrier  ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  none  of  the  inhabitants  dare  complain 
against  a  rajah,  whatever  injuries  they  may  have  sustained,  assassina¬ 
tion  being  a  certain  follower  of  complaint.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
under  such  rulers  agriculture  did  not  flourish,  and  that  the  fields  now 
cultivated  (which  in  some  districts  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  those 
that  are  waste)  should  yield  hut  very  indifferent  crops.” 

South  Canara  ( acquired  from  Tippoo  Saltan  in  1799). — Canara  has, 
however,  now  completely  fallen  from  this  state  of  prosperity.  The  evils 
which  have  been  continually  accumulating  upon  it  since  it  became  a 
province  of  Mysore  have  destroyed  a  great  part  of  its  former  population, 
and  rendered  its  remaining  inhabitants  as  poor  as  those  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries.  Its  lands,  which  are  now  saleable,  are  reduced  to  a 
very  small  portion  and  lie  chiefly  between  the  Kundapur  and  Chandra- 
giri  rivers,  and  within  five  or  six  miles  of  the  sea.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed,  however,  that  the  whole  of  this  tract  can  he  sold,  hut  only  that 
saleable  lands  are  scattered  throughout  every  part  of  it,  thinner  in  some 
places,  and  thicker  in  others,  particularly  in  the  Mangalore  district. 
There  is  scarcely  any  saleable  land,  even  on  the  sea-coast,  anywhere  to 
the  northward  of  Kundapur  or  anywhere  inland  from  one  end  of  Canara 
to  the  other,  excepting  on  the  hanks  of  the  Mangalore  and  some  of  the 
other  great  rivers.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  ghats,  the  lands  are  not  only 
unsaleable,  hut  the  greater  part  of  them  is  waste  and  overgrown  with 
wood.  It  is  reckoned  that  the  population  of  the  country  has  been 
diminished  one-third  within  the  last  forty  years ;  and  there  can  he  little 
doubt  hut  that  its  property  has  suffered  a  much  greater  reduction. 
G-arisappa,  Ankola,  and  Kundapur,  formerly  flourishing  places,  contain 
nmv  only  a  few  beggarly  inhabitants  ;  Honawar,  once  the  second  town 
in  trade  after  Mangalore,  has  not  a  single  house ;  and  Mangalore  itself 


It,  may  bo  said  that  this  change  has  boon  brought,  about  by  the 
invasion  of  Hydcr ;  by  the  four  ware  which  have  happened  since  that 
event.;  by  Tippoo  himself  destroying  many  of  the  principal  towns  upon 
the  coast  and  forcing  their  inhabitants  to  remove  to  J arnalabad  and 
other  unhealthy  situations  near  the  hills;  by  his  sensing  in  one  night 
all  tlie  Christians,  men,  women  and  children,  amounting  to  above  sixty 
thousand,  and  sending  them  into  captivity  to  Mysore,  from  whence 
one-tonth  of  them  novor  returned  ;  by  the  prohibition  of  foreign  trade  ; 
and  by  the  gnu  oral  oon-uption  and  disorder  of  his  government  in  all  its 
departments.  Those  nircumstanoos  coriaitily  accelerated  the  change, 
but  taken  altogether,  they  probably  did  not  contribute  to  it  so,  much  as 
the  extraordinary  augmentalion  of  the  land  rent, 

A  moderate  laud  rout  carries  in  itself  such  an  active  principle  oi 
prosperity  that  it  enables  a  noun  try  to  resist  for  a  long  time  all  the 
evils  attending  a  bad  government,  and  also  to  xeeovor  quickly  from  tils 
calamities  of  war.  When  it  is  Used  and  light,  the  farmer  secs  that  ho 
will  reap  the  reward  of  his  own  industry;  the  cheerful  prospect  of 
improving  his  situation  animates  his  labours,  and  enables  him  to 
replace  in  a  short-  time  the  losses  ho  may  have  sustained  from  adverse 
seasons,  the  devastations  of  war  and  other  accidents.  But  when  an 
oppressive  rent  is  superndded  to  all  the  other  mischiefs  of  a  tyrannical 
Government,  the  country,  however  flourishing  it  may  ever  have  been, 
must  sink  under  them  at  last,  and  must  hasten  to  rain  at  a  more  rapid 
pace  every  succeeding  year. 

Ryder  ruined  Oanara,  a  highly  improved  country,  filled  with 
industrious  inhabitants  enjoying  a  greater  proportion  of  the  produce  of 
the  soil  and  being  more  comfortable  than  those  of  any  province  under 
any  native  power  in  India;  hut  instead  of  observing  the  wise  and 
temperate  conduct  which  would  have  secured  to  it  the  enjoyment  of 
these  advantages,  he  regarded  it  as  a  fund  from  which  he  might  draw, 
without  limit,  for  the  expenses  of  his  military  operations  in  other 
quarters.  The  whole  course  of  the  administration  of  his  deputies  seems 
to  have  been  nothing  but  a,  series  of  experiments  made  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering  the  -utmost  extent  to  which  the  land  rent  could  be 
carried,  or  how  muoh  it  was  possible  to  extort,  from  (ho  farmer  without 
diminishing  cultivation.  The  savings  accumulated  in  better  times 
enabled  tbe  country  to  support  for  some  years  the  pressure  of  conti¬ 
nually  increasing  demands,  but  they  oould  not  do  so  for  ever ;  failures 
and  outstanding  balances  became  frequent  before  hi?  death. 

Tho  same  demand  and  worse  management  increased  them  in  the 
beginning  of  Tippoo’s  reign.  He  was  determined  to  relinquish  no 
part,  of  bis  father’s  revenue.  He  knew-  no  way  of  making  up  for 
failures,  but.  by  compelling  one  part  of  the  ryots  to  pay  for  the 
deficiencies  of  tho  other ;  he  made  them  pay  not  only  for  those  which 
arose  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  current  year,  but  also  for  those  which 
arose  from  the  wuiste  lands  of  dead  and  deserted  ryots  which  were 
annually  increasing.  Severity  and  a  certain  degree  of  vigilance  and 
control  in  the  early  pert,  of  his  government  kept,  the  collections  for 
sometime  nearly  at  their  former  standard,  but  it  was  impossible  that 
they  could  remain  so  long,  for  the  amount  of  land'  left  unoccupied 
from  the  flight,  or  death  of  its  cultivators  became  at  last  so  great  that 
it  could  not  be  discharged  by  the  remaining  part  of  the  inhabitants ; 


and  the  collections  before  the  end  of  his  reign  fell  short  of  the  assess¬ 
ment  from  ten  to  sixty  per  cent.  The  measure  which  he  adopted  for 
preserving  his  revenue  was  that  which  most  effectually  destroyed  it ; 
he  forced  the  ryots,  who  were  present,  to  cultivate  the  lands  of  the 
dead  and  absent ;  but  as  the  increased  rent  of  their  own  lands  required 
all  their  care  and  labour,  by  turning  a  part  of  it  to  these  new  lands 
the  produce  of  their  own  was  diminished,  and  they  became  incapable 
of  paving  the  rent  of  either.  The  effect  of  this  violent  regulation  was 
to  hasten  the  extinction  of  the  class  of  ancient  proprietors  or  land¬ 
lords  ;  for,  many,  who  might  still  have  contrived  to  have  held  that 
rank,  had  they  been  permitted  to  confine  their  stock  to  the  cultivation 
of  their  own  lands,  when  they  were  obliged  to  employ  it  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  those  of  other  people,  and  when  the  consequent  decrease  of  the 
produce  left  no  surplus  after  paying  the  rent  of  Government,  sank  to 
the  state  of  laborers.  Nothing  can  more  strongly  indicate  the  poverty 
of  a  country  than  when  its  lands,  so  far  from  being  saleable,  must  be 
forced  upon  the  cultivators,  but  this  practice  prevails  more  or  less 
throughout  Canara,  and  is  very  general  everywhere  to  the  northward 
of  Kundapur. — (Sir  Thomas  Mmiro.) 


(B.) — A  list  of  moturpha  taxes  levied  in  the  village  of  Singanallur  in 
the  Ooimbatore  district  taken  from  the  records  kept  by  the 
kurnam  of  the  village. — The  tax  ivas  levied  on  all  persons  with 
the  exception  of  land-holders.  The  following  are  the  rates  at 
which  some  of  the  moturpha  taxes  were  levied  : — 


Salt-tax  on  each  kavali  or  pot  ... 

Tax  on  cloth-bazaars,' first-class,  40  fanams 
„  on  „  second-class,  20  fanams 

„  on  „  third-class,  10  fanams 

„  on  barbers,  8  fanams  . 

,,  on  blacksmiths,  8  fanams  ... 

,,  on  carpienters,  8  fanams 
„  on  double  bullock  carts,  8  fanams  ... 

,,  on  weavers,  6  fanams 
,,  on  pack-bullocks,  4  fanams 
„  on  shanars  (toddy  drawers),  2  fanams 
,,  on  kurumbas  (weavers  in  wool),  2  fanams 

„  on  washermen,  8  fanams  . 

,,  on  pariahs,  3  fanams  . 

„  on  neeladuppu  (indigo  vat),  8  fanams 
,,  on  chueklers,  8  fanams 
„  on  oil-mills,  10  fanams 


17  6 
11  12  0 
5  14  0 
2  15  0 
2  5  8 
2  5  8 

2  5  8 
2  5  8 

1  12  3 
1  2  10 
0  9  5 
0  9  5 

2  5  8 
0  14  2 
2  5  8 
2  5  8 
2  15  0 


SECTION  17  1 . — THE  CONDITION  OP  THE  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  CLASSES  UNDER  BRITISH  ADMINISTRATION 
DURING  THE  1st  HALF  OP  THE  PRESENT  CENTURY. 


(A.) — Ifalrad  from  ihe  “  hull  an  Heonoiuixl.” 

Land  Rev  bum  :  payment  in  kind,  ok  in  money* 

Tho  causes  of  the  remarkable  fall  in  prices'  which  has  almost, 
invariably  followed  the  transfer  of  territory  from  Native  to  British 
rule,  have  nowhere,  we  think,  received  so  satisfactory  an  exposition 
as  in  a  paper  that  appeared  in  the  April  number  of  the  old  Bombay 
Quarterly  Journal  in  18S7.  We  shall  make  no  attempt  to  recast  what 
was  there  so  well  stated,  but  devote  our  present  space  to  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  a  part  of  that  paper  : — 

"  It-  seems  to  us  that  there  arc  certain  prominent  characters  by 
which  the  British  system  of  revenue  and  finance  is  hrondlv  marked 
and  distinguished  from  that  of  all  the  Native  Governments  which 
have  preceded  it,  and  that  in  their  peculiarities  we  shall  had  an  ade¬ 
quate  explanation  of  the  remarkable  phenomenon  which  we  are 
now  considering.  The  Anglo-Indian  financial  system  differs  from 
that  of  the  Native  Governments  in  the  following  most  important 
particulars  : — 

“  1  sthj, — The  payment  of  the  army,  police  and  other  public  estab¬ 
lishments  in  cash. 

"  2 ndly. — The  collection  of  tho  land  tax  in  money  instead  of 
wholly  oi*  partially  in  kind. 

“  S rclly. — The  transfer  of  a  portion  of  the  Indian  revenues  to 
England,  for  the  payment  of  the  Home  charges, 
usually  and  correctly  styled — "The  Indian  Tribute.” 

“Wily. — The  creation  of  a  funded  public  debt,  of  which  the 
interest  hap  to  be  paid  in  cash.  -  - 

"  'The  charges  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  Indian  revenue,  being  of 
an  inflexible  character,  could  only  be  met  in  years  of  deficient  collec¬ 
tions  by  borrowing,  and  hence  they  involved  tho  creation  of  a  funded 
public  debt.  But  they  brought  about  more  important  consequences, 
still;  for,  the  payment  of  troops  and  establishments  and  the  interestof 
the  public  debt*  in  cash,  of  necessity,  involved  the  collection  of  the 
revenue  in  cash  too,  and  tho  latter  measure,  however  little  thought  of  - 
at  the  time  of  its  introduction  by  our  Indian  Land  Revenue  Collectors 
and  Financiers,  has  produced  a  momentous  revolution  in  the  value  of. 
property  and  bearing  of  taxation  in  India  far  exceeding  in  degree,  but 
similar  in  kind  to  that  effected  in  England  by  the  return  to  cash 
payments  in  1819. 
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“  Under  Native  rale  the  land  tax  was.  the  chief  source  of  revenue 
and  was  in  great  part  either  levied  in  kind,  or  assigned  for  the 
support  of  troops  and  establishments.  There  was  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  whole  collected  in  money,  and  transferred  from  the  local  to  the 
central  treasuries.  The  standing  military  force  kept  and  regularly 
paid  by  the  'Government  was  small.  The  bulk  of  the  troops  consisted 
of  a  kind  of  militia  furnished  by  jaghirdars  and  other  landlords,  to 
whom  the  collection  of  the  taxes  was  assigned  for  the  support  of  these 
levies  aud  for  conducting  the  civil  administration  of  the  districts 
placed  under  their  jurisdiction.  The  troops  or  retainers  of  these 
feudatories  were  in  great  measure  maintained  on  the  grain,  forage 
and  other  supplies  furnished  by  the  districts  in  which  they  were 
located.  The  land  tax  was  in  consequence  either  wholly  or  partially 
taken  in  kind  and  what  was  collected  in  money  was  generally  paid 
away  to  parties  on  the  spot,  and  thus  quickly  returned  into  circulation. 
The  hereditary  revenue  and  police  officials  were  generally  paid  by 
.TLmfcs  of  land  on  tenure  of  service.  Wages  of  farm  servants  and 
aurionltural  laborers  wore  paid  in  grain.  Grain  also  was  the  common 
medium  of  exchange  for  effecting  petty  purchases  in  country  towns. 
The  farmer's  or  laborer’s  wife  took  a  basketful  of  grain  on  her  head 
m  market  instead  of  a  purse  of  money,  and  therewith  purchased  her 
week’s  supplies.  The  people  lived  in  a  rude  and  simple  fashion, 
h.iving  few  wants,  and  knowing  little  of  luxuries.  In  inland  districts 
the  chief  imports  were  salt,  metals,  and  a  few  luxuries  for  tke  better 
.classes;  but  the  value  of  the  whole  was  inconsiderable  and  the  exports 
with  which  these  were  purchased  were,  of  course,  correspondingly 
limited.  In  this  state  of  things  money  was  hardly  wanted  at  all,  and 
o  small  supply  of  coin  sufficed  for  the  realization  of  the  public  revenue 
and  the  settlement  of  commercial  transactions.  But  while  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  coin  iu  circulation  was  small,  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce 
were  well  sustained,  owing  to  the  limited  extent  of  laud  in  cultivation 
and  the  large  demand  for  food  by  the  numerous  body  of  the  people 
employed  unproductively  as  soldiers,  retainers,  aud  public  officers  of 
all  kinds,  and  the  difficulty  of  supplementing  deficient  harvests  by 
importations  from  more  favored  districts,  through  the  want  of  good 
roads  or  other  facilities  for  the  transport  of  bulky  produce.  The 
foreign  commerce  of  the  country  at  large  was  necessarily  confined 
within  very  narrow  limits.  It  was  only  the  products  of  the.  coast 
districts  and  the  more  valuable  commodities  of  the  interior,  such  as 
indigo  and  manufactured  goods,  that  could  bear  the  expense  of 
carriage  to  the  ports  of  shipment  so  as  to  admit  of  being  exported. 
India,  at,  that  time,  coveted  few  of  the  productions  of  foreign  countries 
aud  her  most  important  imports  were  the  precious  and  common  metals, 
broad-cloths,  jewels,  and  other  luxuries  for  the  wealthy. 

"  The  innovations  made  in  the  revenue  and  financial  system  by 
the  British  have,  however,  effected  the  most  sweeping  changes  in  all 
oi  these  particulars,  and  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  trace  their  opera¬ 
tion  on  the  territory  of  a  native  prince  passing-  under  the  sway  of  the 
Company.  The  first  steps  taken  were  to  substitute  rogularly-paid 
and  disciplined  troops,  located  in  military  stations,  for  tlio  rural 
ujiliiia  of  the  native  feudatories,  and  a  staff  of  Uuropeau  and  native 
officials  receiving  fixed  salaries,  in  place  of  the  former  mamlntdnrs  aud 


remiuo  fanners  with  thou*  followers,  who  paid  themselves  by  per- 
quisites  «n.l  other  indirect  Kainq  bed  received  Tory  trifling  omolu- 
wonis  bom  Hie  iicnsmy  of  the  St  ,k .  11  r  eu'  f  an.J  an  all -important 

skip  m  Anglo-Indian  administration  was  to  collect  the  JaM"  tax  in 
money  instead  of  realizing  it  m  kind,  according  to  the  practice  which 
had  vji  {,u,illy7  if  nov  Bominulf^  obi/nm^d  to  u  gr«at  tixUrnb  under 
tioiive  into.  Iho  niwnodmto  imd  iiKmfcablo  <ioo?oque:nrie  oi  tbn 
general  oiiioupmont  of  mom/  i- n'-monts  i  <,  Hut  the  atoonnf  of 
corn,  previously  oirenkting  and  so  (Went-  t<*  the  adjustment  of  the 
limited  n  mra<  (ions  r  mnrrtad  i  it]  i.  v<  am  «rd  mit  nine'  nod.  r  the 
native  system,  proved  quite  inadequate  for  the  settlement  without  a 
derangement  of  pi  ires  n|  the  gu  at!\  -  i!  a  ml  ti  nvriinn,  resulting 
from  (hr  Bnti  h  velum  Under  tin  n  itive  w.m  lli’oti  futcaj 
of  a,  small  part  of  the  agricultural  produce  <>f  n  distrier  sufficed  to 
provide  for  all  its  liabilities  connected  with  taxation  and  commerce 
Under  the  British  system,  on  the  contrary,  twice  or.  perhaps,  three 
times  t}ie  quantity  of  produce  had  to  be  so  sold  rn  order  to  provide 
for  the  same  objects,  owing  to  the  whole  amount  of  the  laud  tax  being 
demanded  in  com.  But  file  supply  of  com  remaining  as  before,  the 
effect  of  this  increased  demand  for  it  was  of  course  to  enhance  its 
price.  The  com  m  circulation-  bad  to  perform  double  or  treble  the 
work  it  had  accomplished  before.  The  ryot  requiring  more  cash  to 
pay  his  money  assessment  had,  oi  course,"  to  bring  more  proddee  to 
market,  which  occasioned  a  glut  and  brought  down  uncos  ■  And  this 
state  of  things  was  aggravated  by  the  demand  for  grain  and  forage 
in  the  country  markets  being  less  "than  before,  owing  to  the  disband¬ 
ing  of  the  tueguhn-  force  which  had  been  kept  up  by  the  native 
jaghirdais  and  other  functionaries  of  the  funner  tTOvernmenta  and  to 
the  increased  production  due  to  an  extension  of  cultivation  by  means 
of  these  disbanded  levies.  Prices  fell  more  and  more  until,  in  many 
cases,  our  Collectors  found  it  to  be  wholly  impossible  to" collect  the 
full  land  assessment,  and  large  remissions ‘had  to  be  annually  made. 
The  village  grain  merchants,  who  are  also  '  the  village  bankers,’ 
deprived  of  a  sufficient  market  at  their  own  doors,  were  compelled,  in 
order  to  find  money  to  supply  their  constituents  with,  to  seek  more 
distant  markets  for  the  disposal  of  the  produce  left  upon  their  hands 
in  liquidation  of  advances  previously  mado  by  them  to  the  ryots. 
This  awakened  a  spirit  of  greater  enterprise  and  activity  among  the 
commercial  classes,  which  was  gradually  communicated  to  the  ryots, 
and  laid  the  ‘germ  of  that  active  foreign  trade  which  now  advances 
with  gigantic  strides,  and  has  already  penetrated  into  the  remotest 
-  recesses  of  the  interior.  This  collateral  benefit,  conferred  by  the 
British  plan  of  administration,  has  fairly  set  free  the  spirit  of  pro¬ 
gressing  spell-bound  in  the  native  mind  under  the  iron  fetters  of 
Asiatic  customs,  far  more  than  compensates  India  for  the  period  of 
suffering  in  which  it  originated. 

“  The  sufferings  of  the  rural  population  during  this'  transition 
period  were,  without  doubt,  very  severe.  The  revenue  reports 'of  our 
Collectors  in  newly-acquired  territories  abound  with  harassing  des- 
criptions  of  the  depressed  condition  of  the  agricultural  classes,  and 
with  representations  of  the  difficulties  they  experienced  in  collecting  - 
the  land  assessment,  owing  to  the  great  fall  iu  the'  prices  of  all  des-  . 


pou)M  mil,  but  only  to  a  yory  limtel  extent/.  It  would  also  sooro 
tu  ho  cn  jmlilp  of  domonstmtiroi  Umi  ibt*  ommo  in  question  cannot  be  a 
{inim  of  tndHon  to  moot  tlio  i.nlmlo  paid  by  India  to  England,  for  in 
turn  particular  imimim  of  the  i'uniab,  bullion  win.  lust  flowing  into 
ilio  country  when  piicc/i  wuro  falling,  omi^o  Of  India  at  large.  The 
tnudo  line  booii  paid  by  jiioutu-.  of'  oA'popfcs  of  produce,  without  miuiN 
ln/T  fiio  ti^oiKini^Kioii  o'*  bullion  ro  cxocptin^on  rare  ooca* 

Bions  ;  imil  (ho  iuiporlh  o£  bullion  into  India,  have,  mvalready  noticed, 
been,  on  the  whole,  very  largo :  so  that  the  meiullio  currency  of  all 
British  Indin  must  have  been  rapidly  increasing  for  many  vears*past. 

f.‘  Tliiq  ronuirkabk'  fall  of  price*,  which  has  almost,  invariably  tol- 
lownd  the  transfer  of  territory  from  Native  to  British  ruin,  "while 
neither  capable  of  being  accounted  ior  by  the  state  oi  the  crops  R«d 
extent,  of  cultivation,  nor  by  the  annual  tribute  remitted  to  England, 
may  yet  bo  clearly  traced  to  the  extraordinary  demand  for  money 
occasioned  by  cor  collecting  the  land  assessment  in  cash,  and  <!ou- 
voyiug  it  away  from  the  agricultural  district  to  otir  large  military 
stations  for  the  payment  of  the  troops  located  there.  A  much  larger 
currency  than  before  would  clearly  have  been  required'  under  this 
change  of  system,  in  order  to  sustain  prices  at  the  old  standard.  It 
was,  however,  impossible  to  enlarge  the  currency  so  as  fully  to  meet 
the  change,  and  no  attempt  to  do  so  was  made,  or  apparently  ever 
thought  of.  The  consequence  was,  that  in  order  to  obtain  money  for- 
tho  payment  of  his  assessment,  the  ryot  brought  more  produce  to 
market  than  before  ;  bin  as  there  was  no  corresponding  enhancement 
of  the  demand  for  it,  prices  necessarily  foil.” 


(B.) — Description  of  the  Madras  ryot  by  Mr.  BourJUhn  in  1858. 

The  ryots  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  classes — those  who 
arc  comparatively  well-off,  the  fev?,  and  those  who  are  poor,  t.liemanv. 
The  former  in  general  are  either  those  whoso  villages  or  lands  were 
from  any  cause  favorably  assessed  at  the  first;  or  those  who  have 
inam  or  rent-free  land  in  addition  to  their  rent-paying  land;  or  those 
who  have  more  extensive  holdings  than  common,  ail  of  whom  have 
good  land  and  have  more  or  less  inam.  Individuals  of  the  favored 
classes,  as  they  are  called,  who  hold  their  hind  on  easier  terms  than 
usual,  because  belonging  to  certain  castes,  are  also  necessarily  better 
oft  than  others;  and,  lastly,  personal  character  has  its  own  influence 
here  as  elsewhere;  the  careful  and  frugal  will  get  rich,  and  so  will 
the  crafty  and  subtle,  skilful  to  gain  the" favour  of  the  taksildar  or  to 
supplant  a  rival. 

2.  Even  among  this  more  wealthy  class  of  agriculturists,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  those  who  possess  any  considerable  amount"  of  property ,is  very 
small.  It  is  difficult  to  form  or  to  convey  an  exact,  idea  of  their  real 
means,  but  I  will  attempt  it.  I  should  say  that  if  a  man  of  this  class 
is  able  to  spend  15  or  20  rupees  a  month,  or  rather  if  he  ean  command 
a  value  equal  to  that,  for  he  will  rarely  see  so  much  money,  such  a 
man,  I  say,  may  bo  accounted  to  bo  very  well  off;  and  that  a  net 
income  from  all  sources  to  tho  value  of 'from  ,80  to  50  rupees  a  month 
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is  very  rare  among  tlie  agricultural  classes.  Such  an  income,  indeed, 
is  far  more  in  this  country  than  the  money  amount  indicates  to 
English  ears.  The  actual  purchasing  power  of  money  in  this  country 

sometimes  estimated  at  four  times  what  it  is  in  England,  sometimes 
at  six  times.  Assuming  the  intermediate  proportion  of  five  to  one,  an 
income  of  20  rupees  a  month  will  he  equal  to  one  of  £120  a  year  in 
England  ;  and  30  rupees  and  50  rupees  a  month  in  this  country  will 
he  the  respective  equivalents  of  £180  and  £300  a  year  in  England. 
In  point  of  fact,  indeed,  the  difference  is  greater,  both  because  from 
the  nature  of  the  climate,  the  range  of  absolute  necessaries  is  here 
much  abridged,  and  also  because  the  general  scale  of  incomes  and 
style  of  living  throughout  all  grades  of  society  are  so  much  lower 
here  than  they  are  in  our  own  country.  But  though  the  incomes 
above  specified  undoubtedly  raise  their  possessors  far  above  want, 
still  they  appear  small  in  extreme  when  regarded  as  the  highest 
incomes  from  the  possession  of  land  in  a  very  extensive  country,  and 
the  largest  of  them  certainly  confined  to  an  extremely  limited  number 
of  instances. 

3,  The  dwelling's  of  this  class  certainly  do  not  indicate  much 
•.v“ali.h  ;  tiled  houses  are  rarely  seen,  and  masonry  walls  are  still  much 
more  rare.  The  almost  universal  habitation  has  mud  wails  and  a 
thatched  roof  ;  the  latter  of  a  very  flimsy  order,,  and  both  often  much 
dilapidated  :  and  both  walls  and  roof  are  the  same  within  as  without; 
the  roopis  have  no  ceiling, '  and  their  walls  no  sort  of  ornament  or 
decoration  ;  rarely  even  whitewash,  and  the  floor  is  of  simple  earth 
beaten  hard.  The  value  of  the  residence  of  a  ryot  of  the  more  wealthy 
class,  of  whom  I  am  now  speaking,  probably  rarely  exceeds  200 
rupees  or  £20.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  habits  of  the  people  do  not 
incline  them  to  spend  money  on  improving  their  dwellings,  but  that 
they  rather  invest  savings  in  jewels  or  rich  cloths  for  great  occa¬ 
sions,  or  in  cattle,  or  expend  them  on  marriages  and  other  family 
oecasious.  There  is  some  truth  in  this;  but  though  every  family 
above  actual  poverty  possesses  some  jewels,  yet  probably  very  few 
agricultural  families  possess  to  so  large  a  value  as  1,000  rupees  or 
£100  for  both  jewels  and  clothes  ;  and  even  supposing  an  equal  value 
in  agricultural  stock  (and  so  much  would  very  rarely  be  met  with), 
the  whole  aggregate  value,  £220,  equal  to  £1,100  in  England,  is 
extremely  small  to  represent  the  whole  property  (exclusive  of  land) 
of  one  of  the  most  wealthy  members  of  the  land-holding  class  ;  and 
is  the  most  wealthy  only  who  possess  as  much  as  this. 

J .  And  if  we  look  within  their  houses,  we  still  find  few  evidences 
wealth,  or  even  of  what  we  should  consider  comfort.  I  have  already 
cc.-cnued  the  interior  of  the  house  itself;  and  as  to  its  contents, 
theio  is  nothing  of  whan  is  commonly  called  furniture.  There  are  no 
Ji.in-,  oi  tables,  or  couches,  or  beds;  sometimes  there  is  seen  a 
-ingle  rude  cot  which  would  be  dear  at  2  rupees.  The  inmates  for 
-ho  most  part  sleep  on  the  earthen  floor,  with  nothing-  else  below  them 
but  a  mat  or  a  small  cotton  carpet.  They  sit  on  the  floor,  and  from 
it  take  their  food,  which  is  served  in  a  few  brass  dishes,  or  perhaps 
by  prciorencc  and  not  from  povertyon  a  simple  plantain  leaf.  Their 
usual  clothes  are  simply  of  cotton,  and  cost  little ;  and  when  going' 
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u  distance  to  the  Tahsildai's  or  Col  lector's  cutchorry,  f nr  example, 
Oioy  generally  travel  mi  foot  or,  in  exceptional  cases,  usually  of  ago  or 
inlirnnfy,  on  o  pony  not  worth  above  7  nr  H  rupees- 

5.  It  may,  perhaps,  bo  replied  to  a, 11  tins  that  such  are  the  si rnple ' 
habiif-  o(  tin  tenuity  mu  Ihii  \b  nioph  rc  <  tijsfusd,  and  rewire 
uo  mol  6.  Th ib  la  no  doubt  true  at  n  fact,  to  tins  extent  at  least 
that,  in  tin  rb  two  of  -ilh,  .mb  u  o, r  o«  oirro,,,  those  people 
abstain  Imm  acfjv  rfU.H  to  1,  It  r  d  n  uw  umstei  <  t->,  But  if  it 
ho  meant,  that  they  choose  to  bo  poor  when  th«v  wight  bo  rich that 
they  arc  ralidlrd  with  the  in  i  mmos  f  hu>  wh-n  they  might 
Comma  ad  ronu  n)  thf  towfoifs  mil  hixti  it  i  ■,  ,f  Ocy  content 
to  have  only  i?  n  pliysit  J  vnut,  <  ipphrd  >  h  o  diey  imght  riso  to 
tho  percept, ion  and  enjoyment  ot  intellectual  pleasures  :  then  I  deny 
the  tintb  of  the  assertion.  And  1  must  add  that,  if  true  in  any 
degree,  it  would  only  prove  the  ignorance  and  debasement  of  tho 
people  to  whom  it  relates. 

6.  The  foregoing  description  refers  to  the  better  class  of  ryots, 
men  who  are  above  the  world  and  well  off ;  but  the  condition  cif  the 
great  majority  is  much  worse.  From  the  official  list  of  puttahs  for 
the  Revenue  year  1848-49,  it  is  seen  that  out  of  1,071.588,  the  total 
number  of  puttahs  {excluding  joint  puttahs)  in  the  fourteen  principal 
ryotwar  districts,1  no  fewer 'than  589,932,  'being  considerably  more 
thaff  half,  are  under  10  rupees  each,  and  in  roof  average  on!)'  a  small 
fraction  above  4  rupees  each ;  that  201,035  are  lor  aroonnis*  ranging 
from  10  rupees  to  20,  and  in  fact  averaging  less  than  .14}  rupees 
each  ;  and  that  07,89!  are  for  amounts  between  20  rupees  and  30* 
and  in  fact  averaging  only  24J  rupees  ;  and  thus  that  888,888  puttahs, 
out  of  a  total  of  1,071,588,  or  considerably  more  than  three-fourths, 
we  for  amounts  under  80  rupees,  and  in  fact  averaging  less  than  8f 
rupees. 

7.  blow  it  may  certainly  be  said  of  almost  tho  whole  of  the  ryots 
paying  even  the  highest  of  these  sums,  and  even  of  many  holding  to 
a  much  larger  amount,  that  they  are  always  in  poverty  and  generally 
in  debt.  Perhaps  one  of  this  class  obtains  a  small  sain  out  of  the 
Government  advances  for  cultivation,  but  even  if  ire  does,  the  trouble 
that  he  has  to  take  and  the  time  he  loses  in  getting  it,  as  well  as 
the  deduction  to  which  it  is  liable,  render  this  a  questionable  gain. 
For  tho  rest  of  his  wants  he  is  dependent  on  the  baxaamiam.  To  him 
his  crops  are  generally  hypothecated  before  they  are  reaped,  and  it 
is  he  who  redeems  them  from  the  possession  of  tho  village  watcher  by 
pledging  himself  for  the  payment  of  the  hist.  These  transactions 
pass  without  any  written  engagements  or  memoranda  between  the  - 
parties,  and  the  only  evidence  is  the  Chotty’s  own  accounts.  In 
general,  there  is  an  adjustment  of  the  accounts  once  a  year,  but  • 
sometimes  not  for  several  years,  fn  all  these  accounts  interest  is 
charged  on  the  advances  made  to  the  ryot  on  the  balance  against  him. 


SECTION  tV . — NARRATIVE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  FACTS  BEAIUNC 
AGRICULTURAL  CLASSES  FROM  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THU  PRESKI 


r  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE 
!ENTURY  'TO  THE  PRESENT 


Statement  showing  the  permanent  reductions  n 


Tax  collected  from  the  weavers  in  Tirupati  under  the  denoc 
inationof  “Parsay  Cutnum.” 

Tax  on  houses  collected  in  Tirupati  under  the  denominatic 
of  “  Illoovaripannoo 
Tax  on  skins  in  the  Chandragiri  taluk 

Do.  in  the  Kangundi  division . 

Tax  on  Congoos  of  villages  collected  under  the  denomination  < 

“  Congoetundagem.” 

Tax  on  iron  foundries  in  the  Kangundi  division. 

Tax  on  shepherds  collected  under  the  denomination  of  “  Co« 
xootaree  ”  in  the  Kangundi  division. 

Davastanam  obayem  (festival)  tax  in  the  Chittoor,  Tiruvallam 
and  Tirvuttoor  taluks. 

Tax  on  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre  in  the  Tiruvallam  taluk. 

Tax  on  the  privilege  of  collecting  fuller’s  earth . 

Tax  collected  from  the  Pariahs  in  the  Satghur  taluk  under  the 
denomination  of  “  Maula  Sunkeyalum.” 

Tax  on  the  privilege  of  cutting  and  selling  grass  in  the  Chandra¬ 
giri  taluk  collected  under  the  denomination  of  “  Pilloovaree.” 

Tax  on  sellers  of  vegetables  . 

Tax  for  collecting  honey  and  wax  . 

Tax  on  the  privilege  of  digging  for  pipe  clay 

Tax  on  the  privilege  of  cutting  wood  for  building  houses 

Frontier  customs . 

Tax  on  betel-sellers  in  Walajapet . 

Tax  collected  from  the  villages  of  DaBoor  in  the  Wandiwash  j 

community  or  small  traders. 


Moturpha 


S'S'S*  ? 


Statement  showing  the  permanent  reductions  made  in  different  branches  of  revenue  in  all  the  districts  during 
15  years  from  1841 — eemt. 


y  order  of  Government, 


Tax  on  scattered  trees  in  unoccupied  lands 


n  exports  of  betel-nut,  pepper,  carda-  (  8e.t  Customs 


. .  ;  Sundry  .small  farms  ; 


Adciftkakaily  nr  tax  on  betr-i-nut  dyer'* 

Tiathora  or  tax  on  Tiara  .. 

"V  annan  Join  mem  or  tux  levied  from.  dhobiGs  or 
Tax  on  houses  below  1  silver  fanam  or  3  annas  and  *2  p’ios  , 
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(B.) — Extract)  from  Dr.  Buchanan’s  "  Journey  from  Madras  through 
Mysore,  Oanara  and  Malabar  in  1800.*'  '  ' 

Bhav&ni,  Coimbatore  district. — The  hinds,  or  servants  hired  for  the 
year  by  the  farmers,  are  here  called  Padiyals ,  and  are  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  Batigas  of  Karnata.  They  sometimes  bind  themselves 
for  a  number  of  years,  in  which  ease  the  master  advances  money  for 
their  marriage  expenses,  and  deducts  so  much  from  their  monthly 
pay,  until  ho  is  repaid.  Unless  tied  down  by  some  stipulation  of  this 
nature,  they  may  change  their  service  whenever  they  please.  A  servant 
gets  from  his  Master  a  house,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  Goptdldy 
famine  or  from  5.s.  to  6s.  8 d.  a  year,  with  a  monthly  allowance  of 
twenty  Vullas  or  l-j-J&jr  bushel  of  grain.  Their  wives,  when  they  are 
able  to  work,  have  daily  wages.  Day  laborers  at  harvest  time,  whether 
men  or  women,  get  daily  one  Bulla  and  a  half  (rather  more  than  i 
bushel)  of  the  grain  called  Cwnbu.  At  weeding  the  crops,  the  daily 
wages  are  one  Bulla  of  Omnbu,  or  about  of  a  bushel.  A  man  work* 
ing  with  a  hatchet  or  pickaxe  gets  one  Qopdldy  fanam  (about  4 d.)  a 
day;  oarrying  earth  in  baskets,  or  the  like,  he  gets  J  of  a  Gopdlay 
fanam,  or  3tf.  ;  and  porters,  for  carrying  a  load,  eight  Urnalivullks,  or 
Malabar  hours’  journey,  get  two  Qopdldy  fanams  or  nearly  8rf. 

On  the  houses  of  the  Natives  in  Coimbatore  district. — I  went  ten 
Malabar  hours’  journey  to  JSfavapntty ;  that  is,  the  nine  villages,  having 
formerly  been  the  principal  of  nine  adjacent  hamlets.  If  is  a  sorry 
place,  containing  about  20  houses.  The  huts  of  the  country,  called 
Chera,  are  like  beehives,  and  consist  of  a  circular  mud  wall  about 
three  feet  high,  which  is  covered  with  a  long  conical  roof  of  thatch. 
Contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected  in  a  hot  climate,  but 
agreeably  to  the  custom  of  almost  all  Hindus,  one  small  do'or  is  the 
only  outlet  for  smoke,  and  the  only  inlot  for  air  and  light.  Bach 
family  has  a  hut  for  sleeping,  another  for  cooking,  and  a  third  for  a 
store-house.  Wealthy  men  add  more  huts  to  their  premises,  but  seldom 
attempt  at  any  innovation  in  the  architecture  of  the  country. 

On  the  condition  of  the  people  ( Northern  division  of  Coimbatore). — 
The  cultivators  and  peasantry  continue  exactly  in  the  same  dross,  and 
same  houses,  that  they  used  in  Tippoo’s  government,  and  have  a 
prejudice  against  changes.  Major  Maeleod  thinks  that  their  women 
are  beginning  to  wear  more  gold  .and  silver  ornaments  than  they  for¬ 
merly  did.  The  merchants  and  manufacturers  are  evidently  improving 
in  their  manner  of  living,  are  forsaking  their  pyramidal  or  conical 
*hnts,  and  are  erecting  tiled  honses.  To  enable  them  to  do-this,  Go¬ 
vernment,  without  charging  interest.,  advances  money  which  is  repaid 
by  instalments. 

On  the  poverty  of  the  peasantry  { Dhdrdpuram ,  Coimbatore  district).— 
Mr.  Hurdis  thinks  that  the  present  rents  are  greatly  too  high;  and 
no  doubt,  the  peasantry  here,  as  well  as  in  almost  every  part  of 
India,  are  miserably  poor.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,' that 
other  causes  contribute  more  to  this  than  the  greatness  of  the 
rents.  Mr.  Hnrdis  says  that  all  the  land  which  is  not  cultivated  is  by 
no  means  unlet  (Tirri)  ;  but  owing  to  the  want  of  rain  and  of  stock, 
the  farmers  are  not  able  to  cultivate  the  whole  of  what  they  rent. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  shows  that  the  fields  are  by  no  means  over- 


assessed ;  and  that  the  farmers,  if  they  would  not  grasp  at  more 
than  they  have  stock  to  manage,  might  he  in  a  much  more  comfortable  • 
situation.  One  great  cause  indeed  of  the  poverty  of  the  farmers  and 
consequent  poverty  of  crops  in  many  parts  of  India,  is  the  custom  of 
forcing  land  upon  people  who  have  no  means  of  cultivating  it  Thus 
all  thfe  lands  are  apparently  Occupied;  but  it  is  in  a  manner  that  is 
worse  than  if  one-half  of  them  were  entirely  waste.  I  believe  every 
intelligent  farmer  m  England  will  say  that  one  acre  fully  improved 
will  give  more  profit  than  two  that  are  half  cultivated. 

On  servants  employed  in  agriculture  (Dhdrdpuram) .—The  servants 
employed  here  in  agriculture  are  hired  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
tor  twelve  months.  They  may  change  their  service  when  their  term 
expires  if  they  be  not  in  their  master’s  debt;  but  as  he  generally 
advances  money  for  their  marriages-  and  other  ceremonies,  they  are  ' 
seldom  at  liberty  to  go  away.  They  get  twenty'  bullas  of  rough  rice 
[paddy)  a  month  with  four  fanams  and  one  siliga  of  rough  rice 
yearly ;  end  their  master  pays  their  house-rents.  The  whole  is  about 
?l  1,usllels  °f  rough  rice,  of  which  one-half  is  husk,  with  two  shillings 
1?.,n}oney*  besides  the  house-rent  which  will  not  exceed  one  or  two 
shillings  a  year.  These  servants  generally  have  one  wife,  who  at 
seed,  rime  and  harvest  works  for  the  master  for  daily  wages.  A 
woman’s  daily  wages  are  four  puddies  of  grain  worth  about  nine- 
te^i  a  P61111^'  A  man  six  Paddies  of  grain.  A  servant 

with  these  wages  can  once  or  twice  a  month  procure  a  little  animal 
food.  Milk  is  too  expensive.  His  common  diet  consists  of  some 
boiled  grain,  with  a  little  salt  and  capsicum,  and  perhaps  some  pickles 
His  drink  is  the  water  in  which  the  grain  was  boiled.  He  has  very 
uttle  clothing,  and  that  little  is  extremely  dirty  ;  his  house  is  a  hovel, 
and  bo  is  commonly  overrun  with  vermin  and  cutaneous  disorders' 
Jhe  women,  although  not  clean,  are  fully  clothed. 

On  servants  and  price  of  labour  (PolldcM,  Coimbatore).—  There 
are  here  two  kinds  of  servants  employed  by  the  farmers  to  cultivate 
the  lands  ;  they  are  called  padiyals  uni  pungals.  The  padiyals  receive 
yearly  3  podu  of  gram  (29  bushels),  worth  48  Vir’-Raya fanams,  with 
If/  fanams  m  money,  and  a  house.  The  58  fanams  are  equal  to  £1  8s 
9K  The  wife  and  children  of  the  padiyal  are  paid  for  whatever  work 
they  perform.  He  is  hired  by  the  year ;  but  if  he  contracts  a  debt  with 
his  master,  he  cannot  quit  the  service  till  that  be  discharged. 

The  pungals  go  to  a  rich  farmer,  and  for  a  share  of  the  crop 
undertake  to  cultivate  his  lands.  He  advances  the  cattle,  implements 
■=eed,  and  money  or  grain  that  is  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
pungals.  He  also  gives  each  family  a  house.  He  takes  no  share  in 
the  labour  which  is  all  performed  by  the  pungals,  and  their  wives  and 
Children;  but  he  pays  the  rent  out  of  his  share  on  the  division  of  the 
crop,  which  takes  place  when  that  is  ripe.  If  a  farmer  employs  six 
pungals  to  cultivate  his  land,  the  produce  is  divided  into  15  portions 
which  are  distributed  as  follow  : —  ’ 

To  the  farmer,  or  punnadi,  for  rent,  seed,  &c.  ...  6 

do.  do.  for  profit  ...  ...  ...  p 

'n°  ,  do'  do'  for  infcerest  of  money  advanced  2 
To  the  pungals  or  laborers  . .  ...  6 

15  portions. 


master  gives  them  to  another  man;  and  the  borrower  commands  them 
labour  and  provides  them  with  their  maintenance.  The  annual  hire  is 
8  fanams  (3s.  ll%d.)  for  a  man  and  half  as  much  for  a  woman. 
These  two  tenures  are  utterly  abominable ;  for  the  person  who  exacts 
the  labour  and  furnishes  the  subsistence  of  the  slave  is  directly 
interested  to  increase  the  former  and  diminish  the  latter  as  much  as 
possible.  In  fact,  the  slaves  are  very  severely-  treated,  and  their 
diminutive  stature  and  squalid  appearance  show  evidently  a  want  of 
adequate  nourishment.  There  can  be  no  comparison  between  their 
condition  and.  that  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  India  islands,  except  that 
m  Malabar  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  "females  wbo  are  allowed 
to  marry  any  person  of  the  same  caste  with  themselves,  and  whose 
labour  is  always  exacted  by  their  husband’s  master,  the  master  of  the 
girl  ^having  no  authority  over  her  so  long  as  she  lives  with  another 

Manapvram,  Malabar.— At  Manapuram  a  slave,  when  30  years  old, 
oosls  about  100  fanams,  or  £2  14s.  7d. ;  with  a  wife  he  costs  double. 
Children  sell  at  from  15  to  40  fanams,  or  from  8s.  2Jd.  to  21s.  lOd. 
A  working  slave  gets  daily  three-tenths  of  a  poray  of  rough  rice,  or 
a  Oout  36J-  bushels  a  year.  He  also  gets  annually  1  fanam  for  oil  and 
1  ~  fanams  for  cloth,  which  is  just  sufficient  to  wrap  round  his  waist. 
It  he  be  active,  he  gets  cloth  worth  2  fanams,  and  at  harvest  time 
from  5  to  6  porays  of  rough  rice.  Old  people  and  children  get  from 
one  to  two-thirds  of  the  above  allowance,  according  to  the  work 
which  they  can  perform. 


Tdmracheri,  northern  division  of  Malabar. — The  daily  allowance 
here  established  for  slaves  is  of  rough  rice— 


•To  able-bodied  men,  6  nallis 

heaped  ...  ...  ...  =  148A 

To  able-bodied  women,  6 

nallis  streaked  .  =  103J 

To  old  persons  and  children — 

3  nallis  heaped  ...  .  .  =  741 


yearly  25£ 
„  17i 

„  12t<v 


The  average,  allowing  one  child  and  one  old  person  to  every  two 
men  and  two  women  in  the  prime  of  age,  will  be  18-;%  bushels,  of 
which  one-half  is  husk.  When  the  scarcity  that  usually  happens 
every  year  prevails,  they  get  part  of  their  allowance  in  yams 
( Lhoscoreos ),  jacks  ( Artocar/ms )  or  plantains  {Mvsa).  When  harvest 
is  over,  they  receive  each,  according  to  their  activity,  a  present  of  3 
or  4  porays  of  rough  rice,  or  from  1  to  1T%  bushels,  which  will  make 
the  annual  average  about  94  bushels  of  rice.  Their  masters  give 
them  also  some  salt,  oil  and  pepper,  and  they  are  allowed  to  keep 
fowls.  Each  person  has  annually  three  pieces  of  cloth.  The  slaves 
say,  what  indeed  cannot  be  doubted,  that  they  ai’e  much  better  used 
by  their  own  masters  than  when  they  are  let  out  on  morto-age 
tkanom)  or  hire  (patom).  ’  0 

Telhchern/,  Malabar. — The  farmers  (cudians),  whether  cultivating 
rice  ground  or  plantations,  according  to  fir.  Rodriguez,  live  very 
poorly,  although  they  get  almost  four-fifths  of  the  grain,  and  at  Icas’t 


w},n  «rA  „h°T  th°r  beM  slaYes’  The' hired  servants, 

who  aro  chiefly  liars,  work  only  from  half-past  six  in  the  morning 
until  noon,  and  get  as  daily  wages  edangallies  of  rough  rice  '  All 
the  afternoon  they  labour  for  themselves.  The  edangally  containing 
108  cubical  inches,  a  man  by  half-a-day's  work,  allowing  one-seventh 
ot  his  time  for  holidays,  can  gain  89±  bushels  of  grain.  •  Although 
the  cacbarm  may  therefore  live  m  a  very  inferior  condition  to*  an 
English  farmer,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  live  scantily - 
while  a  day  laborer  by  working  only  half  of  the  dav  can  procure  so 
much  gram.  *  *  *  .  * 

ferilal,  ilfolu&ur.-In  Oherika)  and  Ootay-hutty  there  are  slaves, 
chiefly  of  the  Foliar  and  Panar  castes;  but  the  greater  part  of  the' 
cultivation  is  carried  on  by  pamcar  or  hired  men,  who  are  Hairs,  Mop- 
lahs  and  liars.  These  pamcars  are  at  liberty  to  change  their  service 
whenever  they  please,  unless  they  be  indebted  to  their  master  •  and 
about  one-half  of  them  are  in  that  state.  They  work  from  morning  to 
noon,  when  they  are  allowed  an  hour  for  breakfast.  They  then'  work 
until  evening,  and  all  night  they  watch  the  crops.  The  master  gives 
the  servant  a  hut,  a  piece  of  cloth  twice  a  year,  from  «  to  12  silver  - 
fanams  (2/ 1  to  o5  pence)  annually  for  oil  and  ss  ’ 


e  of  r: 


...  „  - salt,  and  a  daily  allow* 

:e,  which  is  larger  than  that  given  to  the  slaves.  When  . 

■  . - b  18  m  de“fe>  stoppages  from  this  allowance  are  made.  The 

pamcars  are  frequently  flogged;  and  as  their  masters  are  not  bound 
-  to  provide  for  them  in  old  age,  or  during  famine,  they  seem  to  be  in  a 
worse  condition  than  the  slaves.  Their  wives  and  children,  if  thev  do 
any  work  for  fckeir  master,  get  wages, 

Mangalore,  South  Oanara.~The  cultivation  is  chiefly  carried  on  by 
oulialu  or  hired  servants;  but  there  are  also  some  muladalu,  bought 
men  or  slaves,  A  hired  man  gets  daily  2  hanies  of  clean  rice  or 
annually  21f  bushels,  together  with  Ij  rupee's  worth  of  cloth  a 
pagoda  m  cash,  and  a  house.  A  hired  woman  gets  If  rupees  for 
cloth,  and  three-fourths  of  the  man's  allowance  of  grain.  In  the  plant¬ 
ing  season  the  woman  hired  by  the  day  gets  2  hanies  of  rice  or  1281 
cubical  inches.  These  wages  are  very  high,  and  may  enable  the  hired 
servants  to  keep  a  family  m  the  greatest  abundance.  It  is  evident 
from  this  that  the  stock  required  to  cultivate  eight  morays  of  land  was 
excessively  exaggerated  by  the  proprietors.  The  wages  in  grain  alone 
would  amount  to  156£  morays  of  rice  for  8  morays  sowing,  so  that  to  ’ 
pay  even  then  would  require  at  least  40  seeds.  We  may  safely  allow 
6  morays  for  each  plough  fully  wrought ;  .but  the  number  of  ploughs 
m  the  whole  district  amounts  to  rather  less  than  1  to  8  morays  of  rice 
ground  m  actual  cultivation  according  to  the  revenue  accounts  owin» 
probably,  to  a  want  of  cattle  and  other  stock.  At  the  end  of  the  vea?, 
the  hired  servant  may  change  his  service,  if  he  be  free  from  debt  j  but 
that  is  seldom  the  ease.  When  he  gets  deeply  involved,  his  master 
may  sell  his  sister  s  children  to  discharge  the  amount,  and  his  ser- 
vices  may  be  transferred  to  any  other  man  who  chooses  to  take  him 
and  pay  his  debts  to  his  master.  In  fact,  he  diSers  little  from  a 
slave,  only  his  allowance  is  larger,  but  then  the  master  is  not  obliged 
to  provide  for  him  in  sickness  or  in  old  age.  ° 


A  male  slave  is  allowed  daily  H  liany  of  rice,  or  three-fourths  of  ' 
the  allowance  of  a  hired  servant ;  a  woman  receives  1  hany.  The  man 
gets  1  i  rupee’s  worth  of  cloth  and  2  rupees  in  cash;  the  woman  is 
allowed  only  the  cloth.  They  receive  also  a  trifling  allowance  *of  oil, 
salt,  and  other  seasonings.  A  small  allowance  is  given  to  children 
and  old  people.  When  a  slave  wishes  to  marry,  he  receives  5  pago¬ 
das  (2  guineas)  to  defray  the  expense.  The  wife  works  with  the 
husband's  master.  On  the  husband’s  death,  if  the  wife  was  a  slave, 
all  the  children  belong  to  her  mother’s  master ;  but,  if  she  was  for¬ 
merly  free,  she  and  all  her  children  belong  to  her  husband’s  master. 
A  good  slave  sells  for  1 0  pagodas,  or  about  4  guineas-  If  he  has  a 
wife  who  was  formerly  free  and  two  or  three  children,  the  value  is 
doubled.  The  slave  may  be  hired  out,  and  the  renter  both  exacts  his 
labor  and  .finds  him  subsistence.  Slaves  are  also  mortgaged;  but 
the  mortgagor  is  not  obliged  to  supply  the  place  of  a  slave  that  dies, 
nod  in  case  of  accidents  the  debt  becomes  extinguished,  which  is  an 
excellent  regulation.  Free  men  of  low  caste,  if  they  are  in  debt  or 
trouble,  sometimes  sell  their  sisters’  children,  who  are  their  heirs. 
They  have  no  authority  over  their  own  children  who  belong  to  their 
maternal  uncles. 

Honavar ,  in  Oanwra. — In  the  farms  of  the  Brahmans  most  of  the 
labor  is  performed  by  slaves.  These  people  get  daily  lj  hany  of  rice ; 
a  woman  receives  1  hany.  Bach  gets  yearly  2|  rupees’  worth  of  cloth, 
and  they  are  allowed  time  to  build  a  hut  for  themselves  in  the  cocoa- 
nut  garden.  They  have  no  other  allowance,  and  out  of  this  pittance 
must  support  their  infants  and  aged  people.  The  woman’s  share  is 
nearly  15  bushels  a  year,  worth  rather  less  than  14£  rupees  ;  to  this  if 
we  add  her  allowance  for  cloths,  she  gets  16f  rupees  a  year,  equal  to 
,C1  IGs.  8 The  man’s  allowance  is  22J  bushels',  or  23f  rupees,  or 
£2  3s.  0 id.  A  male  free  servant,  hired  by  the  day,  gets  2  hanies  of 
rice  ;  both  work  from  seven  in  the  morning  until  five  in  the  evening; 
but  at  noon  they  are  allowed  half-an-hour  to  eat  some  victuals  that 
are  dressed  in  the  family  as  part  of  their  allowance,  and  every  caste 
can  eat  the  food  which  a  Brahman  has  prepared. 

Sersi,  North  Canara. — In  this  country  a  few  slaves  are  kept;  but 
roost  of  the  labor,' even  in  the  grounds  of  the  Brahmans,  is  performed 
by  the  proprietors,  or  hired  servants.  The  Haiga  Brahmans  toil  on 
their  own  ground  at  every  kind  of  labor,  but  they  never  work  for  hire. 
The  hired  servants  seldom  receive  any  money  in  advance,  and  conse¬ 
quently  at  the  end  of  the  year  are  free  to  go  away.  No  warning  is 
necessary,  either  on  the  part  of  the  master  or  of  the  servants.  These 
eat  three  times  a  day  in  their  master’s  house,  and  get  annually  one 
blanket,  one  handkerchief,  and  in  money  6  pagodas,  or  24  rupees,  or 
£2  8s.  4 Id.  Their  wives  are  hired  -by  the  day  and  get  li  seers  of 
rough  rice  and  3  dudus,  of  which  49i  are  equal  to  1  rupee.  In  so 
poor  a  country  these  wages  are  very  high.  A  male  slave  gets  daily  2 
pucka  seers  of  rough  rice,  with  annually  one  blanket,  one  handker¬ 
chief,  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  and  some  oil,  tamarinds,  and  capsicum. 
He  gets  no  money,  except  at  marriages;  hut  these  cost  16  pagodas, 
or  £6  8s.  lljd.,  for,  the  woman  must  be  purchased.  She  and  all  her 
children  of  course  become  the  property  of  her  husband’s  master.  The 


“  a  Jfkot  CbiWrM)-and  old  people  got 
XwTS^T?,-  VWia'^Bi  tk!  1,0Hse  !lf  tho  master,  and  ire  X 
™  !  n  '”g'  ah^mr  l™>  Hnnrise  till  «nn8el>  8nd 

The  w  ‘  ,Lid  0)1?  fl,Ildu  h,-,ur.’  or  about  24  minutes,  for  dinner 

The  women  are  allowed  till  about  8  o’clock  in  the  morning  to  p™ 

S^'£ZfZf£Zr *“ 11,8  “*  —-A  -5* 


Somula,  in  Can ara, — A  farmer  who  has  five  ploughs  is  esteemed 
h1bmVBnnVn^jtL1tll0Se  h'i  mmi  keop  0  mmi  aTld  b"  women  and  10 
lain  i ?  w0’  an<1  a '  seed -time  and  harvest  he  must  hire  additional 

laborers.  banners  who  are  not  Brahmans,  unless  tltelr  farms  be 
sal’gir°’  ^  WhC’iG  ibeir  °WU  fami]i‘‘s  J  but  rich  men  must  hire 
servants,  or  keep  slaves,  and  to  hold  -their  plough  Brahmans  munt 
always  have  people  oi  the  low  castes.  This  is  a  kind  of  work  that 
even  a  Haxga  Brahman  will  not  perform. 

,  A  man-slave  gets  daily  2  seers  of  rough  rice,  or  yearly  about  2ff 
busMs,  worth  £1  2s.  0W,  a  handkerchief,  a  blanket  and^,  piece  of 
cloth  worth  2  rupees  (4s.  0|d.),  a  pagoda  in  money  {&>.  0 id.),  6  ean- 
daeas  of  rough  rice  at  harvest  (14s.  (M.)  ;  total  £2  8s.  7  id  The 
women  get  one  piece  of  cloth  annually,  and  a  meal  of  ready-dressed 
■  °n.  days  that  they  work,  which  may  amount  annually  to 

s^Jsir* 5  " °*  ~s"  *•  *  **  ~th  *- 

An^aru  —Most  of  the  cultivation  is  carried  on  bv  the  families  of 
the  cultivators  :  there  are  very  few  hired  servants,  but  a  good  many 
slaves,  by  whom,  on  the  farms  of  the  Brahmans,  all  the  ploughing  Is 
performed.  A  alaye  gets  .annually  H  rupees  for  a  blanket,  8  rupees’ 
worth  of  cotton  cloth,  quarter  rupee  for  a  handkerchief,  6  candacas  of 
rough  rice  worth  4  rupees  to  procure  salt,  tamarinds,  &e.,  and  daily 
V,f iSa  °  , 1  nU!g  V  1-IC15,  »or  annuallr  2 7 4  candacas  (or  almost  49 
bushels)  worth  _1  16s.  lla-ti  ;  add  the  annual  allowances  17s.  7 Id. 
the  total  expenses  of  maintaining  a.  male  slave  one  year  is  £2  14s 
A  woman-slave  gets  as  follows  :  865  colagas  of  roim-h  rioe  one 
woitr  is  ,  3  candaea|  at  harvest,  in  all  21£  candacas  or  364  bushels, 
:°^VT°Si  -2  WOrtt  0f  clath>  aild  «juartor.  rupee  for 

j  ^  ’.'Yn  llea’J7  16J  rupees  or  €1  13*.  Zrl.  The  marriage  of  a 

slave  costs  10  pagodas,  or  about  4  guiuoas.  The  wife  belongs  to  the 
husband  s  master.  A  master  cannot  h inder  his  slave  girl  from  marry-  • 
TU,  nor,do*s  ^  get  any  price  for  her. 


The  widow  and  children,  after  a  slave’s  death,  contimre  witlUiis 
fake  anothin  *  ^  ^  n°  cllildren  !jis  first  wife,  he  is  allowed  to 


Hanhar.  The  greater  number  of  the  farmers  here  have  onlv  one 
plough  each ;  but  all  such  as  have  not  more  than  throe  ploughs  are 
reckoned  poor  men,  and  are  in  general  obliged  to  borrow  money  to  pay 
the  rent,  and  to  carry  on  the  expenses  of  cultivation.  The  crop  is  a 
security  to  the  render,  wno  is  repaid  m  produce  at  a  low '  valuation. 
Farmers  who  have  4,  5,  or  6  ploughs  are  able  to  manage  without 
borrowing,  and  live  m  ease.  Those  who  have  more  stock  are  reckoned 
rich  men.  bach  plough  requires  one  man  and  two  oxen,  and  can 
cultivate  two  mars  of,  land,  or  about  37  acres  :  In  seed-time  and 


l  '1,'iy-i,‘borer  f;ets  from  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  a 

innojn  01  fro m  i\d.,  to  rather  more  than  1^/.  v,  day,  •  Worn™  trot 
daily  from  one-fourth  to  omi-fifth  of  a  fanamor 

KiUnman.jahm  Sakm  District. -Most  of  the  labor  is  performed 
by  the  fanners  and  their  rnvn  families,  A  few  rich  men  hire  yearly 
servants;  anti  at  seed-time  and  harvest  additional  daily  laborers  must 
be  procured.  There  are  no  slaves.  A  ploughman  trots  annually  U 
candaens  of  ragi  (20  h,»hf>h>,  worth  4®  Umms,  with  a  “nd  16 
Th«DIdArU10Ty'‘  H"  "aff*.  a  hut,  are  thorefore £1  ?».  SW. 
Iti  ^  T1?  oxi;onj»  attending  a  plough  is  fan  am  s  for  impte. 

men  I*,  and  „  seeds  for  the  hire  of  day-laborers,  or  one  oamiaca  of ' 
grain,  wor.b  8  fftnams,  for  what  the  plough  will  cultivate;  in  all  55) 
fanarns.  Add  30  fauams  for  the  rent  of  the  dry  field,  and  we  have 
S51  1  an  am  s  of  expense,  besides  the  interest  of  the  value  of  the  two 
oxen,  which  however,  is  a  mere  trifle.  In  an  ordinary  year,  the  nro- 
duce,  aff.er  deducting  the. seed  and  the  Governmental  aharo  of  rice 
bo—6  StopPages  for  viUage  officers,  according  to  the  farmers,  will 

Bagi  45  oolagas,  worth 
Ayaray  19  oolagas 
Bice,  Hainn  crop,  85  colagas 
Bice,  Oarn  crop,  57J  colagas 

90j 

This  amounts  to  just  about  the  expense  }  but  1  have  mentioned  that 
the  produce  of  the  dry  grams  is  in  this  account  underrated  by  at 
Z!  r!  “d  1  haTe  *>4  brought  into  the  account,  the  halfpro- 
duce  of  the  o  colagas  which  the  farmers  are  compelled  to  cultivate, 
and  which  costs  little  or  no  additional  expense. 

The  formers  in  general  consent  to  advance  rnonev  to  their  servants 
tor  marriages  and  other  ceremonies.  This  money  is  repaid  by  instal¬ 
ments  out  of  the  wages  that  are  given  in  cash ;  for  the  people  here  are 
not,  anxious  to  keep  their  servants  in  bondage  by  a  debt,  hanging  over  - 
them.  A.  day-laborer,  whether  man  or  woman,  gets  daily  one-eighth 
colaga  of  rough  rice  or  *yV  parts  of  a  bushel.  Of  this,  it  must  be 
observed,  one-half  is  composed  of  husk. 


The  foHowing  is  an  account  of  the  wages  now  (1891)  prevailing  ‘ 
at  the  places  visited  by  Dr.  Buchanan  in  1800  ; _  * 

rm,Jhi'i?m'7~?he  fZt  °*  wages  of  the  agrit*lturn)  laborers  have  not 
much  altered  since  the  beginning  of  the  century.  There  are  no  slaves 
now.  ihe wages  of  the  agricultural  laborers,  who  are  termed  padimk 
20  m  kill<1  per  month  and  from  Rs.  2  to  Rs.  3 

m  money.  Their  Wives  get  wages  as  other  ordinary  laborers. 

whefhor  meu  or  women,  get  one  to  one 
and-a-half  hulkh  of  gram  aocordmg  to  season  and  demand.  For 
weeding  transplanting  and  planting,  the  laborers  are  paid  from  half 
to  three-fourths  of  a  huilah,  A  laborer  working  in  the  field  with 
a  hatchet  or  oarrymg  earth  or  manure  is  paid  one  bullah  in  kind  or 
A.8.  &  m  cash. 


A  porter  taking  a  load  is  paid  one  bullah  of  grain  or  As.  2  for  a 
whole  day. 

Dhdrdpitram,  Coimbatore  District.— Agricultural  labourers  are  hired 
in  the  beginning  of  Ohithirai  (April)  for  a  year.  They  change  their 
service  when  their  term  expires.  They  seldom  borrow  from  their 
masters,  but  when  they  do,  they  repay  the  loan  at  the  end  of  their  term 
by  the  sale-proceeds  of  their  cattle.  A  male  labourer  gets  20  bullahs  of 
paddy  for  labour  on  wet  lands  in  towns,  and  16  bullahs  of  dry  grain  in 
husk  for  labour  on  dry  lands  in  villages  as  his  monthly  wages.  A 
labourer  on  wet  lands  gets  also  annually  a  salagay  of  paddy  with  a  pre¬ 
sent  of  one  or  one  and-a-half  rupees  or  cloths  of  equivalent  value  for 
approved  service.  .Where  the  labourer  does  not  own  a  house  in  the 
village  in  which  he  is  employed,  the  master  provides  for  him  a  thatched 
hut  to  live  in,  to  be  surrendered  to  the  employer  on  the  termination  of 
ihe  period  of  service.  The  labourer’s  wife  works  in  the  master’s  fields 
n+  seed-time  and  harvest  and  elsewhere  at  other  times.  A  woman’s 
doily  wages  are  one  bullah  of  dry  grain  in  husk  worth  about  one  anna. 
For  reaping,  a  man  gets  6  puddies  and  a  woman  5  puddies  a  day. 

The  labourer’s  diet  consists  of  boiled  grain  and  soup  prepared  of 
nmepni  or  avarai  (beans)  with  coriander  and  capsicum  ground  into  a 
poere  mixed  with  salt.  A  rag  is  his  clothing  and  hut  his  home.  The 
laboureis  are  strong  and  hardy  and  are  not  overrun  with  vermin  and 
cutaneous  disorders  as  a  class.  The  women,  although  untidy,  are  fully 
clothed. 

PolldrJn. — There  are  now  two  kinds  of  servants,  called  padiyals, 
employed  by  tbe  farmer  to  cultivate  the  lands,  and  pungals.  The  padi- 
vals  are  engaged  for  a  year,  the  year  running  from  Chittirai  to  Chittirai 
i  April)  in  some  places  and  'I  hai  to  Thai  (January)  in  others.  The 
padiyals  invariably  receive  an  advance  of  money  varying  from  Es.  10 
(o  he.  00,  which  they  have  to  repay  on  quitting  the  master’s  service. 
The  advance  is  taken  by  the  padiyals  out  of  necessity  and  partly  in 
order  that  they  might  have  a  hold  on  their  employers  against  summary 
dismissal  of  their  services  at  the  pleasure  of  the  masters.  The  padij'als 
are  paid  monthly  in  kind.  Persons  between  12  and  18  years  of  age 
are  paid  from  12  to  16  bullahs  of  grain  according  to  age  and  nature 
and  efficiency  of  work.  Those  over  20  years  of  age  receive  18  bullahs. 
Besides  the  wages  in  grain,  each  padiyal  is  provided  with  a  cumbli  or 
As.  8  to  Es,  1-8-0  for  tbe  purchase  of  one.  He  is  also  supplied  with  2 
pairs  of  slippers.  The  wife  and  children  of  the  padiyal  are  paid  for 
whatever  work  they  perform,  the  wages  of  a  female  for  transplanting 
being  8  pies  or  one  bullah  of  grain.  If  the  padiyals  leave  then-  masters’ 
bciviee  before  the  expiry  of  the  term  of  their  service,  the  masters  seize 
their  cattle  and  sell  them  and  recoup  themselves  for  the  money 
advanced  to  the  laborers.  If,  on  tbe  other  hand,  the  masters  dispense 
wif  h  the  services  of  the  padiyals,  they  cannot  recover  the  loans  before 
the  full  year  of  engagement  expires. 

The  pungal  goes  to  a  rich  farmer  and  for  a  share  of  the  crop 
unde j lakes  to  cultivate  his  lands.  The  farmer  advances  the  cattle, 
implements,  seed  and  monej-  or  grain  that  is  necessary  for  the  subsist¬ 
ence  of  the  pungal.  Ho  also  gives  each  family  a  house.  He  takes  no 
share  in  (he  labour,  which  is  all  performed  by  the  pungal  and  his  wife 


f  fe  division  of 

jmngal  to  cuKivalo  his  lands,  thoii<Vc  i  dividing  tT  r'm|'1f-V'8  a 

ploughs  and  the  ,„ LJ [m  °n '  •! 1’  .  th"  f™  three 

to  (yoarivarnm)  y-dl  ?> d: ill  H  V ™  J  V™l»ce  above  referred 

tho  Wr™"l  ifrvm^uf 3  lo  «'«  «***!  of 

s^€i£E£:E2«^'F!rS--£ 

emplo^a^ff/UunwhonheempIoyiajwrf^  1  he"  he 


t£  oi, s^fctw 01  bif,r 

S^W*W*^a5£S? 

death  or  other  contingency  occurs  in  their  families  The  daily  waf™ 
of  a  churtnar,  both  malo  and  female  are  2  odU'o-.lKrt  «<■  7  w  ^ 

Tdmmcheri,  Malabar  Dhiriei.—  Tlic  daily  «•»»«  ,,„,-,i  -,  .  , 

agricultural  labourers  in  1891  were  much  Smo  S  flCnidWo? 
The  rates  generally  given  are Pal  1 111 11 '°- 


i  dangallis  of  paddy  c 


To  able-bodied  m 
nallis  heaped  ... 

To  able-bodied  women, '  U  dangallis  of  pnddv 
or  t»  nallis  streaked  ...  ( ,  1  J 

^hooped*180"8  and  o3lildren)  °f  paddy,' 3  naffis 


M8j 


a  „%s  i&  i*«5  sa&ass&a* 

a.  t,t«g  to»rf  >?» 

” w*1”  «“»  «*  »«« a«i™ aShfcL J ^££”2 


{Q.y-Ab*traci  of  tTie  Proceedm^  of  the  .Hoard  of  Rovnwo,  doted  %m 
November  18i9,  on  the  mhjcet  of  o.jrwnlhuvl  slavey. 

Salem.—  There  was  no  vestige  whatevci  of  slavery  in  the  district 
nor  had  any  such  practice  obtained  from  the  time  tim  district  cam, 
lino  tile  possesion  of  tbo  Company. 

Madm-a  and  Divdigul-  Slavery  bad  existed  during  the  Muhawi 
mndan  Government  and  the  slaves  wore  sold  at  the  pleasure  of  thrir 
masters.  Since  the  assumption  of  tlio  country  bv  the  Company  some 
slaves  bad  continued  with  their  masters;  oihere  had  left  Hem  in d 
even  enlisted  as  sepoys.  The  Collector  could  not  discover  that  am 

I£“  ^ d  lumse,f  ns  9  sW  Ind-d  *«* 

OoMHto/ore.— Slavery  existed  in  the  district  in  bni  a  very  few 
villages  and  the  number  of  slaves  was  always  inconsiderable  *  . 

ibiyoir.— -Slavery  existed  in  the  district,  but  it  v-as  founded  ja  • 
the  first  instance  upon  a  voluntary  contract.  The  rendition  of  the 

o?h  *  C  ""I?  tLRt'  °f  the  Mmnrers,  aD1  Je 

treatment  of  both  was  nearly  the  same,  The  system  of  skves  attached  ' 

^ttSiJrss.by  paraW-*  -  ■»— «•  to  jsg 

Tinmvdly.- Slavery  existed  in  the  district.  It  was  „slia,i  tnr  ■ 
slaves  to  he  sold  or  mortgaged,  either  with  the  land  or  separately  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  proprietor.  The  slaves  woreaflbrded  subSice 

ZSJ7&S?:  £Tt"£ ‘tf,s”'S?C  7*  ' 

at  the  time  of  harvest  to  a  small  deduction  horn  tho  gii°produc^ 
which  generally  amounted  to  2J  per  cent.  It  was  usual ’for 
masters  to  assist  the  slaves  with  necessary  funeral  expenses,  and  to  ' 
grant  them  presents  on  occasions  of  marriages,  births  and  festivities 


ft  -ft'  -  ft- 

rvi%« ;,;£„:*  it  xtrjstt,  strs 

-,  !oy  ci“fc,If'1  a<:i>'  «•»»<*>•«.  who  also  presented 


thorn  v.'itli  a  small  sura  of  money 
particular  ceremonies.  '"’ 


ir  marriages^or  on  occasions  of 
entity  of  food  and  clothing 


1,^  Canara  seer  of  coarse  rice, 
2  rupees'  weight  of  salt, 
a litile  betol-uat  and  leaf. 

For  a,  woman — ■ 

1  s. 


2  pieces  of  canthy,  6  cubits 
in  some  taluks,  a  cumbli 
and  a  roornal. 


J  piece  of  cloth,  7  cubits, 
1  piece  of  doth,  4  cubits. 


For  a  child  — 

S  seer  . 

Tbe  slaves  were  not  cruelly  treated. 

afafater  - There  were  slaves  in  the  district  numbering  100,000. 
lliey  were  frequently  transferred  by  sale,  mortgage  or  lire  The 
h~H°f  Sfrsk!r  *°  be.P™n  b>y  the  Proprietor  was  fixed,  and 
ne  »a,  bound  by  tbe  prescribed  customs  of  the  countwy  to  see  it 
served  out  to  the  slaves  daily.  The  slaves  were  in  more  comfortable 
circumstances  than  any  of  the  lower  and  poorer  class  of  natives. 


(D.)~  Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  investigation 
of  alloyed  cases  of  Torture  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  1855. 

,?Ia“y  a  Wltnes?  k,as  declared  to  us  that  the  people  would  be  satisfied 
if  the  demands  of  the  Revenue  Officers  were  restricted  to  the  fust 
Government  dues;  we  entertain  no  doubt  but  that  the  extortion,  of 
what  are  erroneously  termed  “Bribes,”  is  universal,  and  that  when 
payment  cannot  be  obtained  by  fair  means,  foul  will  be  resorted  to 
lhen  is  brought  into  play  all  that  perfect  but  silent  machinery  which 
oombuies  tho  forces  of  Revenue  demands  and  Polico  authority  •  the 
most  mgonious  artifices  which  the  subtlety  of  the  native  mind  can 
invent,  are  had  reoourso  to  ;  and  it  seems  highly  probable  to  us  that  it’ 
is  a  common  practice  with  the  native  officers  to  give  their  own  illicit 
demands  precedence,  when  pecuniary  means  being  more  plentiful  or 
easily  procurable,  the  process  of  extraction  is  more  readily  complied 
with,  under  hopes  and  promises  of  future  services,  perhaps  that  of  ' 
assisting  m  cheating  Government  among  others,  expressly  with  a  view 
to  keop  the  revenue  demand  as  a  corps  de  reserve  to  fall  back  upon,  - 
the  practice  of  _  oppression  and  violence  to  extract  that,  bain*  not  so 
apparent  an  injustice  m  the  eyes  of  the  people  as  the  application  of 
the  same  measures  for  more  private  personal  purposes.1 


Wo  l.avo  u»|.W  of  torture  hoing  freely  practiced  in  everv  relation 
oi  oMbolja  Servants  are  time  treated  by  their  rtwtmwl  felW 
■nr  J.afe  eh.Idren  by  lliwr  parent*  and  schoolmaster  .for  tie  most, 
inflmg  ot  oneoe;  the,  wy  plays  of  tbo  popukoe  (and  the  point  of  a 

Z%ri°»  m^ViH  w;(iro)  wrIk  I}JU  lMt*hW  ,J< 

audience  by  the .exhibition  of  revenue  squeezed  out  of  a  defaulter  coin' 
by  coin  through  the  appliance  of  familiar  "  mwa natives  ”  tinder  the 
miporinjammmee  of  a  caricatured  Tahwldar ;  it  'seems  a  “  titoo-honored  ”  '• 
ins.nution,  a  nr)  wo  cannot  bo  astonished  if  the  practice  is  still  widely 
prevalent  among  the  ignorant  uneducated  class  of  native  public  servants. 

Among  the  principal  tortures  in  vogue  in  Police  cares  we  find  the 
following :  twist, mg  a  rope  tightly  round  the  entire  arm  or  W  P0  as  to 
impede  circulation^  lifting  up  by  the  moustache ;  suspending  by  the 
arms  while  tied  hohind  the  back ;  soaring  with  hot  iron  ;  placing  scratch" 
mg  insects  such  as  the  cariamtor  beetle,  on  the  navel,  scrotum'  and 
other  sensitive  parts;  dipping-  in  wells  and  rivers  till  the  narfy  is  half 
suffocated  ;  squeezing  the  testicles bc-ating  with  sticks ;  prevention  of 
sleep  ;  nipping-  the  flesh  with  pincers  ;  putting  popper  or  red  chillies  in 
the  eyes;  these  cruelties  neeasionaBy  persevered  m  until  death  sooner 
or  later  ensues. 


Xu  the  course  of  tins  investigation  there  is  o: 
impressed  _us  even  more  painfully  than  the  com 
exists  ;  it  is  difficulty  of  obtaining  redress  which  ec 


:o  thing  which  has 
icfioo  that  torture 
afronts  the  injured 


In  stating  this  melancholy  fact, we  are  very  far  from  seeking  to  east 
any  unfounded  imputation  upon  either  the  Government  or  its  European 
officers.  W e  think  that  tbo  service  is  entitled  to  the  fullest  credit  for 
its  disclaimer  of  all  countenance  of  tile  cruel  practices  which  prevail 
in  the  Revenue  as  well  as  in  the  Police  department.  We  sec  no  reason  • 
to  doubt  that  the  native  officials  from  the  highest  to  tbo  lowest  are  well 
aware  of  the  disposition  of  their  European  superiors  ;  and  although 
very  many  of  the  parties,  who  have  appeared  before  us  in  reply  to  our 
inquiry  why  they  have  not  made  an  earlier  complaint,  have  asked  what 
is  the  use  of  appealing  to  the  Collector,  wo  have'  seen  nothing  to 
lmpiress  ns  with  the  belief  that  the  people  at  large  entertain  an  idea 
that  their  maltreatment  is  countenanced  or  tolerated  by  the  European 
officers  of  Government.  On  the  contrary  all  they  sec-m  to  desire  is  that 
the  Europeans  in  their  respective  districts  should  themselves  take  up 
and  investigate  complaints  brought  before  them.  The  distances  which 
the  natives  will  often  travel  at  great  personal  loss  and  inconvenience  to 
make  complaints  even  of  a  very  petty  nature  to  the  Collector  dr  Sub- 
Collector  is  of  itself  a  proof  of  the  confidence  which  they, place  gene¬ 
rally  m  those  officers.  The  abstinence  of  the  native  officials  from  such- 
practices  in  or  near  stations  where  Europeans,  be'  they  civilians 
surgeons,  commissariat  or  other  offieeis,  reside,  and  the  prevalence  -  of 
torture  increasing  in  proportion  as  the  taluk  appears  less  exposed  to 
European  scrutiny,  are  strong  arguments  in  favor  of  a  consciousness 
ou  the  part  of  the  native  officials  that  they  cannot  with  impunity  retort 
to  illegal  and  personal  violence  when  it  admits  of  easy  and  sneedv 


■whole  ory  of  the  people  which  has  come  up  before  us  is  to  save  them  from 
the  cruelties  of  their  fellow  natives,  not  from  the  eflects  of  unkindness 
or  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  European  officers  of  Government. 

What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the  reasons  on  which  we  found 
our  opinion  that  while  the  natives  have  confidence  in  their  European 
superiors,  they  do  not  promptly  seek  redress  at  their  hands  in  every 
instance  of  abuse  of  authority  P  They  are  as  follows  :  In  the  first 
place  the  infliction  of  such  descriptions  of  ill-treatment  in  the  collection 
o|.  the  revenue  as  we  have  above  specified  has,  in  the  course  of  centuries, 
■omo  to  be  looked  upon  as  “  Mamool,”  customary,  a  thing  of  course  to 
oe  submitted  to  as  an  every  day  unavoidable  necessity.2  It  is  gene¬ 
rally  practised  probably  only  on  the  lower  order  of  ryots,  whose 
circumstances  least  permit  of  their  making  any  complaints  on  the  one 
ciand,  whilst  their  ignorance  and  timidity  render  them  more  submissive 
"u  the  other  ;  such  is  the  native  character  that  very  often  those  able 
and  ready  to  pay  their  dues  will  not  do  so  unless  some  degree  of  force 
icsorted  to.  “I  brought  14  rupees  from  my  house,”  says  a  ryot, 
id  a  deposition  referred  to  by  Mr.  Lusbington,  “  but  only  paid  6.  I 
drought  the  said  money  to  pay,  but  as  no  violence  was  used  towards 
f-'*6*-  ^  no*  s0-  Had  I  been  compelled,  I  would  have  paid 

them."  *  And  in  all  these  cases,  it  is  probable  that  a  sense  of  tbe 
justness  of  the  claim  operates  in  their  minds  against  seeking  redress 
ior  ill-treatment,  which,  but  for  their  own  stubbornness,  they  might 
have  avoided,  The  violence  ordinarily  used  is  not  of  such  a  character 
as  to  leave  those  marks  upon  the  person  which  might  be  appealed  to 
»  incontestable  corroboration  of  tbe  truth  of  the  sufferer’s  story,  and 
v  e  cannot  abstain  from  reiterating  our  opinion  that  the  great  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  acquittals  and  the  lightness  of  the  punishments  consequent  - 
upon  such  cases  as  appear  to  have  been  substantiated  to  tbe  satisfaction 
ot  tbe  magistracy,  may  have  had  a  serious  effect  in  deterring  tbe  ryots 
from  bringing  forward  more  numerous  complaints. 


The  distances  which  those  who  wish  to  make  complaints  personally 
to  the.  Collector  have  to  travel ;  the  fear  that  their  applications  by 
letter  if  permitted  to  reach  bead-quarters  unadulterated  by  misinter¬ 
pretation  will  be  returned  with  tbe  ordinary  endorsement  of  a  reference 
to  the  Tahsildars ;  the  expense  and  loss  of  time  which  a  visit  to,  and 
more  or  less  prolonged  attendance  upon,  tbe  Collector’s  office  entail ; 
the  utter  hopelessness,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  of  the  European 
authorities  personally  investigating  the  case,  generally  speaking;  the 
persuasion  that  a  reference  of  the  petition  to  the  Tahsildar  is  likely  to 
pnd  in  a  nullity ;  the  immense  power  wielded  by  the  native  servants  in 
the  districts  and  those  in  the  Collector’s  office,  who  work  together  in 
concert  to  render  all  complaints  to  the  superior  European  officials 
nugatory;  the  probability  that  if  any  trial  takes  place  before  tbe 
Cahsildar  the  complainant’s  witnesses  will  either  be  bribed  and  bought 
oif  or  intimidated,  or,  if  they  appear,  that  their  statements  will  not  be 


rofntr^’  ,or  and  an  unfavourable  report  upon  them 

wKn  f  ?  t0  ?e  Co,11®oto.r  >  above  all  perhaps,  the  oonviotion  that  he 
who  soaks  redress  at  the  hands  of  tho  European  is  thenceforth  a  marked 
man  amongst  the  native  officials;  that  his  whole  future  peace  and 
satety  are  jeoparded  by  this  attempt,  and  that  every  moans  of 
annoyance  and  of  oppression,  even  to  false  accusations  of  folony,  will 
be  brought  into  play  against  him,  until  his  own  ruin  and  that  of  his 
family  are  sooner  or  later  consummated;  some  or  all  of  these  circum- 

tZT  Tte  ln  S6’  ,morG  or  lesa  fOToiUo  combination  to 

rendei  i  edross  nol  only  difficult,  but  m  many  instances  almost  impossi- 
ble  at  the  samo  time  it  is  to  ho  remarked  that  tho  authority  of  the 
lalisildar  must  bo  supported  by  his  European  superiors  against  the 
ingryote  fal6G  ° larg6S  wblcb  are  unsPa™gly  preferred  by  the  intrigu- 

The  character  of  the  Native  Police  has  been  drawn  by  more  than 
one  writer  m  the  reports  furnished  to  Government.  ‘ 

Mr.  Mackenzie  writes  as  follows  :-“I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating 
that  the  so-called  Police  of  the  mofussil  is  little  better  than  delusion 
It  is  a  terror  to  well  disposed  and  peaceable  people,  none  whatever 
to  thieves  and  rogues,  and  that  if  it  was  abolished  in  toto  the  saving  of 
expense  to  Government  would  be  great,  and  property  would  be  not  a 
whit  less  secure  than  it  now  is.”  ' 

Mr.  Saalfelt  says,':— “  The  Police  establishment  has  become  the 
f^eirD«  Pesi.of  S0Cleiy>  the  terror  of  the  community,  and  the  origin 
of  half  the  misery  and  discontent  that  exist  among  the  subjects  of 
°TUptr  -a?d  briW  re%“  paramount  throughout 
the  whole  establishment;  violence,  torture  and  cruelty  are  their  chief 
instruments  for  detecting  crime,  implicating  innocence  or  extorting 
money.  Bobberies  are  daily  and  nightly  committed,  and  not  unfro- 
quently  with  their  connivance.  Certain  suspicious  characters  are  taken 
up  and  conveyed  to  some  secluded  spot  far  out  of  the  reach  of 
witnesses  ;  every  species  of  oruelty  is  exercised  upon  them  ;  if  guilty 
the  crime  is  invariably  confessed  and  stolon  property  discovered  ;  but  a 
tempting  bribe  soon  releases  them  from  custody.  Should  they  persist 
in  avowing  their  innocence,  relief  from  suffering  is  promised  by 
criminating  some  wealthy  individual,  and  in  the  agony  of  despair  he  is 
pointed  to  as  the  receiver  of  stolen  goods.  In  his  turn  he  is  compelled 
to  part  with  his  hard  earned  coin  to  avert  the  impending  danger. 
Even  the  party  robbed  does  not  escape  the  clutching  grasp  ofthe 
heartless  peon  and  duffadar ;  he  is  threatened  with  being  tom  from  his 
home,  dragged  to  the  cutcherry  and  detained  there  for  days  or  weeks 
to  the  actual  detriment  of  his  trade  or  livelihood,  unless  he  point  out 
the  supposed  thieves.  The  dread  of,  or  aversion  to,  the  cutchfrry  is  so 
great  that  the  owner  would  sooner  disavow  the  stolen  article  and  dis-  ‘ 
claim  all  knowledge  of  the  property,  though  his  name  be  found  written 
upon  it  in  broad  characters ;  while  such  is  the  actual  state  of  things, 
and  while  the  people  entertain  such  a  lively  horror  of  the  Police,  it  is 
not  possible  to  expect  a  single  victim  of  torture  to  come  forward  and 

twg«fthls+1toTe^?rs  5  i°r  to  bring  tte  cbarge  home  to  “y  one  of 
them  after  the  deed  has  been  perpetrated  in  some  ruined  fort  or  deep  - 
ravine  situated  miles  away  from  the  town  or  village.” 


'  Since  the  receipt  of  your  communication,  however,  I  have 
made  it  my  duty  to  inquire  into  the  subject  as  far  as  my  opportunities 
permitted  and  the  result  of  my  inquiries  leads  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  charge  has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  although  the 
use  or  torture  or  coercion  m  the  collection  of  the  revenue  canhot  be 
denied,  its  practice  is  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and  not  at  all  of  the 
deep  and  atrocious  nature  alleged,  and  I  can  confidently  state  that 
it  is  not  had  recourse  to  in  order  to  collect  an  immoderate  kist,  or,  as 
some  writers  in  the  Athenaeum  assert,  to  screw  out  of  the  ryot,  over 
and  above  his  kist,  a  further  sum  for  the  benefit  of  the  revenue  servants. 
I  am  convinced  that  this  charge  is  quite  unfounded  at  least  as  regards 
the  district  of  Vizagapatam.  It  is  not  in  this  way  that  the  revenue 
servants  make  money.  I  believe  I  can  explain  when  torture  is  made 
™  «*■  -l-here  is  a  class  of  ryots  known  as  nadars,  (paupers)  whom  a 
faulty  revenue  system  has  taken  out  of  their  proper  position  and 
converted  into  ryots,  whereas  they  were  never  intended  for  any  other 
yiosilion  than  that  of  laborers  or  servants  to  Mootabar  ryots.  Now 
i  °S-»  _na^ars  are  compelled  to  undertake  the  cultivation  of  lands  which 
the  Mootabar  ryots  are  not  disposed  to  take  up.  It  is  unsafe  to  make 
them  such  advances  as  would  give  them  the  means  of  well  cultivating 
their  lands ;  they  cannot  be  trusted  ;  they  are  not  to  be  made  honest  or 
respectable ;  their  lands  are  consequently  badly  cultivated  and  their 
crops  scanty,  and  scanty  as  they  are,  they  generally  endeavour  to 
make  away  with  them  and  to  evade  the  payment  of  their  kist,  as  they 
really  live  by  what  they  can  pilfer.  Now  it  is  in  such  cases  that 
pumshment,  or,  as  it  is  called  torture,  is  had  recourse  to.  The 
iahsildar  knows  that  crop  has  been  made  away  with,  and  that  the  ryot 
has  the  proceeds  concealed  on  his  person ;  he  refuses  to  pay.  "What  is 
the  Tahsildar  to  do  f  Sell  his  property  ?  He  has  no  tangible  property. 
Send  him.  to  jail  to  be  well  lodged  and  fed  at  the  expense  of  Govern¬ 
ment-  P  He  does  neither ;  he  flogs  him  or  coerces  him  in  some  other 
way,  and  rupee  by  rupee,  anna  by  anna,  drop  out  of  unexpected  places. 
One  such  case  is.  noised  about,  and  the  example  serves  for  a  long 
time.  This  I  believe  to  be  the  true  statement  of  the  torture  used  in 
ttus  district.  I  need  not  say  that  it  is  difficult  to  prove.  The 
Tahsildar  takes  good  care  that  no  witnesses  who  are  likely  to  give 
evidence  against  him  are  present.  No  laws  can  eradicate  it,  it  has 
been  the  practice  of  the  country  from  time  immemorial ;  the  natives  in 
general  think  it  all  right ;  the  very  nature  of  the  people  must  first  be 
changed.” 


(®0 — The  Madras  Ryot  by  Mr.  R.  A,  Dalyell  in  1866. 

During  the  ten  years  preceding  1866,  the  price  of  all  agricultural 
produce  lias  nearly  doubled,  and  that  consequently  the  agricultural 
proprietor. was  much  better  off  at  the  beginning  of  1866  than  he  was 
at  the  beginning  of  1856,  and  that  there  was  a  still  greater  improve¬ 
ment  in  his  position  as  compared  to  what  it  had  been  in  184-6.  As 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  outgoings,  whether  for  food  or  wages,  are 
mere  deductions  from  the  gross  produce  of  the  land  as  his  family 


,  ,, ,,  .  •  iiirc  bo  made  For  the  dcproriafiftn  nf  the 

rnl.eoi  the  prwrm,  m.-tnla  which  has  taken  place  during  thin  peril] 
t0  th®  hcttf  mirhrntavding  ol  tie  extraordinary  Wove-- 
me  I  thnt  k»B  .taken  place  in ,  the  Potion  of  tie  apricnllmil  mLl  , 
1  «  ^nsaUe  to  com-idcr  ti.o  nature  ofthu  fcwm,  on  whirl 

bi.d  w  held  m  the  Madras  Presidency.  As  aircadv  staled,  a  very 
largo  proportion  of  the  cultivated  area  is  hold  direct  from  Government 
lomed  According  n>  tVe 

s  atetreal  returns,  there  were  no  ices  than  a  million  and  three- 

S  fir  U10se  PBrS011v  entff'd  to  Ule  «¥““<*«=  ar  land-holders,  and 
tiien  holdings  lire  usually  infinitesimally  small.  Oulv  420  mid  £WlJ 
and  upwards  as  Government  land-tax,  which  is  suppled  to  represent 
ha,f  ,he  net  produce  of  the  land.  Upwards  of  a  million  and* a  half 
pa.d  less  than  Ls.  vl  or  £8-2-0,  and  ofthe.se  latter,  upwards  of  a 

SVT?  "1  *ff?  liSi  10  °r  £L  As  has  hs™  shown,  the 

-ulluated  3ana  held  by  tire  registered  ryots  is  about  18  million  acres 
the  average  extent  of  the  holdings  is  therefore  9  acres,  but  if  tK 
million  sub-tenants  who  are  entered  in  the  returns  as  holding  under 
these  registered  ryots  be  taken  into  account,  the  average  size  of  the 
holdings  will  be  reduced  to  f>  acres,  supposing,  of  course,  that  every 
registered  ryot  who  sub-lets  land  retains  annual  auanrifv  for  hi 
?ln  p?e'  ,Jble  minnte  sub-division  of  the  land  into  small  holdings 
'  "  oftei!  beei\  advanced  as  the  great  objection  to  rvotwari  system  of 
tenure,  but  after  a  1  it  should  he  remembered  that  this  objection 
-  equally  to  the  zemin  dan  system,  and  that,  notwithstanding 
ohe  difference  into  value  of  money,  only  a  lew  years  back. there 
were  nearly  two  millions  of  small  landed  proprietors  in  France  whose 
holdings  m  no  case  exceeded  5  acres ;  that  in  the  present  Kingdom 
ot  Prussia,  out  of  a  population  of  nine  millions  dependent  on  a°-ri- 
Zrf/j  e  are,l3PwarclS0,f  t3™  *ilUon  proprietors  of  land,  and  that 
upwards  of  a  million  of  these  do  not  possess  more  than  3  acres - 
and  that  m  Ireland,  in  1861,  /there  were  39,210  persons  holding 
Jan  1  less  than  an  acre  in  extent  as  proprietors  or  tenants,  75.141 
holding  between  i  ana  2  acres,  and  164,000  from  5  to  15  acres.  ' 


.  Unfortunately  liio  share  of  Government,  was  generally  feed  too 
lugh,  and _  the result  of  tins  over-assessment,  increased  ns  its  -nres-sure 
has  been  by  the  fall  in  the  value  of  produce  since  (he  settlement  was 
made,  has  never  allowed  the  system  a  fair  trial.  Various  restrictive 
rules  also  led  to  much  interference  with  the  ryots,  though  they  were 
iar  from  being  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  system.  These 
restrictions  are  now- being  removed  and  the  reductions  recently  made 
or  ill  progress,  and  the  correct  survey,  classification  and  re-assess¬ 
ment,  oi  the  land  now-  m  contemplation,  will  do  away  with  the«e 
disadvantages,  and  U  may  be  expected  that  the  superiority  of  a 
System  which  encourages  industry  and  enterprise,  by  being  based 
on  individual  proprietorship,  will  be  more  clearly  evinced. 


The  position  of  every  description  of  landholder,  whether  ryot, 
zemindar,  or  inamdar,  must  have  improved  very  materially  during 
rhe  last  15  years.  So  far  as  the  first  class  was  concerned,  the  fall  in 
prices,  which  had  taken  place  between  the  early  part  of  the  century, 
when  the  money  rates  of  land-tax  payable  to  Government  were  fixed, 
and  the  year  1850,  had  had  such  a  serious  effect  upon  their  resources, 
that  very  liberal  reductions  were  then  made  in  the  assessment  of  all 
the  ryotwari  lands  in  those  districts  where  the  rates  pressed  with 
severity  upon  the  ryots  or  where  they  were  so  high  as  to  keep  land 
out  of  cultivation  altogether.  A  special  department  for  the  re-assess¬ 
ment  of  all  districts  on  liberal  and  scientific  principles  was  also 
organized.  The  position  of  the  Government  ryot  was  consequently  at 
once  much  improved  and  the  steady  rise  in  prices,  which  has  taken 
place  since  that  period,  has,  of  course,  still  further  benefited  him,  but 
t-his  latter  benefit  has  also  been  obtained  by  the  holders  of  land  on 
cl  her  tenures,  the  zemindar  and  the  inamdar,  and  their  respective 
tenants.  It  has  been  already  shown  that  an  acre  of  unirrigated  land 
produces  on  the  average  190  Madras  measures,  or  about  5  cwt.  of 
grain,  and  that  an  acre  of  irri- 
1  v’.ihw  0f  nie  produce  of  s  acres  of  ES’  gated  land  produces  370  Madras 
dryland  ..  60  measures  or  10  cwt  of  rice.  The 

1,0  rl°-  ol  2  acres  of  Government  ryot,  therefore,  who 

wet  an  ' '  _ held,  say,  6  acres  of  “  dry  ”  land 

105  and  2  acres  of  “  wet,”  for  which  he 
Deduct  tax  (say)  ..  20  paid,  say,  Rs.  20  per  annum  to 

Government  as  land-tax,  obtained 

-  for  the  produce  Rs.  105  in  1856  and 

BS-  Es.  209  in  1866  as  noted  in  the 
11100  C  pro  uce  o^  acres  o  ^  margin.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Du.  do.  of  2  acres  of  ryot  holding  the  same  extent  of 

wet  land  . .  J05  land  under  a  zemindar  or  inamdar, 
20Q  after  giving  half  the  produce  to 
Deduct  tax  (say)  . .  20  his  landlord,  obtained  in  1856  only 

——  Es.  52-8-0,  the  price  of  15  cwt.  of 

_ 1  dry  grain  and  10  cwt.  of  rice  in 

1856,  and  in  1866  Es.  104-8-0, 
I  he  price  of  the  same  quantity  of  grain  in  that  year,  the  zemindar, 
or  inamdar,  in  this  case,  taking  the  balance  of  advantage  obtained  by 
the  Government  ryot.  This  improvement  in  the  position  of  the 
agriculturist  has  manifested  itself  in  the  very  large  increase  in  the 
area  of  land  under  cultivation,  for,  whereas,  even  in  1856,  there  were 
less  than  10  millions  of  acres  held  by  registered  Government  ryots, 
there  were  upwards  of  16  millions  of  acres  so  held  in  1865. 


The  position  of  the  agricultural  laborer  and,  iudeed,  of  all  those 
dependent-  upon  wages  had  not,  at  any  rate,  seriously  deteriorated 
during  the  10  years  preceding  1866,  though  the  enormous  increase, 
winch  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  food,  must  press  hardly  upon 
tl  oso  trades  for  which  the  remuneration  is  fixed,  by  custom,  at  a 
certain  rate  in  money.  When  reporting  on  this  subject  about,  three 
years  ago,  the  Board  of  Revenue,  niter  communicating  with  the 
Collectors  of  districts,  stated  that,  as  a  rule,  all  agricultural  labourers 


Were  still  paid  i„  grain,  ttnd  that  these  grain  wages  had  not,  risen 

/’T-g  Ht0  y?ai'8‘  flt0  9thw  c!ass0*  of  ‘aWrera  wbo  . 

wen,  paid  in  Com,  they  observed  that  their  Wages  had  risen  consider 

Price  of  foof  *5? ’”CrMf  h?.f  fbn  UPf'  ful!  Paoe  the  enhanced 
jnco  of  food.  Compared  with  former  rates,  the  wages  were  stated 
lo.  ir  |,D  TOm*.oaHes»  .do“hle  of  wlmt  they  formerly  were,  but  the 
general  proportion  of  increase  was  50  per  cent.,  and  only  in  a  few 
cases  had  tlio  increase  been  as  small  as  25  per  cent.  These  canola- " 
sions  are  homo  out  by  the  increase  which  has  taken  place,  during  the  ' 

f"4j«“'S&"  mct‘n  «— *  «* » “« “■«»  * 

Tlio  position  of  that  portion  of  the  population  whose  wealth  is 
derived  from  mercantile  operations  has  improved,  at  any  rate  in  an 
equal  ratio  with  that,  of  the  agriculturist,  if  we  may  fudge  by  the 
progress  which  has  taken  place  in  the  trade  of  the*  Presidency! 

thal  ft  th]Isft/ad6  is  oarried  the  port  of  Madras, 

i  +  ^  1  “n°-half  of|the  export  trade  and  two-thirds  of  the 
import  trade.  J  he  greater  part  of  the  balance  of  the  export  trade  is 
trom  the  ports  of  Oocanada.,  Negapatam  and  Tuticorin,  on  the  East 
Coast,  and  from  Calicut  Cochin,  and  Mangalore,  on  the  Western  ' 
boast,.  Large  exports  of  cotton  take  place  from  Cocanada  and  Tuti¬ 
corin  and  of  gram  from  Negapatam,  whereas  the  principal  articles  of 
export  from  the  western  ports  are  coffee  and  oil-seeds.  The  principal 
item  of  import  at  most  of  these  ports  is  piece-goods,  though  grain  is 
also  largely  imported  into  the  Malabar  district.  S  g 

■  tte,  ^(de,  tlien)  iVs,imj)0S8iW6  to  arrire  at  ^her  conclu¬ 
sion  than  that  tho  mass  of  the  population  of  the  Madras  Presidency 
have  considerably ^progressed  in  wealth  during  the  10  years  previous 
to  tho  We  of  1886.  The  whole  of  the  agricultural 
includes  certainly  three-fourths  and  perhaps  four-fifths  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  were  m  twice  as  good  a  position  at  the  end  of  this  period 
as  they  had  been  at  its  commencement,  and  a  laTge  number  of  them 
had  made  enormous  gains  during  the  cotton  famine  in  England,  the 
ryots  of  the  district  of  Bellary  alone  having,  it  is  estimated,  obtained 
an  increase  to  them  capital  of  nearly  a  million  and  a-half  sterling  on 
this  account.  The  mercantile  class,  or,  at  any  rate,  sneb  portions 
ot  them  as  were  interested  m  the  over-sea  trade,  had  doubled  their 
business,  and  the  position  of  the  poorest  classes  had  certainly  not 
deteriorated.  _  Further,  while  private  wealth  had  increased  to  this  • 
extent,  taxation  had  been  augmented  by  less  than  25  per  cent.,  so 
that,  certainly,  three-fonrths  of  the  increased  profits  obtained  by  the 
population  were  enjoyed  tax  free.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
distress  the  people  were,  consequently,  in  a  better  position  than  they 
had  ever  occupied  m  any  previous  year  o£  famine.  j  J 


(F.)—- Results  of  the  enquiries  made  by  the  Board  of  Become  ash  the  con- 
djtmi  of  the  labouring  classes  in  1872  (Proceedings  of  tU  Board  of 
Become,  dated  lllh  November  1872,  No.  2179),  ‘  '  J 

Board  of  Revenue— Labourers.— The  general  opinion  was  that  the 
condition  of  t-ne  labouring  classes  was  rapidly  improving.  Mr.  Brandt 


and  Mr.  Stuart  took  tie  opposite  view,  but  tbey  evidently  referred  to 
farm  labourers,  tbe  old  prsedial  slaves.  Wages  paid  in  grain,  like 
those  of  farm  labourers,  continued  almost  stationary,  and  the  rapid 
increase  in  money  wages  was  to  a  great  extent  neutralized  by  as  rapid 
a  rise  in  prices.  The  labouring  classes  had,  however,  fully  shared  in 
the  general  improvement  which  was  visible  everywhere,  and  in  many 
places  large  public  works,  increasing  trades,  and  improved  facilities 
for  emigration  had  made  their  advance  more  rapid  than  that  of  other 

Honorable  V.  Ramaiyangar. — The  agricultural  labourers  in  Tanjore 
called  “  pannials  ”  were  a  kind  of  semi-serfs  squatting  on  the  estates 
to  which  they  were  attached.  According  to  the  practice  of  the 
district,  40  goolies  of  dry  land  out  of  the  holdings  of  a  mirasidar 
were  exempted  by  Government  from  assessment  and  made  over  to 
each  “  pannial  ”  working  under  him.  The  mirasidar  supplemented 
this  with  a  grant  of  60  goolies,  of  which  he  himself  paid  the 
assessment.  He  further  granted  to  each  labourer  50  goolies  of 
nunjah  ”  land  free  of  assessment.  The  100  goolies  of  dry  land  was 
calculated  to  yield  7  kalams1  of  ragi,  besides  vegetables  and  enough 
of  ground-nut  to  supply  him  with  oil  for  the  use  of  the  family.  The 
50  goolies  of  wet  land  were  computed  to  yield  5  kalams  of  paddy. 
His  wages  for  daily  work  consisted  of  a  Madras  measure  of  grain  per 
diem  and  this  for  about  nine  working  months  in  the  year  would  give 
him  9x30  or  270  measures  =  11J  Tanjore  kalams.'  His  calavassam 
on  the  threshing  floor  at  the  time  of  harvest  gave  him  about  11 
kalams  more.  The  pannial’s  wife  earned,  by  beating  paddy  and 
separating  the  husk  from  the  grain  on  the  mirasidar’s  estate,  about  6 
kalams  of  grain  a  year  at  the  rate  of  12  measures  a  month,  so  that 
the  total  earnings,  of  the  family  in  one  year  were  as  below  : — 


Yield  of  dry  land  ...  ...  ...  .  .  ...  7 

Yield  of  wet  land  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  5 

Daily  wages  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  11 

Calavassam  .  .  11 

Earnings  of  the  labourer’s  family  .  6 

Total  ...  40 


which  at  an  average  price  of  one  rupee  a  kalam  was  equal  to  about 
11s.  40  in  money.  The  labourer  generally  earned  something  by  work¬ 
ing  as  cooly  during  three  months  in  the  year  in  which  he  was  not 
employed  in  the  field,  and  including  this  and  the  presents  he  got  on 
festival  days,  the  total  earnings  of  the  family  were  Rs.  4  a  month.  A 
non-agricultural  labourer  and  his  family  in  the  rural  parts  of  the 
district  earned  about  the  same  sum  at  the  rate  of  three  annas  per 
diem. 

The  agricultural  labourers  in  other  districts  did  not  earn  so  much 
us  in  Tanjore.  In  some  districts,  their  wages  were,  on  an  average, 
but  two  Madras  measures  of  grain  per  diem,  or  60  measures  a  month, 
equal  io  12x60  or  720  meaures  or  90  merkals  per  annum.  This 


Vffis  worth  Rs.  30  or  Rs.  2\  per  month.  Taking  the  whole  P«js£- 
aone.y,  Jin  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  probnbly  not  bo  much  wide 
of  the  mark  to  assume  the  avorago  earnings  of  unskilled  labourers  to 
ho  about,  Rs.  on,  month..  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  wages' of  ' 
labour  had  increased  since  fasli  1203  (1853-54)  though  not  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  prices,  the  latter  having  risen  by  100  pc?  cent,  while  the  ' 
former  rose  by  about  50  per  cent.  Ho  far  the  condition  of  the  labour¬ 
ing  classes  must  be  hold  to  have  improved, 

Mr.  P.  ChciUul  Ron 


gram 


,  ,  ,,  ,  -  ,1  . . money  wages  of  labourers  evervwhe: 

nearly  doubled,  but  wages  to  agricultural  labourers  were  paid  '' 
and  continued  nnaltered.  A  full  grown  labourer  ‘ v  ' 1 
Mr.  GhentSid  Row  was  a  native  an"’  '  '  ‘ 

tooms s  of  paddy  or  one  Loom  of  joi 


-  -n  Nc-llore  (of  which 
nd  a  landholder)  got  from  11  to  2 
k>oms=  of  paddy  or  one  Loom  of  jonua  or  rag!  monthly  with  u  cumbU 
,™  a  Pa»;  01  slippers  a  year.  This  was  all  (hat  had  been  always  paid. 
The  condition  of  fciio  agricultural  labourers  had  not  materially  or  at  ail 
improved,  excepting  in  towns  and  villages  in  the  vicinity  "of  the 
railway. 

Mr.  Woddurburn,  Collector  of  Ootw&ftiore,— Wages  were  wood  and 
employment  general;  in  some  "places  skilled  labour,  such"a/£  that  of 
the  carpenter,  the  mason,  &o.,  was  very  high  owing  to  the  extension 
of  Llie  railway. 

There  was  an  increase  in  money  wages  ;  grain  wages  were  the 
same  as  to  quantity ;  but  more 
UnEtmaAfiomabour,  in  valuable  relatively  so  money,  The 

, _ _ _ _ cultivators  or  field-hands  of  the 

30  yearn  ago.  At  present,  irrigated  lands  working  for  the 

Man5” ~™  ?■  i'  1'  I'  v'  «'  lan<dlords  remained  in  much  the 

Woman!!  !!  o  o  lo  0  18  same  condition;  iyofs  cultivating 

PefTm01ltll~  their  0WD  lan<Js>  in  other  words, 

Man  ,.  l  12  o  loo  owners  of  dry  land,  had,  by  the 

sinking  of  wells  at  their  own  cost, 
without  being  charged  for  the  improvement,  as  was  usual  under  the 
old  native  system,  advanced  in  wealth  and  comfort.  The  rvofc  pro¬ 
prietor  and  his  sons  worked  their  well,  tended  the  cattle,  and  ploughed 
the  fields ;  all  worked  who  had  not  the  means  to  be  idle ;  the  females 
also  spun. 


Next  thore  were  the  lowest  classes  in  every  village  who  earned 
their  subsistence  by  cutting  grass,  weeding  fields,  &c. ;  except  in 
unfavorable  seasons  when  grass  failed  or  cultivation  was  not  carried 
on,  they  maintained  themselves  according  to  their  own  standard  : 
when  there  was  no  thought  of  the  morrow  and  people  ’  multiplied 
without  the  restraints  which  better  circumstances  or  higher  standards 
of  living  entail,  there  was  uo  likelihood  of  much  advancement.  But 
though  emigration  agents  were  beating  up  for  recruits  in  every  village 
n,nd  bazaar,  and  promised  food,  clothing  and  Rs.  5  per  mensem, 
apparently  they  met  with  limited  success;  fit)  in  a  population  of  If 
millions  appeared  before  him  as  magistrate,  r,o  be  attested,  in  the 
course  of  12  months  from  November  1871  to  November  1872.  There 
was  neither  fear  of  the  sea  nor  of  distant  travel  and  those  that  went 
had  usually  no  local  lie. 


2  A  loom  ?=•  37*1  Madras  measure's ;  its  value  in  the  country  was  about  Ifa.  i|. 


Mr.  Venhatesiah,  Deputy  Collector,  Ohmgleput  District. — The  wages 
or  earnings  of  the  labouring  classes  were  then  nearly  double  of  what 
they  were  some  fifteen  years  before,  owing  partly  to  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  grain  and  partly  to  the  liberal  rates  at  which  they  were  paid 
by  the  Railway  Company  and  the  Public  Works  Department.  A 
common  labourer  working  at  the  roads  got  as  much  as  three  annas  a 
day.  while  his  wife  got  an  anna  and-a-half.  Thus  a  family  consisting 
of  a  wife  and  a  husband  made  up  about  Rs.  80  a  year  exclusive  of 
non -working  days ;  whereas  their  annual  income  in  former  days  had 
not  exceeded  half  the  latter  sum. 

Mr.  Chase,.  Collector  of  Kurnool.— Agricultural  labourers  were 
generally  paid  in  grain  and  as  the  rates  of  payments  seldom  changed, 
their  condition  had  been  stationary  and  had  made  no  perceptible 
improvement.  The  wages  of  non-agricultural  labourers,  however,  had 
considerably  increased,  owing  to  the  operations  of  the  Irrigation 
Company  and  the  general  rise  of  prices ;  but  after  the  completion  of 
■ihese  works  in  1870  and  the  fall  in  prices,  especially  in  that  of  cotton, 
'be  rates  of  wages  had  a  downward  course,  and  the  condition  of  the 
labourers  at  that  time  was  not  much  better  than  what  it  was  15  years 
before ;  and  any  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages  was  nearly  counter¬ 
balanced  by  the  enhancement  of  prices,  so  much  so  that  when  coolies 
were  \»nted  for  road  work  at  a  time  when  field  work  was  available, 
they  invariably  preferred  the  latter,  which  was  paid  for  in  grain,  to 
the  former,  which  was  paid  for  in  money.  Their  food  and  clothing 
were  of  the  same  kind  as  what  they  were  before.  They  ate  the  same 
coarse  grain  and  used  as  condiments  the  same  chatney  composed  of 
hemp-leaves  or  tamarind  fruit.  They  wore  the  same'  coarse  clothes 
and  slept  on  the  same  rope  cots.  The  women  put  on  no  more  jewels 
than  they  did  in  former  days ;  he  mentioned  this  because  it  was  a  well 
known  fact  that  when  a  native  was  improved  in  condition,  the  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  purchase  jewels  for  his  wife  and  children. 

Mr.  Sribaliah,  Deputy  Collector,  South  Arcot. — The  position  of  the 
labouring  classes  had  improved.  In  the  South  Arcot  district  indigo 
cultivation  had  increased  enormously.  Indigo  vats  were  found  every¬ 
where.  The  rate  of  daily  wages  to  labourers  in  fields  had  almost 
doubled  in  the  past  years  when  there  had  been  a  rise  in  prices. 
There  was  a  demand  for  labourers  in  every  direction.  A  labourer  in 
the  field  got  his  wages  in  kind  at  the  time  of  harvest  and  in  money  at 
other  times.  In  cash  it  was  two  annas  and  in  grain  a  little  more 
than  three  Madras  measures.  Labourers  working-  in  the  indigo  vats 
obtained  three  annas  a  day ;  but  they  were  not  employed  all  the  year 
round.  He  estimated  their  monthly  income  at  Es.  31  or  Rs.  42  per 
annum.  There  was  another  class  of  labourers  who  worked  for 
monthly  wages  in  kind.  Their  monthly  wages  were  27  Madras 
measures  of  paddy  or  ragi,  besides  one  meal  every  day.  They  also 
got  about  7  or  8  per  cent,  of  the  outturn  at  the  time  of  harvest  called 
t.alavassani  and  also  a  rupee  in  cash.  If  the  approximate  outturn  of  a 
field  managed  by  one  servant  were  100  kalams,  the  labourer’s  income 
would  be — monthly  wages  =  324  Madras  measures,  calavassam  =252 
Madras  measures,  and  this  at  a  rupee  for  30  measures  would  be 
Rs.  20 ;  adding  to  this  one  rupee  in  cash  and  also  the  money  value 
of  one  meal  every  day,  which  at  6  or  8  pies  a  day  amounted  to  one 


Ixxxii 


rnpoos  in  the  your,  the  total  wages  would 
f„nm  ,V  7  ...«s  more  or  less  this  sum  Hint  the  kboaroh 

his  wife  eVe!7  y0W-  Tb,s  did  mt  ittckde  Ao  wages  of 

v  ,^r;  Collector  of  TimicveHy.—Uho  wages  of  labour  in  this 

distort  wore  high  Four  #«  a  day  for  men  coolies  had  been  the 
gcnoral  rato  for  the  previous  10  years.  At  harvest  time  everywhere 
mid  throughout  the  year  it,  the  no, ‘thorn  taluks  the  rate  had  hoen'nr 
iugli  ns  six  ittmas  n  day,  but  latterly  there  was  a  decrease  and  during 
tiio  non-cultivation  season  of  1872  any  quantity  of  labour  was  pro 
curable  at  Palamoottah  at  from  three  annas  to  three  annas  aud-a-half 
per  diom.  At  tho  cotton  screws  at  Tuticoriu  men  coolies  were 
receiving  four  annas  a  day,  and  in  the  coffee  estates  on  tho  hills  the 
same  ratos  prevailed.  The  agricultural  pullars  attached  to  the  laud 
received  thou-  wages  m  kind  as  formerly.  The  position  both  of  the 
tree  labourers  and  tho  pullars  in  this  district  was  remarkably  good  • 
they  were  bettor  fed  and  clothed  than  similar  classes  in  any  of  the 
districts  south  of  Madras,  and  their  houses  as  a  rule  were  Superior  to 
and  were  very  different  from  the  squalid  huts  that  were  to  be  found 
elsewhere. 

Ur.  Brandt,  Sub-Colleetor  of  Tinnovolly.— The  following  was  the 
result  of  his  experience  and  of  enquiries  made  unofficiallj*amono- 
thoso  personally  acquainted  with  the  matter,  and  among  some  of  the 
labourers  and  coolies  themsolves.  'Die  hereditary  cultivating  peasants ' 
l m/lars  as  they  were  there  called,  who  not  many  years  previously  had 
been  absolute  slaves  and  whose  condition  was  but  little  above  slavery  ' 
were  invariably  paid  in  grain,  whether  in  zemindaries  or  lands  held 
by  other  landowners.  The  working  season  was  about  8  or  9  months 
m  tho  year  of  which  some  CO  days  they  were  employed  in  cultivation' 
and  some  40  days  in  harvesting  operations ;  during  the  rest  of  these 
and'  9  m0nlhS  they  g0t  S0™°  odci  work  in  tho  WflT  of  baling  water 

The  earnings  of  a  pullan  a.nd  his  wife  daring  tho  working  ser . 

in  the  Valliyur  division  of  the  Ndnguneri  taluk  were  as  follows 


Two  measures  of  rice  a  day  or  for  9 
months  ... 

Harvest  allowances  . . 

Gleaning 

Special  allowances  called  swatan- 
trams  or  naManashtam  (allowances 
for  good  or  for  bad)  as  in  the  case 
of  a  birth,  marriage,  maturity  of 
a  child  or  death  in  the  family  ... 
Calculating  the  kotah  at  Its.  6  in  money  thi 
The  expenditure  was  as  follows : — 

Value  of  diet  and  household  expenses.. 

Drink,  without  which  they  would  not  ^ 

Clothing  ...  ... 


Kotaibs.  Mortals.  Measure, 


is  Rs.  36  in  the  year. 


In  Sliermddevi  in  the  Ambasamu- 
dram  taluk,  a  pullan  was  reckoned 
to  get  about  a  measure  and-a-half 
and  bis  wife  a  measure  a  day 
the  working  season  or  ... 
Allowances  at  peshanam  harvest 
Do.  at  kar  harvest  ... 
Swatantram  ... 

By  other  field  labour 

Gleaning 

Extra  jobs  ... 


equivalent  to  Rs.  42  per  annum.  The  expenditure  was  fully  equi¬ 
valent.  to  the  income.  For  a  considerable  part  of  the  year  these 
la  tourers  could  not  take  a  full  meal  at  all. 


A.  cooly  or  day  labourer’s  wages  varied  from  two  annas  to  three 
unnos  four  pies  por  diem  and  his  wife’s  earnings  were  taken  at  from 
one  anna  four  pies  to  two  annas,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work; 
for  more  carrying  and  light  jobs  the  lower  rates  were  given;  for  the 
higher,  such  work  as  erecting  mud  walls,  rude  building  operations 
and  so  on,  was  exacted.  The  higher  rate  was  that  usually  paid  by 
the  Public.  Works  Department,  They  were  paid  sometimes  in  kind 
and  sometimes  in  money.  Allowing  for  feast  days,  days  on  which 
religions  ceremonies,  bathing  in  oil,  &c.,  were  performed,  a  cooly 
would  not  work  more  than  two-thirds  of  a  month  and  the  working 
season  could  not  be  put  down  at  more  than  8  months ;  the  earnings 
of  a  cooly  and  his  wife  might  accordingly  be  taken  at  between  Rs.  48 
and  Rs.  60  a-year,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  work,  and  taking 
(heir  expenditure  as  equivalent  to  7  kotahs  of  paddy  (or  at  Rs.  6  a 
kotak)  equivalent  to  Rs.  42  or  at  the  higher  rate  as  equivalent  to  Rs. 
55  a  year,  there  was  a  margin  of  saving  which,  however,  was  actually 
but  seldom  put  by.  There  was,  however,  no  doubt  that  this  class  was 
better  ofi  than  the  hereditary  farm  servants. 

The  shanars  or  palmyra-climbers  simply  got  a  share  of  the  sweet 
toddy  and  the  jaggery  or  coarse  sugar  which  they  collected,  from 
their  employers.  One  shanan  could  not  extract  the  produce  of  more 
than  30  trees  in  the  working  season  and  from  this  he  got  a  share  and 
sold  such  of  the  jaggery  as  he  did  not  require  for  consumption.  The 
working  season  comprised  some  8  months  and  his  earnings  could  not 
be  more  than  Rs.  3  or  Rs.  3-8-0  per  mensem,  or  in  other  words  Rs. 
24  or  Rs.  28  a-year.  They  had  only  one  meal  a  day,  consisting  of 
rice  or  other  grain,  with  some  toddy  or  jaggery  during  the  daytime. 

On  the  whole,  the  labouring  classes  could  earn  little  more  and 
often  not  enough  to  keep  them  in  the  bare  necessaries  of  life ;  whero 
a  man  and  his  wife  had  children  not  old  enough  to  contribute  their 
small  quota  of  labour,  they  were  still  more  hardly  pressed ;  whon  their 
children  were  old  enough  to  labour,  their  family  earnings  would  be 
more,  while  their  expenditure  was  not  proportionately  increased. 
There  had  been  no  increase  in  the  wages  of  tko  hereditary  farm 
labourers  nor  was  their  any  likelihood  of  its  increase.  These  peoplo 


KnoV' t?'1  i  °  a7)T  ov>  events,  any  idea  as  io  liow  to  • 

Kr  JT^'  WJnd  5)0  to  Migrate,  as many  ?f 

of  ub'-oiutVdr  rV  r  1  l'i°,y  CQU,d  !*ve  a,uJ  rai>rt7  ’n  a  condition  shore 
of  <kvk  10nJT,  itW,'S  enou«fh  lm  tMv‘-  1,1  tll°  «««og» 

w  t  S  ^  ^  ^  1  »-  ^  o,l.n]  ded  .a  money  *,  thJL  - 

hl.r.n  11  1?  markedly  m  the  remuneration  of  more  billed 

tiios-e  h«r“C,1  n  t),at.01  carP«»<0«5,  goldsmiths,  ironsmitlu,,  &<j. ,  bat 
liiese  have  not  been,  m  the  case  „f  the  former  at  all  events,  wore  than 
commensurate  wnli  the  diminished  purchasing  power  of  money, 

-  rln  i,lG  °bDjlt|on  of  t|,o  farm-labourer*  there  had  been  one- decided 
improvement  of  which  they  themselves  were  aware,  that  th^ir  employ-  - 
tl.tr  1  d  “°Vl-4,’eat  *  T?  ,lnd  overwork  them  with  impunity,  -and 
they  knew  that  tliey  could  have  redress  and  to  whom  to  apply  for  ifc  ■ 
and I  compulsory  labour  was  at  an  end.  But  so  strong  was  the  feeling 

lat(eTPiTd“0e  °n  16"’  e.mPlo/erfi  and  so  potent  the'infiuence  of  tbt 
latter,  that  m  consideration  of  a  small  present,  cases  of  serio.m  ilb 
usage  ana  violence  were  oven  then  hushed  up.  They  were,  nowver 
very  often  in  debt  to  their  employers,  for  grain  advanced  fm  imp 
family  ceremony  or  for  necessities  in  times  of  want :  from  this  addi-  ' 
tional  enthralment  they  could  hardly  ever  expect  to  free  themselves. 

,  ■  O.T.  Longhy  Collector  of  Salem. -Labour  in  the  Salem  dis- 
!™V0Tfi°  tW°  kia<is -ordinary  and  agricultural.  The  first  repre-  • 
sented  labour  employed  on  tanks,  roads  and  other  public  works  and. 
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of  wages  varied  according  to  tho  demand,  but  the 


P„nt°  paS/fS  ehl®fl.T,  employed _on  ordinary  labour  were  Fellah*, 
Pulhr.-,  Pillions,  Pariahs  and  Reddies.  Muhammadans  wefe  also 
employed  as  labourers,  but  not  extensively.  The  classes  employed  ~ 
on  ordinary  labour  wore  mostly  those  that  had  no  lands  or'  craft. 
But  tnc  women  and  children  of  tho  ryots  were  frequently  employed 
on  ordinary  labour,  when  they  had  no  work  on  their  own  fields. 

W  hen  agricultural  operations  were  extensively  carried  on,  especially 
at  sowing  ot  the  wet  crop,  labourers  lor  ordinary  labour  were  very 
scarce  owing  to  wagos  of  agricultural  labour  being  much  higher. 

_  Agricultural  labour.— -Agricultural  labour  may  be  divided  into  two  . 
gmds,  viz.,  ordinary  and  extraordinary. 


Ordinary  agricultural  labour. — Every  ryot  whose  holding  was 
larger  than  he  could  cultivate  with  the  assistance  of  members  of  his 
own  family  was  obliged  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  labourers  known 
as  pannials  (panniam  means  cultivation  and  al,  labourer).  These 
p arm  lah  were  paid  in  two  ways — 

OO  by  a  monthly  grain  fee  varying  from  24  to  40  measures  of 
either  cholum,  cumbu  or  ragi,  besides  an  annual  ready  money  allow¬ 
ance  of  Rs.  2  to  5. 

(2ndhj)  by  a  monthly  payment  in  money  of  Rs.  2j  to  4. 

The  first  mode  of  payment  was  the  one  universally  observed  in 
all  purely  agricultural  villages,  i.e.,  those  which  had  no  trade,  like 
'he  Cauvery  villages. 

Extraordinary  agricultural  labour.—  Extraordinary  agricultural 
labour  was^  chiefly  required  for  irrigated  cultivation.  Tbe  labour 
con-istcd  of  ploughing,  sowing,  weeding  and  harvesting.  The  wages 
wee  high.  Females  as  well  as  children  were  employed.  Men 
ploughed,  made  ridges,  and  levelled  fields  ;  the  children  trod  in  leaves 
kr  manure,  whilst  women  took  out  the  seedlings  from  their  nursery 
and  transplanted  them  over  the  field  at  a  distance  of  about  two 
inches  apart.  This  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  rice  cultivation 
m  September  and  October.  A  month  subsequently  females  only  were 
employed  for  transplanting  and  weeding.  They  were  paid  from  one- 
an<l-a-ha]f  to  two  annas  in  ready  cash.  At  the  harvest  time  the 
labourers  would  not  receive  payment  in  money,  but  demanded  it  in 
giain.  They  were  paid  from  3  to  4  Madras  measures  per  diem,  two 
annas  six  pies  or  three  annas  four  pies  at  the  commutation  rate. 

Increase  in  the  number  of  labourers. — The  extension  of  cultivation 
and  the  prosecution  of  works  of  public  and  private  enterprise  had 
to  a  great  extent  increased  the  number  of  labourers.  Besides  the 
labouring  classes  already  mentioned,  there  was  a  third  class,  the 
purely  cooly,  who  had  no  lands  or  other  means  of  livelihood.  They 
had  no  houses  of  their  own  and  they  generally  emigrated  to  places 
where  they  could  get  housed  as  well  as  earn  wages.  They  were  em¬ 
ployed  chiefly  on  the  Shervaroy  hills,  where  they  occupied  the  cooly 
lines  of  the  planters  and  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  a  rupee  for  6  days'" 
labour. 

Condition  of  the  purely  cooly  class. — The  condition  of  the  purely- 
labouring  classes  had  certainly  improved  during  the  previous  10  years. 
They  were  better  clad,  wore  some  ornaments,  and  sought  for  more 
comforts  and  better  living.  Their  condition,  however,  depended  on 
the  different  castes  to  which  they  belonged.  For  instance,  the  Yel- 
lolait  was  frugal  and  saving  in  the  extreme.  His  hard-working  wife 
knew  no  finery  and  was  content  to  wear  for  the  whole  year  one,  or  at 
the  utmost  two  blue  cloths.  The  husband  lived  on  the  cheapest 
of  dry  grains  and  it  was  only  at  high  festivals  that  a,  platter  of  rice 
and  a  little  meat  were  prepared.  On  the  other  hand  Frillies  and 
Pullers  were  the  very  reverse,  especially  the  latter.  They  were  impro¬ 
vident  of  the  morrow;  "sufficient  unto  the  day”  was  their  motto. 
They  spent  their  money  as  fast  as  they  got  it.  They  lived  upon  rice 
and  meat  as  often  as  they  could  and  delighted  in  gay  clothes  and 
ornaments. 
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Mr.  J.  F.  Price,  8ub-Onlkcior  of  8aUm.-~ Artisans  were  usually 
paid  by  the  day,  but  they  sometimes  did  piece-work.  The  exception 
was  the  village  blacksmith  who  was'  paid  sometimes  in  charcoal,  biR 
cnstoni  in  this  respect  varied  and  in  all  large  villages  this  workman 
was  either  paid  by  tho  job  or  by  the  day,  Woddere,  who  <lid  stone 
and  earth  work,  usually  made  a  contract,  and  the  chief  man  and  his 
gang  united  to  do  the  work  and  divided  the  sum  paid  for  it  among 
thomselves.  When  they  worked  for  daily  hire,  their  charge  was  from 
4  to  5  annas  a  day,  For  ordinary  coolies  Iho  payment  ranged  from  3 
annas  for  the  best  labourer  to  0  pies  for  a  small  boy  of  about  ten 
years  of  age.  Women  ordinarily  got  one  anna  six  pies  and  young 
girls  G  pies  per  diem.  The  customary  arrangement  as  regards  farm 
labourers  was  that  tho  master  gave  from  8  to  4  rupees  a  year,  from 
8  to  4j  kandagams  (130  Madras  measures  each)  of  ragi,  and  if  ho  was 
a  wealthy  and  liberal  man,  a  couple  of  coarse  cloths  at  the  Pongal. 
Boys  were  hired  by  the  year,  and  tho  arrangement  was  that  the 
master  gave  them  their  food,  a  place  (usually  the  stable)  to  sleep 
in,  an  ordinary  handkerchief  for  the  head,  a  small  cloth  and  a  cumbli. 
When  Mr.  Price  first  joined  that  district,  the  regular  rate  of  hire  of 
farm  labourers  had  been  a  pagoda  for  a  year,  and" from  one  and-a-half 
to  three  kandagams  of  ragi.  The  terms  for  boys  had  not  altered,  but 
there  was  then  a  tendency  to  ask  for  a  small  money  payment,  a  rupee 
or  so,  in  addition  to  food  and  clothing.  Tho  rates  for  daily  coolies, 
when  he  first  went  there,  ranged  from  annas  to  6  pies  for  males 
and  from  one  anna  to  4  or  5  pies  for  females.  The  wages  of  artisans 
were  on  the  same  scale  :  a  bricklayer  who  claimed  12  annas  a  day 
only  got  0  previously  and  that  was  the  charge  for  the  best  class  of 
workmen.  The  increase  in  the  price  of  labour  dated  from  the  time  of 
the  famine,  when  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  of  every  kind  was- 
so  great  that  the  G-overnment  officials  had  to  increase  the  wages  paid 
by  them  to  labourers.  Since  then  though  ragi,  for  instance, -had  fallen 
from  Es.  26  (sic)  to  Rs.  24  per  kandagam,  which  latter  was  its  price  at 
that  time,  it  was  impossible  to  reduce  tho  rates.  Coolies  could  get  work 
almost  everywhere,  and  in  order  to  be  able  to  retain  them  during  tho 
weeding  and  harvesting  seasons,  when  the  ryots  paid  the  Government 
rates  and  added  to  them  a  measure  or  a  couple  of  measures  of  ragi  a 
day,  besides  food,  the  Government  was  obliged  to  pay  the  same  price 
all  the  year  round.  Mr.  Price  once  tried  to  reduce  the  pay  of  the 
coolies,  and  they  nearly  all  struck  and  brought  his  road  work  to  a 
standstill  at  the  most  important  part  of  the  season. 

There  had  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  condition  of  both 
the  labouring  and  artisan  classes  during  tho  previous  5  years.-  The 
famine  had  given  them  an  opportunity  for  increasing  the  rates  paid 
to  them,  and  they  bad  never,  though  there  had  been  a  considerable 
period  of  cheapness  and  plenty,  allowod  these  to  retrograde.  The 
labourer  then  received  three  annas  instead  of  two  annas  and-a-half  and 
he  paid  only  Rs.  24  instead  of  Rs,  26  (sic)  a  kandagam  for  rhgi,  which 
was  his  chief  article  of  food.  It  was  manifest,  therefore,  that  if  he 
could  have  lived  on  Ms  two  annas  and-a-half  when  ragi  was  sold  at 
Rs.  20  (sic)  a  kandagam  or  even  Rs.  12  or  15  at  which  it  had  stood  for 
some  time,  he  must  havo  eithex-  saved  or  spent  something  on  extra 
articles  or  luxuries  when  he  received  3  anuas  and  spent  only  Rs.  2| 
for  a  kandagam  of  ragi,  which  would  last  for  some  two  months.  His 


personal  observation  fully  bore  out  this  view.  The  carpenter  dressed 
better  than  he  used  to  do  ;  occasionally  he  wore  a  laced  turban  instead 
of  the  invariable  red  cloth  handkerchief  of  former  days ;  was  sleek  and 
fat ;  had  often  land  of  his  own  and  was  careless  in  his  work.  The 
labourer  too  was  to  be  seen  with  a  decent  cloth  instead  of  a  dirty  rag 
round  his  waist ;  he  occasionally  went  away  at  cropping  time  to  sow 
his  small  patch  of  land  and  returned  to  cooly  work  when  there  was  no 
cultivation  going  on.  He  was  independent  and  would  not  be  beaten 
down  in  his  wages ;  and  there  were  fewer  beggars  or  persons  who 
sfo]e  from  want,  than  there  used  to  he.  Any  able-bodied  man  or 
woman  cooly  got  work,  and  the  difficulty  was  not  to  select  coolies 
from  a  large  number  of  applicants,  but  to  get  them  at  all. 

Mr.  Macgregor,  Collector  of  Malabar. — Except  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  large  towns,  wages  were  paid  in  kind  and  averaged  two 
Madras  measures  of  rice  for  a  first-class  cooly.  The  women  and 
children  earned  proportionately  less.  The  great  majority  of  agricul¬ 
tural  labourers  were  permanently  entertained  by  the  landowners,  and 
•.hese.  were  paid  a  measure  and-a-half  per  diem  whether  they  worked 
or  not.  This  rate  of  pay  was  very  little  more  than  enough  for  a  bare 
suosistenoe.  It  admitted  of  an  occasional  drink.  Prom  a  report 
drawn  up  by  his  predecessor  in  1863,  there  was  little  difference  per¬ 
ceptible  since  then  in  the  rate  of  wages. 

There  was  no  marked  improvement  in  the  position  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  labourers  daring  the  thirteen  years  he  had  experience  of  the 
district.  They  were  slaves  in  everything  bnt  name  and  up  to  no 
very  distant  period  had  invariably  been  sold  with  the  land.  There 
were  abundant  opportunities  for  this  class  to  better  themselves  by 
going  to  work  in  Wynaad,  but  comparatively  few  availed  themselves 
of  this,  because  they  preferred  the  freedom  from  anxiety  which  the 
protection  of  a  landowner  afforded. 

In  the  towns  there  had  been  a  marked  increase  of  tbe  rate  of 
wages,  which  was  four  annas.  This  class  was  not  much  better  off 
than  it  had  been  previously  as  the  price  of  food  had  also  increased. 

Mr.  Foster,  Collector  of  Godavari. — -The  ordinary  labourers  in  the 
God&vari  district  got  3  or  4  annas  a  day ;  they  were  almost  entirely 
paid  in  money ;  before  the  anient  was  made,  the  daily  wage  of 
common  labourers  was  one  anna  and  that  was  sufficient  to  maintain 
them.  The  cultivating  labourers  were  usually  kept  as  private  ser¬ 
vants  by  the  puttadars  and  were  given  food,  &c.,  all  the  year  round 
and  about  two  •putties  of  grain  at  tbe  harvest,  which,  if  paddy, 
would  he  worth  about  Rs.  40.  Many  of  these  labourers  bad  of 
late  years  become  puttadars  themselves,  employing  in  their  turn 
hired  labourers.  In  the  Bellary  district  the  practice  of  hiring- 
labourers  to  cultivate  was  not  so  common  as  in  the  Goddvari  district ; 
the  poorer  classes  there  had  small  holdings  and  all  the  members  of 
the  family  assisted  in  cultivating  the  land;  but  in  the  delta  taluks  of 
this  district  the  landholder  and  his  family  seldom  took  any  part  in  the 
actual  cultivation  of  the  land;  they  did  not  let  it  out ‘so  much  as 
cultivate  it  by  their  own  private  servants  maintained  all  the  year- 
round,  so  that  the  position  o£  these  labourers  was  much  better  in 
Godivari  than  in  poorer  districts ;  bnt  this  was  the  case  in  the  years 
preceding  1872,  after  tho  anient  was  made.  In  the  food  the  labour- 
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rate  of  wage.  obtained  by  a  labourer  was  JJ  «masa  day  or  R.  ,tpi 
per  a, man,,  ,1  he  managed  to  find  employment  6vW/d *y  Wh  2 
pmbably  wa«  , arete  possible.  The  price  Vrice  then  L 
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ordfot  Tt®r  «  <lnpon<1  Up'-a  in  «*«>  of  ™J  unexpected  expenses; 
or  for  such  out ky  us  was  incurred  in  marriages  or  &,„«*£  •  he 
delta  at  abo^t  2  p«t,,ioS  of  paddy 
nv^o-w  ?'  / 0  wn,s  P.aid  1,1  various  ways,  but  amounted  omt.ho 
famd'g  n  asrfc  ?  put,fcles>  .lust  sufficient  for  the  support  of  his 
family.  On  the  whole  oy  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  population 
was  pool  and  had  little  beyond  food,  clothing  and  shelter  •  in  no 

, Worn? of  tfe  WWl?  a®  taxation  so  in  proportion  to  the 
income  of  the  people  it  was  raised  from;  and  little  or  no  advance 
S  °])®e|’rable  ™  the  condition  of  the  masses  and  certainly  none  in 
that  Oi  the  labouring  classes.  ^ 
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.  As  regards  the  present  condition  of  the  labouring  class,  there 
is  not  the  least  doubt  that  it  has  materially  improved  durino-  the 
last  twenty  years.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  estimate  the  aln^l 
earnings  ot  a  labourer,  as  the  majority  are  not  employed  on  the  same 
work  or  remunerated  m  the  same  manner  all  the  year  round.  Agri¬ 
cultural  labourers  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  :  those  who  form 
the  regular  ia.rm  staff  and  who  are  engaged  at  the  rate  of  one  man  nev 
plough  and  the  occasional  hands  who  are  taken  on  when  required. 

When  the  first  description  of  labourers  is  engaged,  it  is  usual  for 
the  employer  to  make  him  au  advance  of  monev,  varvins  from 
Bs.  7  to  Rs.  85,  which  is  known  as  tho  <•  Mothakadan  ”  or  firft  loan 
winch  bmds  Jnm  to  the  service  of  his  master*  -K  either  -  this  loau 
nor  any  subsequent  advances,  which,  on  tho  same  principle,  he  may 
receive  from  his  employer,  bear  interest  nor  is  repayment  of  the 
capital  sum  demanded  unless  the  labourer  elects  to  quit  tho  service. 
Ibis  class  of  labourers,  although  they  are  attached  to  the  farm  under 
the  system  abovo  described,  are  not.  employed  on  it  all  the  year 
round,  and  during  certain  months  of  the, year  their  services  are  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  and  they  are  at  liberty  to  take  employment,  elsewhere, 
being  bound,  however,  to  come  back  whenever  required.  Whilst 
regularly  employed  on  the  farm  which  is  generally  from  June  to 
November  they  are  paid  monthly  and  in  kind,  never  in  money.  The 


or  occasionally  thirty-four  measures  of  paddy  are  substituted  for  the 
varagu.  When  taken  on  again  for  the  harvest,  which  commences  in 
December,  the  labourers  employed  receive  as  their  remuneration  5 
per  cent,  of  the  grain  harvested.  This  is  called  calavassam,  the 
labourers  receiving  five  kalams  out  of  every  100  kalams  'got  in. 

The  extra  hands  who  are  taken  on  when  agricultural  operations 
are  in  full  swing  are  paid  daily  wages,  either  in  money  or  kind  or 
both.  If  in  money,  the  wage  is  one  anna  per  diem  and  two  meals 
of  cunji ;  if  in  kind  two  Madras  measures  of  paddy,  besides  the 
eunji. 

Going  back  again  to  the  permanent  farm  labourer  or  as  he  is 
known  in.  the  south  the  “padiyal”  or  “  padiachy,”  it  would  not  appear 
at  first,  sight  that  his  lot  was  a  very  prosperous  one.  The  value  of 
the  grain  which  he  receives  as  wages  from  June  to  November  does 
not  exceed,  even  at  present  prices,  Us.  2  per  mensem.  Twenty 
years  ago,  however,  it  did  not  represent  a  rupee,  so  that  although 
lie  receives  now  the  same  quantity  as  he  formerly  did,  he  is  certainly 
better  off  (for  he  cannot  consume  it  all)  than  he  was  then.  But  he 
makes  a  great  haul  at  the  harvest  and  in  addition  he  occasionally 
cultivates  a  small  portion  of  his  employer’s  estate  on  his  own  account. 
He  receives,  moreover,  at  the  different  festivals  small  presents  from 
his  employer,  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  marriage  or  other  ceremony 
in  his  own  family  a  loan  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  is  rarely 
refused.  It  is  true  that  this  system  must  more  or  less  tend  to 
prevent  the  labourer  from  ever  emerging  from  that  position,  but  this 
is  not  universally  the  case.  Instances  not  unfrequently  occur  of 
these  men  setting  up  as  independent  farmers,  although  whether  their 
condition  is  thereby  ultimately  benefited  may  admit  of  question. 
One  bad  season  generally  suffices  to  ruin  them,  and  then  they  go 
back  contentedly  to  their  old  place.  I  use  the  expression  advisedly, 
for  it  is  within  my  own  tolerably  varied  experience  that  a  bond  of 
union  exists  in  India  between  the  landholder  and  his  labourers,  which 
prevents  the  latter,  as  a  rule,  from  following  the  example  of  their 
brethren  at  home  in  striking  for  higher  wages  just  at  the  time  when 
their  services  are  most  needed.  But  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand 
are  inexorable,  and  though  the  landholder  in  India  is  prudent  enough 
not  to  create  an  inconvenient  precedent  by  raising  the  rate  of 
wages  whenever  labour  is  in  greater  request  than  usual,  he  is  still 
sufficiently  alive  to  the  requirements  of  the  times  by  a  judicious 
enhancement  of  loans  and  presents  during  the  period’ of  pressure  to 
secure  himself  against  the  difficulties  which  at  this  moment  beset  the 
farmers  in  England.  There  is,  moreover,  in  this  country  a  feeling  of 
sympathy  between  the  employer  and  his  men,  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  European  countries,  where  the  latter  are  regarded  as  so 
many  machines  out  of  which  a  certain  amount  of  work  is  to  be  got, 
and  that  done,  the  bargain  is  at  end.  A  mistaken  philanthropist 
might  make  great  capital  at  a  public  meeting  in  England  out  of  the 
figures  which  I  have  given  above,  but  my  experience  leads  me  to 
believe  that  the  padiyal  ”  in  India,  with  his  comparatively  scanty 
wage,  is  better  off  than  the  farm  labourer  at  home  with  his  9s.  or  10s. 
a  week. 


}*  better  W,  *"““* 

•  luxuries  (drinkiiip  T  am  afraid  amnnli  n  d  du'gm£  m  other 

m^mmm 

«..  r,  a„i„8  whioi  r  »—•.?* 

fiillitp 

SlasaSCJliSSSwi  • 


SECTION  V.— STATISTICS  SHOWING  THE 
IMPROVEMENT  l'N  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE 
PEOPLE  SINCE  1850. 


(A.) — Population. 

&)— Statement  showing  tie  population  of  the  Madras  Presidency — 000  omitted. 


1  Inclusive  of  the  population  of  the  Bhadrdchalam  and  Kekopnlle  taluks  transferred 
the  Madras  Presidency  from  the  Central  Provinces  in  1874. 

,1#J?duBiTe  °*  tho  population  of  the  South-East  Wynoad  transferred  from  Malabar 
^^tolusive  of  the  population  of  the  South-East  Wynaad  transferred  to  the  Nilgiris 


(o)  Statement  thawing  the  birth  and  death-rate*  in  different  countries  per 
mille  of  the  population. 


Countries. 

Birth-rate.  j  Death-rat*1. 

Population 

*"mS)UlTe 

England  and  Wales  . 

35-36  j  21-27 

•  446 

26-1  j  .23-6 

180  ,  ‘ 

Germany . 

39*8  j  27*1 

m 

Austria  „ ,  . .  . .  , .  . ,  , ,  ; 

JM-O  QA.fl 

Hungary . 

<2-6  j  38-9 

J  1*8 

Holland . 

35-4  j  24-6 

-  312 

Belgium . 

31  7  1  22  7 

489 

Denmark . . 

31  2  ^  ' 

127 

31-2  ;  19-a 

27 

Italy  . 

37-2  j  ’  29-9 

247 

India  . 

185 

Madras  Presidency  . 

4  60-4  |  *44-5  | 

.  221 

*  Estimated  by  Mr.  Hardy— vide  Census  Report  of  British  India,  1861. 


JFro/n  0  to  i  ^  J  From  It  to 


|  Belgium 
j  Holland 
|  Sweden 
J  Saxony 

!  England 
j  Russia 

j  United  States,  white  population 
I  Do.  colored  (free) 

j  Slaves 

|  |  Males 


1  Madras  Presidency 


Rote.— Tlie  particulars  relating  to  European  •'otmtries  hare  been  taken  from 
Guyot’e  Social  Economy.  The  figures  against  India  and  the  upper  set  of  figure*  against 
the  Madras  Presidency  are  according  to  the  Census  of  1881.  The  lower  set  of  figures  1 
against  the  Madras  Presidency  is  according  to  the  Census  of  1803,  The  figures  for  the 
Madras  Presidency  do  not  include  fho  population  of  the  Agency  tracts  in  the  Conjoin,, 
Vizagapataro  and  God&vari  districts.  'The  proportion  of  children  under  10  rears  of  age  < 
in  the  Madras  Presidency  exclueivo  of  the  Agencv  tracts  wag.  males  28?  in  1891  against  • 
262  in  1881  $  and  females,  286  againsi  265,  v  " 


(0.) — Prices 


(a)  Table  showing  the  prices  of  second  sort  rice  in  terms  of  seers  of  80  tolas 
per  rupee  (averages  for  quinquennial  period*  excluding  famine  years). 


Average  of  6  years  from 


mz-M 

1853.  1 1865.  j  1874.  J 1887-88. 


.  Gan  jam 
'*  Viztvgapatai 
>.  God&wi  ^  (Pajah- 


G-untdr 

Nellore 

Cuddapah 

Anantapur, 

Bellary 

Madras  ^ 

Tiichinopolv 
Madura  /. 
Tinnevdly 
Coimbatore 
Nflgiris  . . 


Salem 
South  Canara 
Malabar  . . 

Average  /or  the  Presi- 


Index  numbers  repre¬ 
senting  average 
prices,  talcing  the 


}  ** 


(«y-S(atment  nhomrtg  the  number  of  padm  uj  paddy  tnB  for  a  rupee  at  Pulghit 
for  .<  numboi  of  yean  complied  from  the  accounts  preserved  in  the  family 
of  a  rich  landlord  m  Malabar.  '  ~ 


({)— fUafemenl  Mowing  the  prices  of  certain  articles  of  food  in  1853  as  compared 
■with  their  current  prices  at  Palgluzt  (compiled  from  the  household  accounts 
l-apt  by  a  large  landholder  in  Malabar). 


[  Coconm.it. oil 
j  Gingolly-oil 
j  Lamp-oil 
I  Sugar-candy 

White  peo. 

I  Rod-gram 
I  Horse-gram  • 
j  Salt  .. 

Mustard 

Dry  chillies 


Betel-lea  vOa 


IT 

m  ih,  { 


SO  +  *6? 
0  0,^  5p 

'  o  0  ,  4  358 


food-grtint  at  certain  elaiione  in  the 
n  certain  old  cadjtm  actxntnte  kept  by 


Pries..  i 


cvm 


0>)~~8Mmcnt  showing  the  prices  of  articles  of  food,  to.,  in  ISM,  as  compand 
itlJ/'Tr  W  li°I  m  W>  «  '’MW  10  miles  from  Mangalore, 

compiled  from  the  Mud:  boohs  kept  there. 


{  nice  (Jeers )  Ut  sort 
1  Bo.  3rd  sort 
.e,  rmiscaly,  3rd  sort 

Green  gram . 

I  A  kind  of  pulse  called  ‘pigeon 
1  pea’  out  of  which  dljoll  is) 

DhoT™  :: 

Black  gram  '  Pkasc-olus  i 

Mungo.’ 

Horse-gram  ..  .. 

Salt .  ,  Tj. 

Cows’  ghee . I  Per  seer  of  24  tolas 

Bnflaloes  gliee  , .  . ,  •  Do 

Oil,  oocoannt . j  Per  maund  of  28  it, 

Jaggery  (sugar-cane)  ' 


Gingolly  seeds 
Mustard  seeds,  con 
Turmeric 
1  amarind 
Chillies,  country 


.  j  Per  seer  of  80  Tolas  . 

•  J  _  ■ 

.  |  Per  maund  of  28  lb. 

•  1  Do.  "| 

.  |  Per  moorah  of  42  pucka  ! 

Per  maund  of  28  lb.  . .  ’ 
Per  candy  . .  , ,  j  / 

Pet  seer  of  80  iolis  ,  | 

Per  soer  of  24  tolas  .  ! 

Per  manual  of  28  )b.  . .  ! 

Per  40  yards  . .  . .  j 


(d) — Statement  showing  the  value  of  land  in  certain  districts  of  the 
Madras  Presidency. 

(1) — Statement  showing  the  average  value  of  land  per  acre 
in  the  Tanjore  District. 


(2) — Table  showing  the  selling  prices  of  land  in  certain  milages 
in  the  Tanjore  District  per  acre. 


Taluk.  Village. 


1840.  1885-88. 


(3)— 'fable  showing  the  prices  paid  in  the  Tinnewlhj  VMct  for  the 

same  hauls  at  different  sales  ascertained  from  Registration  record*.-. 

Shermddevi,  Aivbdsamudram  Taluk. — Survey  .'So,  1343,  nunjah 
acres  0-74,  sold  in  1800  for  Bs.  330,  fetched  Rs.  1,102-8-0  in  1890, 

iShambagavamapadi,  Nongnni'ri  Tahiti.— Survey  No- 120  (<t)  and  (e), 
extent  acres  0-64,  sold  in 'i860  tor  Bs.  116,  was  resold  in  1885  for 
Bs.  200,  XT 

Vadaltlmvimanumallnr ,  AmMscmudrcrm  Tain!:.— -Survey  No.  634,, 
mini  all  acres  0-30,  sold  in  1868  for  Bs:  182,  fetched  Bs.  275  in  1889. 

Aimpponlatlam,  Sdtur  Taluk. — Punjah  field  survey  No.  9  (i), 
acres  3-3,  sold  in  1872  for  Bs.  98,  fetched  Bs.  290  in  1889. 

Gopalasanmdnmi,  Ambdsamiulmm  Taluk. — Nunjah  field  No.  286, 
8  cents.,  sold  in  1874  for  Rs.  50,  fetched  Bs.  262-8-0  in  1882. 

Shembayavtimpari ,  Ndnguneri,  'Taluk. — Survey  No.  51  OS)  and  112 
(c),  nunjah  acres  3 -21,  sold  in  1875  for  Bs.  297,  fetched  Bs.  o25  in 
1889.  ’ 

Anailnda.m ,  Sriviliipviur  Taluk. —  Pnnjah  No.  156  \b),  acres  Vdo, 
sold  in  1870  for  Bs.  50,  fetched  Rs.  100  in  1879. 

(4.)— Table  showing  the  prices  paid  in  the  Coimbatore  District  for  the 
so, me  la, mis' on  the  several  occasions  when  they  changed  liana*, 
ascertained  from  Registration  records. 

1.  Anuparpallaytmi.— 11-18 acres  of  pnnjah  lands  (survey  Nos.  26, 
37  and  38),  were  sold  in  1860  for  11s.  225  ;  a  portion  of  the  lands,  i.e., 
survey  No.  37,  measuring  6'4V  acres,  was  sold  in  1882  for  Rs.  500. 

2.  Kumarapalaya,m.—Bnxvoj  Nos.  57,  58 and 59  (extent- 6*1  acres) 
of  nunjah  lands,  were  sold  in  1848  for  Bs.  1,200.  They  were  resold 
in  1877  and  1880  for  Bs.  1,900. 

3.  Kurichi.  —  Survey  Nos.  370,  462  and  454  (extent  am-es  8-42  of 

nunjah  lands),  sold  in  1858  for  Bs.  750,  were  resold  in  1887  for 
Bs.  1,850.  „  ^  , 

4.  Devarayapmam.— Survey  Nos.  55  and  56,  acres  8-62  of  punjah 
lands,  sold  in  1847  for  Bs.  200,  were  resold  in  1876  for  Bs.  300. 

5.  Raman athapuram. — Survey  Nos.  138,  148  and  163,  extent  6'97 

acres  of  nunjah  lands,  were  sold  in  1855  for  Bs.  350.  A  portion  of 
the  lands  (No. -1 43)  measuring  2’87  acres,  was  resold  in  1876  for  Bs. 
1,300.  _ 

6.  Vellalur. — Survey  Nos.  225  and  226,  extent  9-10  o 

punjah  lands,  sold  in  1849  for  Rs,  30-8-0,  - ,J  “  1 

S>7.  Scmganur. — Punjah  land.  Nos.  248,  249  and  250,  sold  in  1863 
for  Bs.  50,  fetched  Bs.  200  in  1884. 

8.  Etmtmilingam.—Tamiash  Nos.  30  and  39,  extent  2*2  cawmes, 
were  sold  in  1847  for  Bs.  225.  No.  39  alone  was  resold  in  1876  for 
Bs.  550  and  in  1 890  for  Bs.  900. 

9.  AvalappampaiiL—'Pacm-ash  No.  37,  extent  314  vallams  of 
puniali  land,  sold  in  1852  for  Rs.  716,  fetched  in  1881  Bs.  1,000, 

10.  Kallapuram.— Paimash  Nos.  233  and  234,  extent  eawnies 
2-14-2,  sold  in  1872  for  Bs.  500,  fetched  in  1890  Bs.  1,500. 

11.  Kallapuram,.— Paimash  No.  248,  sold  in  1873  ,for  Bs.  100, 
fetched  in  1890  Bs,  600. 


3  resold  in  3885  for 


cxly 

•  12.  Mevadi. — Paimash  Nos.  186,  116  and  38,  sold  in  1876  for 
Rs.  600,  fetched  Rs.  800  in  1890. 

13.  Nunjahthothakurichi. — Field  No.  203,  wet  acres  0’75,  was  sold' 
in  1876  and  1880  for  Rs.  200  and  in  1890  for  Rs.  250. 

14.  Nunjahthothakurichi. — Field  No.  31,  wet  acres  1-5,  was  sold 
in  1876  for  Rs.  375  and  Rs.  400  and  in  1879  for  Rs.  550  and  Rs.  450. 

(5) — Statement  showing  the  prices  of  lands  per  acre  in  the  Coimbatore 
District,  deduced  from  the  statistics  relating  to  applications  for 
transfer  of  revenue  registry  (extracted  from  the  Coimbatore  Dis~ 
triet  Manual), 


(6  — Statement  showing  the  average  prices  of  lands  per  acre  in  the  several 
taluks  of  the  Coimbatore  District,  deduced  from  the  sale-deeds 
registered  in  the  Registration  offices  from  1878-79  to  1882-83. 


cxlvi 


(7\~~BiateriVitit  thgwiuy  the  jirires  of  hind  per  acre,  in  (he  Kitriiool 
JDiulnH,  Mwxd  from  thn  values  mi-red  in  the  mle-faedt  regu- 
lentil  in  Ike  Registration  office*  during  the  geo  re  1882—86. 


i  Taluks 


Mavkapiu- 

Cumbura 

Giddalnr 


22  8  11 


(81 — . Statement  shouting  the  sale  value  of  lands  per  acre  if  the  Amtdwur 
District,  deduced  from  sole-deeds  registered  in  the  years  1878-79 
to  1885-86. 


|  Whole  district  exclusive  ol'  Tad  pair! 
1  Whole  district 


(e) — Table  showing  the  ratio  of  Government  assessment  to  gross 
•produce  of  land s. 

(1)— Statement  showing  the  average  outturn  of  lands  per  acre  (Ohm  IF) 
on  which  the  assessment  was  based,  by  the  Seftlemint  Department 
in  the  Ohingleput  District. 


1st,  Best; 

3rd,  Ordinary 
Inferior 


840 

720 

000 

460 


\  1-  V&ragu  and  ragi. 


(2) — Statement  showing  the  value  of  outturn  per  acre,  of  each  sort  of  land 
under  class  IV,  for  icet.  and  dry,  in  the  Chingleput  District,  at  the 
commutation  rates  adopted  by  the  Revenue  Settlement  Department. 


for  wet  and  ' 
one-fourth, 
for  dry  lands. 


Note. — The  commutation  rate  for  paddy  was  Rs.  105,  for  varagu  Re.  89,  for  ragi 
Bb.  142.  The  commutation  price  is  taken  at  12£  per  cent,  less  than  market  prices. 

(3) — Statement  showing  the  average  yield,  the  cultivation  expenses  and  the 
rent  per  acre  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the  Madras  Presi¬ 
dency. 


United  Kingdom. 

Madras  Presidency. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

B*.  a.  r. 

H,  ,.k. 

Value  of  produce 

Cultivation  expenses . 

8  17  0 

7  11  9 

4  18 

S  0  11 

25  7  1 

limit  . . 

Pa+rs  and  taxc6; 

1  14  9 

ni  i 

1  3  2 

5  1  9 

Total  ... 

117  1 

1  13  4 

1  3  2 

5  1  9 

Ratio  ot  rent  to  produce 

Fai  mer’s  profit 

TS  0 

ftt  9 

14*87 

20-°8j  ^  1 

Sun.  The  figures  for  the  United  Kingdom  were  worked  out  from  the  statistics 
jml.M.ert  in  the  Beport  of  the  Jioynl  Commission  on  Agriculture,  mid  those  for  the 
Madras  Presidency  from  the  Settlement  calculation';,  the  produce  being  valued  at  the 


(5) — Tables  showing  ihe  cost  of  Cultivation,  8fc.,  for  an  acre  of  certain 
grains  in  the  Sdtiir  Taiuh  of  the  Tinnevelly  District,  published,  by 
the  Madras  Agricultural  Department. 

(a)  Oingelly. 

3  ploughings  requiring  4  pairs  of  cattle 

8£T,  ...  1  !!! 

1  ploughing  through  the  crop,  1  pair 
Reaping,  6  men 
Threshing  for  3  days,  6  men 

5  8  0 

Assessment  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1  0  0 

•  Total  ...  6  8  0 

Value  of  outturn  (l^kotahs  or  144  measures 

at  7  measures  a  rupee)  .  20  8  0 

Balance  ...  14  0  0 


...  200 
0  12  0 
..‘040 
...  080 
...  100 
...  1  0  0 


(b)  Cumbu  following  cumbufor  a  Sanghili  or  3'64  acres. 
3  ploughings,  14  pairs  of  cattle  ...  ...  7  0  0 

Sowing,  4  pairs  ...  ...  ...  ...  3  0  0 

Seed  (cumbu,  mochai,  tattampayaru,  kallup- 

payaru,  green-gram,  castor)  ...  ...  2  0  0 


Bullock  hoeing,  3  pairs 
Reaping,  16  men 
Watching 


Value  of  produce — 

6  kotahs  of  cumhu 
1  kotah  of  pulses,  &c. 
4  cart-loads  of  straw 


Balance 


.  18  0 

.  2  8  0 

.  10  0 

Total  ...  17  0  0 


.  48  0  0 

.  7  0  0 

.  12  0  0 

Total  ...  67  0  0 

i  1  Sanghili  ...  50  0  0 

on  one  acre  ...  14  0  0 


(c)  One  Sanghili  (3'64  acres )  of  cumbu  after  cotton. 


Sowing,  4  pairs 

Seed . 

Bullock-hoeing,  3  pairs 
Reaping,  16  men 
Watching 


Total 


cl 

Outturn — ■ 

4  kotalip  of  cHwljii 
8  cart-loads  of  (draw 

Tefal 

Balance  on  one  Batigliili 
On  une  acre 


(d)  One,  acre  of  cholmt  gronu)  as  a  forttSei 
Seed,  80  measures 
Reaping,  12  men 

Total 


Outturn — 

8  cart-loads  at  ,Rs.  4-8-0  each 

Balance  ... 

(e)  One  acre  uf  ehohim  grown  as  a  grail': 
3  ploughings,  4  pairs 

Sowing  ...  . 

Seed . 

Ploughing  tbo  crop  ... 

Reaping,  6  men 

Total  ... 

Outturn — 

Gholum,  2^  kotahs 
8  cart-loads  of  straw 

Total  ... 
Balance  . . . 

(f)  One  Sanghili  (8'64  acres)  of  vamgif  grown  us 
3  plonghings 
Sowing,  4  pairs 


Yaragu,  24  measures 
Red-gram,  21  measures 
Castor,  21  measures 
Bullock-hoeing,  3  pairs 
Weeding,  24  women 
Reaping,  32  men  ... 
Threshing  ... 


32  0  ,  0 
9  0  0 

41  0  0 

32  8  0 


2  0  0 
0  12  0 
2  0  0 

4  12  0 


13  8  0 


8  12  0 


2  0  0 
0  12  0 
0  6  0 
0  8  0 
1  0.  0 


4  10  0 


15  0  0 
POO 

24  0  0 
.19  6  0 


a  mixed  crop-, 

7  0  0 
3  0  0 


1  8  0 
0  6  0 
0  6  0 
1  8  0 
2  0  0 
5  6  0 
2  8  0 


Total 


28  10  0 


Outturn — 


eli 


20  kotalis  of  yaragu 
12  merkals  of  castor 
12  merkals  of  red-gram  ... 
3  cart-loads  of  straw 
40  bundles  of  castor  plants 
40  bundles  of  red-gram  ... 


.  90  0  0 

.  5  0  0 

.  4  0  0 

.  9  0  0 

.  2  0  0 

.  2  0  0 


Total  ...  112  0  0 


Balance  for  one  Sanghili  ...  88  6  0 
Balance  for  one  acre  ...  25  0  0 


(g)  One  acre  of  Beugal-gra'i 


2  ploughings,  3  pairs  of  cattle  ...  ...  1  8  0 

Sowing,  2  pairs  .  1  8  0 

Sower  (1)  ...  ...  030 

Seed,  7  measures  ...  ...  ...  ...  0  12  0 

Harvesting,  6  men  ...  ...  ...  ...  1  0  0 

Threshing  .  0  4  0 


Total  ...  5  3  0 


Outturn — 

36  measures  ..  ...  ...  15  0  0 

Balance  ...  9  13  0 


(h)  One  acre  of  horse-gram. 

Seed,  6  measures 
Sowing,  1  pair 
Harvesting,  6  men 
Threshing,  2  men 

Total  ...  2  10  0 

Outturn — 

1  kotnb  of  horse-gram 
6  merkals  of  castor 
S temps  and  pods  ... 

Total  ...  900 

Balance  ..  0  C  0 


6  0  0 
2  0  0 
1  0  0 


0  8  0 
0  12  0 
10  0 
0  6  0 


3  ploughing  requiring  o  pairs  .  ...  2  8  0 

Seed  ...  ...  "...  ,, .  0  4  {t 

'Manure  (£  of  the  value  of  20  cart-loads)  ...  18  0 

Sowing  . '  0  12  ■  0 

•3  weediugs  .  18  0 

Watching  the  crop  .  ...  ...  0  8  0 

Clearing  (.lie  plants  .  .  0  12 "  0 

7  12  0 

Assessment  ...  ...  .,  ...  ...  1  8  o-‘ 

Total  ...  1)  4  0. 

Outturn  of  uneJeaned  cotton  1|  podis  (of 

328  lb.  cadi)  at  Its.  22  a  pudi  .  33  0  0 

3  cart-loads  of  plants  . .  .  .  18  0 

Total  ...  34  8  0 


Balance  or  profit  .,,  26  4  0 


ere  of  land  as  regards  (h),  (o),  (d). 


(f) — Remarka  on  the  alleged  increase  in  the  price  of  Saif  due  to 
the  Salt  Excise  System.  ' 

The  evil  features  of  the  monopoly  system  ol  salt  manufacture  are 
the  following. 

2,  Under  the  monopoly-  system  the  Government  undertakes  a 
work  for  which  private  agency  is  better  fitted.  The  Government-' 
cannot  by  means  of  its  officers  manufacture  salt  as  cheaply  as  private- 
individuals,  under  the  stimulus  of  self-interest,  can. .  I  do  not  put 
this  on  the  lausea  fairs  or  any  other  abstract  principle,  but  on  the 
experienced  results  of  the  monopoly  system  when  it,  was  in  force. 
There  are  certainly  easos  in  which  Government  can  advantageously 
undertake  the  supply  of  services  to  the  community,  for  instance, 
the  Postal  service,  the  Telegraph,  and  perhaps  in  this  country 
even  Railways.  These  are  all  cases  in  which  the  work  to  he 
done  is  spread  over  such  largo  tracts  of  country,  and  is  of  Such  in¬ 
variable  routine  character  as  to  make  its  regulation  by  general  rules 
issued  by  a  Government  department  possible- and  desirable.  In  these 
cases,  the  work  done  by  the  officers  of  the  department  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  is  such  that  the  failure  or  laxity  on  the  part  of 
one  of  them  is  liable  to  immediate  detection  and  exposure  by  throw¬ 
ing- out  of  gear  almost  instantaneously  the  work  of  those  similarly 
employed  in  othor  parts.  No  one  will  maintain  that  salt  manufacture 


ture'of  salt,  profit  to  the  manufacturer  depends  on  the  minute 
attention  given  to  details  at  every  stage  of  the  process  of  production 
and  on  the  small  and  individually  almost  inappreciable  saving  in  cost 
effected  in  a  hundred  ways. 

3.  It  may  perhaps  be  argued  that  even  under  the  monopoly . 
system  the  Government  employs  the  ryots  to  manufacture  the  salt 
and  recognizes  to  some  extent  a  right  of  occupancy  in  these  ryots, 
who  may  be  supposed  to  have  an  interest  in  making  as  much  salt  and 
as  cheaply  as  possible.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  and  it  is 
exactly  in  this  respect  that  the  monopoly  system  grievously  fails. 
The  quantity  to  be  manufactured  by  each  ryot  is  fixed  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  manufacturing  season  by  a  Government  officer,  and 
any  outturn  in  excess  of  the  quantity  required  by  Government  must 
be  destroyed.  The  ryot  has  thus  no  certainty  as  to  the  quantity  of 
salt  he  will  be  allowed  to  manufacture  in  coming  years,  or  even  as  to 
whether  he  will  be  permitted  to  manufacture  at  all ;  for  manufacture 
must  be  closed  if  the  stocks  in  the  factory  in  question  and  adjoin¬ 
ing  factories  are  sufficient.  He  cannot,  therefore,  look  beyond  the 
immediate  present  in  any  of  his  arrangements  for  carrying  on  manu¬ 
facture  aud  is  practically  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  labourer  paid 
at  a  fixed  rate  on  the  quantity  of  salt  which  the  Government  chooses 
to  take.  The  variableness  of  the  seasons  renders  salt  manufacture  a 
somewhat  precarious  industry ;  and  the  monopoly  system  makes  it 
still  more  precarious. 

4.  The  salt,  whether  good  or  had,  must  he  taken  by  Government 
when  it  is  not  below  a  certain  standard  in  quality ;  and  in  years  in 
which  the  outturn,  owing  to  unfavourable  season,  is  deficient,  any  salt 
that  is  delivered  must  be  accepted.  A  s  the  Government  pays  at  the 
same  rate  for  good  and  bad  salt,  tbe  incentive  to  tbe  production  of 
good  salt  is  weakened.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  -the  Government 
officer  having  large  stocks  of  bad  salt  to  force  it  on  the  public  by 
withholding  the  sales  of  good  salt  until  the  former  are  got  rid  of. 
This  very  frequently  happened  when  the  monopoly  system  was  in 
force  throughout  the  Presidency.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  portion 
of  the  population  which  cares  for  good  salt  is  at  present  a  small  one, 
but  small  as  it  is,  if  is  increasing.  Under  the  monopoly  system  there 
is  no  chance  of  the  taste  of  the  higher  classes  of  the  community  for 
good  salt  at  increased  prices  finding  satisfaction,  and  the  result  must 
he  that  so  long  as  the  system  is  in  force,  the  demand  for  good  salt 
will  be  smothered,  unless  the  Government  undertakes  to  supply  salt  of 
different  qualities  at  different  costs  to  suit  the  tastes  of  the  different 
classes  of  consumers.  This,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  will  be  a 
chimerical  undertaking  and  lead  to  peculation  and  waste.  That  any 
part  of  the  community  should  be  debarred  from  getting  salt  of  good 
quality  when  it  is  willing  to  pay  for  it,  is  a  considerable  grievance,  and 
the  grievance  is  all  the  greater  when  it  is  remembered  that  good  salt 
is  really  cheap  salt  too.  Tor  instance,  A  manufactures  salt  containing 
96  per  cent,  sodium  chloride  and  4  per  cent,  impurities,  while  B  turns 
out  salt  with  99  per  cent,  chloride  of  sodium  and  1  per  cont.  im¬ 
purities.  Under  the  excise  system  if  each  man  be  allowed  to  sell  tho 
salt  at  such  price  as  he  can  get  for  it,  A  may  realize  for  his  salt  3 


Government.  As,  however,  B’s  salt  contains  a  little  oWirfi  per  cent, 
more  of  sodium  chloride  than  A5b,  the  purchaser  Of  AM  salt  saves, 
in  duty  inove  than  ho  loses  in  cost  price,  and,  on  the  whole,  gets  a 
hotter  avticlo  for  a  lower  price.  Under  tli©  monopoly  system  both 
kinds  of  salt  would  be  sold  at  exactly  the  some  price,  3  annas  per 
*  mound  ex-doty,  and  the  person  wishing  to  obtain  by  legal  means 
the  better  kind  of  salt  might  chance  to  obtain  itasn  matter  of  favour, 
but  could  not  get  it  for  money, 

5.  The  rates  of  kudivaram,  that  is,  the  prices  paid  by  Government 
for  salt  delivered  to  if  under  the  monopoly  system,  a.re  fixed  and  to  a 
great  extent  independent  of  the  changes  in  the  rates  of  wages  for 
labour  prevailing  in  tile  particular  localities.  This,  would  not  be  a 
great  grievance  if  the  ryots  were  allowed  to  regulate  production  each 
year  according  to  their  own  calculations  as  to  probable  demand,  so 
that  they  might  recoup)  the  losses  of  one  year  from  the  gains  of 
another.  It  is  true  that  the  rates  of  kudivaram  have  sometimes  been 
raised,  but  this  is  done  only  after  it  is  demonstrated  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  higher  authorities  that  the  ryots  could  not  possibly 
manufacture  and  deliver  salt  at  the  rates  in  force.  This  is  not  an 
easy  process.  Moreover,  there  is  considerable  difference  between  the 
costs  of  salt  of  pans  situated  near  the  platforms  and  of  those  at  a  great 
distance,  the.  cost  of  carriage  in  the  latter  case  being  higher  than  in 
the  former.  The  Government  officers  cannot  take  into  account  all 
these  differences  and  increase  or  decrease  the  kudivaram  in  the  way 
in  which  private  manufacturers  can.  I  find  from  the  Inst  annual 
report  of  the  Salt  Department  that  Messrs.  Arbuthnot  and  Company 
aud  other  firms  who  have  entered  into  contracts  with  manufacturers 
in  the  Chingleput  factories  for  short  periods  have  agreed  to  play  in 
addition  to  the  fixed  kudivaram  additional  sums  varying  apparently 
with  reference  to  the  increased  cost  of  manufacture  in,  or  of  transport 
of  salt  from,  particular  pans. 

6.  The  selling  of  Salt  at  a  fixed  price  whether  it  is  good  or  bad, 
light  or  heavy,  gives  room  for  the  play  of  individual  preferences  or 
partialities  and  consequent  demoralization  of  (he  subordinate  officers 
in  the  factories.  An  example  will  make  my  meaning  clear.  It  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  traders  prefer  to  huv  light  salt  as  they  can 
make  a  greater  profit  out  of  it  than  out  of  .heavy  salt :  the  reason  is 
that  people  purchase  salt  by  the  measure  and  light  salt  measures  more 

than  heavy  suit,  the  difference  being 
.  *  Fotb.— It  appears  from  the  admin-  sometimes  *  as  much  as  20  per 

cent,  Tbo  sale  of  sa,t  s«*sure- 

Bombay  PresMeupyiave  made8  special  ment  instead  of  weighment.  is 
arrangements  for  the  production  of  light  sometimes  erroneously  ascribed  to  • 
salt  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  lor  it  ppjg  machinations  of  traded  who 

m  t  s  iesi  ency.  seek  to  earn  a  profit  by  deceiving 

ignorant  purchasers  and  giving  them  short  weight.  Traders  do,  no 
doubt,  sometimes  take  undue  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  pur¬ 
chasers,  but'in  tbis  instance  it  seems  to  me  probable  that-  even  if 
thov  reformed  their  ways  and  attempted  to  sell  by  weighment,  the  pur¬ 
chasers  who  have  long  been  accustomed  to  purchase  by  measure¬ 
ment  would  imagine  that  fraud  was  intended  and  wonld  not  take  the 
salt.  However  desirable  it  may  be  that  salt  should  be  retailed  by . 


weight  and  not  by  measure,  any  attempt  to  bring  about  this  result 
by  coercive  measures,  rendering  penal  the  sale  of  salt  by  measure 
in  the  thousands  of  petty  bazaars  throughout  the  Presidency,  will 
be  attended  with  great  risk  of  oppression  to  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
population  whose  interests  are  intended  to  be  safe-guarded  ;  and  the 
Government  cannot  undertake  legislation  of  this  kind  with  a  light 
heart.  This  question  is  intimately  connected  with  the  scheme  for 
the  introduction  of  greater  uniformity  in  the  measures  and  weights 
in  use  in  this  Presidency,  which,  I  believe,  is  now  under  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  Government.  If  it  is  decided  to  take  action  in  this  direction, 
the  measure  will,  I  presume,  be  adopted  tentatively  in  the  larger 
towns  at  first  and  gradually  extended  to  rural  tracts,  the  duty  of 
enforcing-  the  regulations  prescribed  being  entrusted  to  popular 
bodies,  such  as  Municipal  Councils  and  Local  Fund  Union  Panchayats. 
However  this  may  be,  there  is  the  fact  that  light  salt  finds  greater 
favour  with  the  trade  than  heavy  salt,  and  this  fact  gives  the  former 
a  higher  value.  Under  the  monopoly  system,  it  was  in  the  power  of 
the  subordinate  officers  of  the  department  to  sell  the  light  salt  to 
their  friends  and  benefit  them,  while  heavy  salt  fell  to  the  lot  of 
others.  No  doubt  the  heaps  were  sold  in  the  o.rder  of  the  numbers 
assigned  to  them,  but  information  as  to  which  Heaps  contained  light 
salt  was  not  easily  procurable  by  all  intending  purchasers,  and  it 
would  be  nothing  strange  if  particular  persons  succeeded  in  getting 
the  light  salt  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  It  comes  then  to  this,  viz., 
that,  whereas  under  the  monopoly  system  the  additional,  it.  may  he 
adventitious,  value  borne  by  light  salt  was  appropriated  either  by 
accident  or  by  design  by  certain  favored  persons  among  purchasers, 
under  the  excise  system  it  is  enjoyed  by  the  person  who  is  justly 
entitled  to  it,  viz.,  the  producer. 

7.  While  the  monopoly  system  on  the  one  hand  throws  upon 
Government  the  serious  responsibility  of  adjusting  supplies  to  demand 
with  reference  to  the  evershifting  conditions  of  trade,  it  deprives 
Government  of  the  only  means  of  judging  whether  and  when,  such 
an.  adjustment  is  necessary,  as  it  substitutes  an  artificial  for  a  natural 
price  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  serves  as  an  unerring 
index  pointing  to  the  necessity  of  increasing  or  contracting  supplies. 
This  is  aD  evil  of  great  magnitude,  and  now  that  owing  to  the 
extension  of  communications  and  the  cheapening  of  the  cost  of 
carriage,  almost  all  parts  of  the  country  have  been  brought  into  trade 
'relations  with  one  another  and  rendered  sensitive  to  trade  influences, 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  perfectly  idle  for  a  Government  department  to 
undertake  tbe  duty  of  regulating  salt  production.  To  put  the  same 
thing  in  another  way.  The  salt  trade  cannot  be  isolated  from  trade 
in.  other  commodities,  because  salt  is  generally  brought  inland  as  a 
return  load  by  traders  who  take  grain  or  other  articles  to  the  coast, 
and  a  change  in  the  demand  for  those  articles  reacts  on  the  demand 
for  salt.  In  private  trade  under  natural  conditions  the  adjustment 
of  supplies  to  demand  is  automatic,  that  is  to  say,  traders  and 
manufacturers  who  may  know  nothing  about  the  causes  in  the 
changes  in  the  conditions  of  supply  and  demand  all  over  the  country 
of  any  commodity,  set  about  making  arrangements  for  increasing  or 


in  prices.  Tho  Government  officers  would  need  to  bo  almost  omnis¬ 
cient  to  perform  this  function  efficiently  without  tho  aid  afforded  by 
the  natural  course  of  prices, 

8.  The  Government  by  soiling  salt  produced  at  different  places  at 
a  uniform  price,  without  reference  to  thb  cost  of  production  or  the 
conditions  of  demand  and  supply,  bolsters  up  inferior  factories  and 
handicaps  tho  better  sources,  the  result  being  on  the  whole  increase 
in  the  cost  of  salt  and  loss  to  the  community. 

9.  The  monopoly  system  has  not  the  effect  of  steadying  prices,  as 
is  commonly  believed.  On  tho  contrary,  though  under  it  salt  is  sold 
at  a  uniform  price  when  it  leaves  the  factory,  outside  the  factory  the 
prices  are  subjected  to  fluctuations  all  the  more  violent,  because  the 
factory  price  is  kopt  down  at  an  artificial  level.  The  result  is  that 
the  trador  benefits  at  the  expense  of  the  producer,  except  in  cases  in 
which  both  occupations  are  combined  in  tho  same  person.  The  truth 
of  the  above  observations  will  be  seen  from  the  following  example. 
Take  8  factories  A.  B  and  0,  at  a  distanco  of  20  miles  from  each 
other  north  to  south.  When  there  are  sufficient  stocks  in  these 
factories  and  the  facilities  of  communications  are  equal,  each  factory 
will  supply  all  places  within  a  distance  of  10  miles  north  and  south, 
besides  tracts  which  are  at  less  distanoe  from  it  than  from  other 
factories.  If  stocks  a-ro  deficient  in  A  and  the  demand  groat,  and 
Government  continue  selling  salt  at  8  annas  a  maund,  there  is  sure 
to  be  a  run  on  tho  factory.  Whon  the  salt  is  all  sold  out,  traders  from 
A  and  the  regions  supplied  by  it  will  have  to  go  to  B,  and  though 
thoy  may  get  the  salt  at  3  annas  a  maund,  the  cost  of  carriage  will 
have  increased.  Meanwhile  the  factory  at  A  having  been  denuded 
of  salt,  the  retail  prices  at  that  station  will  have  enormously  risen. 
Under  the  excise  system  what  would  happen  is  this.  When  the 
stocks  in  A  are  insufficient  to  meet  the  demand,  the  price  of  salt  in  A 
will  rise  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  profitable  for  traders  in  some 
of  the  tracts  served  by  A  to  go  to  B  for  the  salt.  This  will  again 
affect  the  price  in  B  and  then  in  0  and  so  on  all  along  the  line.  The 
result  is  that  no  factory  will  be  absolutely  denuded  of  salt,  producing 
panic  and  violent  pei-turbations  in  retail  prices,  but  stocks  will  he 
conserved  as  long  as  practicable,  a  diversion  of  trade  Being  effected  in 
various  directions. 

10.  The  above  remarks,  I  repeat,  are  not  based  merely  on  theoretic 
considerations,  but  on  actual  experience.  The  report  of  the  Salt 
Commission  and  the  annual  reports  of  the  administration  of  the  Salt 
Department  are  full  of  instances  of  factories  having  been  denuded  of.  ■ 
Salt  'in  tho  manner  pointed  ont. 

11.  In  view  of  the  grave  evils  inherent  in  the  monopoly  system, 
we  should  be  justified  in  giving  preference  to  the  excise  system,  even 
if  it  were  attended  with  some  increase  of  price  to  tho  consumer ;  but 
has  there  really  been  an  increase  of  price  and  over  what  ?  Tho  cost 
price  under  the  monopoly  system  has  been  assumed  to  be  3  annas  for 
the  last  30  years,  and  this  rale  has  acquired  in  popular  estimation 
a  sort  of  prescriptive  right  to  be  regarded  as  the  normal  cost  not-  " 
withstanding  changes  in  the  rates  of  wages,  in  the  value  of  money, 
and  in  the  conditions  of  trade,  Bven  when  the  Salt  Commission 


made  their  calculations,  the  cost  of  salt  in  Madras  was  found  to  Ibe 
more  than  3  annas  a  maund,  and  salt  was  sold  by  Government  at  the 
Madras  dep8t  really  at  a  loss.  Assuming,  however,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  3  annas  correctly  represented  the  cost  price  of  salt  at 
the  time  when  the  monopoly  system  was  displaced  by  the  excise  it 
will  be  seen  that  no  fair  comparison  can  be  made  between  that  rate 
and  the  present  excise  prices  without  taking  the  following  considera¬ 
tions  into  account  and  making  due  allowances  for  them  : — 

1st.— Since  1881  the  sales  of  salt  in  consequence  of  demand  from 
tracts  outside  the  Presidency,  chiefly  Orissa,  and  increase  of  popu¬ 
lation  which  amounts  to  15’6  per  cent.,  have  increased  from  56  to 
69J  lakhs  of  maunds  or  by  24  per  cent.,  while  the  number  of  factories 
at  work  was  greatly  reduced  shortly  before  1881.  The  increased 
produce  would  to  some  extent  have  had  to  be  raised  at  more  than 
proportionate  cost,  even  if  the  monopoly  system  had  been  continued 
throughout  the  Presidency.  That  this  must  be  the  case  is -clear 
from  statements  contained  in  the  administration  reports  of  the  Salt 
Department  which  go  to  show  that  the  officers  of  the  department  find 
very  great  difficulty  in  procuring  labour  for  working  the  extensions 
of  factories  recently  sanctioned. 

2nd. — The  prices  of  excise  salt  include  thi’ee  items  of  charges 
which  the  monopoly  rate  of  3  annas  excludes,  though  these  charges 
fall  eventually  on  the  consumers  under  either  system.  The  items 

(a)  The  additional  price  paid  to  the  producer  at  the  factory 
instead  of  to  the  trader  on  account  of  the  inadequacy  of  stocks  to 
meet  the  demand  as  pointed  out  in  paragraph  9  supra. 

(b)  The  additional  price  paid  for  light  salt  (paragraph  6  supra). 

(c)  The  additional  price  paid  for  good  salt  (paragraph  4  supra). 
For  example,  the  price  of  excise  salt  at  Surl&  in  the  Ganjam 

district  was  4  annas  3  pies  a  mauud  in  1890-91.  The  high  price  was 
due  to  the  restriction,  owing  to  insufficient  stocks,  of  inland  sales  at 
Ganjam  (which  by  the  way  is  a  monopoly  factory)  and  the  consequent 
diversion  of  trade  to  Surla.  Salt  at  Ganjam  is  sold  by  Government  at 
a  fixed  price  of  4  annas  ( not  3  annas),  and  sales  are  allowed  only  on 
certain  days  and  in  restricted  quantities  to  prevent  depletion  of  stocks. 
The  consequence  is  that  traders  have  to  go  to  Surl4  and  get  their  salt 
at  an  enhanced  price  incurring  probably  enhanced  cost  of  carriage  at 
the  same  time.  All  this  enhanced  cost  is  recouped  by  the  traders  by 
enhancing  the  price  of  salt  to  the  consumers  whether  the  salt  has 
been  obtained  from  Ganjam  or  Surld.  Nevertheless  the  factory  price 
of  a  maund  is  only  4  annas  at  Ganjam,  while  that  at  Surlti  is  4  annas 
3  pies,  and  this  shows  that  the  factory  price  of  excise  salt  may  be 
higher  than  the  monopoly  rate  though  really  the  price  paid  by  the 
consumer  may  he  less  under  the  former  than  under  the  latter  system. 
Examples  of  cases  of  salt  commanding  higher  or  lower  prices  accord¬ 
ing  as  they  are  light  or  heavy  abound  in  the  Madras  dep6tv  where 
the  price  of  salt  varies  from  4  to  7  annas  a  maund.  The  reason  for  the 
preference  for  light  salt  has  already  been  explained.  In  the  Madras 
retail  market  also  salt  is  sold  at  different  pricos  with  reference  to  tho 


12.  What  after  all  is  the  increaso  of  cost  of  excise  salt  at  present  ? 
The  test  is  4  annas  a  mound  for  the  whole  Presidency  as  compared 
with  the  hypothetical  3  annus  under  the  monopoly  system,  In  the  ' 
Mnsulipatam  division  it  is  only  2  annas  8  pics.  It  seems  to  me  that,  . 
making  sufficient  allowance  for  the  considerations  above  pointed  out, 
prices  arc  really  cheaper  now  than  under  the  monopoly  system.  A' 
comparison  of  retail  prices  in  1889  with  the  prices  before  1880  shows 
that  retail  prices  are  in  most  places  lower  now  than  under  the  monopol y 
system.  Moreover,  a  difference  of  one  anna  per  mannd  of  80  lb. 
makes  no  difference  in  retail  prices,  as  these  are  quoted  at  so  much 
per  Madras  measure  of  say'  4  lb.,  and  the  increase  of  one  anna  per 
mannd  would  be  equivalent  to  only  an  increase  of  price  of  a  Madras, 
measure  by  less  than  one-half  of  a  pie.  This  fact  should  be  borne  in 
mind  in  judging  of  the  real  effect  of  a  sudden  temporary'  pressure  of  ' 
demand  on  inadequate  stocks  and  consequent,  rise  of  prices,  which 
pressure  of  demand,  ho  it  noted,  must  happen  quite  as  frequently  as,  ‘ 
if  not  more  frequently,  under'  the  monopoly  than  under  the  excise 
system. 

18.  It  is  now  unnecessary  to  advert  to  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  enhancement  of  the  price  of  salt  in  1885  and  1886,  soon 
after  the  introduction  of  the  excise  system.  The  causes  of  the  rise 
in  price  were  fully  investigated  by  Government  in  1888,  and  though 
the  views  of  the  Salt  Department  have  been  at  variance  with  those  of 
Government  on  this  subject,  1  am  not  aware  that  a  single  argument 
has  been  brought  forward  tending  in  any  way  to  shako  the  conclu¬ 
sions  arrived  at  by  Government  after  fall  enquiry.  As  regards  the  ' 
measures  adopted  by  Government  to  remedy'  the  evils  that  had  arisen,  ~ 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion,  viz.,  that  the  measures  have  been  emi¬ 
nently  successful.  The  retail  price  of  salt  to  the  consumer  has  not 
increased  beyond  what  it  was  under  the  monopoly  system.  On  the 
contrary,  if  an  exact  calculation  were  possible;  it  would  probably  be 
found  that  prices  have  gone  below  what  they  would  be  at  the 
present  time  under  the  monopoly  system,  A  fairer  distribution  of 
profits  between  the  manufacturers  and  tho  trader’s  has  been  brought 
,\  about  and  the  profits  of  middlemen  have  to  some  extent  been  cut  ' 
down.  The  old  argument  that  capitalists  restrict  production  has  been 
shown  to  be  entirely  unfounded,  the  "  diifam  ”  or  regulation  of  the 
quantity  manufactured  being  now  found  to  have  been  fixed  with  a 
view  to  secure  the  -maximum  production  and  not  with  a,  view  to  restrict 
•it.  Many  licensees  work  their  salt  pans  independently  of  capitalists  - 
and  store  and  sell  salt  on  their  own  account.  There  is  full  competi¬ 
tion  among  the  capitalists  themselves.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  case 
even  in  Madras  whore  the  average  price  is  5  annas  2  pies  amaund. 
Salt  at  this  station  always  costs  more  than  the  monopoly  price  ot  3 
annas,  and  the  additional  2  annas  and  2  pies  includes  this  excess  as 
well  as  the  extra,  value  of  light  as  well  as  of  good  salt  as  already, 
explained.  I  do  not  think  therefore  that  any  material  reduction  in  ■ 
the  price  of  salt  at  Madras  can  be  looked  for.  '  ;  ' 

14.  The  monopoly  system  is  sometimes  defended  on  the  ground 
that  as  the  Government  levies  on  salt  a  duty  amounting  to  nearly  20  ■ 
times  the  cost  price,  it  is  bound’  to  see  that  the  cost  to  the  consumer  is'  ' 
not  unduly  enhanced.  The  assumption  underlying  this  statement. is,-, 


that  under  the  monopoly  system  it  is  possible  for  Government  to 
have  control  over  the  price  of  salt.  This  assumption,  as  I  have 
above  shown,  is  unfounded.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  salt  tax  is 
an  evil,  it  is  an  aggravation  of  that  evil  to  levy  it  under  the  monopoly 
system.  The  Government  has,  however,  with  a  view  to  prevent  ap' ■ 
undue  enhancement  of  price  by  combinations  of  traders,  accumu-! 
lated  reserve  stocks,  and  these  stocks  have  completely  fulfilled  their  ’ 
purpose.  The  necessity  for  this  arrangement  arose  from  the  sudden 
substitution  of  the  excise  for  the  monopoly  system  which  was  in 
existence  for  over  three-quarters  of  a  century,  and  I  believe  that 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  more,  their  maintenance  will  be  found 
to  be  unnecessary.  The  object  is  not  to  drive  capitalists  out  of  the 
salt  trade  ;  what  is  desired  is  that  there  should  be  sufficient  competi¬ 
tion  among  them.  There  is  not  likely  to  be  any  danger  of  extensive  . 
combinations  among  the  capitalists,  such  as  that  which  arose  at 
Madras  in  1885  and  1886  under  very  special  circumstances.  Tempo¬ 
rary  local  combinations  may  of  course  occasionally  occur,  but  their 
effect  will  be  evanescent.  The  danger  now  seems  to  be  rather  in  the 
direction  of  Salt  Department  imposing  unnecessary  restrictions  on  the 
prices  charged  by  salt  manufacturers  or  ofbringing  the  reserve  stocks 
to  sale  with  a  view  to  reduce  prices  below  what  they  would  be  under 
natural  conditions  when  there  is  full  competition,  instead  of  keeping 
the  reserve  for  use  as  a  heroic  remedy  on  extraordinary  occasions, 
such  as,  for  instance,  would  justify  Government  in  importing  grain  to 
tracts  suffering  from  distress.  Government  reserve  stocks^  under  the 
excise  system,  though  objectionable  on  principle  and  justifiable  only 
as  a  temporary  expedient  to  repair  mistakes  committed  in  the  past, 
have  not  practically  operated  to  the  prejudice  of  the  excise  manu¬ 
facturers,  because  the  Government  has  not  hitherto  interfered  with 
the  course  of  salt  trade  and  has  allowed  traders  a  large  range  of 
prices  to  base  their  calculations  upon.  The  loss  incurred  by  Govern¬ 
ment  by  maintaining  the  stocks  is  also  very  trifling  when  compared  ' 
with  the  revenue  derived  by  Government  from  the  salt  duty.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  Government  were  to  enter  into  direct  competition  with  excise 
manufacturers,  it  would  simply  lead  to  the  extinction  of  the  excise 
and  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  monopoly  system,  which  is  a  consum¬ 
mation  greatly  to  be  regretted  in  the  interests  of  the  public  for  the 
reasons  I  have  already  explained. 

15.  There  are  three  conditions  essential  for  the  proper. working  of 
the  excise  system,  viz.,  first,  the  restrictions  imposed  on  manufacturers 
should  not  be  greater  than  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  the  revenue ;  secondly,  there  should  be  no  obstacles  interposed  to 
the  opening  of  new  pans,  and  additional  storage  room  should.  be 
provided  on  a  liberal  scale  under  adequate  guarantees  in  all  factories  ; 
thirdly ,  small  traders  should  receive  the  same  countenance  and 
assistance  as  large  traders  from  both  salt  and  Railway  officials  when 
they  want  to  purchase  salt  and  send  them  by  the  railway.  I  do  not' 
know  what  the  policy  of  the  Balt  Department  in  respect  of  these 
matters  latterly  has  been,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that,  if  they  are  looked, 
at  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  convenience  of  the  producers  as  well 
as  of  the  Salt  Department  and  adequately  provided  for,  iho ^excise 
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logs,  and  to  dispense  with  the  artificial  support  of  Government  reserve 
stocks.  The  completion  of  the  Bast  Coast  and  other  railways  now  in 
progress  will  also  materially  help  to  firing  about  this  result.-  The 
excise  system  has  now  justified  itself  and  what  is  wanted  for  its  com¬ 
plete  success  is  a  continuity  of  policy.  If  this  is  ensured,  there  is  no 
reason  Vhy  Madras  should  not  secure  a  largo  share  in  the  Bengal  salt 
trade,  driving  out  Liverpool  salt  from  thence.  The  question  of  substi¬ 
tution  of  excise  for  Government  monopoly,  was  first  mooted  by  the 
Cheshire  Salt  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  the  hope  that  a  market  might 
thereby  be  opened  in  Madras  for  their  salt,  and  the  prejudice  against ' 
tho.  excise  system  is  to  some  extent  due  to  this  circumstance.  The 
probability,  however,  is  that  Madras  salt  will  eventually  drive  out 
English  salt  from  Bengal.  Salt  is  sent  from  England  to  Bengal  as 
ballast,  but  if  a  trade  springs  up  between  Madras  and  Bengal  in 
Bengal  coal,  it  would  be  profitable  to  send  Madras  salt  as  a  return 
load.  The  Government  wordd  do  well  to  do  all  that  lies  in  its  power 
to  develop  an  export  trade  in  Madras  salt,  and  this  can  be  done  Only 
under  the  excise  system.  If  the  English  salt  syndicate  persists  in 
artificially  raising  the  price  of  English  salt  shipped  to  Bengal,  it  would 
be  materially  assisting  the  Madras  manufacturers  to  compete  in  the 
Bengal  market.  Germany,  Aden  and  Arabia  have  been  sending  salt 
to  Bengal  during  the  last  3  or  4  years  ;  and  Madras,  which  is  so  much 
nearer  to  Bengal  than  these  countries  and  has  so  many  fecilities  for 
the  manufacture  of  good  salt,  ought,  under  projfbr  arrangements,  to 
be  able  to  secure  to  itself  the  bulk  of  the  Bengal  salt  trade. 

Statement  No.  I. 

Quantity  of  salt  manufactured  and  sold  and  ike  halanee  remaining  in  stock  «’«  Mr 
East  Coast  factories  in  each  year  from  3881-82  to  1890-61. 

In  lakhs  of  maunds.  1  maund  =  82f  lb. 


(g) — Remarks  on  the  Abkdri  Administration  of  flic  Madras  Presidency. 

The  principles  formulated  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in 
regard  to  ablcfiri  administration  and  accepted  by  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  during  tho  rocent  debate  on  this  question  are  stated  in  the  letter 
of  the  Government  of  India  of  16th  May  last  to  he  as  follows : — 

(1 )  Any  extension  of  the  habit  of  drinking  among  Indian  popu¬ 

lations  is  to  be  discouraged. 

(2)  The  tax  on  spirits  should  be  as  high  as  may  bo  possible  with¬ 

out  giving  riso  to  illicit  methods  of  malting  and  selling 
liquor. 

(8)  Subject  to  the  above  considerations,  a  maximum  revenue 
should  be  raised  from  a  minimum  consumption  of  intoxica¬ 
ting  liquors. 

2.  Tho  discouragement  of  drinking  is  thus  the  primary  object 
aimed  at  in  abkdri  arrangements.  A  iotal  prohibition  of  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  liquors  among  classes  of  people  addicted  to  the  use  of  them 
would,  however,  cause  great  hardship  and  he  incapable  of  enforcement 
even  if  desirable.  The  drinking  classes  in  snob  a  case  would  almost 
to  a  certainty  supply  themselves  with  liquor  by  illicit  distillation  and 
smuggling,  and  get  demoralized  by  law-breaking  as  well  as  drinking. 
The  object  in  view  is  therefore  sought  to  he  attained  by  subjecting 
liquors  to  a  high  duty,  so  high  as  to  act  as  a-  check  on  consumption, 
and  yet  not  so  high  as  to  cause  an  outbreak  of  illicit  distillation  or 
smuggling,  which  cannot  be  coped  with  except  by  employing  preven¬ 
tive  establishments  at  enormous  cost.  The  limit  of  taxation  which 
satisfies  the  above  conditions  is  not  the  same  in  all  places  but  varies  in 
different  places,  and  even  in  the  same  place  at  different  times,  accord¬ 
ing  to  idiosyncrasies  of  race,  taste  and  lawless  habits,  climatic  differ¬ 
ences,  efficiency  of  prevention,  facilities  for  illicit  distillation  and  other 
circumstances;  and  the  problem  of  excise  administration  consists  in 
finding  this  limit  for  the  different  parts  of  the  country  and  adjusting 
the  duty  with  reference  to  it. 

3.  Bevenue  is  not  to  he  the  main  object  in  abk&ri  arrangements, 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  to  be  developed  by  lowering  the  duty  and 
extending  consumption  of  intoxicating  liquors,  but  by  enhancing  the 
duty  and  restricting  consumption.  Subject  to  this  condition,  it  is  a 
desirable  object  to  develop  the  revenue  (1)  by  pushing  up  taxation  to 
the  limit  already  referred  to,  (2)  by  taking  cave  that  as  little  of  the 
realizable  revenue  as  possible  is  diverted  from  the  coffers  of  the  State 
and  absorbed  by  middlemen  or  others  to  whom  privilege  of  sale,  &e,, 
of  liquors  may  he  granted.  The  taxation  of  liquors  has  this  great 
advantage  over  other  forms  of  taxation  of  comniSdities  in  general 
consumption,  viz.,  that  while  the  latter  are  objectionable  in  that  and  in 
so  far  as  they  restrict  consumption,  the  former  is  beneficial  for  that 
very  reason. 

•  4.  The  following  facts  will  show  that  the  principles  and  considera¬ 
tions  above  adverted  to  have  been  steadily  kept  in,  view  in  all  abkari 
arrangements  in  this  Presidency  during  the  last  15  or  20  years,  and 
that  this  Government  may  justly  claim  to  have  attained,  in  spite  of 
difficulties  met  with  at  the  outset,  a  very  considerable  measure  of 
success  in  the  application  of  those  principles, 


5  The  Presidency -contains  an  area  of  about  140,000  square  miles 
with  a  population  of  nearly  31  millions.  Of  this  area  about  20,000 
square  miles  containing  a  population  of  nearly  a  milkon,  comprise 
what  are  called  the  Agency  tracts  in  the  Ganjam,  Vizagapatam  and 
God&vari  districts.  These  tracts  are  hilly  and  jungly  and  inhabited 
by  uncivilized,  wild  races ;  and  it  is  not  open  to  Government  to  adopt 
scientific  methods  of  administration  m  these  places.  Throughout  the 
Agency  tracts,  toddy  (fermented  palm  juice)  is  now  left  untaxed 
During  the  Rurnpa  rebellion  in  1880,  the  oppressions  of  the  toddy 
renters  was  alleged  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  emeuts.  In  Ganjam 
Khonds  are  allowed  to  distil  spirits  for  domestic  consumption  and  not 
for  sale.  It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  Unya  distillers  m  the 
Khond  country  were  spreading  drunkenness  among  the  Khonds  and 
steadily  and  surely  winning  their  lands;  and  they  (Unyas)  weie  pro¬ 
hibited  from  distilling  or  selling  liquor  there  Recent  reports  from 
the  Collector,  however,  show  that  the  Khonds  do  not  distil  liquoi 
themselves,  but  employ  clandestinely  Unya  distillers  to  manufacture 
for  them  and  that  the  prohibition  above  referred  to  has  given  rise  to 
considerable  illicit  traffic  in  liquor.  The  question  of  allowing  Unyas 
to  distil  under  proper  safeguards  and  strict  control  is  now  unde l  the 
consideration  of  the  Abkdri  department.  In  Vizagapatam  the  AbkAn 
privileges  in  some  of  the  tracts  are  leased  out  to  contractors,  and  m 
others  kept  under  amani  management,  that  is  to  say,  the  supply  and 
sale  of  liquor  is  made  under  the  supervision  of  Government  officers. 
In  the  Rurnpa  country  in  the  God  W  district  little  or  nc .  spirit ,  is 
consumed  In  some  of  the  other  Agency  villages  m  this  district  the 
privilege  of  sale  of  spirit  is  leased  out  to  contractors  ;  in  others  again 
to  the  villagers  themselves  for  lump  sums.  It  will  not  be  possible  to 
control  the  traffic  in  liquor  in  the  Agency  tracts  on  the  principles  laid 
down  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  these  tracts  must  be  put  aside  so 
far  as  the  present  inquiry  is  concerned.  There  is,  however,  no  reas 
to  think  that  drunkenness  is  on  the  increase  m  these  regions. 

6.  Confining  our  attention  to  the  portions  of  the  Presidency  (com- 
prising  an  area  of  nearly  120,000  square  miles  with  a  population  of 
aboutlo  millions)  in  which  it  is  practicable  to  regulate  the  taxation  of 
liquor  on  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  .lie 
following  very  brief  account  will  show  the  steps  taken  during  the  last 
20  years  for  introducing  sound  methods  of  abkdn  admmlstiation.  The 
liquors  principally  drunk  in  this  Presidency  are  1st,  countiy  spii its 
2ndly,  imported  liquors  and  liquors  manufactured  m  the  country  and 
excised  at  the  customs  rate  of  duty  and  otherwise  dealt  with  for  pui- 
poses  of  taxation  in  the  same  manner  as  imported  liquors,  and,  3idly, 
toddy  or  fermented  palm  juice. 

7.  Country  spirits  consumed  are  distilled  either  from  jaggery 
(crude  sugar)  or  toddy  (palm  juice).  Toddy  spirit  ism  use  m  the 
Goddvari,  Malabar  and  South  Canara  districts  and  m  the  coast  taluks 
of  the  Kistna  district  and  the  two  taluks  of  the  Kurnool  district  east 
of  the  Nallamalai  hills,  viz.,  Cumbum  and  M&kdpnr.  In  some  of  the 
plain  taluks  of  the  Vizagapatam  district  spirit  distilled  from  movha 
flowers  (Bassia  latifolia)  and  also  spirit  distilled  from  rice  aie  con¬ 
sumed  .  In  the  remaining  portions,  jaggery  spirit  is  drunk, 


8.  Twenty  years  ago,  the  systems  of  abkAri  administration  in  force 
were  very  primitive  and  the  privilege  of.  manufacturing  and  selling 
spirits  in  large  areas,  usually  districts,  was  leased  ont  to  contractors 
for  lump  sums,  and  the  spirit  was  manufactured  in  stills  scattered  all 
over  the  country  according  to  the  rude  methods  and  appliances  in  use 
among  native  distillers.  The  liquor  was  sold  in  sanctioned  shops,  hut 
practically  there  was  no  limit  to  the  nnmher  of  shops  that  might  he 
opened.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  AbkAri  Act,  a 
minimum  price  Was  no  doubt  fixed  below  wliich  liquor  could  not  be 
sold,  hut  as  the  minimum  price  was  fixed  without  any  reference  to  the 
alcoholic  strength  of  the  liquor  sold,  it  was  of  no  use  whatever.  In 
short,  there  was  no  attempt  made  to  regulate  taxation  or  to  ascertain 
and  control  consumption,  and  contractors  were  practically  allowed  to 
do  what  they  liked  in  the  way  of  extending  consumption. 

9.  The  obvious  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  was  the  substitution 
for  the  renting  system  of  an  arrangement  under  which  out-stills  cotild 
he  suppressed  and  manufacture  concentrated  in  large  distilleries  easily 
guarded,  the  revenue  being  realised  by  a  duty  of  excise  adjusted  with 
reference  to  alcoholic  strength  on  every  gallon  .of  spirit  issued  there¬ 
from.  Before,  however,  this  system  of  central  distilleries,  known 
locally  as  the  "  excise  system,”  could  he  introduced  into  any  particular 
district,  it  was  necessary  to  make  sure  of  two  conditions,  vie.,  1st, 
that  when  out-stills  were  suppressed  distillers  able  and  willing  to 
construct  the  necessary  buildings  and  manufacture  spirit  cheaply  on  a 
large  scale  by  using  scientific  methods  and  appliances  would  bo  forth¬ 
coming,  and,  2ndly,  that  the  expenses  of  distribution  of  liquor  from 
a  central  distillery  to  the  outlying  parts  of  districts  in  which  facilities 
for  illicit  distillation  were  great  did  not  so  enhance  the  cost  of  liquor 
to  the  consumers  as  to  drive  them  to  supply  themselves  with  it 
illicitly. 

10.  Accordingly,  "the  excise  system”  was  first  experimentally 
tried  in  selected  districts  between  the  years  1809—74.  The  results 
showed  that  no  difficulty  was  likely  to  he  experienced  in  finding  dis¬ 
tillers,  provided  that  the  areas  over  which  they  were  given  the 

frivilege  of  selling  liquor  were  sufficiently  extensive  to  enable  them  to 
o  a  large  business.  In  1875-76,  the  "excise  system’*  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  further  portions  of  the  Presidency  with  certain  modifica¬ 
tions,  the  chief  of  which  was  that  the  distillor  or  contractor  who  was 
given  the  monopoly  privilege  of  manufacture  and  sale  within  ’a 
district  was  required  to  guarantee  a  minimum  revenue  from  the  duty 
leviable  on  the  spirit  issued  for  consumption,  the  object  in  view  being 
to  prevent  his  making  all  his  profit  in  the  easily  manageable  portions 
of  his  farms,  leaving  tho  distant  outlying  portions  to  the'  illicit 
distiller  and  the  smuggler.  The  contractor  was  charged  with  the 
duty  of  maintaining  sufficient  establishments  to  prevent  illicit  practices 
and  smuggling.  He  was  hound  to  sell  the  spirit  at  certain  maximum 
and  minimum  prices  prescribed  by  Government.  The  minimum  limit 
was  intended  to  prevent  the  contractor  lowering  the  "price  to  such' 
an  extent  as  to  unduly  extend  consumption,  and  the  maximum'  limit 
to  prevent  his  running  np  the  price  so  high  in  particular  localities  as 
to  cause  hardship  to  the  drinking  classes  and  drive  them  to  illicit 
practices  in  obtaining  supplies  of  liquor.  The  minimum  prices  were 


fixed  in  sucli  a  manner  as  to  leave  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  contractor 
after  paying  the  duty  and  defraying  the  cost  of  liquor,  of  distillation, 
of  establishments,  of  remuneration  to  vendors,  &c.,  according  to  an 
assumed  standard,  and  the  maximum  prices  were  fixed  somewhat 
higher  so  as  to  leave  a  margin  for  the  contractor  to  enable  him  to 
adapt  prices  to  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  different  parts  of  his 

11.  The  concentration  of  distillation  and  the  introduction  of  the 
guaranteed  revenue  system,  as  the  system  above  described  was  called, 
was  easy  in  all  districts  in  which  jaggery  spirit  was  consumed,  and  it 
was  extended  in  1875  and  1878  to  all  the  districts  of  the  Presidency 
excepting  those  mentioned  in  paragraph  7  as  districts  in  which  toddy 
spirit  is  chiefly  drunk.  In  the  inland  taluks  of  the  Vizagapatam  dis¬ 
trict  in  which  mowha  spirit  is  drunk,  the  excise  system  was  introduced 
in  1875,  but  was  withdrawn  in  1878  as  it  did  not  work  well  there. 

12.  The  guaranteed  revenue  system  (which  is  still  retained  in 
Bombay)  was  in  force  until  1884-85,  when  the  abk&ri  arrangements 
were  again  completely  remodelled  with  reference  to  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Abk&ri  Committee,  which  was  appointed  by  Government 
in  1884.  It  was  found  that  this  system  had  done  its  work  in  the  way 
of  introducing  and  familiarizing  native  distillers  with  improved 
methods  and  appliances  in  the  manufacture  of  spirit,  but  was  operat¬ 
ing  prejudicially  to  sound  abk&ri  administration  in  other  respects. 
Its  failure  was  mainly  attributable  to  three  causes,  viz.,  first ,  the  large 
size  of  the  farms  generally  comprising  entire  districts,  which  shut  out 
all  hut  the  largest  capitalists  from  the  competition  for  the  contracts, 
and  enabled  a  few  rich  European  firms  to  combine  to  keep  down  the 
bids  for  the  guaranteed  revenue,  and  to  make  nndnly  large  profits 
from  the  more  easily  managed  portions  of  the  farms,  neglecting 
altogether  the  outlying  parts;  secondly,  the  realization  of  the  revenue 
wholly  in  the  shape  of  a  uniform  fixed  duty  throughout  the  farms 
without  regard  to  the  often  widely  varying  conditions  of  the  tracts 
comprised  within  them,  and  the  artificial  regulations  imposed  hy 
Government  as  regards  retail  prices  of  liquor,  which,  as  already 
observed,  were  based  on  hypothetical  data  as  regards  cost  of  liquor 
and  other  items  liable  to  considerable  fluctuations  in  different  tracts 
of  country  and  from  year  to  year ;  and,  thirdly,  the  entrusting  to  the 
contractors  the  duty  of  maintaining  sufficient  establishments  for  the 
prevention  of  illicit  distillation,  while  at  the  same  time  no  police 
powers  were  or  oonld  be  conceded  to  these  establishments  which  were 
not  under  official  control  and  discipline.  The  large  monopolists  had 
very  generally  neglected  to  maintain  the  establishments  they  were 
bound  to  employ  or  to  provide  adequate  facilities  for  the  supply  of 
liquor  to  the  more  difficult  and  less  accessible  portions  of  their  farms  ; 
they  had  closed  large  numbers  of  shops  previously  existing,  and  in 
the'remaining  shops  they  had  out  down  the  allowance  of  the  retailers 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  drive  them  to  seek  their  remuneration  in 
illicit  practices,  such  as  giving  short  measure,  dilution,  &c- ;  and  hy 
charging  the  maximum  prices  in  the  populous  portions  of  the  farms 
and  spending  as  little  as  possible  on  their  management,  they  had 
reaped  enormous  profits,  a  very  considerable  portion  of  which  should, 
under  proper  arrangements,  have  come  to  Government  in  the  shape 


of  taxation.  The  result  was  n  considerable  decline  in  the  revenue, 
while  at  the  same  time  there  was  reason  to  suppose  that  the  real  con¬ 
sumption  had.  increased  and  not  decreased. 

13.  The  object  of  the  reforms  initiated  in  1884  was  to  provide  a 
remedy  for  those  evils.  To  ensure  sufficient  personal  attention  being 
paid  by  the  renters  to  all  parts  of  the  farms  and  to  admit  of  the  smaller 
capitalists  with  local  knowledge  competing  for  them,  the  size  of  the 
farms  had  to  bo  reduced ;  but  as  it  would,  at  the  same  time,  have  been 
distinctly  a  retrograde  step  to  allow  small  renters  to  establish  stills  of 
their  own  for  the  supply  of  tracts  served  by  central  distilleries,  the 
expedient  was  adopted  of  separating  the  privileges  of  manufacture  and 
sale,  which  had  hitherto  been  leased  out  conjointly.  As  regards  the 
former,  the  policy  has  been  to  leave  the  manufacture  and  supply  of 
spirits  to  licensed  vendors  “free”  wherever  possible,  that  is  to  say,  to 
make  it  cease  to  be  a  monopoly  and  to  permit  any  one,  who  chooses 
to  embark  in  the  business  of  distillation,  to  obtain  a  license  to  work  a 
distillery  and  to  sell  the  liquor  manufactured  to  licensed  vendors  at 
prices  mutually  agreed  upon  between  them  from  time  to  time  and  not 
fixed  by  Government.  The  existence  of  sufficient  competition  between 
distillers  being  essential  to  the  success  of  this  scheme,  it  was  experi¬ 
mentally  tried  at  first  in  a  limited  number  of  localities,  and  being  found 
to  answer  was  extended  to  all  the  districts  brought  under  the  excise 
system  with  the  exception  of  a  few  special  tracts  where,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  railway  communications  or  other  causes,  the  privilege  of 
manufacture  is  still,  for  tho  present,  granted  as  a  monopoly.  The 
principal  advantages  of  the  “free  supply"”  system,  as  it  is  called,  are 
that  it  affords  encouragement  to  distillers  to  lay  out  capital  in  the 
adoption  of  the  most  recent  improvements  in  the  methods  of  manufac¬ 
ture,  without  the  fear,  so  long  as  they  comply  with  excise  regulations, 
of  having  the  right  of  distillation  taken  out  of  their  hands  after  any 
definite  period,  as  would  be  the  case  when  the  privilege  is  granted  as  a 
monopoly  ;  that  by  reducing  the  cost  of  liquor,  it  increases  the  margin 
left  for  the  Government  taxation  out  of  the  price  realizable  from  the 
consumers,  and  that  it  enables  „  licensed  vendors  to  exercise  some 
choice  as  to  the  distillers  from  whom  they  can  purchase  their  liquor, 
and  thus  to  adapt  the  liquor  supplied  by  them  to  some  extent  to  tho 
tastes  of  the  consumers.  The  duty  of  maintaining  preventive  estab¬ 
lishments  has  been  undertaken  by  Government.  The  realizable 
taxation  varies,  as  already  pointed  out,  iu  different  parts  of  the  country, 
depending  as  it  does  on  the  habits  of  the  people,  the  price  which,  they 
can  pay  and  the  facility  with  which  illicit  liquor  can  be  made  with 
impunity ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  the  highest  duty  that  it  is  possible  to 
get  in  different  localities,  the  taxation  was  divided  into  two  portions; 
the  first  being  the  still-head  duty  payable  when  the  liquor  leaves  the 
distilleries  and  fixed  at  rates  sufficiently  low  to  enable  the  renters  of  '.' 
the  vend  farms  to  suppress  the  sale  of  illicit  liqnor  where  necessary, 
and  the  second  being  the  lump  sums  paid  for  the  privilege  of  sale  by 
the  vond-farmers  and  determined  by  public  competition.  By  these 
arrangements  the  total  taxation  leviable  in  different  places  is  intended 
to  adapt  itself  to  their  varying  circumstances  by  a  natural  process ; 
and  when,  by  the  combined  action  of  the  preventive  establishments 
maintained  by  Government  and  of  the  renters  working  in  their'  own 
interest  to  displace  illicit  by  licit  consumption,  unhampered  by  artificial 


restrictions  as  regards  maximum  and  minimum  prices,  illicit  dealings 
m  liquor  have  been  suppressed,  it  is  expected  that  the  way  will  be 
clear  for  equalizing  the  still-head  duty  throughout  the  country  and 
levelling  it  up  to  the  import  rate;  in  other  words,  increasing  the 
fixed  and  decreasing  the  variable  portion  of  the  total  taxation.  The 
intention  is  eventually  to  dispense  altogether  with  middlemen,  with 
monopoly  privileges  for  the  sale  of  liquor  also  and  to  make  the  taxation 
consist  of  the  still-head  duty  and  shop  rents.  This  plan  has  been 
adopted  in  towns,  but  as  it  is  not  possible  to  abolish  middlemen  all  at 
once  in  rural  tracts,  the  size  of  the  vend  farms  has  been  gradually 
reduced  in  view  to  middlemen  being  finally  got  rid  of. 

1 4.  Since  1884  very  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  improved  excise  system 
Aren  in  Population.  into  force  throughout  the  Pre- 

Tvncts  imder  the  ^  sideucy  ;  it  was  of  course  intro- 

Etcise  system  ...  106,000  28,425,000  duced  at  once  into  the  districts 

Tracts  in  which  the  '  in  which  the  guaranteed  reve- 

oicVrotf nUe ”  System  was  force  ;  it 

duced”  from  1st  April  was  also  extended  to  the  Eurnool 

“f'.'-f  .  4,000  473,000  district  with  the  exception  of  the 

- - Cumbam  and  M&rk&rmr  taluks 

Total  ...  110,000  25,898,000  in  188g  gg  .  to  t;he  taluks 

of  the  Kistna  district  in  1886 ; 
to  the  five  Municipal  towns  of  the  Malabar  district  in  1886-87  ;  to  the 
inland  taluks  of  the  Yizagapatam  district  and  into  the  Mangalore  taluk 
of  the  South  Canara  district  and  into  the  taluks  of  Chirakal,  Kottayam, 
Calicut  and  P&lghat  of  the  Malabar  district  in  1888-89.  It  is  under 
contemplation  to  introduce  it  into  Cumbum  and  M&rkApur  talnks  of 
the  Eurnool  district  and  Gudivada,  Vissanapet  and  Nnzvid  taluks  of 
the  Kistna,  district  from  next  April.  Within  the  next  two  or  three 
years  it  will  probably  be  in  force  in  all  parts  of  the  Presidency 
excepting,  of  course,  the  Agency  tracts.  The  difficulty  has  hitherto 
been  to  devise  arrangements  under  which  the  excise  system  can  he 
worked  in  districts  in  which  toddy  spirit  is  consumed.  In  these  districts 
*  distillation  is  practised  by  almost  every  toddy-drawer  and  its  suppres¬ 
sion  requires  large  preventive  establishments.  Toddy  required  for 
distillation  is,  moreover,  expensive  to  carry  long  distances  and  gets 
spoilt  if  kept  long.  The  plan  introduced  into  the  taluks  of  the  Mala¬ 
bar  district  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Gralton  may,  however,  be  consi¬ 
dered  to  have  solved  the  problem.  The  plan  is  to  establish  distilleries 
in  central  localities,  where  palm-trees  are  abundant,  and  to  permit  the 
distiller  to  work  subsidiary  stills  in  the  vicinity,  from  which  weak 
spirits  could  he  passed  by  the  distillery  officer  to  the  central  distillery 
ior  redistillation.  Centralization  of  distillation  of  toddy  spirit  necessi¬ 
tates  the  employment  of  strong  preventive  establishments  and  it  is 
found  convenient  to  work  it  in  connection  with  the  tree-tax  system  (to 
he  noticed  in  connection  with  toddy  arrangements)  which  likewise 
requires  strong  establishments  to  work  it. 

15.  The  number  of  distilleries  in  the  tracts  under  the  excise  system 
is  20,  of  which  17  are  worked  under  the  “  free  supply  ”  and  3  under 
the  “  monopoly  supply  ”  system.  In  all  these  distilleries  spirit  is 
manufactured  by  the  method  of  continuous  “  close  distillation.”  It 
was  at  one  time  feared  that  Messrs.  Parry  and  Company,  whe  work  a 


largo  distillery  nt,  Nellikuppnm  in  Hit?  South  Areot  district  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  their  sugar  factory  there  and  manufacture  spirit  cheaply  from 
molasses,  would  bo  able  under  the  “  free  supply  "  system  to  establish 
a  practical  monopoly  and  then  enhance  the  price  of  liquor  unduly  and 
thus  diminish  the  margin  left  out  of  the  retail  price  for  the  Government- 
dnty.  ISxperionco  has,  however,  since  shown  that  there  is^keert  com¬ 
petition  among  distillers  for  tho  custom  of  licensed  vendors  in  “free 
supply  ”  areas  and  that  tho  danger  apprehended  is  not  likely  to  arise. . 

10.  There  corn  bo  no  doubt  that  since  ]  883-84  both  the  duty  real¬ 
ized  and  the  price  of  liquor  in  excise  districts  have  increased.  Tho  aver¬ 
age  duty  for  the  districts  in  which  the  excise  system  was  in  force  in 
1883-84  was  Its.  3-2-6  per  gallon  of  proof  strength,  ft)  1887-88  the 
duty  realized  in  the  samo  districts  was  Jte.  4-8-3  por  gallon,  of  which 
Rs.  2-13-10  represented  the  duty  levied  at  the  still-head  and  Us.  1-10-5 
the  incidence  per  gallon  of  the  rents  paid  by  vend  farmers  and  shop¬ 
keepers  for  the  privilege  of  sale.  The  highest  excise  duty  leviable 
under  law  is  Rs.  5  per  proof  gallon.  Por  the  current  year  the  still- 
head  duty  has  been  enhanced"  considerably  in  several  districts  and 
therefore  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  taxation  will  be  realized  in  tho 
shape  of  still-head  duty  than  in  1887-88. 

17.  To  determine  tho  effect  of  the  excise  system  on  consumption 
of  liquor,  the  circumstances  of  the  several  districts  must  be  separately 
examined.  The  following  are  the  facts  connected  with  each  district 

Ganjam,  exclusive  of  Agency  tracts. — The  consumption  in  1875-76 
was  38,840  proof  gallons,  in  1883-84  it  had  increased  to  41,836 
gallons.  Since  then  it  has  been  rapidly  diminishing :  in  1886-87  it 
was  24,579  gallons;  1887-88,  24,170  gallons;  and  in  1888-89,  24,044 
gallons.  Tho  duty  per  proof  gallon  which  was  Rs.  1-15-0  had  in¬ 
creased  to  Rs.  3-11-9  in  1887-88  and  to  Rs.  3-6-4  in  1888-89. 

Visagiipatom,  exclusive  of  Agency  tracts. — The  consumption  in  tho 
coast  taluks  of  tho  district  was  16.905  gallons  in  1875-76,  11,227 
gallons  in  1883-84,  26,479  gallons  in  1886-87  and  29,133  gallons  in 

1887- 88.  The  increase  in  these  tel  u.ka  in  the  later  years  is  entirely  < 
due  to  the  stoppage  of  smuggling  from  the  inland  taluks  where  liquor 
was  sold  cheaply  by  the  contractors  under  the  renting  system.  Under, 
the  old  law  the  transport  of  spirit  in  quantities  not  exceeding  one 
quart  was  permissible  and  considerable  quantities  were  thus  trans¬ 
ported  from  the  rented  to  tho  excise  taluks  with  a  view  to  evade 
the  higher  duly  leviable  in  the  latter.  The  AbkAri  Act  of  1886  has 
enabled  Government  to  put  a  stop  to  this  practice  by  prohibiting  the 
transport  of  liquor  in  however  small  quantities  from  the  rented  to 
the  excise  tract.  The  excise  system  having  been  introduced  into  the 
interior  taluks  also  from  1888-89,  the  consumption  for  the  whole 
district  has  declined  from  68,472  gallons  iu  1887-88  to  36,323  in 

1888- 89.  The  duty  realized  in  1887-88  and  1888-89  was  Rs.  3-4-10 
and  Rs.  5-7-1,  respectively,  per  proof  gallon'  against  Rs.  2-10-0  in 
1875-76. 

GoMvari.— No  reliable  statistics  of  consumption  are  available  for 
this  district  which  lias  not  yet  been  brought,  under  the  excise  system. 
In  this  as  in  other  tracts  in  which  the  out-still  system  is  retained  the 
consumption  is  very  large,  being  80  proof  gallons' per  1,000  of  the 


population)  a  rate  nearly  double  of  tbat  iu  excise  tracts.  There  is 
nothing  to  show  that  consumption  has  increased  since  1875-76.  When 
the  arrangements  for  concentrating  distillation  of  toddy  spirit  are 
introduced  in  thi3  district,  there  will  be  an  enormous  decrease  in 
consumption.  Mr.  Bliss  has  been  directed  to  visit  the  Northern 
districts  and  submit  proposals  for  placing  the  Abk&ri  administration 
there  on  an  improved  footing,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  done  at  an 
early  date. 

Kistna. — The  excise  system  was  introduced  into  the  upland  taluks 
of  this  district  only  in  1886-87  and  reliable  statistics  of  consumption 
for  previous  years  are  not  available.  The  consumption  in  1887-88 
was  very  high,  141  gallons  per  1,000  of  the  population,  but  it  must 
have  been  much  higher  under  the  out-still  system.  A.  reduction  in 
the  consumption  should  be  brought  about  by  a  gradual  enhancement 
of  the  still-head  duty  in  this  district.  Since  1888-89  the  duty  hat 
been  raised  from  Rs.  1-1-2  to  Rs.  1-14-0  per  gallon  London  proof.  As 
the  upland  taluks  of  this  district  are  surrounded  by  tracts  m  which  the 
renting  system  is  still  maintained,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent 
smuggling,  that  the  duty  should  not  be  fixed  very  high  at  the  outset, 
but  when  the  coast  taluks  are  also  brought  under  the  excise  system, 
as  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  shortly  be,  the  duty  can  be  considerably 
enhanced. 


Nellore. — In  1875-76  the  consumption  was  27,403  proof  gallons ; 
it  lias  been  gradually  increasing  since  1883-84;  in  that  yea r  it  was 
38,859  gallons,  in  1886-87,  39,813  gallons,  and  m  1887-88,  42,106 
gallons.  In  1888-89,  however,  it  went  down  to  39,240  gallons.  Ihe 
increase,  as  cdtnpared  with  the  earlier  years  is  due  to  the  suppres- 
'  sion  of  illicit  distillation  and  smuggling,  which  is  known  to  have  been 
prevalent  chiefly  in  the  zemmaan 
Gallon  per  head  p0rfcions,  and  this  is  shown  by  the 
»  North  Arcot  ,°  °  P°50  ** 10n  fact  that  the  consumption  per  head 

Cuddapah  ..  -42  of  the  population*  in  this  district 

Kurnoo!  ..  ..  "58  js  mnoh  lower  than  in  the  adjacent 

Noll  ore  ..  ..  '  districts.  The  duty,  which  jvas 

Bs.  2-3-9  per  proof  gallon  in  1875-76,  amounted  to  Bs.  4-9-1  in  1887-88 
and  to  Bs.  4-6-6  in  1888-89. 

Cuddapah. — The  excise  system  was  introduced  into  this  district  in 
1878.  The  consumption  under  renting  system  in  1875-76  was  reported 
at  66,848  gallons.  In  1878-79,  the  year  after  the  famine  during  which 
this  district  had  suffered  very  severely  and  lost  more  then  one-fifth 
of  its  population,  the  consumption  was  41,172  proof  gallons,  hince 
then  the  consumption  has  been  50,205  gallons  in  1883-84,  43,614  m 
1886-87,  46,703  in  1887-88  and  47,541  in  1888-89.  The  duty  has 
risen  from  Bs.  3-1-2  per  gallon  in  1878-79  to  Bs.  5-1-2  m  1887-88  and 
Rs.  4-14-9  in  1888-89. 


Bellary  Cantonment.— In  1875-76,  the  consumption  was  33  460 
gallons.  In  1883-84  it  had  increased  to  46,164  gallons  ;  m  1886-b/  it 
fell  to  37,531  gallons  ;  it  rose  in  1887-88  to  42,685  owing  to  favorable 
season  and  fell  again  to  38,487  gallons  in  1888-89.  The  duty  per 
gallon  has  risen  from  Bs.  3-13-6  in  1875-76  to  Bs.  5-8-11  m  I881-88 


fluctuates 


and  Its.  5-0-1  in  1888-89.  The  consumption  in  this  town 
with  the  strength  ol  the  garrison. 

Bella);/  i.UsfaiU,  ettebunw  of  thn  Cantonment,  and -Anmtapur  dis- 
/r(cf.  TJie  excise  system  was  introduced  into  these  districts  in  1878-79. 

If  the  consumption  reported  under  the  renting  system  in  1873-70  can  - 
be  relied  on,  it  must  have  been  very  high — 119,375  proof  gallons.  In 
1883-84,  or  5  years  after  tho  famine  in  which  these  districts  severely 
suffered,  tho  consumption  was  58,015  gallons;  in  188fi-87,  48,637  . 
gallons;  in  1887-88.  68,179  gallons:  and  in  1888-89,  50,990  tralloas. 
The  duty  realized  in  1888-89  amounted  to  Rs  t  11  $  pU  gallon  iu 
tho  Bellary  district  including  the  cantonment  ana  to  its.  4-4-5  in  the 
Annntspnr  district. 

Kurnool  District. — In  the  taluks  west  of  Nalkmalai  hills  tho  excise 
system  was  introduced  iu  1886-86.  The  consumption  has  been  as 
follows  1885-86,  36,438  gnllons;  1880-87,  41,282  gallons:  1887-88, 
38,798:  and  1888-89,  28,022.  The  high  consumption  in  1888-87 
appears  to  have  been  due  to  tho  \ a.rg'e  numbers  of  laborers  employed 
on  railway  works  which  have  since  been  completed.  Tlic  dutv  realized 
in  1888-89  was  Rs.  4-14-9  per  gallon,  "  ' 

Madras  Town!.— The  consumption  of  Puttai  and  Colombo  arrack 
within  the  Municipal  limits  in  1876-70  was  114,402  gallons.  In 
1877-78,  when  the  famine  was  at  its  height,  the  consumption  rose  to 
127,101  gallons  owing  to  tho  activity  of  the  grain  trade.  In  1888-84 
it  was  126,628  gallons.  In  1887-88  the  consumption  rose  to  1 36,678 
gallons  owing  to  the  strike  among  toddy-drawers  during" a  portion  of 
the  year  and  consequent  increase  m  tho'  sales  of  arrack,'  In  1888-89  . 
consumption  fell  to  129,802  gallons,  » 

Chingleput  District. —  The  consumption  in  the  Chinglepnt  district  * 
was  in  1888-89;  67,483  against  57,796  gallons  in  1375-76. 

North  Arcot. — The  consumption  in  this  district  has  been  as' 
follows:— 90,766  gallons  in  1875-76;  76,647  in  1883-84;  91,157 
gallons  in  1887-88 ;  and  91,323  gallons  in  1 888-89.  The  duty  realized 
has  risen  from  Es.  3-3-3  per  gallon,  London  proof,  in  1875-76,  to 
Rs.  5  per  gallon  in  1888-89. 

South  Arcot. — Tho  consumption  in  this  district  has  been  60,437 
gallons  in  1875-76;  56,514  gallons  in  1883-84;  74,981  gallons  in 
1886-87;  80,670  gallons  in  1887-88;  and  95,740  gallons  in  1888-89. 
The  rapid  increase  in  the  later  years  is  entirely  due  to  the  employment 
of  preventive  establishments  and  other  arrangements  made  with  a  view 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  smuggling  of  liquor  which  for  several  years  past 
was  going  on  from  the  French  territory  of  Pondicherry  into  the 
adjoining  taluks  of  the  South  Arcot  district.  In  fact  the  French 
Government  was  deriving  a  large  revenue  from  consumption  of  liquor 
in  British  territory.  The  French  and  British  villages  are  so  interlaced 
with  one  another  that  a  large  population  in  the  British  taluks  were 
drinking ^ French  liquor  which  was  sold  at  much  lower  prices  than  the 
British  liquor.  Partly  owing  to  a  rise  in  the  price  of  French  spirit 
and  partly  owing  to  tall  in  the  price  of  spirit  sold  in  shops  within  ” 
British  territory,  the  latter  spirit  is  now  enabled  to  compete '  with  the 
former,  and  much  of  the  revenue  which  the  French  Government  was 
illegitimately  making  from  consumption  in  British  territory  now  finds  " 


its  way,  as  it  ought  to,  into  the  British  treasury.  The  price*  of 
•  Price  per  British  liquor  consumed  is,  how- 

gallon  of  30°  ever,  higher  than  the  French  liquor 
under-proof,  consumed  Before,  and  there  is  no 
es.  a.  p.  reason  to  think  that  actual  con- 
*  In  shops'1  onThe  Britisii  2  6  6  sumption  has  really  increased.  The 

side  of  the  frontier  ...  2  4  o  rate  of  consumption  in  the  South 

Arcot  district  (53  gallons  per  1,000 
of  the  population)  is  about  the  same  as  that  in  the  adjoining  district  of 
North  Arcot  (50  gallons  per  1,000  of  the  population),  the  conditions 
of  which  are  similar  to  those  of  the  former.  The  French  G-overnment 
are  getting  alarmed  at  the  diminution  of  the  revenue  they  have  been 
deriving  for  several  years  and  are  thinking  of  imposing  a  high  duty 
on  country  spirits  as  well  as  on  imported  brandies.  If  they  do  this, 
they  will  be  benefiting  their  revenue  and  placing  a  check  on  the 
enormous  consumption  of  liquors  within  their  territory — a  consumption 
which  is  little  less  than  a  scandal  and  has  no  parallel  in  any  portion  of 
the  British  territory.  Until  they  see  the  wisdom  of  this  policy  the 
British  frontier  taluks  must  suffer  as  regards  abkdri  administration  by 
the  proximity  of  the  French  territory.  Negotiation  with  the  French 
Government  for  an  assimilation  of  the  systems  of  abk&ri  administration 
in  their  territory  with  that  in  force  in  British  territory  was  tried  before 
but  it  led  to  no  result,  as  the  French  Government  returned  evasive 
answers,  being  apparently  loath  to  give  up  the  revenue  they  were 
deriving  from  British  consumption.  Now  that  it  has  been  shown 
to  them  that  they  can  no  longer  rely  on  this  revenue,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  see  that,  by  working  the  abk&ri  administration  on  sound 
principles,  they  can  improve  the  revenue,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
promote  the  interests  of  sobriety  and  morality. 

Tcmjore. — The  consumption  in  this  district  has  been  as  follows  : — 
1875-76,  36,564  gallons;  1883-84,  33,875  gallons;  1887-88,  37,045 
gallons  ;  and  1888-89,  39,100  gallons.  Much  arrack  is  uot  drunk  in 
this  district,  the  favorite  drink  of  the  lower  classes  being  toddy.  The 
rate  of  consumption  of  arrack  per  head  of  the  population  is  about 
one-third  of  that  of  the  adjoining  district  of  South  Arcot.  The  duty 
realized  in  1888-89  was  Bs.  3-11-0  per  gallon  against  Rs.  2-13-9  in 
1875-76. 

Trichinopoly. — The  consumption  has  been — 1875-76,  39,092  gal¬ 
lons  ;  1883-84,  36,314  gallons;  1887-88,  32,157  gallons;  1888-89, 
35,282  gallons.  .The  duty  realized  has  risen  from  Rs.  2-12-11  in 
1875-76  to  Es.  4-3-8  in  1888-89. 

Madura. — In  1875-76,  when  the  abk&ri  revenue  of  this  district  was 
managed  under  the  renting  system,  the  consumption  of  arrack  was 
reported  to  have  been  75,003  gallons.  In  1883-84  the  consumption 
under  the  excise  system  was  46,742  gallons;  in  1887-88,  42,477  gal¬ 
lons;  and  in  1888-89,  48,225  gallons.  The  rate  of  consumption  per 
head  of  the  population  is  less  than  that  in  the  northern  districts  and 
there  is  considerable  smuggling  and  illicit  distillation  in  the  zemindari 
portions.  The  increase  in  consumption  in  1888-89  appears  to  be  due 
to  large  numbers  of  laborers  employed  on  the  works  connected  with 
the  Periydr  project.  The  duty  realized  in  1888-89  was  Rs.  4-5-1  per 
gallon. 


Timicvdly.—h)  tlii*.  district  also,  the  arrack  revenue  was  managed 
under  the  renting  system  in  1875-76,  when  the  consumption  of  arrack 
vras  reported  by  the  renters  to  have  been  73,704  gallons.  In  1883-84 
the  consumption  was  36,462  gallons;  in  1887-88,  21,738  gallons;  and 
jn,  1888-80,  26,506  gallons.  The  rata  of  consumption  of  arrack’ in 
this  district  is  the  lowest  in  tho  Presidency.  The  duty  realized  in 
1888-80  was  Its.  8-15-4  per  gallon. 

Coimbatore.—' Tho  consumption  in  this  district  has  been  as  fol¬ 
lows  r— 1875-76,  59,944  gallons  •  1883-84,  47,504  gallons;  1887-88, 
38,183  gallons;  and  1888-89,  46,148  gallons.  Tho  duty  realized  ha* 
risen  from  Rr.  2-9-10  per  gallon  in  1875-70  to  Its.  4-15-5  in  1888-89. 

Nilgirin. — In  this  district  the  consumption  of  arrack  has  been  as 
follows:— 1875-76,  23,255  gallons;  1883-84,  37,217  gallons ;  1887-88, 
36,212  gallons;  1888-89,  31,918  gallons.  The  consumption  in 
.  1883-84  was  considerably  in  excess 

Tmn”  Tmi!3  of that  111 5 ?76'76> ,bttt  the *  pHnci- 
*  Ootacnnmnd  ...  0,988 '  12,33s’  Pa*  towns  in  the  district  have  been 

Ooonoor  ...  2,498  4,778  growing  of  late  years.  It  is  also 

understood  that,  as  the  cultivation 
of  poppy,  which  was  carried  on  to  some  extent  by  the  Badagas,  was 
suppressed  when  the  Opium  Act  was  introduced  in  1880,  they  have 
token  to  drinking  liquors.  Since  1883-84,  however,  there  has  been 
a  decline  in  the  consumption  of  country  spirits.  The  duty  realized  has 
.  risen  from  Rs.  3-6-11  per  gallon  in  1876-76  to  Es.  6-0-8  in  1888-89. 

Salem. — Tho  consumption  in  this  district  has  been— 1875-76, 
76,187  gallons;  1883-84,  53,000  gallons;  1887-88,  54,171  gallons; 
1888-89,  52,236  gallons.  The  duty  has  risen  from  Es,  3-9-3  per 
gallon  in  1875-76  to  Es.  4-10-1  in  1888-89. 


Malabar  and  South  Oanara..—ln  Malabar,  except  in  the  Wynaad, 
the  excise  system  was  only  recently  introduced  into  some  of  the  taluks! 
In  South  Canara  the  excise  system  has  been  introduced  onlv  into  one 
taluk.  The  introduction  of  the  excise  system  by  raising  the  price  of 
liquor  has  undoubtedly  tended  to  check  consumption,  but  reliable 
statistics  are  3iot  available  for  previous  years. 


-18.  Prom  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  (i)  that  the  "excise” 
system  has  been  introduced  since  1875-76  into  the  grenter  portion  of 
the  Presidency  as  rapidly  as  circumstances  permitted ;  (ii)  that  the 
effect  of  the  introduction  has  been  to  increase  the  taxation  and  with  it 
the  price  of  country  spirits  and  to  diminish  the  consumption  much 
below  what  it  was  under  the  old  renting  system  ;  (iii)  that  in  most  of 
•  the  "  excise  ”  districts  the  consumption  'in  1888-89  was  very  much 
■less  than  in  1875-76  with  the  exception  of  South  Aroot  and  the 
■Nilgiris  ;  (iv)  that  in  South  Arcot-  the  increase  is  due  to  the  measures 
taken  for  enabling  liquor  in  .British  shops  to  compete  with  and  displace 
the  cheap  liquor  sold  in  French  shops  and  which  was  chiefly  consumed 
in  the  taluks  on  the  frontier  of  the  Pondicherry  territory,  and  that  it 
does  not  indicate  any  increase  in  drunkenness ;  (v)  that  the  increase 
in  the  Nilgiri  district  is  more  than  accounted  for  by  the  increase  in 
the  population ;  and  (vi)  that  in  the  Madras  town,  where  it  might  be 
expected  that  consumption  would  have  increased  considerably  owing 
to  increase  of  population  and  other  causes,  the  consumption  in  1888-8$ 


as  compared  with  that  in  1875-76,  shows  only  a  slight  increase.  As 
regards  the  increase  in  consumption  in  1888-89  observable  in  a  few 
districts,  as  compared  with  that  in  1888-84,  it  should  be  remembered 
(i)  that  since  then  most  portions  of  the  Presidency  have  had  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  very  good  seasons  and  the  Presidency  has  rapidly  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  famine  of  1876-78  ;  and  (ii)  that,  since  1886, 
the  amendment  of  the  Abkdri  law  giving  power  to  prohibit  transport 
of  liquor  from  Native  States,  &c.,  even  in  quantities  not  exceeding  a 
quart  and  the  preventive  establishments  employed'  by  Government 
have  rendered  it  possible  to  displace  illicit  by  licit  consumption. 

1 9.  The  above  remarks  refer  to  “  country  spirits,”  by  which  term 
is  to  be  understood  spirits  manufactured  in  this  country  and  on  which 
the  duty  levied  is  below  the  rate  prescribed  by  the  customs  tariff  for 
imported  liquors  and  which  under  present  law  is  Es.  5  per  gallon  of 
London  proof  strength  and  in  proportion  to  strength  for  spirits  of 
other  strengths.  Spirit  manufactured  in  this  country  and  taxed  at 
the  tariff  rate  is  treated  in  all  respects  as  imported  spirit  and  permitted 
to  be  sold  in  the  same  shops  as  the  latter.  The  object  is  eventually 
to  assimilate  the  duty  on  the  so-called  “  country  spirit  ”  to  that  on 
foreign  spirits,  that  is  to  say,  to  abolish  the  distinction  between 
"  country  spirit  ”  and  “  foreign  spirit,”  which  is  based  simply  on  the 
rate  of  duty  levied  and  not  on  the  methods  of  manufacture.  The  so- 
called  “  country  spirit  ”  is  in  most  distilleries  manufactured  by  Euro¬ 
pean  process  and  is  really  rum  and  it'  is  taxed  at  lower  rates  than  the 
tariff  rate,  because  it  is  believed  that,  if  the  duty  were  levied  at  the 
latter  rate,  considerable  inducement  would  be  offered  to  illicit  distil¬ 
lation  and  smuggling.  In  the  case  of  the  Madras  town  and  the  Nilgiri 
district,  it  is  possible  now  to  raise  the  duty  on  country  spirit  to 
the  tariff  rate  and  abolish  the  distinction  between  "  country  ”  and 
"  foreign  ”  liquors  and  this  question  is  now  under  consideration. 

20.  Foreign  liquors . — Liquors  classed  as  “  foreign  ”  consist  of  (i) 
imported  spirits,  wines  and  malt  liquors ;  (ii)  spirit  manufactured 
within  the  Presidency  and  excised  at  the  customs  tariff  rate  of  Es.  5 
per  gallon  of  proof  strength ;  and  (iii)  beer  brewed  in  the  country 
and  excised  at  the  tariff  rate  of  one  anna  per  gallon.  Formerly 
licenses*  for  sale  of  “  foreign  liquors  ”  used  to  be  granted  on  payment 
of  fixed  fees,  but  licenses  for  the  sale  of  liquors,  except  in  hotels'  and 
refreshment  rooms,  are  put  up  to  auction  and  the  liquors  subjected  to 
a  heavier  duty  than  before.  There  are  two  breweries  on  the  Nilgiris 
and  the  consumption  of  the  beer  brewed  is  stated  to  be  extending 
among  the  lower  classes  of  natives  at  Ootacamund  and  other  places  on 
the  hills,  where  toddy  is  not  available  and  the  price  of  country  spirit 
is  high. 

21.  Toddy. — The  regulation  of  the  taxation  of  toddy  (fei'inented 
palm  juice)  presents  great  difficulties.  The  levy  of  an  excise  duty  is 
impossible  and  the  only  means  available  for  regulating  the  tax  on  this 
intoxicant" with  some  reference  to  consumption  is  to  impose  a  tax  on 
each  palm  tree  tapped,  the  rate  of  tax  being  based  on  au  estimate  of 
the  average  production  of  the  several  descriptions  of  toddy-producing 
trees.  The  tree-tax  to  some  extent  performs  the  function ‘of  an 
excise  duty  and  enables  Government  to  form  some  judgment  as  to 
increase  or  decrease  in  consumption  from  the  number  of  trees  tapped 


and  to.  enhance  the  tax  wherever  it  is  found  that  consumption  it 
increasing.  The  idea  was  borrowed  from  Bombay,  but  in  working  it 
care  has  been  taken  hero  to  avoid  the  mistake  which  was  committed  in 
that  Presidency  of  attempting  to  levy  the  duty  not  only  on  raw  toddy 
but  also  on  toddy  spirit  by  means  of  the  tree-tax.  This  necessitated 
the  imposition  of  the  tree-tax  at  rales  so  high  {Rs.  IS  annually  per 
cocoanut  tree)  that  they  had  the  effect  of  suppressing  the  consumption 
oi  raw  toddy  altogether  and  compelling  classes  of  the  population 
accustomed  to  this  beverage  to  drink  spirit. ,  The  correct  principle 
for  working  the  tree-tax  was  stated  by  Mr.  Gallon  when  Abk&ri 
Commissioner  in  the  following  terms  :  “  Tbo  true  principle  appears 
to  be  that  the  taxation  in  the  form  of  a  tree-tax  should  not  exceed 
what  the  people  can  afford  to  pay  upon  the  beverage,  and  where,  as  in 
some  parts  of  Malabar,  toddy  constitutes  an  article  of  diet  and  is  in 
fact  the  ordinary  morning  meal  of  some  of  the  laboring  classes,  tax¬ 
ation  must  bo  moderate,  or  pucl)  classes  would  be  deprived  of  their 
food.  Shop  rents  serve  to  enhance  the  tax  on  toddy  used  'as  an 
intoxicant  and  when  toddy  is  used  for  distillation  taxation  must  be 
supplemented  by  other  means ;  if  possible  by  a  still-head  duty.”  The 
tree-tax  in  the  portions  of  the  Presidency  in  which  it  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  has  been  worked  strictly  ou  the  lines  above  indicated.  The  tax 
imposed,  excepting  in  the  town  of  Madras,  amounts  to  Rs.  8  per 
'.cocoanut  tree.  The  tree-tax  at  this  rate  is  hardly  equivalent  to  a  duty 
of  one  anna  per  gallon  of  fermented  toddy  which  contains  sometimes 
as  much  as  8  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  When  palm  juice  is  drawn  in 
vessels  coated  with  lime,  fermentation  is  prevented  and  the  .toddy, 
thus  drawn  is  used  either  for  food  or  for  the  manufacture  of  crude 
sugar.  This  description  of  toddy  is  not  taxed.  In  the  Madras  town 
the  tree-tax  is  at  the  rate  of  Rs.  6  per  cocoanut  tree.  This  rate  is  not 
an  unduly  heavy  one  for  the  town  of  Madras/  where  considerable 
quantities  of  toddy  are  drunk  for  purposes  of  intoxication,  and  it  is 
desirable  to  check  consumption  by  raising  the  price  of  toddy.  tThe 
tax  was  originally  at  the  rate  of  Rs.  3  per  tree  and.  subsequently 
enhanced  to  Rs.  4-8-0 ;  this  enhancement  did  not  cause  any  rise  in  the 
price  of  the  beverage,  but  only  reduced  the  profits  oi’  the  toddy 
drawers.  It  has,  therefore,  been  shill  further  enhanced  to  Rs!  6  per 
annum  during  the  current  year  in  the  town  of  Madras.  It  is  felioved 
that  the  increase  in  the  duty  levied  on  country  spirit  and  consequent 
enhancement  of  its  price  have  tended  to  increase  the  consumption  of 
toddy  and  that  this  tendency  requires  (o  be  checked  to  some  extent. 
The  tree-tax  system,  which  is  the  only  satisfactory  system  for  taxing 
toddy  on  sound  principles,  is  being  gradually  introduced.  It  has  now- 
worked  well  in  the  portions  of  the  Presidency  in  which  it  is  in  force 
and  its  extension  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Presidency  ,is  only  a 
question  of  time.  It  requires  considerable  establishments  for  marking 
the  trees  on  which  the  tax  is  to  be  levied,  and  as  the  organization  of 
the  establishments  entails  considerable  labour  on  the  Abk6ri  depart¬ 
ment  the  work  has  to  be  done  gradually.  In  the  tracts  in  which  the 
tree-tax  system  is  in  force  the  toddy-shops  are  sold  by  auction  every 
year,  excepting  in  the  Madras  town  and  the  Malabar  district,  where 
fixed  fees  are  levied.  In  South  Canara  a  regular  tree-tax  system  has 
not  been  introduced,  but  the  toddy-drawers  are  granted  licenses  to 
tap  any  number  of  trees,  they  like  on  payment  of  fixed  fees;  the, 
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inexpensive,  is  universally  practised,  Illicit  distillation  carried  on  in  a 
country,  where  the  houses  are  detached  and  situated  «»eh  in  its  own 
garden,  removed  from  observation,  must  of  course  he  difficult  of 
detection  in  the  absence  of  very  strong  preventive  establishments. 
Prior  to  1884-85  under  the  renting  system  unlicensed  sales  Were  very 
common,  the  renters  contenting  themselves  with  levying  a  fee  from 
the  vendors  and  leaving  them  to  do  what  they  liked.  'With  a  view  to 
suppress  this  illicit  traffic  it  was  necessary  that  places  should  ho  freolv 
licensed  and  steps  taken  to  enforce  the  Veq  nice  merits  of  the  law  as 
regards  sales  in  licensed  places  only.  This  ucoonnts  for  the  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  shops  ir,  this  district,  in  recent  years  up  to 
1887-88.  Of  late,  however,  the  tree-tax  and  excise  systems  have  been 
introduced  into  portions  of  the  district  and  large  preventive  establish¬ 
ments  organized  to  detect  and  prevent  illicit  practices.  This  has 
mado  it  possible  to  reduce  tho  number  of  shops  very  much,  the.  reduc¬ 
tion  in  1888-89  amounting  to  no  less  than  2,000.  The.  Collector 
expects  that  there  will  be  a  further  decrease  of  1,000  shops  during  the' 
current  year.  The  regulation  of  the  number  of  shops  has  perhaps 
been  tho  most  vulnerable  part  of  tho  abkdri  arrangements  in  this 
Presidency.  Under  the  renting  system  and  also  the  guaranteed 
excise  system,  which  was  one  of  big  monopolies,  it  was  necessary  shat 
the  contractors,  who  were  charged  with  tho  duty  of  pi-eventing  illicit 
distillation  and  smuggling,  should  be  allowed  considerable  discretion 
as  regards  the  number  of  shops  to  he  maintained.  During  the  last 
.few  years  the  Government  has,  however,  employed  preventive  estab¬ 
lishments  of  its  own,  and  the  facts  as  regards  illicit  consumption  in 
the  different  parts  aro  being  pretty  well  ascertained.  It,  is  therefore 
now  possible  to  regulate  the  number  of  shops  with  reference  to  the 
requirements  of  different  localities  and  the  Commissioner  ,  of  Salt  and 
Abkdri  Eevenuo  has  been  devoting  considerable  attention  to- the  sub¬ 
ject.  He  has  recently  directed  that  the  number  of  shops,  in  towns 
especially,  where  illicit  practices  are  easy  of  detection,  should  be  con¬ 
siderably  reduced.  The  Government  has  insisted  on  large  reductions 
in  the  number  of  shops  in  the  rural  tracts  also,  and  before  long  the 
number  of  shops  will  in  all  probability  be  reduced  to  one-half  of  what 
it  is  now.  As  in  this  Presidency,  however,  toddy  and  arrack  are  sold 
ip  diiferont  shops,  ihe  total  number  of  shops  maintained  must  be 
larger  than  in  provinces  where  the  two  kinds  of  liquor  are  allowed  to 
be  sold  in  the  samo  shop. 

24.  The  net  nbkfiri  revenue  of  this  Presidency  since  1878-79  has 
been  as  follow-s  : — 


1878- 79 

1879- 80 

1880- 81 

1881-82 

1882- 83 

1883- 84 

1884- 85 

1885- 86 

1886- 87 

1887- 88 

1888- 89 


58-29 

57-84 

57-82 

68-42 

77-21 

81-79 

88-19 

95-13 


37’31  laths  or  64  per  o 


a  that  the  revenue  has  increased  by 


place  it  beyond  doubt 

moraa®!?  cond."cted  sound  principfes T?°7  baS  for  several  years 
ation^nH  C°“slderab1^  but  it  has  been  obiT®6^8  ^btless 
at  on  and  reducing  consumption  and  not  W  ?-by  Pusi“g  up  tax- 

mrtsof°tl’tapme^t  °f  *be  limit,  to  whtehtife”?™?- “p  consi™ption. 
paits  of  the  Presidency  can  be  ■  tbe  ta^ation  in  the  several 

’voiild  be  rash  to  assert  that  in  no  instanS  ^  tentative  process  and  it 

Snle,W\°le’  *ere  i  n“~toHa,“iS,taks  ~i*ted 

is  now  higher  than  it  was  15  yea,  ' ®  F °  thmk  that  consumption 
to  show  that  in  most  parte  of  L  fwd  tbOTe  is  distinct  «viC 
The  assertmn,  which  one  sometimes  Ws  te?f  ’*  V01’7  mucb  ^ 

'^sW.'aCvrjjr 

0)e  apt  to  suppose  that  they  have  •COnswous  0:f  certain  facts 

tate  of  mind  has  made  ns  observant  i  7  Man-  After  a  changed 

mo^Zentt°’  tbere°fte^  reeulteX  belie°f  TrC1  We  Wi'e  b^'e 
coiumon  than  they  were  Tit  such  occurrences  are 

"hat  abHrl  admi^atraLn  W  nolTSt  °f  tbe  diffic»lties 

Jmt  very  little  remains  to  be  done  bevnnd  been  surmounted  and 
hitherto  pursued.  The  excise  system^  PfrsevermS  in  the  policy 
couise  be  introduced  into  the  remain™  o-  tree"tax  system  must  of 

quick  y  as  circumstances  Vill  permit  ®  Por*lons  of  the  Presidency  as 
oud  he  shops  licensed  have  been  red  tbis  bas  been  done, 

posmble,  consistently  with  the  reqjrement  f  « ' 3  SmalIest  “"“bar 
sei  vcd,  and  the  duty  is  enhanced  VlTftet  f  lw  P0Pulatio*  to  be 
the  consumption  shows  a  tendency  tn  •  *  to  tl1me  ln  PIaoes  where 

to7°it Ze  d0thl t17  of  rednoin8'  la2°ItT8T*  ■ Tf 

fluctuates  with  the  st^oH^agricultS1’  ^  labor“S’  classes 

and  in  prosperous  times  shows  a  tende  lv  f  SeaSOn  fl’0m  ^  to  year 

can  be  checked  only  by  the  diffusion  cf  7]  ln“rease'  This  tendency 
«ie  ower  classes.  This  being  “  7t t  „  r7  eduoatio»  amonj 
whether  a  fixed  percentage  of  the  i,™JL  Jne8tlon  for  “onsideratioS 

p  X  n0et  bst  v^8)  “ntribBtedZ4”^^^er?Jr8^lakI,8 

mourn  not  be  set  apart  for  advanci™  7,  tbe  working  classes 

Government  of  India  now  take  75  78  elef  eu> >7  education.  The 
from  excise.  W  tate  /5  P«  coot,  of  the  revenue  derived 


ai— ments  i^thifpresSncy.  °  The°  &sT 0^°  0OTde,?n  tbe  abkan 
W  '  bem?  jessed  with  the  evils  which  r1'"3®!  Philanthropists 
shonW  KoSht 1 SS  f“!  anxioa«  lest  H^mifi  sLuTtfE 
especially  as  religious llr  m®"1  arrangements  in  India  “ra 

swsraS 
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themselves.  The  second  class  of  persons  are  the  distillers  and  big' 
monopolists  who  have  had  their  enormous  profits  reduced  by  the  new 
arrangements.  Their  dislike  to  tho  new  order  of  things  is,  of  course, 
very  natural.  The  third  class  are  tho  toddy-drawers  and  professional 
distillers  who  find  their  hereditary  occupation  going  oofc  of  their  hands 
and  who  have  to  seek  new  means  of,  livelihood.  ■  They  undoubtedly 
suffer  hardship,  but  it  is  temporary,  and.  their  interests  are  opposed  to 
those  of  the  general  public.  ,  - 

Postscript, 

The  above  note  was  written  in  November  1889  or  two  years  ago. 

I  will  briefly  state  below  what  improvements  have  since  been'effeete'd 
in  the  abkdri  administration  : —  '  ‘ 

(1)  Excluding  the  agency  tracts,  the  "  excise  system  ,J  ( vide  para. 
14)  is  in  force  in  about  110,000  square  miles  out  of  the  120,000  square 
miles  comprised  within  the  Presidency. 

(2)  The  tree-tax  system  ( ride  para.  21)  has  been  further  extended ' 
and  it  is  in  force  in  28,000  square  miles  of  country. 

(8)  The  average  rate  of  duty  per  gallon  of  country  spirits,  proof 
strength,  which  was  Rs.  2-13-7  in  1875-76  was  Rs.  3-15-9  in  1888-89, 
Rs.  4-2-1  in  1889-90  and  Rs.  4-6-1  in  1890-91. 

(4)  The  consumption  of  country  spirits  has,  fallen  considerably 
during  recent  years  and  as  compared  with  1875-76  the  consumption  in 
1890-91  was  only  5  per  ceiit.  more  notwithstanding  an  increase  of 
more  than  10  per  cent,  in  the  population. 


Millions  of  proof  gallon!, 
1875-76  . 

1888- 89  . 

1889- 90  . 

1890- 91  . ; 


•27 

•38 

1-43 

•33 


(S)  The  number  of  shops  both  in  the  towns  and  in  the  rural  tracts 
has  been  enormously  reduced. 


;  Country  s 


|  Totldy  pIio 


.  (  49  town.- 
1  Pest  of  tho  Prosit! 


Pot® 


20,062  ;  37,532  ,  34,925  j  12,754 


19,763  ■  26,180  21s684  j  19,415 


z**  ■ 

______  ?er  head  of  population. 


i  country 


has  decreased,  while*  thlT  of^aU  liquorsT ption  °*  spirits  and  "’ine* 

sts 


for  tliis  remarkable  augmentation.  Tim  character  of  the  bear  has ' 
changed  and  many  are  able  to  drink  the  lighter  qualities  now  imported 
who  wore  unable  to  drink  the  heavier  boors  of  former  years.  There 
:  has  boon  a  groat  increase  in  the  classes  of  European  population 
■  accustomed  to  drink  boor  habitually,. — arfcizans,  workers  in  mills  and , 
factories,  men  employed  on  railways  and  in  land  and  coasting  steamers 
and  so  forth.  There  has  also  been  created  @  taste  for  beer  among  - 
the  Madras  coolies  who  work  for  high  wages  in  B umiak  and  return 
annually  to  Madras  with  their  earnings.  The  strength  of  the  British 
,  army  has  been  largely  augmented  aud  tbc  prices  of  beer  have  mate¬ 
rially  fallen.  But  it  is  hardly  likely  that  thoso  causes  nluiic-  can  have 
brought  about  such  a  sudden  development  in  consunyitiou,  and  the 
most  effectual  cause  may  perhaps  bo  sought  in  competition.  ,  The 
English  brewers  keenly  felt  the  competition  of  the  German  and 
Austrian  browers,  and  actively  sought  to  retain  a  market  which  seemed 
to  be  undermined  from  without  by  continental  and  from  within  by 
Indian  beer.”  Tlio  total  population  of  the  Presidency  has  increased 
by  14  per  cent,  since  1871  and  the  European  and  Eurasian  population 
by  1 1-4  per  cent. 

fO)  On  the  whole,  there  has  beon  great  decrease  in  consumption 
by  the  introduction  of  the  “  excise  system/'’  and  the  assertion  that 
drunkenness  is  spreading  is  entirely  without  foundation  so  far  as  this  - 
Presidency  is  concerned. 


(h)  1—  Statement  dtovin//  the  Number  of  reporter!  in  IgoO  and 

1890  in  the  Mad ran  Prenidenei/. 


hci'letirf  of  famtioo  In  the  Madrm  French 


1889-90  as  con^ared  w 


(?0  Charges  ot  collecting  ’ 
the  revenues,  &c.  ...  i 
if)  Purchase  and  charges  j 
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( F* . -8U1  i infirm  raktOng  to  the  tijtyn  Gvf’Wvrrf  or  th*  reverse  in  th*>  htmidard 
of  thing  of  the  differ  end  cfofr m  of  the1  population* 


(a) — (Jnwparalivi  table  t'knemg  thr  number  of  'jnrmir  {males)  engaged  m  the 
■several  oeepptdhms  in  1873  and  1H8J  in  the  Madias  Oresidtnvy  f  Mrmled 
from  On'  Jinporf  on  dm  Gonuo>  tf  188J  h 


Noth. — The  elassifi cation  of  occupations  in  tlic  Census  of  1881  was 
different,  from  that  adopted  in  1871.  In  framing  the  above  table, 
attempt  baa  been  made  to  re-elnssify  the  population  of  is7l  on  the  - 
principles  adopted  in  1881.  The  rasulta  cannot,  however,  be  fully 
relied  on 

2.  The  very  considerable  increase  in  the  number  Of  parsons  engaged 
in  “Personal  service,”  item  4,  will  be  noted.  In  regard  to  this,  the 
Census  report  says  :  “  Increased  contact  with  western  ways,  the  inci¬ 

dents  of  railway  travelling,  competition  in  business,  have  all  led  to 
the  greater  development  of  personal  services  as  a  group  of  industries.' 
The  words  1  hotel  ’  and  ‘  club '  have  grown  into  the  native  language 
and  the  things  they  mean  have  come  into  existence  within  the  last  few 
years.  For  the  woll-to-do  traveller,  the  choultry  of  tradition  has,  with 
its  gratuitous  shelter  (and  sometimes  gratuitous  entertainment),  given 
place  in  every  tow’n  to  the  private  hotel,  where  the  traveller  is  enter¬ 
tained  for  payment ;  while  the  Brahmin  traveller,  who  formerly  crept 
up  the  coast  ten  miles  a  day  and  cooked  his  rice  at  the  ohattram,  now 
readily  embarks  in  a  steamer  and  shares  with  his  paid  fellow-clerk  (we) 
the  services  of  a  travelling,  cook  of  Ms  own  caste.”  _  The  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  “  Personal  service  ”  is,  kowover,  still  only  1  in  ISM 


m  the  Madras  Presidency,  while  it  is  1  in  14  in  ,, .  . 

some  extent  aflords  an  indication  of  the  nuZ;!f  l  Ard  thlS  to 
needing  personal  services  in  the  two  countries™  *  ltby  Persons 

107,90a.  The  first  head Borises  46  041  ’  and,  oth®r  Wal  dealers 

3K 

England,  the  most  commercial  coivy  in\?world.’  merohants  ™ 

with  la^iteirymm-elyTikal1  PT”fl  OTga£®d  in  °°nnection 
include  agricultural  S  Tn  *’  t?gUres  °f  1881  Gently 

ll’“h  “5 

in  textutefS”nd  ^  “P“B0M  and  dealing 

?  ~11F 

w,ii„“?d“'?.68.Tyi‘  ??l¥50f  »  J““  i»  1887.88.  .  WM,  til 


SSI5MSS5SS? 

Ssaareifs.-sas-Ssi' 

?f  t  2  ti~i“ 

no.  2605s 

irS9l2oTswitealthy°0nfi011',  The  numberof  loom™! 

with  the “  morease  of  nearIy  42  P<*  oent.  as  compared 
on  which nnmher  of  looms  at  wort  between  1856-57  and  1860-61Pand 

^  Tf ^  retons  tbe  * 

thT,17^  imperfect  and  not  to  be  relied  on.  The  Board  estimated 

result  LainlvaToatlbetWherf2°  ?,5  per  Reni  and  attl’ibuted  this 
moturnhe  +„F  ai)olltlon  of  the  vexatious  and  inquisitorial 

taken  at  97  i  -irbe  total  ^uan„tlf;7  of  tlyist  worked  up  into  cloth  was 
taken  at  81 3  million  pounds,  of  which  114  millions,  or  36*  nev  cent 
was  imported  and  the  rest  country-made.  ~  2  P  0eni’ 

on  aifevcn  i instituted  in  1889  by  the  Board  of  Revenue 

f  .^r!6,?06  fr°m  the  Government  of  India  calling  for  “fairly  ueeu 

Mld,as  °f  tHe  f  ?  “d  probable  °utlura  of  ootton  the 

n  79  9  ^  *es,ide>icy,  and  the  results  are  embodied  in  the  Proceeding  of 
Settlement  llr,d  VtTU°’  ,N°-  89>da!;ed  12th  February  1890.  Revenue 
the  rottn  *’  L  d  Reoords  and  Agriculture.  The  average  area  under 

annual ^ outturn Wa*  Titova  be-1?  million  aores-  and  ibe  probable 
annual  outturn  was  fixed  at  87f  million  pounds,  or  at  50  pounds  of 
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oloan  cotton  per  acre  with  reference  to  tho  quantity  of  cotton  clothing 
required  per  head  of  the  population  and  having  regard  also  to  the 
exports  and  imports  of  cotton  and  cotton  cloth 'manufactured]  -.The- 
quantity  of  cotton  used  locally  was  estimated  at  2gf  million- pounds, 
li>J  millions  being  used  by  the  spinning  and  weaving,  mills  at  work 
in  the  Presidency  and  the  remainder  being  used  by  the  poorer  classes 
for  spinning  into  tbo  thread  used  for  making  coarser  cloths  msed  by 
tho  rural  population.  The  number  of  hand  looms  at  work  in  the 
Presidency  was  estimated  at  300,000.  and  the  quantity  of  twist  worked 
u]i  into  cloth  at  -W)  millions  oj  pounds,  of  which  1  if -millions,  or  do 
per  cent.,  were  imported,  J  million  mill-spun  and  the.  remaining  14 1, 
miDioDs  band  spun  iu  the  country, 

6.  In.  the  number  of  persons  ongaged  in  the  other' occupations 
specified  m  the  statement,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  very 
largo  increase  ;  that  in  items  6,  12  and  14  may  be  particularly  noticed. 
Tho  increased  facilities  of  communication  between  different  paits  oi 
the  country  have  led  to  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  carts  and  other 
conveyances,  and  railways,  hero  as  elsewhere,  have  not  in  any  way- 
reduced  their  ^number,  but  on  tho  other  hand ’have  since  increased  it. 
Under  item  j  2,  tho  fish-curing  industry  is  gaining  in  importance  since 
1881  on  account  of  now  facilities  granted  for  the  use  of  duty-free  salt 
in  fish-curing  operations.  The  large  increase  in  the  imports  of  inhtaU 
(valued. at  i 1  lakhs  of  rupees  in  1855-56,  40  lakhs  in  1870-71,  and  54 
lakhs  in  1887-88)  and.  tho  great  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  ai+icies  has 
led  to  an  extension  of  the  demand  for  them  and  the  jn  asperity  of  the 
metal  industry..  Among  the  persons  included  under  item  14,  76,488 
were  gold  and  silver  smiths,  or  1  male  goldsmith  for  every  4.08  of  the 
total  population,  while  in  England  there  is  onlv  1  goldsmith  for  every 
f  ,200  inhabitants. 


(o) — Statement  showing  the  amount  of  Oomnmrd  stock  (palliii  deht)  }teU  by 
Jiitropeans  and  Mm.  respectively,  in  1884,  MO  mg  1888,-  throughout 


( i)— Statement  showing  the  transactions  of  the  Presidency,  District  ami  Post- 
Office  Savings  Pants  in  India. 


(j)— Statement  showing  the  total  acreage,  classification  of  areas,  irrigated 
crops,  current  fallows,  and  the  number  of  livestock,  carts, ploughs  and 
boats  in  the  Madras  Presidency  during  the  gear  188W-90. 

(1)  Total  acreage. 


i(8 


ingto  Survey  Department 
[)  Feudatory  and  Tributary  Si 


(<*)  A 

(J)  Deduot.  j 
(o)  Net  area  by  Survey  Department 

(2)  Clmeijkatim  of  net  at 


(a)  Forests 

(»)  N 


or  cultival 


(c)  Available  for  cultivation 

(rf)  Current  fallows 

(< )  Cropped  during  the  year 

m  Area  irri  fO)  Governme 
«■  ••  —  ST”  4  C3)  Tanks 


pulses, 
(i)  Oil-seeds 
(c)  Sugarcane 
(>t)  Fibres  ... 


Totaf  Urea  irrigated 
r(l)  Wheat  ... 

)  (2)  Other  csreals  anct  piilses 
j  (3)  Miscellaneous  food  Crops 
1(4)  Non-food  crops  ...• 

(3)  Acreage  une&r  crops. 

I  (1)  Bico 
i  (2)  Wheat 
|  (3)  Other  fooc 


and  unmiied.  1-64 


(J)  Misoellans 
(*)  Total 


.  crons  (Food 

P8'  \  Non-food 
irea  of  crops  cultivated 

area  cropped  (k-1) 


(4)  Number  of  live-stock,  fyc. 


(a)  Cows  and  bullocks 
\b)  Buffaloes 
( e )  Horses  and  ponies 

(d)  Mules  and  donkeys 

(e)  Sheep  and  goats 

(f)  Carts  . 

id)  Ploughs  . 

(//)  Boats  . 


(k)  Extracts  from  Dr.  Macleane’s  Manual  of  Administration  on  the 
economic  condition  of  the  labouring  classes. 

Arcot N orth.  —The  population  is  mainly  rural.  The  ordinary  agri¬ 
culturist  is  strongly  attached  to  his  native  village  and  rarely  leaves  it 
except  to  attend  some  religious  festival.  The  railway  has  worked 
very  considerable  changes,  and  by  raising  the  value  of  agricultural 
produce  has  materially  improved  the  condition  of  the  cultivating 
classes  along  the  line.  In  the  towns  stone  houses  are  not  uncommon 
but  all  the  villagers  and  the  vast  majority  of  the  urban  population  live 
m  mud  buildings.  The  household  furniture  of  the  ordinary  cultivator, 
herdsman  and  small  trader  consists  merely  of  a  bed  of  wooden  planks 
(visoopalagay),  a  bench  and  one  or  two  boxes.  The  land  under  culti¬ 
vation  is  reported  at  578,731  acres  (dry  377,715  and  wet  201,016)  or 
only  13  per  cent,  of  the  district  area.  Most  of  the  individual  holdings 
are  very  small;  paying  less  than  Rs.  25  per  annum.  A  cultivator 
paying  more  than  that  may  be  called  a  moderately  large  holder,  while 
those  paying  more  than  Rs.  100  per  annum  are  few  in  number  and 
wealthy.  The  profits  derivable  from  a  holding  of  5  acres  average 
from  Rs.  8  to  Rs.  10  per  mensem.  Prom  ragi  the  people  make  porridge 
(sankaty)  which  constitutes  the  ordinary  food  of  the  masses.  Rice 
though  sometimes  mixed  as  a  luxury  with  the  cheaper  grains,  is  eaten 
as  a  regular  meal  only  by  the  wealthy.  Male  labourers  earn  from 
Annas  2  to  Annas  2-8  per  diem  and  females  about  half  as  much.  The 
wages  of  a  working  goldsmith  or  blacksmith  are  6  annas  a  day  •  of 
carpenter  or  bricklayer  6  annas  to  8  annas.  The  rate  of  interest  for 
money  lent  on  personal  security  varies  from  12  to  36  per  cent,  per 
annum  On  the  security  of  personal  goods  it  averages  12  per  cent, 
and  with  a  lien  on  crops  18  per  cent.  Prom  6  to  8  per  cent,  is 
considered  a  fair  return  for  money  invested  on  land. 

Arcot,  South. — With  a  holding  of  5  acres,  the  peasant  is  not  so 
well  off  as  a  retail  shopkeeper,  making  a  net  income  of  Rs.  8  a  month, 
l  he  mass  of  cultivators,  however,  hold  less,  and  although  the  expenses 
ot  an  ordinary  cultivator  with  a  wife  and  3  children  may  be  calculated 
at  only  Rs.  3-0-0  to  Rs.  4-8-0  per  mensem,  they  are  as  a  rule  in  debt. 
Twenty  acres  would  be  considered  a  large  holding;  less  than  2  acres 
reduces  the  cultivator  to  a  hand-to-mouth  subsistence.  Under  the 
regulations  m  force,  cultivable  waste  is  being  annually  taken  up  for 
casuanna  and  cashewnut.  Agricultural  and  day-labouring  males  earn 
Annas  2-8  to  Annas  3-4  per  day  and  females  about  half  as  much, 
smiths,  bricklayers,  carpenters  obtain  6  annas  a  day  on  the  average. 


ration,  paid  sometimes  in  money  and  sometimes  at  a  fixed  rate  in °  ^ 
but  never  by  a  regular  share  of  the  crop  Wat hL tlT’ 
doubled  since  iSSl).  A  carpenter,  smith  oi  brieklayeT  now  earns 
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labourers  ;  boys  and  girls  rZL  haTf '  the  r^'lnto  tTatte 
paid  m  money,  the  ordinary  daily  rate  for  an  adult  male  being  Annas 
*  Si-.  4-4A  m  1841-42  to  Bs-  1-13-0  *  in  1876-77,  for 

asbriekhver,  f  ctlldren  1  aana  each.  Skilled  labourers,  such 
to  the  nayZP  stone-mas011^  ' centers  and  smiths  are  paid  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  work  from  5  to  8  annas  a  day!  The  money 


wages  &  all  these  cases  are  gen  oral  Ly  twice  as  high  as  it  was  twenty-- 
Jive  years  ago  and  in  some  cases  the  increase  is  still  greater.  Prices 
of  all  articles  of.  food  have  risen  in  about  the  same  ratio.  The  village 
sales  of  paddy,  the  staplo  produce  of  the  district,  on  which  the 
original  commutation  rato  tor  the  assessment  of  irrigated  land  was 
calculated,  show  that  the  average  price  of  the  Tanjoro  kalam  equal  to 
12  mortals  or  02  lb.  has  varied  from  Annas  7  in  1850-51  to  Bs.  1-7-0 
in  1875-76.  Tiaudloss  labourers  constitute  about  one-half  the  adult 
male  population  of  the  district  and  of  these  nearly  two-thirds  are 
engagod  m  agriculture.  They  are  chiefly  Pullers  and  Pariahs  who  are 
permanently  attached  to  the  farms.  The  remainder  are  low-caste 
Sudras,  who  have  immigrated  from  time  to  time  front  tho  Morava 
country  lying  between  tho  Can  very  delta  and  Cape  Comorin. 

Coimbatore. — Agricultural  day-labourers  or  coolies  earn  3  annas 
per  diem,  women  2  annas  and  children  1  anna.  Blacksmiths,  brick-' 
layers,  carpenters  recoive  from  Annas  6  to  Annas  14 per  diem.  Since 
1850  the  rate  of  wages  for  skilled  labour  has  risen  from  25  to  80  per 
cent,  and  prices  of  food  liavo  doubled.  Bice  which  in  I860  was  selling 
at  Bs.  1-8-0  per  maund  (80  lb.)  now  sells  at  Bs.  3  ;  cholum  formerly 
Annas  10-8  per  maund  now  costs  Bs.  1-6-0 ;  wheat  once  Bs.  1-8-0 
per  maund  now  sells  at  Bs.  3-4-0  ;  salt  has  risen  from  Bs.  2-1-8  per 
maund  to  Rs.  2-15-8 ;  and  country  liquor  (arrack)  now  sells  from 
Bs.  3-4-0  to  Bs.  4-4-0  per  gallon. 

Kurnool. — The  ryots,  as  a  rule,  cultivate  their  own  lands.  Owners 
of  very  largoholdings  sultlet  some  of.  their  lands  and  employ  labourers 
on  others.  The  wages  of  day  labourers  and  artisans  are  usually  paid 
in  kind.  When  paid  in  cash,-  coolies  receive  from  Annas  2-6  to  Annas 
3  a  day  ;  blacksmiths,  bricklayers,  carpenters  Annas  4  to  Annas  12, 
The  average  price  of  best  rice  in  1883-84  was  Bs.  3-3-8  and  of  cholum 
Bs.  1-4-1  per  maund  of  80  lb. 

Sfellore  — The  average  prices  of  produce  per  maund  (80  lb.)  were 
rice  Bs._  3,  inferior  food-grains  Be.  1,  indigo  Bs.  149,  cotton  Rs.  la. 
The  daily  rates  of  wages  are,  skilled  labour  12  annas  at  Ongole  and 
Kanigiri,  G  annas  in  most  places,  and  4  annas  in  some;  for  unskilled, 
Annas  6  at  Atmakur,  Annas  2-6  in  most  places  and  Annas  1-6  in 

Salem.— On  a  holding  of  2  acres  i net  and  3  acres  of  drn  land  the 
net  profit  would  not  probably  exceed  Bs.  60  per  annum'  or  Bs.  5  a 
month.  Tim  mass  of  the  peasantry  are  in  debt.  The  habit  of 
indebtedness  is  so  ingrained  in  their  nature  that  if  they  all  started 
fair  tomorrow,  50  per  cent,  would  be  in  debt  again  in  a  year.  One 
man  is  held  to  be  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  daily  labour  on  a  farm  of 
3  acres  of  wet  or  6  acres  of  dry  land,  if  assisted  in  tho  heavy  work  of 
planting,  weeding,  reaping  and  threshing.  His  wages  would  he  480  ' 
measures  of  grain  per  annum  =  Bs.  12-8-0  plus  an  annual  money 
payment  of  Bs.  8,  tho  wages  in  the  northern  being  lower  than  in  the 
southern  taluks.  Twenty-seven  measures  of  seed  are  required  for  an 
acre  of  wet  and  6  measures  for  an  acre  of  dry  land.  The  highest 
Government  wet  rate  in  the  district  is  11s.  14  per  acre  and  the  lowest 
is  Rs.  11-9-0,  exclusive  of  local  cesses;  the  highest  for  dry  lands 
being*  Rs.  5  and  the  lowest  Annas  4.  The  customary  rates  of  wages  1 
for  unskilled  labour  are,  for  men  Annas  2  ;  for  women  Annas  1  -6  ;  for 
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be  Annas  8  per  diem.  A  blacksmith  4  „  an  average  to 

from  Annas  8  to  Annas  10;  bricklayers  from  ^nnas  8;  a  carpenter 
During  the  10  years  ending  1874  Ahe  nrices^at1^  1  t0  Annas  10- 
garce  or  9,360  lb.  in  February  and  Morel,  1  Salem  town  Per 
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month.  The  wages  of  comoTn!”0167  Wag6S  averaS'ed  Rs.  5-5-0  a 
aged  Rs.  15-2-f  a  month  ?h“  ”S)  °arPenters  and  smiths  aver- 
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of  wealth  among  the  various  classes  arc  considered,  f  dhnbt  very  much 
whether  the  bid!;  of  the  Indira  population  is  so  very  badly  off  when 
compered  with  fh«  hulk  of  ibe  English  people.  I>r.  JJlianakoti  Itaju, 
who  has  just  returned  from  Europe,  Js  of  opiuiop  that  the  condition 
of  the  lower  classes  in  Ivlin  is  really  much  Viter  than  that  .of  the 
corresponding  olosse*  in  ling  lend. 

1  readily  admit  the  proposition  that  India  might,  1®  richer  than  it, 
is.  If  the  cost  of  adininisl  ration  wore  Joss,  home  njiuinfaetures  encour¬ 
aged,  our  interests  not  sacrificed,  as  they  sometimes  are,  .to  English 
interests,  and  the  people  more  energetic,  more  intelligent  and '  more 
enterprising,  the  country  would  no  douht  he  very  much  wealthier  than 
it  is  al  present.  .  ' 

With  reference  to  the  opinion  commonly  expressed  that-  this  coun¬ 
try  has  been  growing  poorer,  I  can  only  givo  ray  general  impressions 
and  what  appear  to  me  to  be  reasonable  deductions  from  well-known 
facts.  I  shall  at  first  refer  to  tire  condition  of  the  land-owning  classes. 
It  is  admitted  tbat  Government  had  formerly  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  collecting  revenue  and  in  inducing  people  to  keep  lands  under  culti¬ 
vation.  The  reason  was  tbat  priccE  were  so  low  that  the  xyots  found 
great  difficulty  in  realizing,  by  the  sale  of  the  surplus  produce  of  thoir 
lands,  money  sufficient  to  meet  the  Government  or  Zemindar’s  demand. 
The  land  had  consequently  little  or  no  value.  Now,  no  suoh  difficulty 
is  experienced ;  every  inch  of  good  land  is  under  cultivation  and  the 
price  of  produce  and  land,  I  am  informed,  has  quadrupled  during  the 
last  30  yoaTS.  The  opening  out  of  the  country  hy  means  of  roads, 
railways  and  canals  and  tbo  establishment  of  steamer  communication 
have  brought  the  markets  of  the  world  within  the  reach  of  the  Indian 
ryot,  and  ho  has  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  produce  of  the  land 
which  remain  over  and  above  bis  requirements,  Assuming  tbat  the 
ryots  of  the  present  day  are  not  more  extravagant  than  their  fathers,  , 
and  admitting  that  every  year  they  grow  more  than  they  require  for 
tlieir  consumption,  it  follows  that  they  should  be  richer  now  than  they 
were  40  years  ago.  Security  of  property  is  one  of  the  inducements  to 
lay  by  money.  Whon  an  individual  or  a  community  gets  richer,  there 
is  generally  perceptible  a  rise  in  the  standard  of  living,  and  this  is 
noticeable  everywhere  among  the  agricultural  classes,  hut  notably,  so 
in  tlie  God&vari  and  ICislna  districts,  which  are'  exceptionally  favored. 
Ad  intelligent  Mend,  who  remembers  the  state  of  things  40  years  ago, 
states  lhat,  while  ryots  then  lived  in  poor  mud  huts,  had  nothing  belter 
than  earthen  pots,  no  jewels  and  no  furniture,  (hey^now  live  in  tiled 
houses,  wear  better  and  more,  clothing,  have  a  number  of  silver  and- 
gold  ornaments,  and  even  some  furniture.  This,  he  says,  is  a  certain 
proof  of  some  wealth.  Tbo  staple  food  of  the  people  is  now  two. 
whereas  it  was  formerly  ragr  or  cholum.  Another  sign  of  prosperity 
is  that  the  better  class  of  ryots,  instead  of  selling  produce  immediately 
after  harvest  to  pay  Government  and  other  demands,  generally' store  it 
up,  and  soil  it  whon  prices  go  up.  They  have  credit,  too,  now  and 
find  no  difficulty  in  raising  loans  when  they  wish  to  do  so.  With  the 
landowners  agricultural  laborers  have  prospered.  They  get  plenty  of 
work  in  the  cultivating  season ;  and.  in  the  dry  weather,  repairs  to, 
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Against  the  prosperity  of  the  agricultural  and  trading  classes,  however, 
is  to  be  set  the  pressure  which  the  landless  and  old  manufacturing 
olasses  are  feeling.  The  condition  of  the  weavers  is  everywhere  lament¬ 
able.  Their  ocoupatiom  is  gone ;  and  they  have  not  had  time  enough 
to  reconcile  themselves  to  their  new  lot  and  to  adapt  themselves  to 
changed  circumstances.  The  extinction  of  native  manufactures  means, 
I  suppose,  the  loss  of  so  much  wealth  to  the  community  and  suffering 
to  the  manufacturing  classes ;  hut  the  net  result  of  British  adminis¬ 
tration  up  to  now  lias  been  an  increase,  and  not  a  decrease  of  national 
wealth.  This  is  the  impression  of  most  people  whom  I  have  consulted. 
I  have  no  figures  at  hand  to  establish  this. 

It  is  true  the  cost  of  administration  has  considerably  increased  of 
late,  the  public  debt  has  swelled,  and  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  rupee 
is  telling  heavily  ou  our  finances ;  making  allowances  for  these  and 
the  increase  in  taxation  they  imply,  the  country,  owing  to  the  security 
it  enjoys  and  the  facilities  afforded  for  transport  of  jiroduce  and  goods, 
is  very  much  better  off  now  than  it  was  in  1850. 

The  inorease  in  the  area  of  land  under  tillage,  the  starting  and 
successful  working  of  spinning  and  weaving  mills,  and  the  discovery 
of  coal  in  several  parts  of  the  country,  are  all  factors  in  the  question. 

(2)  Note  by  S.  Seshaiyar,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Professor,  Government  College, 
Kumbakdmm. 

I  examined  some  bundles  of  old  accounts  in  the  possession  of  some 
of  the  merchants  of  this  town.  The  information  to  be  gathered  from 
them  is  not  as  satisfactory  as  one  could  wish  it  were.  Still  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  doubt  about  certain  broad  facts. 

lsr. — Brass  and  copper  vessels  are  much  cheaper  now  than  they 
were  between  30  and  40  years  ago.  The  average  price  of  brass 
wrought  into  vessels,  such  as  pn  un-nrmia  and  mtsiatrmih,  &0.,  -was  8 
annas  a  seer,  or,  in  other  words,  7  seers  for  a  pagoda,  -whereas  now  it 
is  11  or  12  seers,  and,  4  years  ago  before  the  Paris  Syndicate  raised  by 
compact  the  price  of  copper,  it  sold  at  14  seers  the  pagoda.  Copper 
was  likewise  dearer  in  the  same  ratio.  Roughly  it  may  be  said  that 
the  price  of  brass  and  copper  vessels  has  cheapened  by  between  30 
and  40  per  cent.  This  is  due,  of  course,  to  the  enormous  importation 
of  metallic  sheets  from  Europe.  Formerly  they  had  to  make  brass 
here.  It  is  a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin.  And  there  is  the  notion  that 
brass  pots  and  other  vessels  of  those  days  were  purer  in  quality  and 
more  durable.  Everywhere,  even  in  villages,  and  among  the  lower 
classes  of  the  population,  the  journeymen  laborers  included,  brass 
pots,  plates  and  bronze  cups  have  taken  and  are  taking  the  place  of 
the  earthen  vessels.  Even  for  cooking  purposes  they  use  the  metallic 
vessels. 

2nd. — As  regards  clothing,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Manchester  goods 
are  steadily  driving  out  of  the  market  the  home- woven  cloths,  and  this  is 
because  of  the  great  cheapness  of  the  former.  It  is  difficult  to  compare 
the  prices  of  these  days  with  those  that,  obtained  thirty  years  ago. 
Still,  roughly,  it  may  be  estimated  that  cloths  of  nearly  the  same 
quality  are  cheaper  by  40  per  cent.  Then  a  ten,  six,  as  it  is  called  a 
and  jiiwaaiaigSjnh,  of  rough  hind  could  not  be  had  for  less 
than  Rs.  1-12-0 ;  8  yards  of  jaconet  will  now  do  for  it,  and  you  can  gel 


it  at  annas  2  and  pies  3  a  yard,  »>.,  Its.  1  -2-0  the  whole.  Country-spun 
cloths  ure  dearer  than  Manchester  manufactures  or  those  of  Bombay 
mills ;  hut.  even  for  thorn  the  yarn  is  all  English.  In  towns,  at  all 
events,  30  per  cent,  of  the  male  population  buy  Manchester  cloths, 
The  higher  classes  of  females  in  tills  part  of  the  country  wear  country 
manufactures  of  the  silk  and  colored  kind.  Comparison  of  prices 
here  seems  almost  hopeless;  fashion  has  changed  so  enormously  during 
these  30  or  10  years.  Looking  into  n  large  bundle  of  sales  of  cloths, 
I  find  that  female  clothe,  0!)  per  cent,  of  them,  varied  in  price  between 
lis.  3  and  7.  These  cloths  have  boon  substituted  by  others  whose 
average  price  may  ho  pul  down  at  least  at  Its.  10.  'JLLese,  of  coarse, 
are  much  prettier  in  appeal aneo,  and  contain  far  more  of  silk.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  cloths  of  the  same  quality  would  he  cheaper 
now  than  in  those  days.  What  of  cheapness  in  the  material  used  may 
be  made  up  by  the  increased  rates  of  wages,  but  one  thing  is  certain 
that  the  better  classes  wear  clothing  now  nearly  three  times  as  costly 
as  those  worn  by  their  grandmothers.  This  fact  may  in  itself  he  worth 
noting.  The  lower  classes,  including  the  working  classes— by  lawn  I 
don’t  mean  lower  by  caste,  but  chiefly'  by  wealth — aio  much  more 
decently  clothed  than  they  ever  were.  For  11  s,  1-12-0  or  Rs.  2  they 
get  a^  female  cloth,  of  cotton  entirely— the  work  of  Bombay  mills  or 
English  ;  they  get  a  cloth  of  the  same  pattern  as  the  Gs/rjrjwr®  cloth. 
"Within  my  own  knowledge  in  this  town,  «>.,  during  the  last  20  years, 
the  dress  of  the  lower  classes  has  vastly  improved  ;  and  this  improve¬ 
ment  is  more  than  half  of  it  due  to  cheapness  of  clothing. 

And  just  a  few  words  on  the  economic  question  you  are  busy  with. 
I  have  no  idea  of  the  results  you  lipve  arrived  at,  or  even  of  the  exac-t 
lines  on  which  you  have  been  working.  Still  I  shall  venture  to  say  a 
few  words,  although  I  know  that  the  question  has  to  be  looked  at  from 
various  points  of  view. 

I  have  a  pretty  vivid  recollection  of  how  things  were  in  South 
Arcot  and  in  this  district  35  years  ago  when  a  boy.  I  had  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  travelling  through  South  Arcot  and  Tanjore.  I  have 
travelled,  too,  over  the  same  parts  of  the  country  recently.  In  the 
villages,  substantial  brick-built  houseF  have  now  taken  the  place  of 
thatched  houses  of  old  ;  brass  and  copper  vessels,  as  also  of  bronze  and 
tin,  are  used  where  earthen  and  wooden  vessels  were  used ;  clothing  is 
,  decidedly  better,  far  more  elegant  and  costly' ;  and  five  times  at  least 
‘  more  of  gold  and  silver  jewellery  than  in  former  days,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  everywhere  in  the  country  it  is  so,  But  it  is  so 
in  most  places  1  have  visited.  "Whether  peopie  are  more  wealthy  or 
5  not,  there  is  far  more  display  of  wealth  now  than  there  Was  in  day’s 
.when  I  was  a  boy  of  ten.  And  almost,  every  intelligent  elderly  man 
I  have  conversed  with  has  told  me  the  same  as  his  observation. 
Another  significant  fact  is  the  rise  in  the  price  of  land  in  this  district  as 
‘elsewhere.  Forty  years  ago  a  relation  of  mine  who  owned  lands  near 
Karikal,  sold  15  velies  or  500  acres  of  land  for  Rs.  2,000,  and  the 
'same  would  sell  now  at  Rs.  20,000,  be.,  ton-fold.  Confining  ourselves 
,  to  the  last  50  years  only',  I  am  not  inclined,  to  helieve-in  the  cry  of 
increasing  poverty  of  the  country.  Beyond  a  shadow'  of  doubt,  people 
,  ore  now  better  fed,  better  clothed  and  -better  housed.  Whether  the  ‘ 
country  might  not  be  far  richer,  were  it  not  for  this  or  that,  is  another 
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cultivation  is  acres  794  829  as  p-iven  ^  tl,  ^y^ere.  lile  extent  of 
1297  (1887-88).  ’  g  tile  lamal:)ail|li  report  for  fasli 
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Tlifsy  engaged  themselves  as  field  laborers,  coolies,  palanquin  'bearers 
and  domestic  servants.  This  rendered  labor  cheap.  Most  of  them 
have  ramiinod  here  permanently,  and  some  are  so  far  improved  in 
their  condition  as  to  become  farmer!-'  themselves. 

d.  Besides  the  staple  article  of  paddy,  there  are  other  crops,  such 
ns  gmgollv  and  riigi,  which  take  oinml  water  when  timely  rains  fail. 
Chillies,  turmeric,  onions  and  garlic  also  take  canal  water  ami  are 
charged  as  wet  crop.  Tobacco  is  another  article  which  is  largely  raised 
in  there  parts.  The  finest  lobuceo  is  from  the  Laukas  (islands;'  in  the 
river.  This  is  exported  to  Mouhnem  and  other  places.  The  Lankas 
aro  sold  by  auction  for  3  co‘  5  years  for  considerable  sums.  They 
aro  so  sold  periodically  bocauso  of  the  baneful  or  bcnoficiul  effects  of 
inundation  almost  every  year.  Some  aro  swept  away,  while  others 
are  enlarged  and  enriched  by  accretions  and  rich  deposit  of  alluvial 
soil. 

4.  Tho  vast  increase  in  agriculture  by  irrigation  lias  very  materially 
improved  the  condition  of  ryots.  They  have  learnt  to  build”  substantial 
and  fashionable  houses  and  upstair  buildings  unlike  their  former 
tonichod  and  slovenly  ones.  There  has  been  considerable  improvement 
in  the  manufacture  of  jaggery.  Iron  mills  for  extracting  juice  irom 
sugar-onne  arc  in  general  use  now  in  the  place  of  wooden  ones,'  which 
are  not.  so  effective  in  getting  out  all  the  juice.  There  1ms  not  been 
any  improvement  m  tho  implements  of  tilling.  The  ploughs  of  old 
are  still  m  uso,  which  do  not  furrow  the  land  deep.  Some  years  back, 
tho  Swedish  plough  was  brought  into  this  district  and  several  experi¬ 
ments  were  made,  hut  this  was  found  too  heavy  for  ihe  ordinary 
bullocks  here  and  the  attempt  to  introduce  it  failed.  Even  tho  richer 
ryots  found  no  use  with  it,  for  the  laud  here  requires  no  great  tilling ; 
it  is  flooded  with  canal  water  for  some  time  before  tilling  and  the  land 
easily  turned  up  and  transplanted.  A  second  crop  is  also  raised,  but 
it  is  of  inferior  quality.  It  is  only  of  3  months’  growth  from  February 
to  April  and  is  chiefly  used  by  the  laboring  classes.  The  land  has 
boeomo  very  valuable.  An  acre  of  land  sells  from  Bs.  100  to-Rs.  300, 
and  the  inams  from  Bs.  200  to  Bs.  500. 


5.  Prior  to  anient,  the  joint-rent  system  was  in  use.  Each  village 
was  rented  out  joiutly  to  the  ryots  of  the  village,  and  the  loading  men 
and  men  of  substance  were  held  responsible  for  the  payment  of  Govern¬ 
ment  dues.  On  account  of  paucity  of  produce  owing ‘to  failure  of  rain, 
the  Anlnrakam,  as  the  leasing  out  was  called,  was  a  matter"  of  very 
great  difficulty.  _  Nobody  used  to  come  forward  to  take  up  the  village 
or  a  portion  of  it,  and  tho  Tahsihlnrs  used  to  force  it  on  some  men  of 
substance.  It  was  really  a  painful  sight.  ‘  Now,  the  land  lias-acquired 
so  much  value  by  irrigation  that  almost  every'  inch  of  land  is  taken 
up  and  tho  Government  dues  easily  paid.  There  is  great,  competition 
among  ryots  to  secure  a  right  to  the  land.  They  come  forward  with 
dnrkhasts  even  at  tho  end  of  the  fasli,  offering  to  pay  the  assessment 
for  the  whole  year,  though  they  could  derive  no  benefit  in  that  year. 
Ihe  renting  system  has  entirely  disappeared  except  in  the  hill  tract* 
and  the  ryotwari  has  taken  its  place.  By  this  system,  each  ryot  deals 
directly  with  the  Government  and  reaps  all  the  benefit,  of  his  labor, 
lie  commands  more  respect  now,  enjoys  more  comforts,  wears  better 
clothes  and  lives  m  a  more' comfortable  way. 


v  1  the  hli  tra13’  ^  Jomt-rent  8Istem  is  m  use,  but  the  villages 
“ **"!?  aWa^  I01/  flx®d  "«?  “d  “ot  rented  out  for  a  term  of  yelrs 
aS  in ^hCaSe  dl9t“rl?anee  of  1879.  The  condition  of  the 

■  p®?pl?  ttl®se  Parts  13  als0  mueh  improved.  The  rioting  of  1879  com¬ 
pelled  the  Government  to  clear  the  jungles  and  lav  roads  The 
communication  to  the  hill  tracts  being  more  easy  now,  the  hillmen 
have  come  more  m  contact  with  the  people  in  the  plains  and  learnt 
the  real  value  of  things  which  they  used  to  dispose  of  at  a  very  cheap 
rate  in  their  own  places. or  in  the  periodical  markets  on  the  outskirts 
near  the  plains,  iamarind,  myrobolams,  soapnuts,  hill- oranges,  timber, 
honey  and  wax  are  the  chief  products  of  those  parts.  The  price  of 
these  articles  has  risen  considerably,  and'  the  hillmen  are  in  a  much 
better  condition  than  before.  Paddy  is  also  in  use  in  these  parts  the 
clearance  of  jungles  and  communication  by  roads  having  rendered’ cart 
traflm  easy.  The  food  m  general  use  here  is  chiefly  paste  from 
tamarind  seeds  mango  seeds  and  toddy  from  jiluga  trees,  tfhicli  yield 
toddy  abundantly,  donna  is  also  in  use  in  some  parts.  Transplanta¬ 
tion  of  paddy  is  carried  on  under  tanks  in  some  places,  the  people 

■ToT  “f  K  m  ih°SemiU  the  pkinS-  “d  settlement  are 

also  begun  to  be  made.  This  will  gradually  find  its  way  into  the 
more  interior  and  the  people  will  become  more  settled.  Their  educa¬ 
tion  is  also  attended  to  now.  Local  Fund  schools  are  established  in 
certain  localities  and  there  is  also  a  Superintendent  of  Hill  schools. 
thBLIieL0Cal  fUnd  ^.0t  ^eatly  added  to  the  convenience  of 
Inn  S  hi  ^  ^  haV®  multiPlied  !  the  indigenous  schools 

oonsiderabiy  improved  and  their  number  increased ;  sanitation  attended 
to ,  tanks  and  wells  dug  even  m  remote  places.  The  number  of 
village  schools  has  so  considerably  increased  that  there  are  now  four 
fb Ija®P®®t°^®  .  (Sub- Assistants)  and  one  Assistant  Inspector  for 
the  whole  district  m  the  place  of  one  Deputy  Inspector  some  7  or  8 
years  ago  There  is  besides  an  Inspecting  Schoolmaster  for  each  taluk. 

Inspectors  are  stationed,  one  at  NarsApur,  another 
dLvT*  ’  ?aJahmundr7  and  a  fourth  at  Oocanada.  The 

district  is  considerably  m  advance  in  this  respect  also. 

8.  The  improvement  in  all  directions  which  has  been  the  source  of 
happiness  to  the  people  has  also  been  the  source  of  great  litigation 
Much  oi  people  s  money  goes  to  swell  the  revenue  of  cml  courts  and  to 
fill  tl>e  pleaders’  purse.  People  are  more  reckless  in  their  proceedings 
or  baTai’he  co^f  th?ir  m0ne^’  carillS  ^  to  ™  their  cause,  gold 
is  onife  n!n  ^  ln  ev-ery  m  a  prosperous  condition  and  it 
Arthur  Onltn  Wfhat  ?  Was  pn-0r  t0,  !he  instruction  of  the  anicut.  Sir 
Arthur  Cotton,  to  whose  genius  this  gigantic  work  owes  its  existence 
seems  to  have  estimated  the  land  revenue  of  the  district  at  22  lakhs 
6d  -1°,  r 11,20  5P  °r  <i0  lak]ls  wh®n  whole  project  was 
S  V  T-lH  be  s®e*n  fr°m  the  Manual  of  tlle  district.  Now,  from 
dS  likhs  aunH  ™P°  faSh  129?’  the  land  revenue  appears  to  be 
;  ^  and.  odd'  °t!.ler  oess.es'  peishcush  from  zemiudari  estates, 
Sal  n?L  mam  an/1  “arm  7lllaSes'  come  up  to  14  lakhs  and  odd. 
fi  m0pmm’ierry  ,fund  and  moome-tax  amount  to  upwards  of 

Ir^  b6  grM1  tokl  0f  the  revenue  district  from  all 

Arthn  p  a®heS  near^  that.  amount  which  the  great  benefactor,  Sir 
Arthur  Cotton,  roughly  estimated  some  40  years  ago.  Tho  present 


project  of  Lord  Connemara  of  connecting  this  part  of  the  country,  with 
Madras  hy  means  of  railroads  will  still  more  develops  the  resources 
of  the  country  and  secure  that  felicity  to  the  ill-favored  aborigines  of 
Can  jam  and  Vizagapatam  districts  which  thoir  southern  fellow-beings 
invariably  enjoy. 

9.  The  ouly  class  that  seems  to  have  suffered  is  the  weaver  class. 
Cloths  of  different  descriptions  are  being  imported  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  and  as  they  avo  cheaper  being  machine  made,  the  demand  for 
country  cloths  is  much  lessened.  Only  coarser  cloths  are  now  woven 
here.  The  finer  sorts  of  Uppada  are  also  not  in  so  much  use. 
Oaloutta  cloths  find  a  more  ready  sale. 

(4)  Note  by  K.  Subbarayudti,  Esq.,  Deputy  Collector,  Bellary  District. 

I  have  finished  the  jamabandi  of  the  division  by  the  end  of  J  tine 
last,  and  my  examination  of  section  I  of  the  famine  analysis  Tillage 
registers  has  also  been  nearly  completed.  The  result  of  the  enquiries 
made  by  me  is  that,  as  compared  with  their  state  80  or  40  years  back, 
both  the  agricultural  and  trading  classes  seem  to  have  made  an 
advance,  and  not  retrogression,  on  the  whole.  Many  an  old  ryot  has 
informed  me  that  40  or  60  years  back  there  was  much  more  jungle 
and  waste  about  this  part  of  the  country  than  is  the  ease  now,  and 
they  .attribute  the  gradual  spread  of  cultivation  to  gradual  increase  in 
population.  Of  course,  this  part  of  the  country  cannot  be  said  to  be  a 
densely-populated  one  even  now,  but  there  seems  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  population  has  been  steadily  increasing  year  after  year  ;  and 
.but  for  the  sudden  and  terrible;  cheek  it  received  "during  the  famine  of 
1876 — 78,  when  a  good  proporlion*of-.the-then  existing  population  died, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  present  population  of  this  part  of  the  country 
would  have  been  much  more  than  what.it  now.  is. 

Many  of  the  old  people  I  have  talked  to  on  the  subject-  have 
expressed  an  opinion  that,  although  the  ‘extent* under  occupation  is 
growing  with  tho  population,  the  lands  have  not  been  yielding  as  much 
now  as  they  used  to  do  some  40  or  60  years  back  ;  and,  when  ques¬ 
tioned  as  to  what  could  be  the  reason  for  the  .reduction  ia  the  yielding 
power  of  land,  they  explain  lhat  when  they  were  young  they  observed 
that  the  agricultural  classes  were  constantly  changing  (heir  holdings  at 
intervals  of  2  or  8  j-ears,  giving  up  old  lands  and  taking  up  new  ones, 
as  there  wero  then  immense  extents  of  jungle  and  waste  available  all 
round,  whereas  they  cannot  and  would  not  do  it  now  ;  so  that  there  is 
more  permanency  about,  holdings  now  than  40  or  60  years  ago.  The 
above  explanation  given  by  the  rvocs  for  reduction  in  the  yielding 
power  of  land  seems  quito  reasonable,  as  the  same  piece  of  land  U. 
cultivated  year  after  year  without  intermission  cannot  naturally  be 
expected  to  yield  as  much  as  if  left  waste  for  an  interval  or  as  a  piece 
of  virgin  soil. 

Ijeoplo  say  that  another  main  feature  of  change  now  apparent  is' 
that,  whereas  -about  40  or  -50  years  ago  there  used  to  he  only  a  few 
important  ryots  and  sowcars  scattered  here  and  there  in  villages  and 
taluks,  eaoh  having  at  times  a  number  of  families  depending  upqn  him 
as  so  many  parasites,  the  present  aspect  is  that -wealth  and  importance 
are  more  generally  distributed  .over  -the  part  of  the  country,  thus 
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ryot.  It  is  time  that  ryots  generally  find  themselves  entangled  in  the 
Bowear’s  hands ;  and  once  a  ryot  is  BO  entangled,  it  seems  really  a  very 
difficult  matter  for  him  to  gel  out  again.  The  account  once  opened 
generally  continues  to  run  on,  and  occasional  unfavorable  seasons  and 
slight  droughts,  which  seem,  to  ho  more  common  in  the  Ceded  Districts 
than  elsewhere,  tend  to  contribute  to  the  permanency  of  the  connection 
formed  by  the  ryot  with  the  sowear  so  that  the  sowear  seems  to  have 
heoome  a  necessary  evil  with  the  average  ryot. 

,  As  I  have  already  stated  before,  the  ryot  class  people  have  no 
i  doubt  made  an  advance  on  the  whole  and  not  retrogression,  and  enjoy 
•  rooro  material  comforts  now'  than  before,  hut  there  seems  to  be  a 
;  change  in  only  one  point  which  they  do  not  seem  to  relish  at  all.  I 
mean  the  severity  of  the  forest  law,  which  they  seem  to  complain  has 
:  curtailed  many  a  concession  they  were  enjoying  before  in  that  direc- 
i  tioii.  In  fact,  they  had  no  restraint  whatever  in  that  direction  in 
■  times  past  either  under  grazing  or  under  fuel  or  timber.  The  ryot 
class  people,  however,  do  not  seem  to  understand  the  ultimate  good 
that  the  forest  law  is  intended  or  expected  to  do  to  the  country. 

Now,  as  regards  the  trading  classes,  there  does  not,  to  my  mind, 
seem  the  least  doubt  that,  as  compared  with  times  past,  they  have 
grown  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  The  method  of  business  that  a 
sowear  or  merchant  adopts  in  these  rural  parts  stems  to  me  to  be  such 
that,  onoe  starting  in  business,  he  hardly  experiences  a  failure.  They 
generally  undertake  to  deal  in  different  things,  and  what  little  they 
rarely  lose  in  one  is  generally  more  than  counterbalanced  by  their  gain 
in  others.  They  are,  moreover,  a  proverbially  economical  and  simple 
class  of  people  in  these  parts,  and  are  generally  unknown  to  luxuries 
of  any  kind.  Traders,  unlike  the  agricultural  classes,  are,  further¬ 
more,  people  who  gain  throughout  all  seasons.  They  have  not  that 
distinction  between  a  good  and  a  had  season  which  a  ryot  has,  and,  in 
fact,  a  bad  soason  or  a  regular  famine  does  a  trader  more  good  than  a 
favorable  one.  The  enclosed  memorandum,  containing  statistics  as 
far  as  available,  as  regards  income  to  the  Addni  Municipality  from 
professional  tax  and  tolls  as  also  the  number  of  cotton  bales  pressed  in 
the  three  cotton  presses  bore,  would  also  show  that,  excepting  bad 
seasons,  trade  here  has  been  on  the  increase  on  the  whole. 

As  regards  recovery  of  this  part  of  the  country  from  the  effects  of 
the  famine  of  1876 — 78,  my  humble  opinion  is  that  it  has  very  nearly 
recovered.  Compared  with  the  extent  of  Government  assessed  land 
under  occupation  before  the  last  famine  of  187(5-78,  similar  extent  now 
under  occupation  in  this  division  consisting  of  the  Addni  and  Alur 
taluks  is  about  28,500  acres  less.  But  of  this  difference  as  much  as 
nearly  19,000  acres  is  already  under  “  Sivaijama  ”  or  unauthorized 
cultivation,  and  there  seems  no  doubt,  whatever  that  that,  as  well  as 
even  the  still  ^outstanding  difference,  will  come  under  permanent 
holding  before  long.  In  this  connection  it  is  also  to  he  remembered 
that  some  extents  of  assessed  land  under  occupation  previous  to  the 
famine  of  1876—78  have  since  been  included  in  the  forest  reserves 
formed,  and  that  some  of  the  lands  so  included  are  such  as  would  have 
already  been  under  occupation  had  they  not  been  so  included  in 
reserves. 


Statement  showing  income  to  the  Adorn  Municipality  from  professional 


1880-81 

1881-82 

1882-88 

1883- 84 

1884- 85 

1885- 86 

1886- 87 

1887- 88 

1888- 89 

1889- 90 


2,861  3,112 

3,146  2,650 

3,354  3,991 

3,872  3,700 

-3,577  4,350 

3,710  3,200 

4,729  3,950 

4,200  4,249 

3,748  5,870 

4,856  5,615 


(5)  Note  by  A.  Sabapatliy  Nudaliar,  Esq.,  Bellary 


The  condition  of  the  agricultural  population  t- 
famine,  with  a  few  exceptions,  they  (people)  we 


three  years 
ig  to  tho  high 
But  after  the 
reduced  almost  to 


beggary.  During  the  past  4  or  5  years  they  have  been  gradually 
recovering  their  lost  position. 

'.Dry  laud  was  tlem  Bold  at  Its.  GO  to  100  per  acre;  now, the  price  of 
wet  land  is  He.  80  to  40  for  lands  irrigated  by  the  Hagan,  and  Its.  100 
to  150  lor  lands  irrigated  by  the  Tnngnblindra. 

This  year  (1890)  the  cotton  and  obolum  crops  having  boon  excep¬ 
tionally  favorable  and  ibo  cotton  crops  having  ripened  simultaneously 
in  almost  every  piano,  the  laboring  classes  have  benefited  thereby  to  an 
enormous  extent,  The  wages  which  were  paid  were  three  times  as 
high  as  those  ordinarily  paid.  This  was  the  only  year  in  which  it  was 
known  that  the  laborers  Wore  not  found  to  he  enough  in  number  to 
copo  with  the  work.  The  extension  of  cultivation  and  the  railways, 
running  through  the  district  have  enhanced  wages  cent,  per  cent,  as 
compare!  with  ordinary  times  before  the  current  year.  Wages  are  low 
as  compared  with  what  they  wore  before  the  famine. 

The  condition  of  the  agricultural  classes  as  a  whole  hat  not 
generally  improved  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  laboring  classes  owing 
to  deficient  rainfall  in  the  Bellary  district,  which  is  due  to  the  denuda¬ 
tion  of  forests  ;  with  the  exception  of  the  agricultural  classes,  the 
commercial  and  artisan  classes  are  better  oil  than  they  vrero  before. 
The  agricultural  classes  have  to  pay  higher  wages  to  coolies. 

The  increase  in  the  nnmbor  of  cotton  presses  and  mills  in  the 
surrounding  districts  has  been  the  cause  of  giving  technical  knowledge 
to  lots  of  males  and  females,  who  arc  able  to  earn  exceptionally  high 
wages,  he.,  10  to  15  rupees  per  man  per  month  and  6  to  10  rupees 
per  woman,  who  do  work  on  the  piece-work  system.  The  position 
of  the  artisan  class  is  also  very  much  improved,  such  as  masons,  stone- ^ 
dressers,  carpenters  and  blacksmiths,  who  are  required  in  large 
numbers  to  meet  the  demand  from  the  factories  and  the  railways.  In 
their  case  also  the  wages  have  gone  up  quite  50  per  cent, 'if  not  more. 
The  ordinary  wages  for  masons,  carpenters  and  blacksmiths  used 
to  be  8  annas,  but  it  is  now  over  12  annas  according  to  capacity  and 
qualifications. 

The  prosperity  of  the  people  in  general  is  shown  by  the  large 
demand  there  is  for  both  imported  and  locally -manufactured  goods. 
The  starting  of  the  mills  in  India  has  been  the  cause  of  cheapening  the 
prioes  of  piece-goods  and  yarn  by  at  least  80  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  what  it  was  about  10  years  ago. 

Imported  cloth  goods  now  chiefly  consist  of  the  finer  varieties,  not 
the  coarser  kind  generally  nsod  by  the  people. 

The  weaving  industry  is  going  down.  The  higher  classes  use  the 
finer  varieties  of  imported  cloth,  and  the  lower  olnsses  ‘prefer  locally- 
manufactured  mill  cloth . 

In  the  Bellary  Spinning  and  Weaving  Mill,  there  are  100  looms, - 
but,  only  50  are  being  now  worked.  In  course  of  time  the  whole 
number  will  be  utilized.  The  whole  number  will  produce  on  an 
average  1,000  lb.  of  manufactured  cloth  every  day.  The  production 
of  yarn  will  be  about.  4,000  lb.  daily,  of  which  1,000  lb.  will  be  made 
into  cloth  if  all  the  looms  are  worked. 


(6)  Note  by  R  Subbrrmumia  Aiyar,  Esq.,  B.A.,  District  Registrar 
Tmnevelly.  ’ 

such  lands  sue  found  intermingled  with  others  in  subsequent  transao 
Price’ of1  one  acre P°fh°n  detaohed. and  alienated.  In  ascertaining  the 
the  method  0^1!  aV?ra^  nunlal1  ?cl  P™^.  ™°°™»  bad  to 

csstaiss 

famine  years  and  those  of  ordinary  scarcity  the  ww  ll; „  i  ’• 
rather  high,  the  productive  lands  go  for  a  very  high  price,'  and  others 
fetch  only  an  inconsiderable  amount.  Further,  it  appears  that  there  is 

which  "ml  t6nden-7  ^  “Crease  “  nJr  of  landholder 
which  means  diminution  m  the  extent  held  by  individuals,  and  conso- 

car  tIyp?aiChuma  X 1S  able  deVote  better  attention  to  lands  under  his 
care,  which,  therefore,  in  their  improved  condition,  rise  in  value  As 


for  1,1)0)51  has  tended  {o  increase  the  rate  of  their  wages  nearly  three- 
iold  daring  the  last  9o  yorinc  Iversons  who  were  allowed  8  aunasa 
day  bolero  wow  earn  8  to  10  annas.  Most  of  these  people  who  can 
earn  money  by  bard  labor  are  in  a  position  to  save  enough  to  purchase 
lands  and  lire  comfortably. 

On  account  of  increase  iu  population,  there  is  undoubtedly  an 
increase  both  in  the  number  of  agriculturists  and  iu  the  extent  of  land 
cultivated,  as  post  of  the  waste  lands  are  now  rendered  cultivable  fox 
ordinary  mmjah  crops.  And  the  bigger  vakils  and  other  well-to-do 
people,  instead  oi  hoarding  up  their  money  or  lending  it  out  on 
interest,  prefer  investing  if  in  lands  which  they  consider  safe.  More¬ 
over,  the  chief  agricultural  classes  of  Southern  India  have  been 
impoverished  ky  their  constantly  running  into  debts  on  account  of 
their  lavish  expenditure  on  the  occasions  of  marriages  and  deaths, 
when  their  agricultural  resources  are  stinted,  and  when  they  are  too 
lazy  or  too  uncondescending  to  take  to  other  industrial  professions, 
rhe  result  is  the  higher  classes,  who  were  sole  landholders  before, 
have  now  to  give  up  their  land  little  by  little,  whereas  the  poor 
laboring  classes  have  acquired  land  by  dint  of  their  economical  savings. 
As  agricultural  profession  is  found  to  be  more  safe  and  secure  by  the 
lower  classes,  they  lay  out  their  earnings  on  landed  property.  It  is 
tins  tendency  that  partiy  causes  the  rise  in  the  value  of  land  in  spite 
of  deficiency  of  its  yield. 

Tne  gradual  increaso  in  population ,  a  population  depending  entirely 
upon  agriculture  for  their  livelihood,  contributes  as  much  to  this  rapid 
increase  m  the  value  of  lands  as  the  artificial  improvements  brought  to 
bear  n'om  time  to  time  upon  the  productiveness  of  the  lands  thom- 
selves.  More  than  30  years  ago  changes  in  the  ownership  of  holdings 
will  compare  by  an  extreme  minimum  if  viewed  in  connection  with 
the  rapidly-increasing  divisions  of  property  at  the  present  day,  and  the 
nature  of  the  tenures  under  which  they  are  held.  The  causes  seem 
to  be  more  or  less  due  to  the  Increased  resources  of  the  country,  to 
the  enterprise  ^  of  the  enlightened  section  of  fho  community,  and  to  the 
nard  competition  of  the  times.  There  has  been  more  accumulation  of 
capital,  and  more  of  the  nature  of  sinking  funds  than  what  the  history 
of  a  past  age  will  teach  us.  In  certain  directions,  the  increased  value 
of  land  is  due  to  the  improved  productive  nature  of  the  soil,  and  to 
the  facilities  afforded  by  irrigational  works.  The  idea  of  aeqidsition 
helps  the  idea  for  permanent  property,  and  owing  to  competition  in  the 
same  market,  the  values  are  generally  very  high.  The  value  of  the 
land  in  general  has  thus  increased,  and  the  increase  is  due  to  the-  desire 
for  permanent  property  in  some  shape  at  any  cost.  In  short,  accumu¬ 
lation  of  wealth,  increased  investment,  competition,  and  over-population 
contribute  to  the  rise  in  the  value  of  land. 

Li  what  directions  the  agricultural  class  has  progressed— The  agri¬ 
cultural  class  embraces  three  sets  of  people— 

colleoflL“°WerSW3l°  d°  U°thine  m°reth!m  I**  tieir  'land*  and 

^  Those  who  have  some  lands  of  their  own  which  they  cultivate 
themselves,  and  who  also  take  uo  lands  from  others  on  lease,  if  oiroum- 


stanees  would  permit  it. 


tlle  $  Tfh°+le  Wh°  ^1®  knds  of  tteir  own’  but  <»l7  titivate 
the  lands  of  others  on  different  terms  of  leases. 

Those  coming  under  the  second  and  third  class  have  improved  their 
status;  by  yearly  fresh  acquisition  of  land,  and  by  converting  waste 
lands  mto  cultivable  ones.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  percentage 
who  are  engaged  m  trade,  the  major  portion  of  those  falling  under  the 
hist  class  are  by  degrees  growing  poorer  and  poorer  by  selling  or 
mortgaging  their  property  And  it  is  the  cry  of  this  section  of  the 
population  that  is  likely  to  be  the  cause  of  the  general  impression  that 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  classes  is  going  down. 

i1]1,6  general  feehng  of  the  agricultural  classes  is  one  of  satisfaction  ' 
with  their  lot ;  this  satisfaction  can  be  said  to  be  unalloyed  if  the  rigour 
ot  the  forest  laws  were  mitigated,  and  nature  were  less  fickle  in  the 
matter  of  water-supply-rain.  The  general  want  of  rain  in  season  has 
driven  these  classes  to  the  necessity  of  sinking  wells.  Lands  that  were 
30  years  ago  wastes  overgrown  with  shrubs,  &c.,  are  now  under  eulti- 
vation  The  extension  of  railway  and  other  communications  has  not 
tailed  to  bring  m  their  train  to  the  cultivator  advantages  which  were 
wanting  30  years  ago.  He  now  carries  the  products  to  the  market, 
where  he  secures  the  highest  price  possible.  He  is  no  more  under  the 
painfu!  necessity  of  parting  with  the  fruits  of  his  labor  for  a  nominal 
price,  iiie  mode  of  cultivation,  the  mechanism  employed  in  the  act  of 
raising  water  and  of  turning  up  the  soil,  &c.,  have,  however,  remained 
practically  the  same  as  they  were  30  years  ago.  The  conservative 
instinct  of  the  Indian  cultivator  abhors  all  innovation  in  these  direc- 
alinotherif  ^  rlgMy  or  Prefers  his  mode  and  mechanism  to 

The  people  are  happy  in  the  safety  they  enjoy  under  the  good 
Government  of  the  country.  A  good  Government  has  brought  safety 
along;  with  it,  and  hence  property  has  been  rendered  more  secure,  and 
there  is  nothing  of  that  dread  of  life  or  of  the  prospect  of  losing 
property  which  places  the  ryot  in  eternal  anxiety,  in  the  absence  of  an 
organized  form  of  Grovernment. 


(1)  Heavy  marriage  expenses. 

(2)  Factious  spirit  and  consequent  expensive  litigation. 

,  ,(3)  neglect  of  the  ryots  to  give  any  sort  of  rest  to  the  cul¬ 
tivable  lands. 

_  (4)  The  lands  are  not  as  of  old  -well  manured,  the  consequence 

being  a  low  yield  with  increased  population. 

Notwithstanding  the  safe  and  peaceful  situation  of  the  country 
there  has  been  some  diminution  among  the  agricultural  olasses.  To  be 
a  ryot  is  considered  among  the  so-called  enlightened  section  something 
akin  to  being  a  serf  man  enslaved  country.  Various  other  professions 
have  been  called  m  aid,  and  agriculture  has  been  partially  abandoned 
among  the  gentry  who  have  taken  to  the  renting  system.  Many  of  the 
population  have  gone  to  other  places  in  pursuit  of  varieties  of  trade  or 
professions.  Reservation  of  callings  to  one  particular  set  is  gradually 
dying  out.  And  with  the  spread  of  education,  less  regard  is  paid  to 


aristocrat)  cal  authority,  and  the  village  panchayat  system  has  almost 
censed  to  be  an  institution  of  the  country, 

Given  the  same  laws,  the  same  situation,  and  the  samo  form  Of 
Government  as  that  of  a  Idghly  advanced  country,  what  will  he  the 
situation  of  the  ryot  now  il  he  does  not  go  in  for  the  foreign  import-  , 
ations  of  the  market  for  the  desire  of  keeping  up  appearances,  for  the 
interchange  of  callings,  or  for  the  affectation  of  the  many  foibles  which 
now  attend  on  him  '/  One  other  great  feature  which  adds  to, his  misery 
is  tbo  laxity  of  the  abkari  rules,  the  spread  of  stills  and  shops,  and  the 
encouragement  givon  to  wholesale  and  retail  systems,  which  place  the 
juice  at  the  door  of  the  ryot  at  cheap  rates.  Again  there  are  the  forest¬ 
and  salt  laws,  the  one  depriving  him  of  the  use  of  the  forest,  and  the 
other  stinting  the  supply  of  the  necessary  of  life  to  himself  and  to  his 
cattle.  In  this  aspect  of  the  question,  the  condition  of  the  ryot  may 
fairly  he  said  to  have  deteriorated. 

Other  indusiries. — As  regards  other  industries,  some  Tshow  improve¬ 
ment,  some  are  stationary,  and  others  show  decline.  The  mason,  the 
carpenter,  the  blacksmith,  and  the  brass-smith  are  now  prosperous  more 
than  before.  The  potter  has  remained  in  the  same  position  as  30  or  26 
years  ago.  It  is  in  the  case  of  the  weaver  that  one  finds  almost 
comp  lete  collapso.  The  weaver  stands  helpless  before  the  gigantic  array 
of  machines  and  machine-made  cloths  of  the  mighty  Manchester,  and 
realizes  in  the  application  to  India  of  the  principles  of  free-trade  the 
plain  faot  that  his  ruin  is  not  far  off,  and  cries  for  protection. 

Native  industrial  arts  have  generally  declined.  They  Were  in  times 
gone  by  held  in  deservedly  high  esteem  and  every  encouragement  was 
.given  to  the  proprietors  by  the  former  rulers  of  the  country.  With  the 
beginning  of  English  rule,  and  the  importation  .of  machinery,  from  the 
cooking  stove  to  tho  locomotive  engine,  native  industrial  arts  received  a 
death-blow,  and  there  are  now  glasses  for  lotas,  and  the  shining  chintz 
for  the  thick  elegant  cotton  fabric  of  the  native  dealer.  Government 
seems  to  have  felt  the  necessity  of  reviving  thorn  wherever  possible. 
In  this  district,  trade  in  senna  leaves,  jaggery,  and  cotton  seems  to  he 
the  most  flourishing  at  present,  as  the  labor  bestowed  on  them  is 
attended  with  more  profit. 

General  Remarks. — That  the  agricultural  classes  are  on  the  whole 
improving  there  is  no  doubt.  There  are  larger  areas  now  under 
cultivation.  Greater’  number  of  people  find  a  living  in  agriculture. 
Larger  varieties  of  things  are  grown.  Large  landed  properties  found 
accumulated  in  a  few  hands  are  now  split  up  aud  spread  over  a  larger 
number  of  hands.  The  condition  of  the  actual  cultivators  is  much  better 
than  what  it  was  some  twenty  years  ago  ;  some  big  mirasidars  may 
perhaps  be  seen  ruined  here  and  there;  but  it  is  mo  proof  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  classes  as  a  whole  going  down. 

Before  the  beginning  of  the  present  generation,  the  agricultural 
population  of  the  country  was  divisible  into  only  two  sections — the 
landlords  and  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  The  relation  between  these  two 
classes  was  anything  but  satisfactory.  The  landlord  had  the  “  lion’s 
share  ”  of  the  produce  of  the  soil ;  and  he  allowed  only  a  pittance  just 
to  keep  the  body  and  the  soul  together  of  the  toiling  cultivator.  The  1 
landlord  maintained  the  cattle,  supplied  tile  expenses  of  cultivation) 


coxxiii 

seed,  manure,  &c.,  while  all  the  manual  labor  was  done  by  the  cultiva¬ 
tor,  and  he  was  paid  at  the  harvest  season  about  a  twelfth  of  the  produce 
(gjuratifl  for  a  kottah),  as  it  is  called  in  this  portion  of  the 

country.  This,  together  with  a  pittance  of  other  would 

not  give  a  family  of  three  or  four  souls  more  than  8  kottahs  a  year  of 
paddy  at  the  highest,  which  quantity  is  barely  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
family.  For  this  payment,  the  landlord  exacted  other  work  too  from 
him.  He  must  do  all  the  menial  services  for  the  landlord’s  well-being 
utterly  unconnected  with  cultivation.  The  landlord  would  usurp  any¬ 
thing  found  with  his  tenant  which  would  be  of  any  use  to  him.  In 
fact,  the  landlord  would  get  everything  for  his  living  without  paying 
anything  for  the  same — labor  and  materials  for  his  well-being. 

Thus  the  condition  of  the  cultivator  was  far  worse  than  what  it  is 
at  present,  while  that  of  the  landlord  was  undoubtedly  far  better.  In 
addition  to  this  comparatively  larger  share  in  the  income,  the  land¬ 
lord’s  domestic  economy  was  much  greater.  Luxuries  were  unknown. 
Expenses  of  litigation  far  less.  Differences  of  civil  rights  settled  in 
the  village  panohayat  without  much  cost.  The  less  complicated  laws 
of  the  Revenue  Department  placed  redress  at  a  much  less  cost  to  the 
landlord.  Thus  the  landlord  was  a  great  saving  party,  while  the  culti¬ 
vator  was  only  a  toiling  machine,  without  any  saving  of  his  own. 

The  work  of  the  present  generation  is  the  complete  change  of  this  ' 
state  of  the  relation  between  the  landlord  and  the  cultivator,  and  the 
creation,  or  more  appropriately  the  increase  and  strengthening,  of  a 
middle  class  of  people  who  are  landlords  and  cultivators  in  one.  The 
original  landlord  has  grown  now  lazier  by  his  frequent  visits  to 
towns  and  the  importations  to  his  very  door  of  the  luxuries  of  the 
town,  &c. ;  his  life  has  become  more  expensive.  His  uncalled  for 
luxuries,  unnecessary  litigation,  the  complicated  and  expensive  laws,  all 
these  expenses  combined  with  the  reduced  income  noted  below  have 
brought  down  the  condition  of  the  landlord  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  daily  increasing  independence  of  the  cultivator,  his 
boldness  to  refuse  to  give  the  landlord  anything  more  than  his  actual 
due,  using  his  time  and  labor  to  more  profitable  things,  his  savings,  &c., 
have  enabled  him  to  buy  cattle  of  his  own  to  meet  the  expenses  of  culti¬ 
vation  from  his  own  pocket  without  depending  on  the  mercy  of  his 
usurious  landlord,  who,  saved  of  these  services,  is  paid  a  much  less  share 
of  the  produce. 

The  said  cultivators  have  gone  on  further.  They  began  to  ad¬ 
vance  sundry  sums  to  their  landlords,  and  have  bought,  in  most  cases, 
small  bits  of  land  of  their  own,  which  they  cultivate  themselves,  and 
obtain  all  the  produce  without  a  sharer.  Many  working  people  of 
other  professions  and  castes  have  invested  their  savings  in  purchasing 
lands,  and  they  have  taken  to  cultivation  in  addition  to  their  original 
profession. 

The  second  class  of  people,  besides  cultivating  their  own  lands,  take 
a  lease  of  the  lands  of  the  first  class  of  ryots,  and  cultivate  them  and 
obtain  a  share  of  the  cattle  they  maintain,  and  of  the  cultivator  if  they 
can.  In  many  cases,  these  men  sub-rent  such  lands  to  the  third  class 
of  people,  and  obtain  a  profit  on  both  sides  by  this  bargain.  The  second 
class  of  people,  being  men  of  some  substance,  have  greater  credit  with 
the  first  class  of  people  on  the  one  hand,  and  being  fellow  workers  on 


the  field,  ate  found  to  ho  k,«.  >)))j)rTgM»6  nnd  more  convenient  for  the 
third  class  to  deal  v/ji’h  :  and  hence  tbev  are  used  as  nuddlem®  by  the 
first  «n<l  the  third  chirac;,  it  is  this  second  and  thirl  classes  m  people 
fJiiil  reap  tho  full  bnnfif  of  i]  i  iv  Jit  <  'if  e  lint  <=h  r,Je,  and  it 
is  those  falling1  under  the  first  class,  if  they  do  not  pursue  other  ways 
of  getting  money,  find  if  thev  waste  llunr  time.  energy  and  money  n> 
useless  luxury,  fte.,  thaf  are  gome  down 

All  the  advance  made  during  this  eenomUon  is  m  no  way  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  inf ouf  lour  of  the  Ofovorrmunat  nod  flour  trouble  and 
expenses  in  ostablMiio  crUirrcf,  7  jd  f  ai  uio  u  turn  ns  a <  tl  IV- 
sidenoy  towns  to  introduce  into  the  country  the,  scientific  modes  of 
cultivation  of  flic  Woslorn  nations.  The  country  has  adopted  only- 
such  portions  of  tlio  advantages  whioh  the  inree  of  tm-  mji’ii. ending 
circumstances  in  their  natural  course  have  driven  the  people  to  adopt 
and  nothing  more.  It  is  still  left  to  the  future  nontmo-eeonofflic 
statesmen  to  find  suitable  ways  to  introduce  into  the  country  the  mol’0 
profitable  modes  of  scientific  cultivation,  and  to  toe  syinpathisini? 
scientist,  to  devise  means  suitable  to  the  low  state  of  the  poor  coup-fry 
to  induce  and  lead  its  children  step  by  step  to  reap  the  advantag'-s  r,j  « 
scientific  agriculture. 

That  trade,  manufacture,  and  handicrafts  have  increased  a  great 
deal  during  the  present  generation  no  one  would  dare  to  oppose.  The 
introduction  of  the  railways,  the  improved  roads,  and  easy  communi¬ 
cations,  the  establishment  of  the  village  post  offices,  fixe  increased 
demand  and  supply,  have  tended  to  increase  every  class  of  trade  from 
the  petty  retail  sales  in  the  streets  and  villages  to  wholesale  commerce. 
The  variety  of  things  bought  and  sold  in  these  days,  and  their  quality, 
and  quantify  compared  with  those  found  in  the  markets  some  twenty 
years  ago,  show  a  great  deal  of  advance.  A  larges-  number  of  people 
are  employed  now  in  these  trades.  Persons  of  every  caste  fake  up  flm 
trades  suitable  to  tlieir  means  and  ability.  The  first  class  of  agricul¬ 
tural  population  noted  above  are  seen  here  and  there  using  tlieir  time 
and  money  to  their  advantage  in  trading.  Those  of  the  second  and 
third  classes,  too,  carry  on  petty  inland  trades  during  the  time  they  arc 
free  from  their  work  on  their  lands.  Persons  of  other  ancestral  profes¬ 
sions  have  cast  oil  their  prejudices,  and  freely  take  up  trading  if  they 
find  it  more  convenient  and  paying  than  those  of  their  forefathers. 

Manufacture  and  handicraft. — Here  again  the  quality  and  the 
quantity  of  the  work  turned  out,  and  the  variety  of  such  work  done  in 
these  days,  arc  far  higher  than  what  they  were  during  the  last -gene¬ 
ration.  The  caste  which,  in  the  majority  of  cases  among  the  natives, 
distinguishes  the  professions  is  now  fast,  fading  away.  -It  is  needless 
hero  to  enumerate  the  several  branches  of  industry  that,  are  improved, 
and  that  are  newly  started  and  starting  up.  ,  Suffice  it  to  say  that  our 
artisans  and  manufacturers  successfully  imitate  the  works  of  the  western 
nations,  and  produce  tiro  necessary  articles  nearly  equal  in  quality  and 
durability  to  those  of  their  teachers  and  sell  them  much  cheaper.  The 
hands  that  used  to  he  idle  or  to  be  content  with  the  making  of  rude 
articles  and  low  prices  now  find  ample  work  and  good  samples,  and’  a 
ready  sale  to  pay'  their  labors. 

In  conclusion,  it,  may  safely  be. stated  that  the  state  of  the  country 


of  tl^^ttlStX,nmn6?rtnre’  and  °°mmerce-  The  tillMS 
and  wh&e_a^T„^.l^UfaS^'  and  the  ^s-petty 

every  observer  <W  ??^g  tb\S  P^P01^.  the  fact  lies  bare  to 
)  Dserver  that  the  lower  and  middle  fi,,,  i  • 

nstmmons  ail  over  the  oountrj.  The  fault  is  not  of  the  poor  classef 
thelr  energies  and  wealth  in  questionable  directions.  ’  P' ®d 

(7)  Condition  of  the  Weaving  Industry  in  Madura. 

Note  by  V.  Bajagopala  Chariar,  Esq.,  It. A.,  B.L. 

District  Registrar,  Madura.  ’  '  ’’ 

of  silk  wearers’  houses.- The  town  of  Madura  is  divided 

he  lstn2?dUTrifT al’d^  o?/  thT  t6n  Wards  tke  silk  savers  occupy 
the  1st,  2nd  3rd,  4th  and  9th  wards,  and  the  number  of  sift  weavers’ 

ft  “in  t^7  b<?  TgL1?  estimated  at  5,000  or  so.  Houses  are  multiply. 
D=  in  these  wards  and  the  fresh  additions  are  generally  thatched  biiL 
occupred  by  the  laboring  classes.  It  would  appear  S  weavers  from 
o  her  parts  of  the  district,  finding  no  occupation  in  their  resLctZZ 
dowrS,lJieVe  ™lgrated  to  the  town  of  Madura  and  settled  themselves 
down  here.  The  records  of  the  Municipal  office  show  that  about  281 
new  houses  have  been  erected  in  these  wards. 

2.  Number  Of  silk  -weavers  in  the  town.- The  silt  weavers  as  a  class 
than  tlVerJrfV,Pr°^fi0  Pe01^'  They  are  said  t0  multiply  more  rapidly 
£  from!  toe5  Fuang*>  therfr1fore>  the  inmates  of  each  home  to 

b  e  l  f  to  ?•’ S]lk  weavers  population  of  the  town  of  Madura  may 
lui7  est™at®d  to  be  between  20,000  to  25,000  including  females 
and  children.  Of  these,  about  10,000,  including  females,  may  be  said 
£J£°V°b  °°°ly  GlaSS  Wh°  their  living  by  daily 

500  tQthese  °°™e  the  P^ty  traders  who  number  from  400  to 

retail  w'l  v  m6  °f  thf 6  f11  threads>  having  purchased  them  in 
retail  from  the  bigger  merchants ;  some  again  sell  lace  in  retail ;  some 
surX6  ®ma11  ,®ums  °f  “ouey  to  the  holders  of  looms  and  order  a  small 
PI  y  of  cloths  and  sell  them  to  the  richer  merchants.  Some  are 
brokers  who  collect  cloths  manufactured  in  the  town  and  sell  them 
eirnei  to  the  merchants  m  the  town  or  to  those  abroad  and  very  few  are 
capitalists  who  have  any  very  large  trading  concerns.  The  last  class 
may  almost  be  counted  on  one’s  fingers  and  it  is  said  they  are  lihely  to 
a  ^We?n, 10  and  2d  on  the  whole.  Pt  is  the  brokers  who  form 
W  • \  krge  n5m  }eli  Some  of  lho  silk  ^vers  have  become 
agnouitimsts,  finding  that  the  profession  of  wealing  does  not  pay 
llieir  holdings  are  small  and  they  only  eke  out  their  mninumauee  from 


bnlif-'  am)  to  lie  employe'!  in  collecting  sand  from  the  river  for  building; 
purposes.  ”  ” 


f-  Their  overage  income.- — Of  the  class  of  merchants,  those -who  gei 
profit  of  about  Rs.  100  and  more  per  month  are  only  6  or  6  ;  about  20 
or  JO  get  from  Its.  60  tolls.  100  and  those  who  get  from  Rs.  6  to 
Rs.  20  arc  about  400  or  600.  The  profession  of  brokers  is  not  very 
remunerative.  A  broker  makes  n  profit  of  one  anna  on  every  rupee, 
but  to  earn  a  profit  of  30  or  40  rupees  in  a  Month  he  has  to  employ 
two  agents — one  io  go  about  the  town  and  watch  the  progress  of  the 
olotbs  entrusted  to  the  laborers  and  another  to  keep  accounts.  Very 
often  he  has  to  borrow  money  and  pay  the  weavers  in  advance. 

The  average  income  of  a  cooly  family  is  Rs.  6  a  month  and  it  never 
goes  higher  than  Rs.  10  a  month.  Females  also  work:  some  are 
employed  iu  preparing  the  threads  for  weaving,  some  in  the  dyeing  of 
cloths  and  others  in  the  marking  of  spots  or  what  is  called  nmdadis. 
Boys  of  12  years  and  more  also  earn  wages  and  generally  get  from  one 
rupee  upwards. 

4.  The  quantity  of  cloths  mam/aet-nred  in  the  town,  their  different 
kinds  and  the,  overage  values  thereof  .—The  number  of  looms  in  the  town 
is  about  3,500.  About  four  cloths  can  be  woven  from  a  loom  in  a 
month.  This  gives  a  total  of  14,000  cloths  per  month  for  the  whole 
t0WB. 


The  different  kinds  of  cloth  manufactured  are  the  following 
Pnhiiika  seta's— Of  the  value  of  Rs.  2  to  Rs.  3|. 

Urmrnh — Of  the  value  of  Re.  1  to  Rs.  6  per  taw  or  tari,  consisting 
of  8  each.  s 

Plain  male  cloths  with  silk  borders — Of  the  value  of  Re.  1  to  Rs.  4, 
White  laced  head  kerchiefs  dyed—  Of  the  value  of  Rs.  7  to  Rs.  12, 
the  charge  for  dyeing  being  Rs.,2  or  Rs,  3  in  excess. 

Ghitladais — Of  the  value  of  Rs,  3  to  Rs.  8. 

Female  cloths  of  sorts. — The  ordinary  ranging  from  Rs.  6  to 
Rs.  20  and  special  cloths  from  Rs.  40  to  Rs.  80. 

Upper  cloths — Of  the  value  of  Rs.  10  to  Rs.  15. 

Rs.  500  is  the  .highest  value  of  a  cloth  which  has  ever  beon  made  ■ 
in  Madura,  Merchants  of  their  own  accord  do  not  order  for  cloths  of 
value  of  more  than  Rs.  80  to  Rs.  1O0.  The  cloths  made  ordinarily 
range  from  Rs.  6  to  Rs.  10  only  in  value. 

The  introduction  of  cotton  twist  from  England,  of  lace  from  Franoe, 
as  well  as  of  even  the  dyeing  stuff  from  Bombay  has  considerably 
affected  the  value  of  the  cloths  made  in  the  town  and  necessarily  the 
wages  to  the  coolies  and  the  profits  to  merchants.  Of  the  14,t)00 
cloths  above  mentioned  as  being  made  in  a  month  in  the  town,  for  '1 
7,000  to  10,000  cloths  the  inferior  brass  lace  is  used  and  the  .value  of 
these  do  not  go  over  Es.  6  at  the  utmost.  Their  average  price  may  be 
fixed  at  Es.  2|  per  cloth  and  this  gives  the  sum  total  of  Rs,  17,500  to 
25,000,  The  average  value  of  an  ordinary  cloth  with  good  lace 
xnay  be  fixed  at  Rs.  7  and  supposing  that  good  lace  is  used  for  the  " 
remaining  4,000  cloths,  their  approximate  value  amounts  to  Rs.  28,000. 
Thus  the  total  value  of  cloths  made  in  the  town  in  a  month  may  be 


ecxxvii 

To  get  an  impression  of  how  much  of  this  sum  of  Es.  60,000  actually 
benefits  the  townsmen  and  how  much  goes  to  other  countries  and 
places,  what  the  component  parts  of  a  Madura  cloth  are  must  be  exami¬ 
ned.  Let  me  take  for  illustration  an  ordinary  white  cloth  which  is  sold 
in  the  town  for  Es.  10.  The  different  items  which  go  to  make  this 
sum  of  Es.  10  may  be  described  as  follows 


Value  of  the  thread  .  1  o  0 

Cost  of  preparing  the  same  for  weaving  0  2  0 

Profit  earned  by  the  merchant  who  sells  the 

thread  .  '  0  1  0 

Cost  of  fastening  the  thread  to  the  loom  ...  0  10 

Wages  for  weaving  thread  into  a  cloth  ...  14  0 

Value  of  the  lace  . -  .  6  0  0 

'  .880 
Merchants’  profits  including  brokerage  .  18  0 


Total  ...  10  0  0 

When  this  cloth  is  dyed  the  excess  charge  is  as  follows  r _ 


For  the  first  and  rough  coloring  ...  ...  0  12  0 

For  the  making  of  spots  .  012  0 

For  dyeing  them  over  again  ...  .  ..  0  12  0 

Miscellaneous  . 0  4  0 


Total  ...  2  8  0 

Thus  the  great  portion  of  the  value  of  a  cloth  goes  for  the  lace 
which  is  manufactured  in  France,  "'hen  by  the  cotton  twists  used,  it 
iR  the  English  merchants  who  are  benefited.  The  dye  is  also  prepared 
abroad  and  the  greater  portion  of  Es.  1-12-0  spent  for  dyeing  goes 
also  to  other  hands.  The  portion  of  Es.  12-8-0  which  actually  circu¬ 
lates  among  the  townsmen  may  be  taken  at  the  highest  to  be  from  Es. 
4  to  Es.  5  or  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  cloth.  This  calculated  with 
reference  to  the  Es.  60,000  worth  of  cloth  yields  a  total  amount  of  Es. 
24,000  to  Es.  30,000  and  this  amount  may  roughly  be  fixed  to  be  the 
sum  earned  from  the  industry  by  cooly  upwards  to  the  richest  merchant. 
Deducting  again  Es.  5,000  or  so  as  being  the  profits  earned  by 
merchants,  there  remains  Es.  25,000  to  be  distributed  amongst  5,000 
families,  giving  an  average  of  Es.  5  per  family,  the  amount  mentioned 
above,  as  being  the  average  income  of  a  family.  Generally  speaking 
the  industry  is  becoming  day  by  day  less  profitable  to  the  actual 
working  classes.  The  causes  thereof  are  not  far  to  seek.  Prior  to  the 
importation  of  cotton  twist,  some  fifty  years  ago,  it  would  appear  there 
were  in  the  town  of  Madura  2,000  to  3,000  families  employed  in 
spinning  out  threads.  This  vocation  has  entirely  ceased  now.  Again, 
prior  to  the  importation  of  lace  there  were  500  Mussulman  families 
engaged  in  making  lace,  and  in  their  place  there  are,  it  would  appear, 
only  1 0  families  employed  in  making  country  lace.  The  preparation  of 
coloring  materials  was  at  least  done  locally  till  a  year  or  two  ago,  but 


this  too  has  W.fii  superseded  by  tho  Bombay  article,  As  a  necessary 
result  of  the  cessation  of  all  these  vocations,  tho  labor  is  now  directed 
entirely  in  one  direction  towards  weaving,  audit  is  in  consequence 
very  cheap.  What  used  to  ho  paid  for  at  Its.  2  in  former  years  is  now 
remunerated  by  1  rupee  only. 

Even  as  regards  the  merchant  class,  the  general  complaint  is  that 
the  trade  does  not  pay.  It  may  be  that  it  larger  number  of  cloths  are 
now  made  than  boforo,  but  what  merehouls  make  as  proftt-hy  reason 
of  the  cheapness  o[  (ho  commodity  and  keenness  of  competition  seems 
to  be  considerably  less  than  what  it  was  in  former  years,  A  cloth 
which  was  sold  for  Its.  00  is  now  sold  for  only  Its.  00. 

As  a  carious  illustration  of  bow  the  importation  of  the  English- 
rnado  goods  has  affected  the  local  weaving  industry,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  weavers  themselves  of  the  town  of  Madura  do 
hardly  use  the  cloths  woven  by  them.  Mulls  and  piece-goods  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  home-made  articles  and  if  the  richer  class  should 
seek  for  some  country  cloths,  i(  is  the  Oonjceveram  cloths  that  are 
made  use  of.  The  females  likewise . use  the  ThotnUt,  and  if  they  seek 
for  some  better  country-made  cloths,  they  purchase  the  Roranadu 
cloths,  Thus  it  happens  that  one  or  Wo  per  cent,  of  the  town-made 
articles  are  sold  in  the  town  itself  and  the  rest  are  sent  abroad. 

The  habits  and  manners  of  the  si lit  wearers  as  a  elms. — Silk  weavers  as 
a  class  lead  a  simple  life.  Their  food  is  simple  and  consists  of  ekolftm, 
oumbu  and  other  dry  grains.  Bice  is  used  by  comparatively  few 
persons  only.  Their  clothing  is  simple.  The  females  wear  a  cloth  of 
Ks.  '2  worth  only,  except  on  festive  occasions,  when  they  wear  the  Rora- 
nadu  cloths.  House  accommodation  is  necessary  for  their  profession, 
and  each  endesivours,  therefore,  first,  to  secure  a  house  for  himself. 
They  are  not  also  without  the  desire  for  ornaments.  Even  the  poorest 
household  are  mentioned  to  have  some  gold  jewels.  A  silk  weaver’s 
property  consists  generally  of  his  bouse  and  ornaments.  Marriage  is 
costly  Vith  (hem.  About  B,s.  63  must  be  paid  to  the  bride  even  by  the 
poorest  man.  To  meet  this  item  of  expenditure,  almost  every  cooly 
before  he  enters  on  bis  profession  begins  to  subscribe  to  some  chit 
transaction  or  other  and  to  save  out  of  Ms  hard  earned  wages  1  rupee 
or  so  to  he  paid  monthly  lor  a  scries  of  years  extending  from  five  to 
seven.  Before  he  earns  his  prize  in  his  turn,  necessity,  however,  often 
compels  him  to  borrow,  mortgaging  his  chit  amount  and  the  house 
owned  by  Mm.  It  is  such  documents  that  arc  registered  in  large 
numbers  in  the  town  offices  of  Madura.  There  is  another  ' peculiarity  • 
about  these  silk  weavers.  They  seldom  borrow  from  other  than  their  . 
eastemen.  In  case  of  loans  of  large  sums,  probably  they  may  resort  to 
the  Nattukkotlai  clietti.  but  all  ordinary  loans  are  contracted  from  one 
of  their  own  community. 

In  addition  to  the  town  of  Madura,  the  weaving  industry  is  carried 
on  in  the  following  places  in  the  district — Dindigul,  Paramakudi, 
Palni.  Tirvunangalam  and  Aruppukota.  In  Dindigul  only  laced  cloths 
are  made  to  tho  value  o?  Its.  1 0  or  so.  In  other  places  rough  country 
cloths  only  are  made.  In  all  the  stations,  the  industry  is  said  to  be 
declining  so  much  so  that  weavers  from,  these  places  come  up  to 
Madura  for  employment  and  overcrowd  the  market. 


(8)  The  Condition  of  the  Laboring  Classes. 


Note  by  N.  Subbamya  Aiyar,  Esq.,  Deputy  Collector, 
Coimbatore  District. 


can  confidently  say  that^t  has materiflly e°^eB’  “d 
Agricultural  labourers  consist  of  two  classes7  flfthe 7^' 
servants,  and  (2)  those  employed  temrfrn *L }  n  Immanent  farm 
agricultural  operations  are  carried  on  extenSly  ^  ***** 


=H“s=a««iss-c 


master  0W?aC00UI1t,  small  plots  of  land 

iesUvals  and  n  mri^T 1  *”**?*?  mi  loanS  0n  oecasions  of 

Now  the  demand  foTwSrl^trYlrf1®0"14  t0  maintain  themselves. 

in  the  Imperial  and  Local  ftmfdSSmlntTin 

it,  m  the  coffee,  tea  and  cinchona  estates  in  the  oottnrT  n  ^ 

iSpggi 

'noe^'  n  iTl^'V'0  fore^gl^a°™^e®’a^1ct'e0  theylftnd°  wmlf  o^Ifigher 
nages,  and  thereby  secure  competence 

lippssiiii 
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classes  tm.n6  Seen.an.d  know?  of  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
e  as  cs,  J  n  ay  safely  say  it  is  not  what  it  was  thirty  or  forty  years  mm 

;  JbX  vc1  fy  ImpiTrf  sevm;al  respeots’  imcl  is  improving",  "and 
V  ’  J  1  lmProve  s  cadily .  Those  who  once  formed  the  In  dies 
emm,  he  petty  traders,  the  .artisans  and  the  iveavom y m  lr  e  bo  -e  ' 
to  work  m  the  fields  and  elsewlmro  W„  ,  ,1  ^  10  chl>en 
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in  some  extent ;  the  exact  extent  lam  unable  to  say, as  I  have  no  ■ 
records  with  me  to  ascertain  it,  But  reference  -  to  the  records  of  the 
registry  offices,  as  well  as  to  the  records  of  the  villages,  will.  I  am  sure 
furnish  ample  evidence  regarding  the  same.  *  * 

•  ,  J*  a*  a11  ^ero  any  class  of  people  who  are  getting  deteriorated,  it 
is  tile  peasant  proprietary  class,  who  do  not  work  in  the  helds  themselves 
owmg  to  religions  scruples  and  oasie  prejudices,  hut  depend  for  work 
on  the  labouring  classes ;  and  next  to  these  come  those  who  depend 
upon  the  munifieoneo  of  the  well-to-do  classes  and  earn  their  livelihood 
by  rendering  religious  and  other  services.  I  am  roaily  at  a  loss  to  find 
any  remedial  measures  to  improve  their  condition  ;  and,  unless  they 
resort  to  labour,  they  must  die  out. 


(m)-—  Tables  showing  the  Income,  Expenditure,  Seale  of  Diet,  Sfc.,  ' 
in  different  Countries.  ’  ’ 

(1)  Statement  showing  the  amount  of  Imports,-  and  Exports  of  all  Nations 
measured  by  value  {extracted  from  “  If  alkali's  History  of 


- 

i 

Millions  Sfcer 

ling. 

j  1*50. 

1800. 

1  1870. 

-1884. 

{habitant 

* 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

’  "  £ 

Great  Britain 

193 

376 

547 

698 

686 

19-0 

France 

75 

167 

227 

339 

'  315 

'  S-4 

Germany  . 

105 

ICO 

212 

315 

331 

7*0  . 

Russia  ...  . 

32 

40 

100 

121 

114 

1*3 

Austria  . 

29 

'51 

83  - 

128 

137 

-  3-5 

Italy  . 

20 

46 

74 

06 

99 

3-4 

Spain  anti  Portugal 

20 

30 

41 

'  64 

74 

3-5 

Holland  . 

41 

56 

71 

121  ! 

144 

34-2 

Belgium 

35 

48 

64 

ne 

life 

20-3 

Soanainav!a  . 

17 

30 

42 

55 

66 

.  7.4 

Europe 

576 

1,010 

1,461 

2,053 

2,082 

.  7-0 

United  States 

64 

137 

172 

309 

276 

4-9 

South  America 

38 

62 

85 

101 

104  ' 

8-9 

rndia  . 

18 

60 

104 

138 

'  1W 

•8 

- 

For  India  10  Bs.  —  £  1. 


(2)  Table  showing  the  Income  tip  A mifnrnt  -r 

portion  of  Taxes  to  income  in  some  {/tZ^1^  and‘the  Pr6 
{“ Mulhall’s  History  of  Trices  ”)  f  huroPe™1  Ommtrie. 


Country  districts 
Provincial  towns 


XI  ^:&ricultural  population 
Non-agricnltnral  populat 


3’4  Agricultural  labourers 
i  f  lnda^  »nd  commerciai  workmen 
2-0  Domestic?11  °ther  pei'S°nS  ”eCeivin§' 


^  ™ges  and  salaries  . 

S“a]l  landowners,  artizans,  transport  agents 
sold  ers,  sailors  minor  functionaries,  scliool- 

tbe ’  W1°Se  re!oarces  do  not  exceed 
the  maximum  wages  of  the  ouvrier 


1'7  Landowners 

1-0  Manufacturers,  merchants,  &c . \ 

-ll  Kentlers  and  members  of  the  liberal  professions! 
17'7  Total  ..  - 


The  capitalist  classes  get  £112  per  family  nf<P,  ~ 
services  of  domestics  and  of  taxation.  }  wmom  0 
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(7)  Statement  showing  the  relation  bet .*«.  ,^rs  cm3  inn 
(extracted  from  «  MulhalVs  Dictionary  of  Statist^) 


(8)  Statement  showing  the  scale  of  diet  prescribed  in  Jails  in  the 
Madras  Presidency  (Jail  Code). 

sii^eaSdSoS  “ale  f0r  Eur0pean  and  Bast  *****  long-term 
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(b) — The  daily  diet  scale  for  Native 'Convicts  is  as  follows 

Mo 

rrmg  prisons. 

Chfum}15"0"  0 
Cnmbu  )  llubk 

without 

24 

Dholl  . 

Butter-milk,  tyre 

...  2 

...  10  Three  days  a 

week,  not  mut¬ 
ton  days.  '  ’ 

Ghee  or  oil 

Tamarind 

1 

Salt 

...  1  . 

Curry-powder 

..  ...  i 

Vegetables 

Onions 

. .  4 

.  i 

Garlic 

’...  30  grains  on  mutton 

Mutton  or  fish  ... 

.  6  oz.  without  bone 

or  2£  oz.  of 
salt  fish  three 
days  in  the 

Firewood 

.  11  lb. 

Remarks. — Females  and  non-labouring  male  prisoners  get  20  oz.  of 
grain  instead  of  24  oz.  and  4  oz.  of  mnt'ton  instead  of  5  oz. ,  Any  of- 
tbo  three  grains  may  be  used.  25  oz.  of  cumbu  is  to  be  considered  as 
equivalent  to  24  oz.  of  ragi  or  choluui.  Labouring  prisoners  are  to 
have  two  substantial  meals,  before  going  to  work,  and  on  returning 
from  it,  with  a  third  light  meal  at  midday.  No  rice  less  than  six 
months’  old  is  to  be  issued  to  prisoners.  Dholl  must  be  carefully  ' 
husked.  The  allowance  of  fresh  vegetables  may  be  increased  On  the 
recommendation  of  the  medical  officer  to  any  reasonable  extent  that 
can  be  supplied  by  the  Jail  garden.  The  weight  of  vegetables  must  - 
be  calculated  after  the  stalks,  skins  and  refuse  have  been  separated, 
and  only  good  succulent  vegetables  are  to  be  used.  The  allowance  of 
salt  may,  in  times  of  epidemic  cholera,  be  increased  by  order  of  the 
medical  officer.  The  allowance  of  meat  must  be  estimated  without  ' 
bone.  Good  ordinary  grass-fed  mutton  or  goats’  flesh  should  be  sup¬ 
plied.  When  dried  or  salt-fish  is  used,  2£  oz.  will  bo  considered=5  : 
oz.  of  fresh  fish.  Brahmins  and  other  non  meat-eating  castes  may  be 
allowed  1  oz.  of  ghee  or  oil  or  2  oz.  of  dholl  with  10  oz.  of  butter-’, 
milk  on  meat  days  m  lieu  of  mutton.  In  districts  where,  cocoannts 
aro  plentiful,  2  oz.  of  copra  may  be  given  in  lien  of  §  oz.-of  oil  dr 
ghee.  Mango  jnekles  may  he  substituted  for  tamarind  when  procura¬ 
ble.  All  kinds  of  grain  used  must  bo  good,  of  thin  kind  and  nutri-  - 
tious,  not  too  new  nor  too.  old,  and  the  quantity  should,  be  a  fair  ■ 
average  of  the  produce. of  the  local  markets.  All  unripe,  mildewed  or  ' 
weevil  eaten  grain  must  be  rejected  and  the  grain  should  be  free  from 
all  external  impurities. 


(9>  n°led  helr ■  have  referenee  tv  to*  ocale  of  diet  in 

nse  among  the  ryot-population  m  a  village  near  Coimbatore. 

» %  tlS:\rB;isrPs  zt  r2r  ■“* 

aWR^Tlf  6laor°irerS  ^  **“,  'T*  °asteS'  tLe  ordinary  oo7Ts 

«hown  tiow:-'  "  1  ““  head  Per  diem‘  The  particulars  a™ 
Higher  c; 


DhoU 

Chillies' 

Tamarind  1].’ 

Black  gram  (powdered) 


Sundries 

Kerosine-oil 

Gringelly-oil 


Vegetables,  firewood,  &o.,  are  seldom.purchased. 


(10)  Scale  of  weekly  diet  to  Soldiers  and  Comicts  ( Mulhall ). 


j _ 

- 

j  Ration* 

Nitrogenous. 

-Carbon. 

1 

»  England . 

25-? 

2-46 

no. 

j  British  soldiers  ii 

al-Ma  . 

20-0  1 

2-33 

4-53 

Eogiish  convicts 

in  England 

1 1  22-2  | 

T3S 

«9 

M^fonows^—  a^lowance  of  British  soldier  in  England,  is  made 


Bread 
Cooked  mea 
Vegetables 
Sugar 
Sundries 


Total  ...  25-7 


'Ih^  above  tables  aw  based  oti  the  nourishment  required  bv  a, 
labourer  m  England  whose  average  weight  is  150  lb.  h  h  turned 
too  n*ork  done  and  tlio  nanrislnneut  required  vary  direct.]  v  as  the 
weight  and  no  allowance  is  apparently  made  for  the  smaller  quantity 
of  food  required  in  hot  eiimaios.  -  J 

Ijj.  calculating  the  cost  of  food,  the  value  of  rice  may  bo  taken  to 
1)0  t!0  lb,,  of  tho  dry  grabs  50  lb.,  of  wheat  15  lb.,  and  of  dholl  25  1b, 
per  rupee,  1 
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SECTION  VI. — CERTAIN  ALLEGED  EVILS 
IN  THE  PRESENT  ECONOMIC  POSITION  AND  REMEDIAL 

measures  considered. 


.  (A). — Land  Settlements. 

P^L^sL^^^ 

produce  of  different  qualities  of  soil  He  remark!  ^ &  the  net 

'urn%  “”"a  •“  sxrrss  s 

Of  revenue  involved  in  our  settlements,  and  so on  U  ™  tT® 

tr«h  »h„  rente  „  p^a  i»  w,  h„  „ttI,  0  "”ig ; *n 
the  N  6W3p  °f  ■*“*“*  ?Ut  tte  net  Pr0(Iuoe  of  each  field  was  tried  in 

zr^zrS11-'*12 

which  would  thus  be  .gained  would  tIlC  jumma 

16,96,824,  the  present  pmina  being  Rs  8  29  155  nm<iUS  SMU  of  Es‘ 
jumma  (the  utmost  assessable  in  m/opinion)  Rs  8  88  699 7  C-’T? 
appears  to  me  sufficient  to  show  the  fallackusness  of  s^l  !  *c‘ 

at °cnne  le  I,™  ^  ''m  for  being  so £  ^  do M 
some  length,  as  my  actmn  m  the  matter  has  been  questioned  •- 

that,  b^ the^rule  °^0®^!ages!&eeiittLbCTi!mt!h!exce!sPm'aone^p;u'(0!^^ 


bo  chocked  by  the  reverse  kind  of  errors  in  another  part.  But  it  takes 
about  three  hours  to  cut  and  weigh  the  crop  of  a  field  on  the  spot'. 
On  an  average  this  operation  can  only  goon  simultaneously  in  two 
fields  at  a  time.  For  the  '  KliureeJ  ’■  there  are  loss  than  two  and  for 
the  ‘  Rubbee  ’  loss  than  one  month  available  for  the  purpose.,  that  is, 
some  seventy-six  working  days;  no  more  than  162  different"  fields 
can  be  appraised  by  the  European  Officer,  oven  if  he  gives  up  two- 
thirds  of  the  time  available  for  inspecting  his  villages  ;  and  you  must 
recollect  what  pressure  was  put  on  me  to  finish  this  work  speedily. 
Bearing  in  mind  Jhat  it  is  necessary  to  find  out  the  average  produce  of 
some  dozen  and-a-Lalf  different  kinds  of  crop  on  eight  different  classes' 
of  soil  irrigated  and  unirrigated,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  a  small  basis  of 
calculation  can  be  obtained  for  each  soil ;  add  to  this,  the  fact  that  the 
appraisement  had  to  be  made  in  41  groups  of  villages  bv  two  officers 
within  the  limit  of  one  year,  and  that  till  the  inspection  was  over  it 
could  Dot  be  ascertained  how  these  groups  would- be  divided,  and  the 
impossibility  of  procuring  broad  enough  data  for  the  calculation  is 
apparent . 

“  (b)  The  native  officials  to  whom  part  of  the  task  was  entrusted, 
with  the  wish  of  avoiding  the  imputation  of  lowering  the  apparent 
assets  of  a  village,  fell  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  in  spite  of  orders 
to  choose  in  each  village,  at  least  one  good,  one  average  and  one 
inferior  field,  rejected  all  the  really  bad  fields. 

tr  (d)  The  native  officials  taking  the  soils  as  giveu  in  the  settlement 
papers,  in  many  ^cases  put  down  se  meesurn  that  which  had  not  been 
manured  for  mimy  years. 

“  (e)  No  allowance  can  be  made  for  the  numerous  tvhn  sol-lit  fields 
where  seed  is  annually  sown  on  the  mere  chances  of  a  favorable  fall 
of  rain. 

"  (f)  No  allowances  can  with  any  certainty  bo  made  for  the  little 
unproductive  places  at  the  corners  and  edges  of  fields ;  nor  do  I  see 
how  to  make  accurate  allowances  for  the  charges  of  weighing  and 
carriage  which  fall  on  the  Zemindars  and  the  latter  of  which  varies 
with  the  distance  from  the  bazaar.  Nor  can  it  be  ascertained  what 
amount  the  Zemindar  is  forced  by  his  necessities  to  sell  at  the  low 
harvest  price  and  what  portion  he  can  reserve  till  the  price  rites. 

“  (fiO  Tb,e  appraisement  of  tho  inferior  crops — bajru,  mote,  oorud, 
lobia,  immdwa,  &o.,  in  the  Kkureef ;  grain,  mussoor,  &c.,  in  the  Rubbee 
■ — is  particularly  difficult.  The  produce  has  to  be  exposed  for  days  to 
the  wind  and  sun  before  the  graiu  can  be  separated.  Who  is  to  watch 
during  this  time  f  It  was  the  Zemindar’s  (peasant  proprietor’s)  interest 
of  course,  to  lower  the  apparent  outturn,  and  I  could  feel  no  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  rosnlt  of  an  operation  which  I  had  not  witnessed 
thi-ougkout  with  my  own  eyes;  yet  this  was  in  most  cases  incompatible 
with  the  task  of  inspecting  fresh  villages  every  morning.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was  the  appraisement  was  far  too  much  limited  to  the  better 
classes  of  crops, — cotton  and  rnukkee  for  the  Kkureef,  wheat  and 
barley  for  the  Rubbee.  This  Was  the  case  in  Mr.  Daniell’s  peTgunaks  • 
as  well ;  but  of  course  to  make  such  an  operation  a  true  measure  of  the 
actual  outturn,  the  several  crops  must  bo  cut  in  tho  same  proportion 
in  which  they  are  grown, 
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“  {h)  I  found  that  there  was  a  decided  difference  in  the  weight  of 
a  crop  according  as  it  was  cut  at  the  commencement  or  end  of  the 
harvest.  The  grain  was  drier  and  lighter  at  the  end  than  at  the 
beginning ;  consequently  the  outturn  of  crops  cut  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  season  was  unduly  overstated.  What  allowance  to  make 
on  this  account  I  know  not ;  yet  a  difference  of  a  couple  of  seers  in 
the  produce  of  one-tenth  of  an  acre  comes  to  a  serious  amount  on  the 
whole . ” 

In  the  Madras  settlements  the  grain  experiments  were  really  very  ' 
few,  considering  the  number  of  soils  and  of  crops  the  outturn  of  which 
had  to  be  ascertained.  To  take  the  two  districts  in  which  the  number 
of  experiments  was  the  largest,  viz.,  Nellore  and  Coimbatore.  In 
Nellore,  the  experiments  were  made  during  seven  years.  The  number 
was  for  jonna  2,771,  for  aruga  425  and  for  paddy-  2,230.  This  amounts 
to  hardly  one  experiment  for  each  sort  of  soil  (and  there  are  66  of  them) 
in  a  year  for  each  taluk  which  is  oftentimes  bigger  than  an  "English 
county.  In  Coimbatore,  1,542  experiments  were  made  as  regards  the 
outturn  of  the  three  dry  grains — cumbu,  cholum  and  ragi — in  five 
taluks  in  two  years.  The  number  hardly " amounts  to  one  for  each 
grain  for  each  sort  of  soil. 

The  cultivation  expenses  are  even  more  difficult  to  ascertain.  The 
cost  of  cultivation  varies  with  agricultural  skill  and  efficiency  of 
labour  in  different  localities  and  with  the  characteristics  of  different 
castes  of  laborers  in  the  same  locality.  In  some  of  the  Madras  settle¬ 
ments  the  cultivation  expenses  were  not  ascertained  for  each  variety 
of  soil ;  it  was  ascertained  with  more  or  less  accuracy  for  one  sort  of 
soil  and  increased  or  decreased  in  proportion  to  the  assumed  outturn  in 
the  case  of  other  soils.  This  was  particularly  the  case  in  Eurnool  and 
the  same  method  has  been  proposed  to  be  adopted  in  the  case  of 
Tanjore.  In  his  “Analysis”  of  the  agricultural  statistics  of  the 
Eurnool  district,  Mr.  Benson  points  out  the  fallaciousness  of  this 
method.  He  remarks  that' “the  system  of  calculating  the  working 
expenses  of  the  ryot  by  which  these  decrease  in  proportion  to  the 
assessed  value  of  the  land  is  radically  wrong,”  and  that  “  in  fact, 
within  certain  limits  the  expenses  for  the  production  of  the  standard 
crop  of  jonna  vary  rather  inversely  to  the  quality  of  the  land  dealt 

The  quotations  of  prices  of  food  grains  for  the  old  years  on  the  aver¬ 
age  of  which  the  commutation  rates  are  based  cannot  also  be  relied 
upon  aS  accurate.  These  prices  are  given  in  terms  of  garce  (a  mea¬ 
sure  of  capacity  containing  3,200  Madras  measures),  and  the  Board 
of  Revenue  found  in  1885  that  the  local  officers  had  committed  many 
mistakes  in  converting  the  quotations  in  terms  of  local  measures  into 
quotations  in  terms  of  garce.  The  following  are  instances.  In  Ganjam 
the  local  measures  were  converted  to  garce  at  the  rate  of  1, 600  tooms 
to  a  garce.  The  tooin,  however,  is  not  a  measure  of  uniform  capacity 
throughout  the  district,  its  contents  in  rice  varying  from  240  to  280 
tolas  at  the  several  stations.  The  conversion  is  correct  only  as 
regards  those  stations  in  which  the  toom  of  240  tolas  rice  is  in  use. 

In  Cuddapah  a  garce  was  assured  to  be  equivalent  to  3,200  local 
measures  of  132  tolas  each  or  one-tenth  more  than  its  real  contents. 

In  Eurnool  the  three  varieties  of  local  measures  of  86,  114  and  132 


wa-6  couvorto]  ink,  jrafoo  at  Hit  »  rate,  viz.,  3,200  measures. 
Tn  South  A  rent  3,200  local  measures  of  MOJ  tolas  rioo  wore  assumed 
to  be  equivalent  to  a  gsreo  which  is  thus  taken  to  bo  one-seventh 
larger  than  if  is.  In  Tanjore  'jio'aniforrn  principle  was  adopted  the 
conversion  being  effi-ekid  at  tho  rate  of  IJfi  kalauig  or  2,1U  local 
measures  m  some  (alwks  nod  in  others  at,  tho  rate  of  133£  kalams  or  ’ 
H,-001oeal  measures.  Tho  contents  in  rieo  of  tho  measures  in  n»o  in  ' 
tins  district  being  oil, her  133  or  144  tolas,  the  gaffe  was  assumed  to 
•  contain  10  and  20  per  cent,  more  than  it  really  does.  The  Board  had 
the  prices  m  terms  of  gar ce  for  years  subsequent  to  1873  re-calculated ' 
with  reference  to  the  retail  prices  recorded  'since  that  year,  but  as 
regards  tho  prices  of  tho  previous  years  on  which,  Urn  commutation 
raiea  adopted  for  {he  settlements  already, concluded  are  ha^oel,  it  was 
found  impossible  k  apply  any  corrections  to  them.  *  ' 


Those  considerations  are  sufficient  to  show  the  almost  insuperable 
difficulties  met,  with  in  effecting  land  valuations  and  the  imperfect  ' 
character  of  the  dale  which  have  to  be  made  use  of  for  the  purpose.' 


(2)  State 


rd  h>/  tin’  introduction  of  the 
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(■))  infract  frmii  Mr, 


"  fiMiiys  on  Five 

"  Clearly,  if  Hid  phenomena  of  the  last  thirty  years  ki$  about  to  he 
repeated-— and  the re  ns  a  >  usvsonablo  chance  that  they  will  ho,  for  there 
«  no  sign  of  check  fo  the  growth  of  population  or  the  jfccrr;A«r  of 
machinery  am!  inventions— ji,  is  much  to  he  wished  that'a  letter 
syntomi  should,  if  possible,  he  at  work  that,  1ms  hitherto  existed,  U 
sru-.unng  to  the  nation  a,  portion  of  the  amrmentinf/  value  of  its  -ffij 
'Hie  problem,  however,  is  excessively  difficult,  and  f  doubt  very  mV/eh 
whether  Mt.  Milks  own  suggestion,  which  must  he  into  ooosiejored, 
will  bo  found,  ns  u  general  measure,  to  answer  the  porpewr-  It- is  in 
oilhct  n_  proposal  to  go  straight  to  the  end  in  view -that,  the  State 
should  inquire  ot  proscribed  intervals  what  is  the  augmenting  rental  of 
laud,  and  make  a  charge  upon  the  owners  of  some  definite  portion  of 
that  augmentation.  If  there  is  no  increase  of  rental  due  to  geueml 
.  ctbusosj  tliere  will  be  no  increase  ol  tax,  and  owners  who  object  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  surrendering  their  estate  on  what  Mr,  Milks  - 
enemies  must  admit  will  be  full  compensation.  One  objection  to  this 
proposal  is  that  it  is  almost  wholly  novel  in  European'  countries,  at 
least  whore  the  art  of  taxation  lias  been  most  carefully  studied,  and  is 
least  of  all  fitted  for  a,  country  in  the  circumstances  of  England.  MV 
Mill  has  apparently  in  view  the  ideal  of  the  For, dm-  tascs  on  the  coxifi- 
.  nont,  iu  which  the  .  process  is  for  the  State -at-  a  certain  date  to  impose 
a  lump  charge  on  the  -whole  laud  of  the  country  in  proportion' to  its 
estimated  value,  and  then  apportion  this  charge  among  the  various 
localities  and  parts  of  soil  in  the  country,  by  a  carefully  arranged 
Cadastre.  But  there  is  nothing  more  tedious  in  fact  than  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  a.  Cadastre ,  or  unequal  when  it  is  completed.  Even  in  France, 
which  has  set  the  example  in  these  Fonder  taxes,  the  new  Cadastre, 
which  was  commenced  forty  years  ago,  was  only  completed  the  other 
day,  and  while  it  was  being  pnt  into  operation  the  value  of  the  whole 
land  subject  to  it  was  changing.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  that 
even  if  m  England  wo  could  give  that  attention  to  the  nice  adjufet- 
rnont  of  competing  qualities  of  land  or  properly,  which  could  alone 
make  the  basis  of  French  direct  taxes  endurable."  we  should  be  content 

10  await  the  slow'  development  of  a  pretentiously  perfect,  but  really 
imperfect,  Cadastre  for  a  period  of  40  years.  It  is  a  still  more  fatal 
objection  that  such  taxes  do  not  appear  to  draw.  If  is  officially 
estimated  in  France  that  the  annual  vaiuo  of  real  property  Las  increase!! 
sinoo  1831  from  £64.000,000  to  £160.000,000,  which"  is  quite  com¬ 
parable  with  the  increase  in  England.  But  while  the  rates  have 
risen  m  England  from  about  £10,000,000  to  £17,000,000,  Ihe  special 
louc!  tax  of  France  has  only  risen  from  £11.720,000  to  £12,280,000; 
including  the  additional  hundredths  imposed  for  local  p  imposes,  as 
well  as  the  ‘ principal’  of.  the  tax.  The  special  tax  of  England  is 
thus  more  elastic  and  eflhotiyo  than  the  special  tax  of  France,  which 
is  proposed  as  a  model.  _  Besidos,  if  these  objections  could  be  got  over, 

11  it  could  be  shown  tnat  an  improved  Cadastre  is  easily  possible, 
and  is  capable  of  frequent  renewal,  there  would  remain  this  objection 
that  such  a  tax,  so  imposed,  might,  interfere  with  the  enjoyment  of 
private  property  in  an  inexpedient  manner.  It  would  be  very  difficult  • 
to  re-assuro  individuals  against  the  operations  of  the  tax  assessors,' 


Every  few  years  they  would  foresee  a  dema-d  of  no  i  a 

State.  Careful  as  Mr.  Muffs  to  surest  nf  their  ProP“V  to  the 
nature  of  the  transaction  would  be  J?e  essential 

continuity  of  private  right  in  some pa  1 3str7  “^dence  m  the 

£te*.©£  ™m  >»  fflyw'asfiM*: 

inZlT.8™''”®!  ”  rei  10  >» 

ahown  them  to  be.  They  have  r»m>  2mPerfect  as  we  have 

dden  reduction  of  the  burden  e  y  „  ec.ent 


date  there  y 


m  rue  Hands  of  individuals  only,  and  at  »  !? 

was  a  sudden  reduction  of  the  burden  1-.  i  •  ^  VSIy  lecent 
received  a  considerable  gain.  But  tith  alftho—  llC *  a  Sma11  class 
have  the  merit  of  elasticity  Thev  »«  f  thef  “Perfections,  they 
certain  branches  of  expenditure  •  Ld  f°r  tbe  dlscllai’ge  of 

to  disturb  property  ^  S°  wide *  ™ 

reserve  for  the  State  some  STw  ““eased  materially,  and  so 
the  augmenting  value  of  property  ’  This^Tn11818'131^0™*  •*  may  be’  of 
when  compared  with  the  model  of  the  continenufLnr^xef 

tU!  as°  the° bra^lms^f  expenditure”  wMc^are  £“ 

ss:wr^ciirr 

bj  rti„h  different  md  unconnected  •aLhiiSTobSteri 

practical  fashion,  and  as  it  is  a  familiar  system  I  hT med™  a  rongE 
ous  reason  for  trying  to  make  the  mos/of  “  Could6  not  so®"  «  •”* 
more  be  made  of  it  P  It  will  be  of  some  use  perhaps  If  tht  s°metb“g 
of  the  principles  on  which  tho  ■  •  PelaaPs  it  the  discussion 

no  injustice  Wow  roStS-lw 1Slmposed  “a^  it  clear  that 

tlX^ 

beforehand,  and  as  it  is  auite  a  on]  i  vi  °ne  b:nows  the  condition 

pmete  j~t“»  tad"  BXkfSjJSfT a&t °f 

fXrxxirx  VzszrJtrr^ 

Government  is  to  increase  and  tho  Qu *  ,  6  Motions  of  local 
proved  commensurate  with  the  increase* ^  of  the  value6' tf6  mZeT  ^ 

rcTervltfon^oVe11  Stete^oTTmTt  of  fw  the 

^JStsssri  ^ 

teersand  the  charges  might  very  properly  fall  on  th^ratel  this' 


imorno  wiiy  m  wwioJi  somclm ng  morn  con i a  be  made  of  the 
ystom.  Under  the  imp-hazard  Method?  And  want  of  principle 
ivo  hitherto  prevailed,  the  Joofil  rates  have  gradually  been 
nf  a  large  portion  of  the  bm-dun  which  properly  falls  upon 
)rt  one  pretext  or  another  1.bo  Imperial  exchequer  has  been 
lor  ‘  grants'  amounting  uunutdly  in  England  io  a  .million  and 
'}  by  which  the  growth  of  the  local  burden  has  been  retarded 
tthor  word};,  the  individual  landowner  has  been  permitted  to 
nrgor  share  than  otherwise  he  would  retain  of  the  augmenting 
land.  Good  reasons,!  think,  have  been  furnished  for  putting 
this  system,  if  rates  continue  to  be  the,  form  of  our  special 
c  propei-  course  would  now  be  to  institute  a  mode  of  cfiscon- 
be  grants  by  degrees,  according  to  a  defined  scale,  and  so 
on  property  a  burden  which  it  has  escaped."  * 


slins  showing  ike  amount  of  taxes  ov  law l  In  various  cmmlrh* 
■d  Us  ratio  io  loM  agricultural  production  (cximcfed  from 
Malhall’s  Siali stir. nil  riir.firn.nrti  ”  I . 
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over  them;  or  they  fattened  on  oxtortioji  where  the  influence  and 
authority  of  tho  Empire  or  its  lieutenants  had  grown  weak.  In 
neither  case  was  tho  State  benefited ; 

“  That  tho  object  steadily  kept  in  view  by. the  framers  of  tho  Per¬ 
manent  Settlement  was  to  remedy  these  crying  evils  by  re-adjusting 
matters ;  in  order  to  which  they  proposed  to  relinquish  to  tho  Zemin¬ 
dars  an  ample  allowance  for  their  personal  benefit,  out  of  the  average 
State  demand  in  past  years  on  the  Zemindari,  and  to  fix  tho  Zemin¬ 
dar's  paymoni  unalterably  for  ever,  leaving  to  him  all  the  benefits 
derivable  from  extension  of  cultivation,  and  improvements  in  tho 
culture  of  tho  lands,  but  to  restrict  his  demands  on  i,he  ryot  to  the 
rato.or  share  established  for  Government  by  prescription,  which  rate 
was  to  be  registered  in  the  village  by  officers  appointed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  ;  while  the  actual  demand  on  the  individual  ryot  was  to  be 
recorded  in  a  puttah  or  written  engagement  in  accordance  with  this 
established  rate  or  share,  which  puttahs  when  granted  not  ‘  without 
limit  of  time'  but  'for  one  year,'  should  be  renewable  at  its  close, 
or  bo  in  force  till  renewed ; 

f‘  That  a  limited  time  (six  months)  was  allowed  to  each  Zemindar 
after  the  Permanent  Settlement  of' the  State  demand  on  his  Zemindari, 
for  the  necessary  arrangements  with  the  ryots,  after  which  time  ho 
became  liable  to  fine  if  he  failed  to  grant  puttahs  to  ryots  on  demapd  ;‘ 

“  That  when  disputes  arose  regarding  tho  rates  to  be  specified  in 
those  puttalis,  whethor  of  assessment  in  specific  quantities  of  grain  or 
sums  of  money  for  a  specified  extent  of  land,  or  of  shares 'in  the 
produce,  they  were  to  be  determined  with  reference  to  the  rates  in 
force  in  the  particular  easo  in  the  year  preceding  the  Permanent 
Settlement  of  the  State  demand,  or  where  that  was  not  ascertainable, 
then  according  to  the  lutes  in  force  in  the  case  of  neighbouring  land 
’  of  similar  quality ; 

"  That  no  ryot  can  be  ejected  from  his  holding,  so  long  ,as  he 
pays,  or  is  willing  to  pay,  this  established  rate  ; 

“  That  the  Collector  has  summary  powers  to  give  decisions  in 
such  cases  in  a  quasi  judicial  capacity,  and  may  refer  them  for  the 
decision  of  Punchayet  when  the  parties  agree ; 

“  That  appeals  lie  by  regular  suit  to  the  Courts  from  the  Collector’s 
decisions,  but  that  the  Pnnchayet’s  decision  is  final  where  unimpeach¬ 
able  on  tho  ground  of  corruption.” 

(2)  Note  0)i.  Judicial  decisions  affecting  the  rights  of  Zemindari  Ryots. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  decisions  of  the  Madras  High  Court 
which  really  jeopardized  tho  status  of  Zemindari  ryots  were  not  passed 
with  reference  to  Zemindari  ryots,  but  with  reference  to  Government 
ryots,  The  decisions  in  Chockalinga  Pillar  versus  Vythilinga  Pandara 
Sannndi '  and  Mrs.  Jessie  Eoulkos  versus  Rajarathna  Mudely  (VI 
Madras  High  Co nrt  Reports,  pages  164,  &c.,  and  175,  &c.)  are  sup¬ 
posed  fio  have  rendered  the  tenure  of  Zemindari  ryots  proearions. 
In  the  first  case,  tho  tenant  on  whose  behalf  occupancy  right  was 
claimed  was  a  porakudi  and  the  landlord  was  a  Government  ryot 
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In  neither  case,  the  common  law  .of  the  country, 

nent  occupancy  right  according ;  t  ^  sioM  o{  the  Madras  High 

This  has  been  laid  down  “  Law  Reports,  V  Madras,  page 

Court.  In  the  case  report. id  i n  ! Indian  W  ^  ^  ^  in  aBy  part 
‘Id'S  the  High  Court  observe .  It  ha  a  mere  farmer  of  revenue 


opnetary  ngm  ,  .  f  dian  Raw  Reports,  v  n 

„  and  in  the  case  reported  I  .  &  /acm  porakudis 

page  374,  the  High  ohanTon  the  part  of  pora- 

are  tenants  from  year  to  year,  a  “  b  proved  to  have  originated 

Km“=! 

S2t&£v2lS£Z  £6 

anting.  The  decision  was-that  an  o  J  Tq  tpat  tt,e  rules  of  the 
merit  is  merely  a  tenant  from  year  o  y  >  constitute  rights 

occupation  of  the  land  and  legist  y^  ^  ^  18Q2  .  that  puttah  is  not 
landed  property  tap ^“^um  showing  the  revenue '  ^ 

a  lease  but  merely  ^“““^Xreference  to  changes  m  the  extentot 
each  year  on  the  holding  ^  ana  remlSsions  of  revet 

land  newly  taken  up  or  lelmqu  ^  ^  by  common  law 

granted  on  account  of  los*  “ 0  ^nd  under  this  tenure  is  entitled  to 


SisrsiSc-. 


“**  5K  T«“t ' 


page  303),  Sir  Char  es  “otiwisJ stipulated,  be  construed  to 
(jfovernment  will,  the  revenue  he  has  engaged  to  pay- 

endure  so  long  as  Govemment  is  only  a  right  to  a 

Mr.Inneslaiddown-thattheiigM  &ie  course  of  law,  the 

charge  on  the  land,  and  a  right  to  loiiei  ,  j  £n  ^  Secretary  of 
title  of  the  person  whc '  Joes  *ot  V  Madras,  page  163)  decided 

State  versus  Nmna  (Indian  LawK^o^  they  stated  we 

V  wither  the  view  - 


strong  reason  to^^t  whette  the  view  °‘^a ^Tliariar)'  was 
Court  in  that  case  (Fate  S  welhouU  propose  that  the  rid  m  g  be 
right  and  when  an  occasion  anses,^  ^oult  ^  sny  whethei  the 

reconsidered  by  the  Full  Bench-  ^  1  cbarlos  Taroev  that  a  puttah 
principle  involved  m  ^e.  c 
Lp.md  hv  Governme 


s  difficult  t- 

:ssrs3sw« 
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will  bo  applied  to  Zemindari  rvots.  In  Vcnkatagopa!  Dewm  Ran- 
gappu  (Indian  Law  Reports,  VI J  Madra'-,  page  -'>85)  decided  by  a  Full 
Bench,  tho  Madras  High  Court,  review  tins  legislation  in  regard  f.n 
landlords  and  tenants,  but  do  not  afford  any  indication  of  what  their 
decision  would  bo  on  the  above  point.  Tbo  High  Court  -in  their 
judgment  shift;  tint  the  permanent  settlement  regufalioris  of  1802  had 
placed  the  rights  of  Zentindtiri  ryots  on  an  assured  basis,  and  Regula¬ 
tions  IV  and  V  of  1  82$  jeopardized  those  rights.  The  statement- 
iseems  to  reverse  the  taels.  The  intention  of  (lie  Regulations  of  1822 
undoubtedly  was  to  prevent,  any  doubt  brine  cast  upon  the  rights  of 
tins  ryots  by  the  provision  in  The  permanent  sol Cement  regulation? 
which  declared  Zemindars  to  bo  “  proprietors  of  the  toil. ”  Further 
in  this  case,  the  High  Court  presumed  sn  “  implied  contract  for  the 
pdymont  of  a  money-rent  lor  the  simple  reason  that  the  ryot  had  paid 
a  monoy-rent  at  a  certain  rate  for  14  years,  (hough  he  objected  to  the 
-payment;  of  fho  mosgiy-rent  as  being  excessive,  and  stated  that  he  was 
prepared  to  divide  the  crop  with  tho  mittadar  at  the  usual  rates  of 
varam.  This  lie  was  entitled  to  do  under  clause  8  of  section  11  of 
Act  VITi.  of  1865.  If  the  money-rent  represented  tho  money  value  oi 
tho  mittadar's  share  of  the  crop  at  certain  assumed  rates,  tho  clause 
gives  the  option  to  the  ryot  of  rendering  the  rent  at  the  rates 
demanded  or  of  falling  back  ifpon  a  division  of  the  crop  when  the 
parties  could  not  agree  to  its  future  money  valuation.  The  fact  that 
for  14  years  it  suited  the  i-yot  to  pay  the  money  rates  demanded, 
owing  to  the  prices  of  produce  then  prevailing,  would  not  show  that 
he -impliedly  contracted  to  pay  at  the  same  rates  when  pieces  had 
fallen  and  were  expected  to  fall  further.  In  Polu  smia  RagavammtU 
'{Indian  Law  Reports,  XIV  Madras,  page  52)  the  High  Court,  followed, 
tho  ruling  in  Velikatagopal  versos  Rangappa,  but  in  this  instance  it 
was  the  landlord  and  not  the  tena.nt  that  claimed  payment,  of  rent  in 
kind. 

(3)  Extract  front  tho  Report  of  Mr.  Forbes  on  the  condition  of  the 
Eemindari  Ryots  in  the  Ganjam  district. 

Mr.  Forbes  writing-  in  1866  as  Collector  of  Ganjam  says,  “I  will 
now  ttdd  a  few  words  on  tho  comparative  merits  of  the  ryotwari  and 
Zeminclari  tenures  as  3-ogards  the  condition  of  tho  tenants.  In  Ganjdm, 
the  assessment  on  ryotwari  lands  held  under  Government,  is  light, 
and  a  series  of  years  of  very  remunerative  prices  had  enabled  the 
ryots  to  accumulate  substance  ;  they  had  begun,  prior  to  the  famine, 
to  achieve  an  independence  before  unknown  to  tho  class  and  to 
hold  their  own  with  the  sowcm-,  in  bar-gains  for  produce;  had  it 
not  been  for  this  circumstance,  we  should  have  had  to  choose  between 
agricultural  depopulation  and  the  alternative  of  maintaining  the 
whole  class,  as  we  have  already  maintained  more  than  20)000  souls. 

“The  Government  ryot,  in  Ganjam  pays  a  light  rent,  and  his 
interests  fire  cared  for  by  the  preservation  of  tho  existing  sources  of 
irrigation. 

“  The  13  Oorya  Zemindars  of  Ganjam  are,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
most  grasping  landholders  and  the  least,  enlightened  proprietors  in 
the  world  ■  ihev  take  50  Tier  cent,,  of  tliB  crons  and  lav  out  little  or 
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sequently  S]*8*  anlw^’  th?  und«-^ants  are  con- 

5S*sTti3sS|5paSfl 

ig^ssiiilssl 

misery  and  mortaKtv^^  ?!  f?U  UP0n  Zemiud^  estates,  the 

-  ^  y  weie  far  greater  than  in  Groyernment  taluks. JJ 


(4)  Report  of  Mr  Ootton  on  the  condition  of  the  Ryots 

h  m  w  Z b  r%?7’in  t}1North  A™td^t,  J,z 

yr„al‘  U-  Vl9by™jns  Memorandum  on  private  relief  in  the 

Sz  fzz  t7’  *■  •*  *****  A  **5  v  & 


~<svf  ^A*eti5ir,alr  tes 

°°7X'  „  the  fields  of  ih®  former  ‘here  are  wells,  the  land  is  manured 
and  the  owner  consequently  gets  good  crops  and  is  generally  well  to 

fre  ioTflk  •  S^S*an*ial  house-  In  ^e  fields  of  the  latter,  theL 

e  no  ells  and  the  fields  haying  no  fixed  occupants  are  not  manured 

the5  fil ILef  f  Jf  °r  labT  exPended  °n  their  cultivation  • 

notfuThn?fmindar'76IlkataPPa  Naidu>  C-8J->  oolleote  his  revenue 
ot  in  money,  as  is  done  m  Groyernment  villages,  but  in  kind  The 

fDTthearif8UP°?ed  t0  r6°oiv6  oae-half  °f  the  outturn  of  the  crop 
m-fre^L  1  i 15  SaPP°fd  t0  receive  the  other;  but  he  rarely  gete 
more  than  a  quarter,  the  other  quarter  generally  going  to  the  subordi 

evervfhmmdan7^lla  What  1>emainS  to  tlle  cultivator,  after  paying 
everything,  is  hardly  sufficient  to  keep  him  and  his  family  in  foodtiU 

K  thTcr  76fV  80  that’  is  a  °ase  °f  hving  from  hJd  to  mouth 
If  the  crops  fail  for  one  year  for  want  of  water  or  other  causes,  most  of 
the  cultivators  are  left  absolutely  destitute;  and  not  only  the  culti¬ 
vators  and  their  families,  but  also  the  coolies,  who,  though  not  actually 
cultivating  themselves  earn  their  livelihood  by  working°for  those  that 
do  The  cultivator,  when  h.s  crops  fail,  has  to  use  the  seed,  that  he 
had  put  bv  for  sowmcr.  a*  f nnJ  -  wliov,  _ n-  J  1.  7  .  „  ,  . 


>10}  ooks,  &&.,  mil  hiving  Hpeht  the  mow  rawed  from  these,  be  i< 
vysihonl,  any  reaotireos.  He  is  owable  to  nmmoner  on  hi*  fi*M»  trom 
Uie  mww,  «s  he  1ms  no  righto  nf  orwipmwy  ;  therefore  hh  last  .hope 
is  to  got  mi  advance  front  the  Zonii/idar failing  this,  ho  leaves  his 
,vTf*"  ftud  f  eks  work  es  n  oooly  elsewhere.  This  is  What  happened 
7  tT-  /^mber  w>  had  excellent  mi„s,  bur.  owing  to  the 
exhaustion  of  tho  cultivators,  the  fields  remained  unploughed.  The 
/wnmdar  gave  no  advance*,  or  to  fend,  a  smell  extent,  that  they  were 
useless.  Many  ryots  bod  already  left  theft  villages,  and  others  were 
preparing  to  do  to;  roofless  houses  were  seen  in  all  dir  cottons  and 
some  small  villages  were  entirely  deserted,” 

(;>)  %rt  ran  from  (hr  Admi  oidraiitm  Bejmrt  of  the  PmloHfo  Statute 
lbbl-82  by  the  Ijmart.Regmd  Mr.  A,  8,,4iioh  BhoshWr,  U.HJ. 
descntmuj  the  evils  of  the  system  of  ioUecti,,-}  the  ” .  •  ' 


land  in  l-ind  by  a  division  uf  the  crops  r< 


wl. 


i  have  already  remarked  that  the  prevailing  revenue  system 
was  the  amain  A  very  largo  portion  of  the  lands  under  eultwttinu 
and  believed  to  be  of  the  boat  kind  were  held  under  tins  system  The 
properly  m  these  lands  was  vested  h  the  sirkar.  The  ryots' were  ft 
most  eases  tenant  s-at-will  and  theoretically  could  be  turned  out  with¬ 
out  fchoir  consent.  Tho  transfer  or  sale  of  such  binds  was  void  at.  law. 
The  crop  jaised  by  the  ryot  (at  his  own  expense  generally,  and  at 
bettlp'’?-1"'1  w’Jl  -»)  was  shared  half  and  half* 

between  him  and  the  sirkar,  He  moved  his  share  to  hft  own  house 
and  earned  the  sirkar  share  to  tho  granaries  provided  lor  the  purpose 
and  if  there  were  none,  kept  it  in  his  own  house  either  in  trust,  0r 
undex  the  lock  and  key  of  the  responsible  sirkar  village  officers. 
Lhose  were  the  mam  features  of  the  system,  and  to  one  Who  knows 
WhT’  n  to  mnst  appear  °n  their  face  to  be  very  just  indeed. 

at  COl,111A  1,6  raOTe  fair*  The  ryot  and  the  sirkar,  by  sharing  the 
ci op  equally,  share  equally  the  vicissitudes  of  season  and’  uiaj'ket? 

2.  "  During  a  life-long  career  of  service,  I  have  had  opportunities 
of  watching  closely  the  evils  of  the  sharing  system  in  all  its  varied 
forms  m  many  distorts  of  the  Madras  Presidency  as  well  ™  fa 

natore<fTl10  SyStem  “  satarated  with  evils  aa^  frauds  of#  grate 

„„  “Tlu-  ry°tsi,havinS  ™  heritable  or  transferable  property  never 
eared  to  cultivate  the  amam  lands  in  due  season.  If  you  saw  a  bit  of 
cultivation  at  the  tail-end  of  the  season,  the  chances  are  ftft  « amanf 

Ssllts  Mft  ■ 

stsss*  ,sl  :ri'rzST.:°  *h*  ■***  “■* 


deli 

As  they  get  no  pay  for  the  dnt^  ilT  1  f  y tchera)  15  let  loose- 
militia  of  the  country,  on  whbnf  this  kind  of  work^rLCef8  °W 
fighting  tune  had  departed,  and  get  a  grain  fee  nr.  ti.  P°  d  l?06 
watch,  their  watch  is  at  best  often  lax.  g  te  °rop  tHey 

woe  to  the  poor.  ’  e  ls  t0  tJle  rlcil  and 

and  grudge-paying  take  place.  If  permissiol  is  delayed  fit 
days,  an  adverse  shower  of  rain  irreparably  damages  the  cron  o  r  fZ 
6  i  .0r(°:reXp0Sm'e  t0  tbe  SUn  rendel's  tie  grain  unmarketable. 

li!=gp?-3HS?S 

danger  o “Z  gl’ain  is  re?Td  to  tie  S“Ws.  Is  all 
mences  The  o-  ,no  me®'n.s-  A  fresi  senes  of  frauds  Com¬ 

te  V  ni  The  granaries  have  neither  impregnable  walls,  nor  are  their 

watchmanbofthr  'if8’  The  Zlf'famjshed  vet%an,  the  hereditary 
watchman  of  the  village,  mounts  guard,  and  he  and  the  village  head- 

TcurTn  PfflSOn  y  resP°>f  We  for  any  deficiency  which  may 
occur  °n  the  re -measurement  of  the  grain  out  of  the  granary  It 

deeds  mucr8  ^  Zv  V6ttl7m>  stungby  hunger,  is  driven  to  certain 
deeds  much  against  hm  conscience.  Scaling  over  the  mud  walls  or 

tirneto  t°Che  l°°t  vS1Iy  yleWmg  ^ge  looks,  he  helps  himseli  from 
ilweVnlJ  WL  ils  "r»ent  wants  may  dictate.  It  is  not  often  he 

befo™  the  X  I  6VX  6  WaS-  80  m“ded>  what  he  tas  appropriated 
betoie  the  day  of  reckoning  comes.  This  comes  sometime^  soon  and 
sometimes  late,  depending  on  the  time  when  the  paddy  is  required  for 
Xcrim?n  r?0S6'  1  for  Sale  t0  P“-°Wsers.  When1  it  dls  cl e,  there 
tL  llfdri31^^!01’™1113*10^  Wlt1h°Ut  mA’  tho  vetiiyan  charging 
tiie  mirasidars,  and  the  mirasidars  the  vetfciyan.  The  sirkar  officials8 
to  v.nd.cate  its  robbed  lights,  come  down  Seavily  on  both,  and  often 
both  are  ruined.  If  the  misappropriation  is  made  in  very  small 
StZ  ttefry^  rePla“  18  ve,T  ingenious ;  a  qul.ty  of 
chaft  or  a  quantity  of  loose  earth  or  a  quantity  of  big-grained  sand  is 
put  in  to  make  up  the  measure.  - 

(g)  “Time  passes  and  the  months  denoting  favorable  markets 
come  round.  There  now  remains  the  business  of  disposing  of  the 
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Rirlcar  gram  from_  the  granaries,  Simple  as  if.  may  appear,  enormous 
difficulty  is  experienced,  and  wo  have  to  face  another  series  of.  frauds 
now  on  the  part  of  the  taluk  or  superior  officers.  Tenders  are  invited, 
but  only  a  lew  come  and  bid  low.  'fenders  are  again  invited  but  to  ’ 
no  better  purpose.  At  last,  come  upon  the  scene  a  set  of  unscrupulous 
fraudulent  tradesmen  or  relatives  or  friends  of  those  in  authority,  or 
mere  speculators  professing^ to  give  security,  which  is  really  worthless. 
-These  men  bid  higher  prices  and  take  np  the  grain  in  lots  they 
require.  They  removo  the  grain,  but  make  no  payment  down,  but 
enter  into  promises  to  pay  valuo  in  eight  instalments  and  profess  to 
give  due  security  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise.  It  not  un fre¬ 
quently  happens  that  the  purchaser  decamps  and  his  surety  is  found 
to  have  followed  suit  or  found  to  be  hollow.  The  money  due  on  the  ' 
sales  to  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  officers  outstands  the  longest. 
If,  to  avoid  these  troubles,  the  grain  is  taken  direct  to  the  nearest 
market  to  be  there  sold  outright  for  cash,  few  could  be  induced  to 
pay  the  market  price,  the  sirkar  gram  being  notoriously  bad  crop  and 
unscrupulously  adulterated. 

“  Such  is  a  brief  risumi  of  tho  beauties  of  the  ‘  amani  ’  system. 
Complaints  against  the  system  on  the  part  of  the  poorer  rvots  were 
rife.  The  State  was  ringing  with  tho  news  of  the  pi  under  “practised 
every  day.  Honest-minded  higher  officers  found  themselves  helpless 
to  apply  a  remedy.  The  evils  in  all  their  realities  came  homo  to  me. 
To  knock  tlie  system  on  the  head  was  the  only  remedy  possible,  and 
to  this  I  had  to  apply  myself  as  soon  as  1  had  ascertained  the  wishes 
of  the  people  and  had  the  leisure  to  begin.  A  beginning  was  made  to 
substitute  money  assessments.  It  met  with  success  and  would  have 
been  carried  through  but  for  the  unfortunate  character  of  the  season 
which  deterred  the  ryots  from  entering  into  immediate  arrangements. 
The  plan  adopted  will  be  described  in  the  next  report.” 


(6)  Suggestions  as  to  amendments  to  be  made  in  the  law  of  -landlord 
and  tenant  in  the  Madras  Presidency. 

The  following  are  the  matters  for  which  provision  should  be  made 
in  a  law  regulating  the  relations  between  Zemindars  and  ryots.  The 
two  main  interests  in  the  land  are  the  melvaram  and  the  leudivaram ; 
and  tho  two  classes  of  land  are  "ryoti ”  or  aiyan  or  peasant  land,  and 
pannai  or  kamar  or  private  or  domain  land.  In  the  former,  the 
Zemindar  has  the  melvaram  right  alone,  and  in  the  latter,  he  has  both 
the  melvaram  and  the  kudivarom  right.  The  distinction  is  well  known 
throughout  the  Presidency,  and  is  recognized  by  the  common  law  of 
the  country.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  distinction,  and  the 
relative  rights  of  landlords  and  tenants  should  be  defined  on  this " 
basis.  There  would  then*be  4  classes  of  persons  to  be  dealt  with, 
viz.,  1st,  melvaramdar  or  the  superior  holder  next  after  Government; 
2nd,  tenure  holders  or  persons  who  have  interests  carved  out  of  the 
melvaram;  3rd,  tho  ryot  proper  or  the  possessor  of  the  kndivaram 
right;  and  4th,  sub-ryots  or  persons  holding  under  ryots  interests 
carved  out  of  the  kudivaram.  The  second  and  fourth  classes  do  not 
require  any  specific  protection,  and  their  riehts  mav  be  left  to  h« 


above  them.  The  promts  to  bemaaeTntk^Z^?e 
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except  by  a  decree  of  court  f  7°ta  ^  to  be  e™ted 

and  determination  of°  this  classification"  %mf“ent  °f  the  toldings 
(vh)  the  melvaramdar  ^ 
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requirements  of  the  ryots;  (viii)  Government In ™tion  and  pasturage 
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If)  ZlZt^lTemln‘ \  °fi  rmiU  md  rkJht  t0  ma^  improve- 

than  the  USg  Ste  07St^e£r1  ^  C°mpelIed  te 
the  crop,  and  not  Lrfthtn  f^nd  equ^  S  in'afy^L? 
cost  ot  l=LWHl0llieaVu.  to.tllei,yot  enough  to  reimburse  him  for  the 
tlm  a"d  cultl?tlon  together  with  a  fair  farming-  Z&l  i 

(v„;  where  the  increased  value  of  the  holding  is  dnc  to 
by  Government  and  the  charge  for  water  is  direct  v  miTl  \l  11  t* 

w,„,  w&  11?’ ;?i£, 


takes  to  pay  for  the  water,  the  additional  charge  leviable  from  the 
ryot  to  be  fixed  under  general  rules  as  regards  the  collection  of  water 
rate  fixed  by  Government1;  (viii)  where  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
productive  powers  of  land  by  natural  causes,  increased  agricultural 
skill  and  knowledge,  discovery  of  cheap  chemical  manures,  &c.,  the 
benefit  is  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  ryot;  fix)  when  there  is  an  increase 
in  the  money  value  of  the  bolding  due  to  enhanced  nrioes  of  standard 
produce,  the  melvaramdar  is  to  be  entitled  to  claim  additional  rent 
not  exceeding  two-thirds  of  the  proportionate  increase  in  the  rent,  the 
remaining  third  being  intended  to  defray  the  increased  cost  of-  culti¬ 
vation,  &c..  due  to  increased  price  of  produce;  (x)  enhancement  bf 
voluntary  agreement  not  to  exceed  2  annas  in  the  rupee  or  12|  per 
cent,,  whether  in  money  or  grain,  the  agreement  to  be  in  writing 
and  registered:  (xi)  rent  once  enhanced  by  voluntary  agreement  or 
decree  of  court  not  to  be  liable  to  be  enhanced  again  for  15  years; 
(xii)  the  eonrt  to  be  authorized  to  decree  that  increased  rent  to  which 
the  melvaramdar  is  entitled  shall  be  imposed  by  gradual  increments  to 
prevent  hardship  to  the  ryot ;  (xiii)  the  ryot  to  be  allowed  abatement 
of  rent  for  deficiency  in  the  area  of  holding  and  also  for  loss  of  pro¬ 
duce  by  natural  causes  in  cases  in  which  he  is  entitled  to  remission 
according  to  usage;  (xiv)  melvaramdar  or  the  ryot  to  be  entitled  io 
apply  to  the  court  for  the  conversion  of  groin  rents  into  money- rente  ; 

(xv)  Government  to  frame  rules  and  make  arrangements  for  fixing 
the  standard  produce  with  reference  to  which  rent  is  to  bo  regu¬ 
lated  and  for  periodical  publication  of  lists  of  prices  of  produce,  and 

(xvi)  the  above  provisions  not  to  apply  to  "  private  lands  ”  of  the 
melvaramdar. 

III.  As  regards  the  right  io  transfer  or  sub-let  holdings,  (i)  Right 
of  transfer  to  bo  freely  allowed  to  occupant  of  ryoti  "land,  but  the 
Zemindar  to  have  a  prior  lien  on  the  land  transferred  for  unpaid  ' 
balance  of  rent  next  after  Government  revenue,  the  balance,  however, 
exceeding  S  years'  rent  not  being  enforceable  against  the  land. 
Tenants  of  private  land  not  to  have  any  transferable  right;  (ii.) 
sub-letting  not  to  be  allowed  for  more  than  9  years  at  a  time ; 
(iii)  melvaramdars  to  maintain  a  register  of  ryots  paying  rent  to  them 
and  to  register  transfers  of  holdings  by  decree  of  Court  or  private 
contract,  the  transferor  to  continue  liable  for  rent  till  the  transfer  is 
registered . 

IV.  As  regards  the  remedies  to  be  provided,  for  ihe  recovery  of  refits. 

(i)  Landlord  to  be  authorized  to  proceed  under  the  special  law  for  - 
the  recovery  of  rent  only  in  cases  in  which  he  has  tendered  a  puttah  to 
the  tenant  slioh  as  the  latter  is  hound  to  accept;  (ii)  the  landlord's 
right  to  distrain  to  be  limited  to  ungathered  products  or  gathered 
products  stored  on  the  ft  nn  or  the  threshing-floor ;  (iii)  an  occnpancy 
ryot  not  to  be  ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent  but  his  interest  in  the 
land  to  be  sold,  the  sale  being  free  of  encumbrances  on  the  kudivaram 
right,  not  created  with  the  landlord’s  consent ;  (iv)  a  tenant  of 
private  land  to  be  liable  to  ejectment;  (v)  Government  to  be 'em¬ 
powered  to  invest  any  officer  of  Government  with  the  powers  of  a 
court  under  the  special  law.  * 

V.  As  regards  the  duties  of  landlords,  (i)  Landlord  not  to  levy 


order  and  liability  to  be  ™“1(!?  .  th‘  oost  from  him  ;  (iii)  village 

wiZ* i.  •**  “  b=  in  * 

state  of  efficiency. 

from  the  facts  ascertained  as  regards  whole  «  ^  Maine>s 

tb.  Council  of 

fid,,  in  October  M8  me,  beta,  enncneticn 

wholly  go  to-  the  landlords.  P  Courts  was  this :  on  the 

ties  to  this  contention  in  the  Sett  ,  difficult  questions  as 

to,a ltf.lc"“g.' *  *o*P'  “'li”°y  *°  ll“" 

interests.  .  •  •  •  ■  ■  •  '  t  number  of  cases  the 

“I  observe,  f' or  _ example,  ' tbt  landgrd  tenants  or  witnesses, 
persons  under  examination,  w  iad  &  ,  t  to  do  a  particular 

were  asked  whether  a  particu  P  decision  to  the  committees 

thing,  and  the  point  was  tor  dec  ^  ^  wovd  ,  rigM  > 

who  acted  as  referees.  , potions  constantly  implied  the  notion 

was  invariably  nsed^but  ^  Now,  every  body  who  has  paid  even 

a  superficial  attention  to  the  wbjMt^M  awai  p  d  n  fc 

the  word  is  less  equivocal  than  and  seyJest  grists  who 

and  yet  m  Europe  it  i  J  .  *  fnc:B  when  you  ask  whether  a 

,p„4  »f  rigbrn  =S  « .  w 

class  hau  rights  of  a  partic  r  gxed  iaws  and  there  was 

rights  imply  a  regular  admim^mic ^  ^  Tet  I  find 

confessedly  no  such  admmi  .  ,  .  0£  eviction  or  enhancement. 

Settlement  Officers  enquiring  a^tg^  being  conscious  of  the 
without  explaining  (and  apparent  J  .j  were  0f  the  nature 

need  of  exnlaimne)  whether  the  lights  n  q  h  ther  what  was 

of  leant  rights,  or  whether  moral  n.ghteT“®f  Xe  strcnwcr  to  do  wliat  he 
intended  was  merely  the  physica  P°  difficult  and  'ambiguous  ques- 
pleased  with  the  weake,^  And  «  q  d  “  involved  highly  refined 
tions— questions  which  m  lea litj _  mme  tQ  that,  even  if  I 

abstractions  questions  which J -  &  myseif  have  answered 

had  been  cognizant  of  the  tacts,  i  coum  , 


without  J'nUev  elucidation  of  their  meaning — were  put  to  ignorant  and 
uneducated  men,  to  men,  therefore,  who,  like  all  ignorant  men,  arc 
capable  only  of  thinking  in  the  concrete  and  in  connection  with  actual 
facts,  and  were  put,  moreover,  with  reference  to  a  state  of  facts  which 
ceased  to  exist  twonty  years  ago.  Perhaps,  Sir,  it  may  be  said  that 
tho  rights  about  which  enquiry  was  made  were  customary  rights — 
rights  arising  under  a  custom.  Hut  hei  e,  so  far  from  having  my  ideas 
cleared,  T  find  myself  in  greater  difficulties  than  over.  For  it  appears 
to  mo,  that  in  the  papers  relating  to  the  roeent  Punjab  Settlement, 
the  word  ‘  custom  ’  is  used  in  a  sense  certainly  unknown  to  jurispru¬ 
dence,  and  I  believe  also,  to  popular  usage.  A  custom  is  constantly 
spoken  of.  as  if  it  were  independent  of  that  which  is  generally,  if  not 
universally,  considered  to  be  tho  foundation  ol'  a  custom.  According 
to  the  understanding  of  lawyers,  and  1  should  have  said  according  to 
the  understanding  of  all  men,  barbarous  or  civilized,  the  foundation  of 
a  custom  is  habitual  practice,  a  series  of  facts,  a  succession  of  instances, 
from  whose  constant  roourrence  a  rule  is  inferred.  But  the  wrirers  of 
these  papers  perpetually  talk  of  customs  of  eviction,  or  of  enhance¬ 
ment,  or  of  rack-rent,  and  in  the  same  breath  admit  the  non,- existence 
of  any  practice  of  tho  kind  alleged.  Some  broadly  state  that  there 
never  was  an  instance  of  the  customary  right  being  exercised  ;  nearly 
all  allow  that  its  exercise  was  as  rare  as  possible,  nor  do  they  attempt 
to  show  that  the  rare  instances  of  its  exercise  wero  not  simple  acts 

of  violence . I  do  not  pretend  to  have  an  exhaustive 

acquaintance  with  the  voluminous  literature  of  Indian  revenue  settle¬ 
ments  ;  but  I  know  something  of  it,  and  1  think  I  can  see  that  the  old 
investigators  of  Native  customs  proceeded  on  a  mode  of  enquiry  which 
is  perfectly  intelligible.  They  enquired  for  the  most  part  into  prac¬ 
tices  and  into  facts,  not  into  vague  opinions.'  They  inferred  a  rule 
from  the  facts  they  believed  themselves  to  have  discovered,  and  then 
they  stereotyped  it.  No  doubt  they  may  have  made  mistakes.  They 
may  have  generalised  too  rapidly,  may  have  neglected  local  exceptions, 
and  may  have  made  a  usage  universal  which  was  only  general  or  even 
occasional." 

N.B. — The  occasion  for  the  above  speech  was  the  following : 
Soon  after  tho  Panjab  was  annexed,  there  was  a  revenue  settlement  of 
the  Province  and  in  the  course  of  it,  large  numbers  of  tenants  were, 
after  enquiry,  declared  to  possess  permanent  occupancy  rights.  Twenty 
years  later,  there  was  a  revision  of  settlement,  in  which  it  was  alleged 
that  a  mistake  was  committed  in  declaring  the  tenants  to  have  oceu- 
panoy  rights,  and  tha.t  further  enquiry  showed  that  they  were  merely 
tenants-at-will,  and  it  was  proposed  that  those  who  had  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  permanent  tenants  should  be  transferred  to  the  latter  class. 
Sir  Henry  Maine  protested  against  the  injustice  of  the  proposal  and 
pointed  out  that  the  results  of  the  earlier  enquiry  were  'likely  to  be 
more  correct  than  those  of  the  later. 

(8)  Extract  from  Sir  Ffxderiak  Pollack’s  “  English  Land  Linos.1’ 

As  regards  the  successive  steps  by  which  “  common  land/’  held 
as  separate  property  not  by  individuals  but  by  communities,  becamfe 
saleable  and  marketable  property,  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  remarks 


a  custom  gradually  arose^f  aHenatingTt’b^wlf  ^  ih\ holder>  bu‘ 
chase,  within  the  limits  of  thefeA®  F^elom  ^P63*^  h?  PDr' 
pater  as  the  beads  of  the  villa  AWAt Z  f  ake^tlon  became 
family  were  loosened.  The  orfer  towilsblP  and  of  the 

kind  :— First,  no  alienation  hZ  LZ  -  \  l‘6ps  would  he  of  this 
within  the  family,  but  with  the  consent  of  th^no  °^'l  A'  aUenati°a 
the  community  ;  lastly,  the  consent  of  rtf  ^  poss?ble  beirs  as  well  as 
mere  form.  We  ^  lord  of  the  maiorTdmUmty-W°,Ul<lbecom6  a 
of  the  community,  be  probably  acouired  Powers 

alienation  which  in  historic  hL.  v.“ d  tbem' the  veto  on 

later  share  also  Hia  voof^  D?6S  oer^ainly  possessed.  In  this 

recent  period.  b  S  00me  nto  existence  within  a  very 

Will  of  the  lord  according  to  rA  blS  temenient  “at  the 

that  the  tenant's  rights  Ire  °f  tbe  “anor”  This  means 

lord;  but  the  lord t bound TA  d°P“d“*.nP°n  the  will  of  the 

s  ffsaiisitaia-a: 

»r,Z Zl TSbSiS*” 

at  last  established  a  cnstomiy  righfto6^ "  “A  lord  We 
absolutely  at  the  lord's  will '  T?„  ij  ?.  estates  which  were  held 

before  were  absolute.”  S  ancient  customary  rights  which 

in “» 
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customs  wore  looked  on  as  a  kind  of  natural  enemies  of  the  common 
law,  and  strict  proof  of  thorn  was  required,  they  got  little  help  in  court. 
Probably  many  tenants  in  past  times  failed  to  establish  customary 
rights,  or  have  been  discouraged  by  the  failure  of  othoi's  from  asserting 
thorn,  in  cases  where  tho  decision ’would  now  bo  the  other  way.-” 

As  regards  the  rights  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  to  tho  waste.  Sir 
F.  Pollock  says,  “  the  wasto  of  the  manor  is,  in  modern  legal  theory, 
so  much  of  tho_  lord’s  land  as  his  predecessors  have  not  found  if  worth 
while  to  take  into  cultivation  on  their  own  account  or  to  let  out  to 
tenants/’  The  tenants  onjoyed  various  privileges  over  these  lands, 
and  these  liberties  have  ripened  into  rights.  This  theory  reverses  the 
facts,  bub  not  without  some  qualifications.  “  A  great  many  of  the 
manors,  now  or  formerly  existing,  represent  ancient  communities  in 
which,  little  by  little,  the  authority  of  the  community  was  engrossed 
by  the  most  considerable  man  in  it,  until  he  became  the  lord  and 
the  other  landholder’s  became  his  dependents.  But  a  manor  might 
also  be  formed  without  going  through  the  earlier  stages  at  all. 
Free  dependents  and  emancipated  serfs  might  gather  round  a  lord 
until  they  formed  a  community  comparable  in  size  to  the  old  free 
township.  Under  such  conditions  we  should  expect  usages  to  spring 
up  imitated  from  those  of  the  old  communities,  and  modelled  as  far  as 
possible  on  them:  but  these  usages  would,  in  such  a  case,  really  owe 
their  force  to  the  permission  and  consent  of  the  lord,  as  they  were 
feigned  to  do  by  the  theory  of  the  lawyers  in  the  case  whero  the  lord 
was  only  an  overgrown  member  of  the  township.  Thus  we  have 
a  possible  class  of  eases  in  which  the  theory  to  some  extent  answers 
to  the  real  facts.” 

(9)  Note  on  the  discussions  in  the  Madras  Presidency  as  regards  the 
preferential  rights  of  Mirmidars  and  resident  ryots  to  cultivate 
-waste  lands  in  their  villages  as  a, gainst  strangers  and  the  final 
settlement  of  the  question. 

Mirasi  claims  were  cropping  up  continually  in  the  first  half  of  the 
century  and  produced  quite  a  literature  of  their  own  which  will  be 
found  collected  in  Mr.  Huddleston’s  compilation,  entitled  <v  Papers  on 
Mirasi  Eight.”  These  claims  were  troublesome  to  deal  with  for  seve¬ 
ral  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  traditional  feelings  of  the  early 
English  administrators,  derived  from  the  state  of  landed  property  in 
their  own  country,  was  opposed  to  the  recognition  of  such  claims, 
incompatible  as  they  seemed  witli  the  rights  of  Gorernmeui  to  claim  a 
large  share  of  the  produce  of  land,  which  was  denominated  rent  and 
which  entitled  it,  according  to  English  notions,  to  be  regarded  as  the 
absolute  proprietor  of  land.  There  was  much  also  in  the  state  of  the 
country  to  favor  such  an  impression.  These  Mirasi  claims  were  of  a 
pronounced  type  only  in  a  few  districts  and  in  others,  they  were  vague 
and  undefined,  and  in  some  to  all  appearance,  hardly  a  trace  .of  them 
had  been  left.  In  some  of  the  southern  districts,  notably  in  Chingle- 
put  and  Tanjore,  the  Mirasi  right  was  in  fall  operation  ;  in  several 
other  districts  it  was  in  various  stages  of  decay,  although  a  traditional 
feeling  in  regard  to  it  still  existed ;  in  others  again,  especially  in  the 
Northern  Circars,  even  this  traditional  feeling  had  become  'effaced. 
Wherever  by  previous  mis-government  and  heavy  assessments,  land 


tad  lost  all  saleable  value  and  the  greater  nortion  of  l  ,i 

out  of  cultivation,  and  the  efforts  of  the  officers*  of  Government' wT® 
JKto  .7™  *h;v"  "«■  »ra  1-4  than  tl,,  „H 
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merely  cultivating  tenants,  and  the  other,  that  the  ryots  were  nronrie 
tors  of  the  land  they  cultivated.  The  Government  of  tKv  was' 

called  upon  to  decide  between  these  two  conflicting  theories  and  a 

unwilling  to  admit  (viz.,  the  absolute  right  of  the  MimsS™™  TOste 
ihare  '  fa?llWng  ln001lsistent  with  the  right  of  Government  to  levy  its 
share  of  the  crop  as  revenue.  The  Mirasidars  claimed  the  rigM  to 
meTt  fronTfi8*!-^ lands  uncultivated  themselves  and  to  prevent  Govern- 

hegsame  iLht  eten  af6SSment  J  “7  ^  it  was  willing  to  concede 
“  *3  6TOn  *°  new  cultivators  and  it  reduced  the  heavy 
for ThT^ot  ?*ei'ever  it  wf  accessary  to  create  a  substantial  interest 
™  V  dLTS  f  S0  1  As  re§'ards  WaSte  lands  believer  there  was 
any  demand  for  them  it  was  willing  to  acknowledge  the  rights  of  the 
Mirasidars  so  far  as  to  give  them  the  refusal,  before  granting  them 
to  strangers,  but  m  this  respect  it  would  treat  the  old  Mirasidars  and 
the  new  puttodars  in  the  same  way.  Government  recognized  mirasi 
!|^S  to  tbls  eJfc®?.\  but  if  the  Mirasidars  had  any  further 
rights  they  were  to  establish  them  before  the  judicial  tribunals  In 
the  language  of  the  Board  of  that  day,  by  this  decision  the  question 
of  Mirasi  rights  was  “set  at  rest.”  The  following  quotations  from 
Papers  on  Mirasi  Right  establish  this  position : _ 

^ate|i  28th  July  1841,  the  Court  of  Directors 
stated  that  without  entering-  upon  a  discussion  of  the  respective 
r  ghts  of  Government  and  the  Mirasidars  over  the  waste  lands  (a  point 
still  under  the  consideration  of  the  superior  tribunal  to  which  the 
case  has  been  appealed),  it  will  be  enough  for  us  to  state  our  opinion 
that  it  is  desirable  that  in  all  cases  where  Payacarries  propose  toculti- 
vate  the  waste  lands  of  a  Mirasi  village,  their  proposal  should  be  in 
the  first  instance  communicated  to  the  Mirasidars,  to  whom,  in  the 
event  of  them  being  willing  to  cultivate,  or  to  give  security  for  the 
revenue  assessable  on  the  land,  the  preference  should  be  given.  We 
consider  that  the  Government  has  a  clear  right  to  the  revenue  to  be 
derived  from  the  conversion  of  waste  lands  into  arable,  but  we,  at  the 
same  time,  think  it  preferable  that  this  object  should  be  obtained, 
whenever  practicable,  without  the  intrusion  of  strangers  into  the 
village  community.”  °  - 


Tn  fJioir  Proceedings)  llfch  November  1841,  the  Board  remarked  as 
follows  "  Under  this  view  of  the  case,  it  is  not  considered  expedient 
lormse  abstract  questions  of  the  extent,  of  tbo  Mirasidars’  rights  Id 
regard  to  tho  village  waste.  No  opinion  on  these  points  would  be 
binding  upon  any  court  of  law  in  which  the  questions  might  be  mooted' 
by  parties  dissatisfied  with  the  dictum,  of  the  Revenue  authorities, 
and  it  seems  quite  unnecessary  to  raise  tho  question  with  a  view  to  its 
solution,  by  the  highest  legal  authorities,  unless  it  could  bo  shown  that 
undor  tho  existing  practice  the  interests  of  Government  are  compro¬ 
mised  or  injured. 

“  Mr.  Kindersley’s  first  question  is  whether  in  default  of  means  or 
dosiro  of  Mirasidars  to  exercise  their  right  of  cultivating  the  waste, 
their  consent  is  necessary  before  the  Government  can  grant  the  land 
for  cultivation  to  a  stranger.  To  this  the  Board  can  only  reply,  that 
it  is  the  custom  generally  to  give  the  option  of  occupation  to  the 
Mirasidars  and  to  tho  hadeem  ryot  where  no  Mirasi  exists,  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  a  stranger.  It  matters  not  what  the  law  may  be  on  this, 
point ;  much  of  the  rovenuo  praetioe  is  founded  on  custom,  and  the 
practice  is  both,  the  Board  believe,  favorable  to  Government  and  in 
accordance  with  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  the  people. 

“  The  second  question  is  to  the  effect  whether  the  offer  of  strangers 
can  be  accepted  bv  Government  if  more  favorable  than  that  of  the 
Mirasidars  ?  To  this  the  Board  answer,  most  unquestionably  it  cannot. 
Tbe.admission  of  such  a  practice  would  virtually  sot  aside  thepresrribed 
remission  of  assessment  on  the  redemption  of  waste  existing  in  every 
Province. 

u  The  Board  oannot  conceive  a  case  in  which  the  interests  of 
Government  can  suffer  materially  by  the  continuance  of  the  system 
that  now  prevails.  If  the  Mirasidars  can,  by  themselves  or  through 
others,  undertake  the  cultivation  of  all  the  roclaimable  lands  of  their 
village  and  pay  the  established  dues  of  Government,  no  loss  is  sustained 
by  the  State.  If  they  cannot  do  this  or  if  they  neglect  to  do  it,  then 
the  rule  is  to  give  tho  land  as  well  as  the  Toondoovarnm  thereon  to  any 
stranger  who  chooses  to  undertake  it.  Thus  the  right  of  Government 
which  is  simply  the  right  to  claim  the  authorised  assessment  is  abundantly  ' 
protected. 

rtThe  only  possible  profit  or  advantage  that  Government  could 
derive  in  assuming  the  right  to  dispose  of  waste  land  for  cultivation 
without  roference  to  the  Mirasidars  or  ancient  cultivators  would  consist 
iu  the  sums  they  might  derive,  over  aud  above  the  legitimate  annual 
Jand-fcax,  by  selling  to  the  best  advantage  the  right  of  occupancy,  as 
the  ryots  now  do  in  some  instances.  The  assertion  of  such  a  right, 
even  if  it  was  upheld  by  judicial  decision,,  would  lead,  it  is  believed,  to 
much  discontent  and  dissatisfaction,  and  be  powerless  iu  the  main  as  a 
means  of  raising  revenue.’' 

Ini, he  Despatch  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  3rd  July  1844,  they  ■ 
remarked  tr  from  the  perusal  of  tho  decree  of  the  Provincial  Court,  it 
appears  to  us  that  that  tribunal  has  declared  tho  law  to  be'  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  what,  in  para.  55  of  our  Despatch,  dated  28th  July  1841,  we 
desired  might  be  generally  adopted  in  practise'  in  similar  cases,  vis., 
that  when  proposals  were  made  by  Porakudi  ryots  for  waste  lands  in 


„  ,,  v  j  -n  first  instance,  be  communicated  to 
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Honorable  the  Governoi  in  d  0/ltevenue,  that  the  principle 

Government,  m  ,^e  ^lsP°sa,  ,*  d  is situated  should  invariably  have 
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interest  m  it.  ^  _  .  0f  vol,y  considerable 

“  The  question  involved  m  thus  propose  to  deal  with  it 

importance  and  it  would _app  ^  7 oe  whichhashitherto  prevailed. 
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Whenever,  asmTanjore,  we  |0  not  desire  that  it 

the  present  time  and  have ■»  ,q  ^  .,.eaitei.  portion  of  your 

should  be  interfered  with,  but  and  t|s  only  been  known  m 

Presidency,  it  has  fall  *^d  ssession  of  the  country,  we  think 

t^Tit  would  be  unwise  and  inexpedient  to  make  any  attempt  for  its 
revival.  d„  uv  strangers,  they 

“  When  applicatiOTBfor  waatelaad  a  tJvilla,ge°  Aether 

should  be  communicated  toth®}ositte  tll/ optkm  should  be  given  to 
claiming  to  be  Mirasidars  o)  ’  -tv  the  payment  of  tbe  assess- 
tbem  of  engaging  for  it,  findl“® ,  t]link  fit  do  so,  they  would  of 
ment.  Should  they  or  any  the  ]and  themselves  or  sub-let 

course  be  at  libe^r  e  u t o  c titivate  in  ordel,  0n  the  one 
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other,  to  deter  the  villagers  from  engaging  for  land  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  excluding  others  who  might  he  desirous  of  holding  it  direct 
from  Government,  but  who  objected  to  take  it  as  their  sub-tenants. 
In  oases  where  tho  resident  ryots  should  refuse  to  ongagefor  the  waste 
lands  of  their  village.  Government  may  exorcise  the  right  of  granting 
them  to  the  persons  applying,  who  would  then  hold  the  same  position 
and  possess  the  same  rights  in  all  respects  as  the  other  ryots  of  the 
village.” 

In  G.O.,  5th  J uno  1 857,  Government  remarked  u  we  apprehend  that 
the  views  on  this  subject  recorded  by  Sir  Thomas  Munro  would  be 
generally  acceded  to,  vis;,,  that  Mirasidara  had  no  rights  over  lands 
reclaimed  by  others  without  their  agency,  and  that  their  rights  in 
regard  to  immemorial  waste  were  good  against  strange  ryots  but  not 
against  the  Government  j  and  it  was  the  establisho4  rule,  prescribed 
by  your  Honorable  Court,  that  waste  land  in  a  village  was  not  to  be 
given  to  a  stranger  until  it  was  first  offered  to  and  refused  by  the 
resident  ryots  or  Mirasidars." 

The  Board  in  their  Proceedings,  dated  15th  July  1857,  observed  as 
follows : — “  The  Board  trust  that  as  regards  the  provinces,  the  question 
is  now  so  far  set  at  rest  by  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  as  to 
guide  the  Revenue  officers  and  that  when  the  old  residents  of  a  village, 
whether  they  call  themselves  Mirasidars  or  not,  decline  to  cultivate 
(or  else  pay  for)  waste  land,  the  usual  puttahs  may  be  given  to  dur- 
khastdars  without  forcing  them  to  become  sub-tenants  of  the  old  resi¬ 
dents,  and  that  the  influence  whioh  the  so-called  Mirasidars  hare 
hitherto  exercised  in  keeping  much  land  out  of  the  occupation  of 
others  though  not  occupying  themselves,  may  be  put  an  end  to.” 

The  above  extracts  make  it  clear  that  the  Court  of  Directors  told 
the  ryots  somewhat  as  follows  : — 

“  You  claim  a  lot  of  things  under  the  description  of  Mirasi  rights. 
We  cannot  find  out  what  they  exaotly  are  and  how  far  you  are  justly 
entitled  to  them.  There  is  one  thing  we  gladly  recognise  ;  it  is  your 
right  to  hold  the  land  you  cultivate.  There  is  another  thing  also  we 
will  concede ;  it  is  that  whenever  we  receive  an  offer  to  cultivate 
waste  land  in  your  village,  we  will  give  you  the  option  of  taking  it 
up  yourselves,  should  you  be  willing  to  do  so.  We  mean  to  concede 
this  right  not  only  to  you  who  call  themselves  Mirasidars,  but  to  ryots 
of  all  descriptions,  for  we  do  not  know  what  your  mirasi  means,  and 
we  are  not  going  to  bo  bothered  with  any  further  discussions  on  that 
subject.  We  wish  to  see  all  puttadars,  whether  belonging  to  the 
class  of  ancient  Mirasidars  or  recently  created,  placed  on  an  equal 
footing  so  far  as  it  is  in  our  power  to  do  so  ;  and  certainly  the  prefer¬ 
ential  right  which  we  wish  to  give  them  is  not  only  in-  accordance 
with  long  standing  custom  but  also  public  policy.  You  must  clearly 
understand  that  we  will  not  indulge  your  dog-in-the-manger  spirit  of 
neither  cultivating  the  waste  lands  yourselves  nor  allowing  strangers 
to  cultivate  them,  thus  preventing  extension  of  cultivation  and  increase 
of  our  revenue.  If  you  think  you  can  establish  such  a  right  you  may 
do  so  before  the  Court  of  Justice." 

This  is  no  doubt,  a  rough  and  ready  solution  of  a  much  vexed 
question,  but  it  has  been  acted  upon  and  acquiesced  in  for  the  last  30 
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is  ta°nmdspe01-al  rtValued  aa  PotentialI7  capable  of  tillage.  The  effect 

very  bitterly  criticised,  and  amM  the  general VoiZJTLT6 
orthe0^^  ^  Xf"7  insurrection  of  *857,  much  stress  wLkid 

feistLlndta“n°dUkwarSte  X  ^°h  °fficial  returas  showed  to 

would  bring  these  wastes  Tnder  cultSa“^^ 
cultivation,  and  even  plant  them  with  Bne-lish  colonists  X 


cultivation,  and  even  plant  them  £S3  "ft  *£ 

at  S'1?  1  rrlaD  fm0tl™™s™  that  ^ere  was  no  waste  land 
Proner  ™,D  iT'  Ju  X  exoePt  oertam  territories  which  stand  to  India 
stand  IX  nlnL6  °f  Ia?d  at  the  *aae.  of  <*«  Booty  Mountains 
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Imaeers^tWeML^^l01  ft®.vano,ls  communities  which  the 
cultivation  ae Yet  1<tll  7'’  are  011  7  waiting  opportunity  to  bring  under 
cultivation.  Yet  this  controversy  elicited  an  admission  which  i, 

Goverume0ntChIdnforthe  .  Itd,d  fP^that,  though  the  Native  Indian 


them,  they  nevertheless  sometimes  claimed  (though  in  a  vague  and 
occasional  way)  some  exceptional  authority  over  the  wastes;  and 
acting  on  this  precedent,  the  British  Government,  at  the  various 
settlements  of  land  revenue,  has  not  seldom  interfered  to  reduce- 
excessive  wastes  and  to  re-apportion  uncultivated  land  among  the 
various  communities  of  a  district/-1 

This  extract  makes  it  clear  that  the  waste  lands  are  not  unro- 
'  servedly  at  the  disposal  of  Government.  They  in  the  first  instance 
belong  to  tho  ryots  in  common,  but  tho  State  occasionally  interferes 
for  the  protection  of  its  rights.  In  the  present  case,  it  has  done  so  by 
ruling  that  the  land  will  be  given  away  to  a  stranger  if  the  resident 
villages  are  not  willing  to  cultivate  it. 

The  passages  quoted  from  Sir  H.  Maine’s  work  are  almost  identi¬ 
cal  with  G.O.,  dated  27th  May  1856,  No.  067,  in  which  it  is  stated 
“  The  waste  land  in  this  country  in  the  villages  of  the  plains  at  least 
is  certainly  not  the  property  of  Government  or  tho  State  in  the 
absolute  sense  in  which  the  unoccupied  land  in  the  United  States  and 
some  of  the  British  Colonies  is  so.  The  village  communities  claim  an 
interest  in  it  and  that  interest  has  been  universally  admitted  thouo-hnot 
accurately  defined.  To  put  up  the  waste  to  sale,  entirely  ignoring  that 
prior  right  of  the  village  communities,  would  be  to  introduce  a  total) v 
new  practice  ;  and  it  would  certainly  bo  regarded  hr/  the  common  fe.elhm 
of  the  country  as  an  invasion  of  existing  rights.” 

lu  former  times,  if  the  Government  thought  that  waste  lands 
remained  uncultivated  through  the  fault  or  negligence  of  those  entitled 
to  cultivate  them,  the  offending  parties  would  have  been  coerced  to  do 
their  duty.  Menu  says  “  If  laud  be  injured  by  the  fault  of  the  farmer 
himself,  as  if  he  fails  to  sow  it  in  due  time,  he  shall  be  fined  ten  times 
the  king’s  share  of  the  crop,  that  might  otherwise  have  been  raised  ; 
but  only  five  times  as  much  if  it  was  the  fault  of  his  servants  without 
his  knowledge.”  Under  the  present  regime  of  personal  freedom,  the 
coercive  power  which  can  no  longer  be'applied  is  transmuted  into  a 
power  to  declare  the  right  to  cultivate  the  lands  forfeited,  when  an 
offer  is  made  by  a  stranger  to  cultivate  such  lands,  and  tho  MirasidarS 
after  due  notice  aro  unwilling  to  cultivate  them  and  pay  the  revenue 
assessed  thereon.  -  , 

(10)  Extract  from  the  speech  of  the  Honorable  Mr.  Ubert  in  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Council  of  India  on  the  Bengal  Tenancy  Bill  in  1885. 

“  The  Bengal  ryot,  is  not  the  same  thing  as  the  English  farmer;  lie 
is  something  widely  different  from  him.  But  he  presents  many  curious 
and  instructive  points  of  resemblance  to  the  English  customary  tenant 
of  some  six  or  seven  centuries  ago.  The  rights  and  powers  claimed 
by  the  Zemindar  are  not  unlike  those  onoo  claimed  by  the  feudal  lord 
of  the  manor;  the  pi’ivilegcs,  duties,  liabilities  "of  the  ryot,  resemble  in 
some  important  particulars  those  which  once  belonged  to  the  English 
customary  tenant  and  which  were  gradually  developed  into  the  status 
either  of  the  free-holder  or  copy-holder.  In  the  phrase  which  is  still 
technically  applied  to  the  English  copy- holder,  viz.,  that  he  holds  ‘  at  ■ 
the  will  of  the  lord  according  to  the  custom  of  the  manor,’  we  discern 
echoes  of  the  controversies  which  once  raged  round  the  customary 


prietary  rights  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  is  set  against  the  assertion 
of  strong  customary  privileges  on  the  part  of  the  tenant.  If  we  were 
to  pursue  the  investigation  further  we  should  find  equally  suggestive 
analogies.  The  bewildering  multitude  of  tenures  with  local  variations 
of  nomenclature  and  incidents  finds  its  parallel  in  the  multitude  of 
subordinate  interests  in  land  'which  are  recorded  in  the  Domesday 
Survey,  the  English  record  of  rights  in  the  11th  century.  Again  it  is 
well  known  that  there  is  no  point  in  English  legal  history  which  is 
more  obscure  than  the  question  of  extent  to  which  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  alienation  of  land  was  legally  recognised  and 
actually  took  place  before  the  13th  century.  But  in  the  midst  of  this 
obscurity,  one  fact  is  clearly  established,  viz.,  that  such  alienation  as 
took  place  assumed  the  form  not  of  sale  but  of  subinfeudation  or  sub¬ 
letting,  and  the  extent  to  which  this  sub-letting  was  carried  was 
distasteful  to  the  superior  lords.  We  know  that  at  the  instance  of  the 
great  lords  a  famous  statute  was  passed  to  stop  sub-letting  ;  we  know 
that  while  the  intention  of  the  statute  was  to  stop  sub-letting,  its 
effect  was  to  legalize  free  sale,  that  it  enabled  the  fee  simple  tenant  to 
alienate  his  interest  without  consulting  his  lord  and  that  it  has  since 
become  the  foundation  of  modern  English  law  of  the  sale  of  land.  If 
there  had  been  a  Hansard  in  the  days  when  the  statute  “  Quia  Emp- 
tores  ”  became  law,  be  might  perhaps  have  supplied  us  with  additional 
arguments  for  and  against  the  comparative  merits  and  demerits  of 
sub-letting  and  free  sale. 

“  However,  I  do  not  intend  to  weary  the  Council  with  any  elabo¬ 
rate  historical  disquisition.  My  object  in  touching  on  these  analogies 
between  the  past  and  the  present  is  not  to  demonstrate — what  has  been 
demonstrated  to  satiety — that  the  application  of  the  modern  English 
landlord  and  tenant  law  to  the  relation  of  Zemindar  and  Ryot  would 
be  both  an  anachronism  and  a  political  blunder  ;  but  also  to  illustrate 
some  of  the  exceptional  difficulties  which  surround  any  attempt  either 
to  declare  or  to  amend  the  law  bearing  on  those  relations.  For  to  say 
that  the  Bengal  ryot  is  still  living  in  an  age  which  to  us  Englishmen 
has  become  an  age  of  the  past  is  to  present  only  one  side  of  the  picture  ; 
there  is  another  side  to  it.  Side  by  side  with  the  landlord  who  exer¬ 
cises,  and  is  content  to  exercise,  his  old  customary  rights  so  far  as  they 
are  compatible  with  the  modern  system  of  Government,  we  have  the 
auction  purchaser  who  has  bought  his  rights  as  a  commercial  specula¬ 
tion,  and  thinks  onlv  how  he  can  turn  them  to  the  best  advantage. 
Side  by  side  with  the  hereditary  tenant,  cultivating  and  living  on  his 
land,  we  have  the  enterprizing  planter  who  has  got  his  lease  and  wishes 
to  work  it  so  as  to  extract  from  the  land  the  greatest  possible  profit  in 
the  smallest  possible  time.  The  modern  theory  of  competitive  rents 
is  jostling  the  old  practice  of  customary  rates  ;  the  new  fashion  of 
terminable  leases  is  threatening  to  displace  ancient  occupancy  rights. 
The  13th  century  is  being  brought  face  to  face  with  the  19th  and  is 
striving  with  more  or  less  success  to  understand  and  accommodate 
itself  to  its  ways.  The  cultivator  for  subsistence  is  giving  way  before 
or  developing  into  cultivator  for  profit;  those  who  have  walked  in  the 
dim  twilight  of  custom  are  emerging  into  the  hard  and  fierce  glare  of 
law  as  administerd  by  the  Courts.  The  ideas,  habits  and  customs  ol 
widely  different  ages  and  widely  different  civilizations  are  being  thrown 
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cannot  arrest  this  process  of  change ;  we  cannot  predict  with  certainty 
the  rate  at  which  it  will  progress  or  the  direction  which  it  will  take  jt 
,  left  to  itself.  A11  that  we  can  do  is  to  endeavour  by  such  means  as 
aro  at  our  disposal  to  guide  it  in  the  right  direction,  to  ease  off  the 
abruptness  of  tho  transition  from  the  old  to  the  now,  from  an  ape'of 
feudalism  to  an  age  of  industrialism  ;  to  bridge  over  the  gulf  between 
status  and  contract,  to  prevent  custom  from  being  too  violently  onsted 
by  competition  ;  to  see  that  rules  based  on  commercial  transactions 
between  hard  and  keen  men  of  business  are  not  applied  to  the  ignorant 
and  unlettered  peasant,  when  he  is  unable  to  understand  them  or  to 
use  thorn. 

“Oau  we  afford  to  stand  aside  and  let  things  drift,  trusting  that 
they  may  somehow  come  out  right  in  the  end  ?  Such  may  he  a  polioy 
which  would  commend  itself  to  some  of  the  influential  classes  in  the 
country,  to  men  of  the  strong  hand  and  the  long  purse  j  but  suoh  is  not 
the  policy  which  the  British  Government  has  ever  ventured  of  ever  can 
venture  to  adopt ;  such  is  not  onr  conception  of  the  duty  which  we  owe 
to  the  miHions  whom  Providence  has  confided  to  our  care.  Wo  are 
responsible  for  the  introduction  into  this  country  of  forces,  which 
threaten  to  revolutionize  its  social  and  economical  system  j  we  cannot 
fold  our  hands  and  let  them  work  in  accordance  with  nature’s  blind 
laws.  We  must,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  endeavour  to  regulate  and  - 
control  their  operations,  and  in  so  doing  it  is  inevitable  that  we  should 
occasionally  interfere  in  a  manner  and  to  an  extent  which,  to  those  whose 
institutions  have  not  for  long  ages  undergone  the  strain  imposed  by 
foreign  conquest  or  foreign  immigration,  may  not  unnaturally  appear 
difficult  to  justify  or  explain, 

“  That  in  so  doing  we  should  be  charged  with  ignoring  or  violating 
the  laws  of  political  economy  is  a  matter  of  course.  We  do  not  violate 
or  ignore  those  laws  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  of  our  action  as  a 
State  in  legislation  of  this  kind  is  based  on  a  recognition  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth,  just  as  the  whole  of  our  action  as  a  State  in'  dealing  with 
famine  is  based  on  the  recognition  and  appreciation'  of  the  laws,  so  far 
as  they  are  discoverable,  which  regulate  the  occurrence  of  families. 
We  do  not  ignore  these  laws  ;  but  we  proceed  on  the  view  that  their  1 
operation  is  capable  of  being  modified  and  controlled  by  human 
action. 

“Assuming,  then,  that'  interference  is  justifiable  and  necessary, 
what  kind  of  interference  is  possiblo  and  expedient ;  what  kind  of 
legislation  is  suitable  to  the  circumstances  with  which  we  have  to 
deal?  Must  we  not  admit,  are  wo  not  always  being  compelled  to 
admit,  that  it  is  a  legislation  of  opportunism?  For  a  transitional 
period  final  legislation  is  neither  appropriate  nor  possible.  What  we- 
have  to  do  is  to  establish  a  modus  vivendi,  a  working  arrangement  not 
merely  between  conflicting  interests  but  between  the  customs,  habits,  - 
ideas  and  ways  of  different  ages  and  different  forms  of  civilization. 
Our  legislation  must  contain  much  that  is  in  the  nature  of  expedients, 
adjustments,  compromises ;  it  will  inevitably  contain  provisions  which 
will  be  to  political  economists  a  stumbling  block,  and  to  lawyers — I  ■ 
will  say  even  to  law-lords — foolishness — but  which  for  all  that  may 


(0).— Agricultural  Indebtedness,  its  causes  and  remedies. 
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(2)  Statement  showing  the  classification  of  lenders,  the  purpose  of  loans ,  and  the  rates  of  interest  charged  o, 
of  mortgage  of  immovable  property  without  possession,  cmd  from  simple  bonds  registered  in  1839,  18£ 
of  Kistm,  fyo. — continued.  _ _ 
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Notb  l.—Tho  above  statement  was  compiled  from  the  statistics  furnished  from  each  of  the  offices  of  the  districts  named  for  100  mortgages  of  Rs.  100 
and  upwards,  100  mortgages  of  value  less  than  Rs.  100,  and  of  100  bonds  irrespective  of  the  total  number  registered.  Applying  the  proportion^  ^agricul¬ 
turist  to  the  non-agriculturist  lenders  arrived  at  from  these  figures  to  the  total  number  of  mortgages  and  bonds  registered  in  the  several  districts,  and 
assuming,  as  we  may,  that  the  lenders  in  cases  of  mortgages  with  possession  are  agriculturists,  il  ls  found  that  in  80  per  cent,  of  the  registered  tamsacitons 
the  lenders  are  agriculturists.  The  percentages  for  the  districts  examined  are  found  to  bo  Tinnevelly  87,  Coimbatore  82,  South  Arced  73,  Neliore  71, 
Kjbihia  7ft,  Cuddapah  tod  North  Aroot  68,  Bellary  and  Anantapur  53. 

Note  2. — Cases  in  which  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  purpose  of  the  loan  was  to  discharge  other  debts  or  whether  the  documents  wore  renewals  oi 
subsisting  mortgages  have  been  included  under  the  former  head.  From  the  statistics  relating  to  the  offices  where  the  information  is  precisely  given,  it 
appears  that  the  number  of  mortgages  of  the  former  class  is  nearly  double  that  of  ike  latter. 

Note  3. — From  a  number  of  documents  examined  iirithe  Malabar  'District,  it  is  found  that  the  general  rate  of  interest  6n  loans  is  12  par  cent . 

Note  4-. — In  South  Canara  the  rates  of  interest  Have  been  on  an  examination  of  registered  documents,  found  to  bo  as  follows : — 
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10  mile h  front  Mangalore,  it  appears  that  the  * 
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of  Kariir. 

for  lendinlmoMy!6  oTthefe^rm^f ^  0]letties  established  at  Kardr 
to  the  extfnt  of  ™aI%  -d  WeteS^s 

.  from  about  Es.  10,000  to  Es  50  000  Th  ^]estflents  of  others  vary 
m  Eangoon,  Madura  aud  Madras  and  ntt™***  °f  them  ba*  tanks 
the  information  given  below  was  obtained  ^  <m*  °f  Ws  a^mts  that 

wfth^l®  do6TO  tnd  eiful0^’  -  ^  i8  BOt  done  in 

VmJ7£] 17  the  Chettiea  ^  tlweiieoessary<^iirfOTn?rrailSaC+i0nS  Witb 

lage  officers  are  consulted  in  cases  of  rim  on  the  point. 

Th  Pp^Pffty  Upon  wbi<*  his  claims  rest  are  d  ^  f  ,deeds  reIat4  to 
The  Ohetties  are  more  ready  to  advance  m  d  m™ded  and  examined, 
m  the  actual  possession  andmiioyment  of+1  7  °+  seem%  of  lands 

vicinity  of  Earir.  The  heir,  of  flfo  ui  l tbe  J^ots  living  in  the 
reliable  information  cannot  be  had  froru  ‘ othe^**  '1  0nl7  where 

rule,  a  ryot  who  has  already  had  f,  °  p  av.adabIe  sources.  As  a 
duces  the  applicant,  and,  if  necessary C ,tbe  baniers  intro- 
fias  not  to  wait  for  more  than  a  weeknTd15  SUrety’  The  aPPbcant 
*  Es-  1,000.  Promissory  notes  anZ;  Tn  ?e  amomit  is  Mrge,  say 
the  applicant  is  a  we/known  and  ijpectabk  m  6  “°K  °nly  whe* 
with  personal  security  are  the  rule.  6Speotable  man-  Mortgage  deeds 

never  more  than  a  thouLndmp^esSreseJv^-  ^ ks ’  and  there  is 

apphed  for,  clients  already  o^iLTr  fa  T?eat  Wben  a  loan  is 

rates  of  interest  which  vary  every  rSl? ™  6Ver  ^wed,  tearing 
Chetties  are  at  liberty  to  return  *S'mDlr  ??“B  tbc  mofussi! 
repayment.  But,  as'a  rule,  Si  dK aa  to  time  of 
Madras,  unless  there  is  demand  f  re,°°veled  Qre  remitted  at  once  to 

£re°thg  t0f  °ne  “d  the  San)0  «**  “d  pkce  °rtLse^n^lMadl'a/  °^tties 

are  therefore  acquainted  with  th*  .1}  i as  *  ,  e  111  mofussil,  and 
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Tamil  mouth  tho  forty  Obettips  meet  in  their  temple  and  resolve  as  to 
wlint  ndo  should  ho  adopted  for  the  month.  This  is  generally  done  by 
a  reference  to  the  rales  that  prevailed  in  the  same  month  in  the  previous 
year.  The  actual  rates  charged  during  the  last  three  yearn  arc  given 


The  balances  outstanding  to  the  credit  of  the  Madras  firms  bear 
interest  month  by  month  according  to  the  rates  then  prevailing  and  not 
according  to  any  fixed  rate.  The  average  interest  for  a  year  under 
these  calculations  will  be  about  8  per  cent.  Every  seven  months  the 
interest  is  added  to  the  balance  and  compound  interest  according  to 
rates  as  above  stated  is  calculated.  The  mofussil  Chetfies  take  care, 
therefore,  to  keep  no  account  unpaid  for  more  than  seven  months.  This 
is  the  main  reason  for  the  terms  of  repayment  in  thoir  stipulations  with 
ryots  being  always  short.  One  of  the  Ohetties  here  gets  money  from 
Rangoon  occasionally,  but  the  rate  of  interest  being  higher  there  it  is 
not  preferfed  to  Madras.  Bomittances  are  made  by  currency  notes,  and 
hundis  where  possible. 

The  establishment  of  each  banker  consists  only  of  an  agent  or 
kanakapillai  (accountant)  who  does  much  of  his  business.  Most  of  the 
Ohetties  remain  in.  Karfir  for  about  oight  months  in  a  year  and  transact 
their  business  in  person.  During  their  absence  the  kanakapillais  are 
empowered  to  make  loans  and  recover  debts  subject  to  conditions  differ¬ 
ing  according  to  the  character  and  experience  of  the  men.  The  richest 
bankers  have_  agents  of  their  own  class  and  do  not  stay  in  Karfir  long, 
the  agents  doing  all  their  business.  No  securities  arc  taken  from  them, 

.  who  is  the  richest  pays  his  agents  Bs.  ,500  a  year  each  besides 

undergoing  their  boarding  expenses.  Kanakapillais  got  from  Es.  10  to 
Bs.  20  a  mpnth  and  keep  then-  accounts  in  oadjan  leaves.  Their  services 
are  availed  of  in  writing  documents,  and  they  have  also  to  go  about' the 
villages  collecting  interest  due,  Debtors  do  not  pay  interest  every 
month,  though  in  the  documents  they  agreo  to  do  so  ;  generally  once 
in  overy  throe  months  or  so  it  is  collected.  The  profit  and  loss  are 
determined  once  overy  three  years  with  some  ;  with  others  the  periods 
vary. 

There  is  no  particular  season  iu  which  debts  are  recovered.  During 
the  harvest  seasons  the  ryots  aro  pressed  for  payment,  but  they  prefer 
to  keep  what  is  harvested  and  sell  the  produce  during  the  dearest  season 
to  obtain  a  larger  price.  The  payments  are  made  throughout  the  year  ' 
according  to  individual  oouvenience, 


i»e.S  ir„ss.U  ztoSL?."?  r".  >i  *  -n  »*. «< 

T&h  7  S01160^  WaS  SpeciaU^  depiSd  to  When 

-inat  these  loans  have  aflWtart  A.^  „  *•  lor  the  purpose. 

Will  be  clear  from  the n“ ‘K °hetties 
their  favor  in  those  months  nw,^  unle^ts  executed  and  registered  in 
favor  of  five  of  the  important  Chetties  hAlf  +f  doounleil1ts  executed  in 
1892  have  been  oompST^ft  in  1891  and 

Zleso?^n  \T  ^  ®8’  tte  te°M 

f  1Q‘ere8t  have  not,  however,  shown  any  decline  w 

former  class  is  Es.  1-4.0  or  IS  At  nFFf  average  rate  of  interest  for  the 
interest  which  the  Ohetties  have  in  °6  +*'  «  ^  ^nn^m’  Deducting  the 
is  a  net  gain  of  aboutTper  oent  TlfiJ  V  ™  ^  “  ^dras,  there 
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(01  The  account  given  by  Mr.  Warden,  Collector  of  Malabar  in  1801 
of  usurious  money-lenders  in  Pdlghat.  ’ 


tte^d01f  i'ke  year  to  borrow 
this  mone^her:ebeingfnote' ^  obtain 
necessity  of  applying  for  it  to  a  Putter  h?  ^  dl’Tn  to  the 

nature  of  whose  -disposition  is  beyond  ?rakmm),  greedy 

JL  2ter*»* 


here  beg  leave  to  state  the  hardships  to°  which  T^vof1  if a  °f  •lt’  1  sIlaI1 
Eom  one  of  these  Putters  is  frequently  subjected  ^  L°nWlnS  money 


„T  ^  “  uoqnemay  SUDjected. 

the  latter  endof 'tteTeM^nurcb^  b°rT7  fl'°m.  Mm  50  fanam®  at 

(who  will  not  otherwise  lenrTblm  ,  paSS?S-  a  note  to  tlle  Putter 

current.  This^mtnt  price  Ts  never  ft  ma^  be  ^ 

-^;?a3K  rAreS! 
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and  is  at  t.bn  same  time  dunned  by  bis  Brahmin  creditor  whom  the 
proportion  of  tho  produce  will  not  allow  to  satisfy  in  full.  Tho  Brah¬ 
min,  however,  is  non  tent  with  reooiving  two-thirds  of  his  grain,  which 
■will  be  116  parahs,  and  for  tho  remaining  one-third  or  58  parahs  ho 
will  exact  a  now  bond  from  the  ryot  (who  will  pass  it  to  avoid  a  civil 
prosecution  with  which  his  creditor  threatens  him)  promising  to  pay 
the  valuo  of  the  grain  in  a  speoified  month  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
season  (with  the  same  usurious  interest  as  above  said)  in  vmmj  at  the 
rate  at  which  grain  may  be  then  soiling.  Tho  price,  as  T  have  above 
mentioned,  is  about  1 )  parahs  the  fanam.  Thus  allowing  six  months’ 
interest,  tbo  stun  to  be  paid  in  lieu  of  58  parahs  will  amount  to  '17 
fanams,  ho  that  in  tho  course  of  about  ten.  or  twelve  months,  for  the 
loan  of  50  fan'ftms  or  73  parahs  of  paddy,  although  the  ryot  has  paid 
116  parahs,  he  does  not  return  his  debt  in.  a  greater  sum  than  8  fanams 
or  parahs  of  paddy.  Oases  of  this  nature  have  come  before  me, 
when  the  poor  ryot  has  been  driven  to  tho  extremity  of  distress,  and  at 
last  prosecuted  with  all  tho  severity  imaginable  by  his  avaricious  and 
unrelenting  creditor.” 

The  following  particulars  have  been  furnished  by  the  Sub-Registrar 
of  P&lghat  as  to  the  nature  of  usurious  money-lending  transactions 
carried  on  by  Moplahs  at  present :  — 

“  Usurious  transactions  of  the  nature  described  by  Mr.  Warden 
continue  to  be  carried  on  in  lYiIghat  and  some  other  parts  of  the 
Malabar  district. 

“  The  people  taking  such  loans  are  agriculturists  of  very  small  or 
almost  of  no  credit  who  eke  out  a  struggling  oxistonoe  by  cultivating 
other  pefcples’  lands  for  a  season.  Mr.  warden’s  account  describes  a 
transaction  from  the  beginning  and  traces  it  through  two  stages,  The 
documents  now  obtainable  in  regard  to  such  transactions  evidence  only 
a  certain  stago  in  the  progress  of  the  loan  operation  and  the  deficien¬ 
cies  in  them  have  to  be  supplied  by  oral  statements.  Translations  of 
two  subsisting  bonds  are  appended ;  of  which  one  marked  A  evidences 
a  transaction  entered  into  for  the  first  time  between  the  parties  and 
the  other  marked  B  relates  to  a  loan  in  the  second  stage  of  its  progress 
and  forms  the  note  passed  by  the  debtor  to  the  creditor  for  the  balance 
found  due  after  a  settlement  of  the  account  in  regard  to  a  loan  of  80 
parahs  of  paddy  made  in  Edavam  (May- June)  1066.  The  loan  in  its 
original  stage  is  stated  to  have  carried  interest  at  4  parahs  for  10 
parahs  a  year.  In  neithor  of  the  documents  is  seen  any  provision 
made  fo#intorest  after  default  of  payment.  In  all  srich'cases,  however, 
it  is  a  recognized  rule  to  get  a  stipulation  made  for  the  return  of  the 
paddy  in  money  when  the  price  of  paddy  is  at  a  maximum.  (In 
PMghat  the  price  of  paddy  has  in  these  two  years  ruled  at  a  parah  the 
fanam  in  tho  harvest  season  ;  and  at  the  latter  end  it  varied  from  5f  to 
6£  edangalies  the  fanam).  ” 

A. — Document  executed  by  A  to  B.  I  have  this  day  borrowed 
from  you  in  cash  Rs.  1 0 ;  and  I  promise  to  pay  for  this  amount  35 
parabs  of  paddy  within  the  30th  Tulam  1068  (November  1802),  at  a  ' 
parah  the  fanam ;  and  shall  thereupon  take  back  this  document,  dated 
the  9th  Mithunam,  1067  (July  1892), 
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B. — Simple  mortgage  executed  by  A  to  B. — In  settlement  of 
previous  accounts  you  find  myself  indebted  to  you  in  57  parabs 
6  edangalies  of  paddy.  This  57  parahs  6  edangalies  of  paddy  I  shall 
return  to  you  before  the  30th  of  Vrischikam,  1068  (December  1892), 
with  interest  at  5  parahs  for  every  10  parahs  of  paddy  {i.e.,  50  per 
cent.)  and  shall  take  back  this  document,  dated  the  7th  Mithunam, 
1067  (14th  July  1892). 

“  At  Ottap&lam,  a  station  on  the  Railway,  the  business  is  said  to 
be  very  briskly  carried  on  by  the  Moplahs  and  the  following  case  is 
adduced  in  illustration  of  the  terms  of  the  business  •- — 

“  A  ryot,  in  order  to  furnish  himself  with  a  stock  of  paddy  for 
paying  the  wages  of  his  laborers,  borrows  of  a  Moplah  in  Mithunam 
(June- July)  50  parahs  of  paddy  which  for  the  borrower  is  then  priced 
at  B,s.  25,  on  the  condition  that  when  the  first  crop  is  harvested  in 
Kanni  (September-Oetober)  he  will  repay  the  principal  and  the  interest 
at  2  per  cent,  per  mensem  in  paddy  at  4  edangalies  in  excess  of  the 
market  rate.  Under  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  in  Kanni,  when 
paddy  sells  at  12  edangalies  the  fanam,  the  borrower  has  to  pay  for 
the  27  rupees  which  then  becomes  due, 2'  *  x  *9  0r  151  parahs  2  edan¬ 
galies  of  paddy.  The  borrower  whose  gross  produce  at  the  time  is  not 
more  than  250  parahs  is  not  able  to  pay  and  the  lender  is  not  really 
anxious  to  receive  the  whole  amount  of  the  debt.  But  the  creditor 
being  the  person  to  be  on  the  spot  first,  and  his  demand  being  more 
inperious  than  that  of  the  landlord,  the  ryot  gives  him  100  parahs  at 
once  and  agrees  to  pay  the  remainder  in  money  calculated  on  the  price 
that  may  be  found  to  be  current  in  the  succeeding  Dhanu  when  the 
price  of  paddy  rises  to  8  edangalies  the  fanam.  In  Dhanu,  thus,  the 
ryot  finds  himself  indebted  to  the  Moplah  in  --^  xl°  or  64  fanams, 
which  is  18f  rupees.  At  that  part  of  the  year  he  has  neither  money 
nor  paddy  with  which  to  discharge  the  debt ;  and  he  then  makes  a 
third  promise  that  for  the  64  fanams  he  will  give  paddy  on  the  har¬ 
vesting  of  the  Makaram  crop  when  the  price  of  paddy  falls  to  a  parah 
the  fanam.  In  Makaram  the  ryot’s  indebtedness  amounts  to  64  fanams 
which  he  is  unable  to  clear  simultaneously  with  his  paying  his  rent  in 
full.  Being  anxious  to  retain  his  land  for  the  next  year’s  cultivation, 
he  now  desires  to  keep  himself  in  the  good  graces  of  his  Jenmi  and  so 
hands  over  to  him  the  greater  portion  of  his  produce.  The  land  which 
the  ryot  is  assumed  to  cultivate  is  capable  of  sowing  25  parahs  and  the 
gross  produce  that  the  land  brings  in  to  him  is  estimated  at  250  +  200 
or  450  parahs.  He  has  to  pay  as  rent  200  parahs  for  the  year.  "With 
this  produce  he  is  unable  to  meet  in  full  the  demands  of  either  the 
Jenmi  or  the  Moplah,  and  to  both  of  them  he  finds  himself  indebted. 
Supposing  the  ryot  to  conciliate  the  Moplah  by  paying  him  32  parahs 
at  once  and  agreeing  to  pay  money  for  the  balance  at  8  annas  the  parah 
in  Mesham,  the  result  to  the  ryot  is  that  after  paying  the  Moplah  132 
parahs  for  the  original  loan  of  50  parahs,  he  finds  his  original  debt 
reduced  at  the  end  of  the  year  by  only  9  rupees.  The  Jenmi  may 
occasionally  remit  the  balance,  but  the  Moplah  never  does. 

“  The  above  account  is  given  by  one  well  acquainted  with  the  place 
and  the  people  and  vouched  to  be  correct  and  represents  transactions 
of  but  a  milder  type.” 
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(0)  Extract  jrom  Buckmim/a  “  J mir/m/  Ifirongh  Myme,  Canant 
anti  Malabar,  1801,” 

The  following  is  the  account  given  by  f Jr.  Bucltanan  as  to  tho 
twins  on  which  advances  wore  usually  made  by  merchants  on  the  sea 
const  to  ryots  in  tlio  interior  on  account  of  commercial  produce  to  bo 
delivered  after  harvest :  — , 

“Tfannors  of  prudence  and  substance,  such  as  the  Moplahs  mostly 
are,  receive  no  advances  for  pejjper  :  but  when  their  popper  is  fit  ior 
market,  sell  it  to  ibo  best,  nd  rant  a  ago  and  deliver  it  at  the  seaport  at 
from  Its,  120  to  11s.  123  a  candy  of  010  lb,  Tim  on  so  is,  however, 
different  with  moat  of  the  Hindus,  who,  in  Malabar,  aio  as  remarkable 
for  a  thoughtless  profusion  as  in  oilier  parts  they  sire  penurious. 
Between  12i.ii  of  Juno  and  of  12th  September,  the  Mussulman  traders 
eomc  from  the  coast,  and  enter  into  written  engagements  with  those 
who  are  willing  to  receive  advances.  The  cultivators  agree  to  deliver 
a  certain  quantity  of  peper  for  which  the  trader  pays  down  immedi¬ 
ately  from  13  to  15  la, bams  a  tulam  or  from  Its.  05  to  Bs.  75  a  candy. 
Should  tlio  cultivator,  at  the  crop  season,  be  unable  to  deliver  the 
quantity  for  which  he  contracted,  he  must  pay  for  the  deficiency  at  the 
market  price,  which  is  generally  Rs.  120  to  Rs.  125  a  candy.  -4s  ho 
is  seldom  or  never  able  to  pay  this  in  cash,  he  gives  s  note  of  hand, 
engaging  to  deliver  pepper  for  the  amount  of  the  price  of  the  deficiency, 
at  the  rate  of  1  tulam  for  1 3  to  15  fanams  ;  but  no  interest  is  charged. 
Indeed  the  profits  of  the  trader  are  immense ;  as  for  an  advance  of  1 5 
fanams  for  six  months,  he  gets  a  profit,  of  10;  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  risk  is  vary  small.  Should  a  merchant  not  consent  to  receive  the 
pepper  on  account  of  its  being  bad.  the  cultivator  mny  sell  it  to  any 
person  that  he  pleases  and  give  the  proceeds  to  the  merchant.  Should 
these  not,  amount  to  the  market  price,  he  gives  a  note  of  hand  for  the 
balance,  which  is  considered  as  part  of  the  advance  for  next  year.  It 
is  evident  that  the  interest  of  the  merchant  is  to  keep  up  a  high 
nominal  price,  even  should  ho,  in  selling  the  pepper  to  foreigners,  bo 
obliged  to  allow  a  large  discount ;  for  all  tile  balances  due  by  the 
farmer  are  paid  in,  what  is  called,  the  market  price.  The  present, 
market  price  is  Rs.  125  a  candy  of  £2-1-5  a  cwt.  It  is  sometimes  as 
low  as  Rs.  100,  and  at  others  rises  to  double  that  sum. 

“The  cultivators,  when  questioned  concerning  the  reason  that  can 
induce  them  to  (a, lee  up  money  ob  terms  so  disadvantageous,  attribute, 
it  entirely  to  the  land  tax  ;  for  every  evil  in  Malabar  is  ascribed  to 

that  as  its  source . At  length,  I  found  that  the  real  cause  of 

the  Hindus  disposing  of  their  pepper  at  this  low  rate  is  a  festival  called 
‘  Onam,5  which  is  celebrated  in  the  month  of  Bingham.  At  this,  the 
Hindus  expend  in  drinking  and  finery  everything  which  they  can 

As  regards  the  arrangements  now  usually  entered  into  by  mer¬ 
chants  with  cultivators  in  regard  to  the  delivery  of  commercial  produce, 
such  ns  popper,  coooanuts  and  cotfee,  the  Registrar  of  the  Tellioberry 
distriot,  iu  which  these  crops  arc  extensively  grown,  reports  as 
follows : —  ' 

“  About  fifty  years  ago  it  was  the  practice  for  Moplahs  on  the  sea 
coast  to  go  to  the  interior  and  advance  money  to  tenants  at  Es,  ,60  or 
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Es  70  a  candy,  when  pepper  was  selling  at  Es.  120  in  the  town.  It  is 
also  true  that  key  were  made  to  pay  for  the  deficient  quantity  at  the 
SkeTra^r  tfgiye  a  note 

freely  so  to  towns  and  learn  the  market  price  y.  -.  A  •e- 
3dgof  advance,  as  described  below,  must  have  been  brougd  o*  by 

SSSSSBbstt 

the  other  hand,  tenants  must  also  have  seen  then  own 

W*TL*|,  nM  enqui™  ««o»S  jjjj 

sacs!.™™  &>  “i0* 

tei,d^^^^SSES^^S.  t.pp« 

s'p— “'“S  Z; 

He  first  of  all,  estimates  the  crop  by  edangalies  (neailj  q  to 

measures').  For  every  100  edangalies  of  * 

p,  q  nr  Es  10  Seven  hundred  edangalies  oi  unaiiea  \  |p  , 

incidental  expenses  required  for  ry  &  •  ^  yary  according  to 

The  rhte  of  purchasing  raw  pepper  on  the  vines  T  wholesale 

the  nature  of  the  market  in  seaport  towns 

merchants.  While  petty  merchants  make  a  cloa tll0  toTO 
20  per  cent,  on  their  outlay  m  five  moni^' ^  “ V  d  pn^t„i  from 


(7)  ExtrZ£Z 

three clS;  divisible  into 

no  credit  except  with  their  employee  ^ if a Z r'  first  class  have 

Wl  the  soil  for  the  landlords  eithe/for  months  ^ted  extent'  They 
(that  which  is  left  in  tt,a  r  •  monthly  gram  wages  for  lrnln™ 
-ept)  partly  4 

a  small  stare  (of  grain  harvested?7  Th£  TSh  or  for  kalam  and 
employers  to  the  extent  of  tL  Lges^  the? rt^11068  from  tteir 
course  of  the  year,  or  an  are  llkel7  to  earn  in  the 

latter  sum  N ZtZpaTd, noT  & F °f/^t  Bs.  To.  This 
servant  leaves  his  masters’  service  fedifficTffl  T* -H’  wW  the 
out  forfeiting  the  advance  nnlco  +i  ^  1S  ck®oult  to  dismiss  him  with, 
another  masfer  in  tt Ze  6  Xn  1  ‘"“f*8  tis  l 

among  the  villagers,  he  is  reZirfd’ 3?utual  understanding 
advanced.  q  ^  and  enabled  to  refund  the  sum 

The  credit  of  the  farmers  is  „e„  i 

profits  and  that  of  the  proprietors  ?th  ne'arwTn  ^  ^  tteir  “anal 
of  their  property.  The  so-called  farmers  ?  ?°  P<3r  0eni  of  the  value 

means,  possessing  only  a  pair?  cattle  a?lo!  T  *1™?™  of  little 

ordmary  expenses  am  general? ‘  dX&fc  ^  Theii- extra- 
large  borrowing  class  are  nil  m-L  .“ra7e^  ^  their  savings.  The 
considerably  i^dZr^  “d  the“  ^  S 

-In  the  ^b-distrfct  of  PanS  If?8 iT?  to  the  rise 
whole  district,  the  last  class  only  are  nu^rous  ’  beW’  alS°  in  the 

small?  °f®r™^alai,  forZi’cS  tf0?  ^  Kai%a 

small  sums  by  account-current,  but  when  tl-,'  T“e  advaneei3  are  in 
fi^e-a ^mped  bond  or  m0rtgage-de?d?  S?7- ’T*  ‘  **P«>tabIe 
are  that  the  advances  should  be^renaid  witl°btamed'  The  conditions 
pnce  should  be  the  lowest  prevailing  at  ft?  76ar  01 
harvest  season;  and  a  highly  pZlrS fL  h^T“mencement  of  the 
per  mensum  be  paid  for  default  No  inte?  F ?to  6i  per  omt 
m  time  It  is  said  that  the  penal  for  rePaJments 

when  the  claim  has  to  he  enforced  in  a  Con?  ePcted’  ^cept 

the  petty,  though  numerous,  class  of  mone^'t  ls  *he  practice  of 
iarg6?ut  temporary  loans  are  also  granted ,®y'Ienders;  Comparatively 
&c.  The  rate  of  interest  in  these^ases  fs  bet?  ^  ^  Padd7> 

c^SoSd^ie 

I  also  find  it  prevalenf  in  tZ  ChWWada?afd  Thidivanam,  and 

.w  r.«M  up„,  *,  k  ..n.^xrisrs,  jsasas 
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per  Bs.  1.00,  irrespective  ol  tiro  price  of  paddy  at  tie  time  it  is  paid. 
Compound  interest  is  very  unusual  in  any  case. 

3.  Result  of  the  system. — Much  misapprehension  prevails  as  to  the 
character  of  money-lenders  or  as  to  the  result  of  borrowing.  Human 
nature  is  the  same  at  all  times  and  at  .all  places,  and  whore  there  is  a 
difference  it  is  wholly  due  to  the  influence  to  which  it  is  subject.  A 
capitalist  will  willingly  pay  a  premium  to  purchase  a  4  per  cent. 
Government  security ;  "but  is  very  reluctant  to  lend  money  at_  12  per 
cent,  to  a  near  relation.  He  is  not  capricious  and  ii  will  not  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  know  his  motive.  The  much-abused  Marwadies  risk  their 
money  on  personal  credit,  and  interest  cannot  be  the  same  where  the 
risks  are  not.  Professional  money-lenders  have  no  longing  for  lands, 
because  their  avocation  is  not  agricultural.  When  they  buy,  they  do 
so  against  their  will  for  want  of  other  buyers,  and  sell  them  when  they 
can.  The  position  of  the  agricultural  borrowers  has  greatly  improved 
and  that  of  the  professional  money-lenders  has  deteriorated  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century.  The  value  of  money  having  fallen  or  that 
of  the  agricultural  produce  risen;  the  money  lent  is  returned  when  it  is 
not  worth  as  much  as  when  it  was  given.  The  value  so  far  is  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  one  class  to  the  other  .  .  .  .+  This  will  show  that 

the  money-lender  has  been  a  blessing  instead  of  a  curse,  and  he^  has 
been  improving,  uneonciously  though  it  be,  the  position  of  the  agricul¬ 
turists  in  liis  own  district.  I  have  experience  of  two  or  three  districts, 
and  I  am  able  to  state  that  the  improvement  is  marked,  and  perceptible 
to  all  unprejudiced  observers.  Nearly  half  of  the  huts  that  existed 
twenty-five  years  ago  have  disappeared,  and  tiled  houses  have  taken 
their  '  places.  Houses  which  were  •  tiled  then  have  changed  their 
dimensions  and  appearance  now.  So  in  clothing  and  other  comforts. 
Agriculturists  have  in  their  turn  become  money-lenders  and  have  learnt 
to  dispense  with  the  aid  of  the  professional  money-lenders  to  a  very 
great  extent.  The  improvement  in  material  prosperity  can  be  easily 
gauged  by  tbe  fall  in  the  interest,  which  was  then  12  per  cent,  at  least 
(then  called  charitable  or  jsifwaiLi^),  is  now  nearly  6  per  cent.  Time 
has  come  when  ryots  are  able  to  take  advantage  of  any  help  that  may 
be  rendered  to  them  to  organize  a  system  of  mutual  credit  on  the  lines 
that  will  hereafter  he  explained.  Farm  servants  are  a  diminishing  class. 
Their  ambition  is  to  become  farmers.  By  getting  a  small  loan  for 
purchasing  one  bullock  or  two,  by  industry  and  economy,  they  become 
in  time  proprietors  of  a  plough  and  a  pair  of  cattle  and  are  able  to 
maintain  themselves  independently.  As  farmers,  they  are  able  to  repay 
their  loans  which,  .as  servants,  they  were  not.  By  dint  of  exertion  and 
thrift,  they  are  even  able  to  purchase  a  small  piece  of  land  and  attain 
the  status  of  proprietors,  ltich  landlords,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been 
losing  ground.  The  sons  by  partition  get,  only  a  fraction  of  their 
patrimony,  while  their  family  and.  expenditure  are,  in  many  oaseSj  equal 
to  or  greater  than,  those  of  their  parents.  They  involve  themselves  in 
debt  and  have  ultimately  to  part  with  their  lands.  They  become  poor 
and  by  hard  necessity  understand  their  position  and  try  to  lift  themselves 
with  those  who  were  originally  poor.  The  lands  are  passing  from 
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here  alluded^ra^I^oTle^W^on1  thetfour  ^emsof  credit 
very  advantageous  to  the  borrower  at  so  much  per  cent.,  is 

smaU  capitalists  wbo  have  to  pm-chas^™^1114/1'63^18- demanda1:)le  b7 
It  is  generally  favorable  to  tbe  fender and  if n  n/ h*  ;|tIl61r  oonsumption  • 
m  an  emergency.  Vast  or  Nanii  fthe  hTtf  *  tad  reoourse  to,  except 
apparently  very  disadvantageous  to  tbe  w  ®  me™S  one-f°mth  share), 
£mn  is  advanced  in  June  fr Xly and t  Vi  reaU^  S0‘  The 

The  duration  of  the  loan  is  abonf  nine  ??  d  ln  February  or  March, 

value  and  condition  of  paddy  be  the  samT^  ^  th®  interest>  a  the 
have  however,  to  allow  for  the  mlre^eV^h  7-  We 

sometimes  nearly  25  per  mneienee  in  the  price  which  itself  is 

also  to  allow  for  the  dryage  of  tb/^w  °fw,®  borrower-  We  have 
This  comes  to  nearly  IS  to^O  pefceiS  ^  TL  the  ,tlme  °*  repayment, 
payment  to  money  payment  The  on  h,  /be,I7°ts  Prefer  this  kind  of 
there  is  no  excuse  foVimttin/otfTl 7  a<Wageto  the  lender  is  that 
realized.  putting  off  the  payment  when  the  harvest  is 


apparently  advantageous^,  thOryo“andf  Wlthout  interesfc>  is 

gets  as  much  for  his  grain  as  he  wmdH  ti°me-lm<lS  18  rea11^  B0-  He 
crops  when  they  are  gathered  hT  •  °ther™se  have  if  he  sold  the 
money  borrowed  for  fhe  period  tbe  “terest  011 

of  the  harvest.  In  consideratioj  0T  tMs  ^h  f®  f  ^  loan  and  tbat 
mg  his  grain  to  others  and  from  Lir  ’  5®  ^as  *?  ahstam  from  sell- 
fetch  the  best  price.  Takine-  into  an^Ti1-  at  atlme  wben  11  would 
sacrifice  is  nominal.  The  lfnderJ  113  n®oeasitous  condition,  the 
fa*7est  andPooket  the  difference  if  tim®  °f  tbe 

to  do  so  indicates  the  real  position  The  l j  ^  they  are  Dot  aWe 
purchase  a  custom  and  this  is  no  InM  -L bave  to  Pa7  simply  to 
dictate  their  own  terms  and  money  Safy°»f  ^  ^  ^  a“®  fc° 


^  English  ££ 


b;P  th®  Posing  of ^the  Agrarian ^BHl  for  tte^Th  V”^®11  iu  Holland 
and  there  can  be  little*  doubf  its <T^l?utoh  Indian  possessions  ; 
m  proclaiming  it  the  precursor  of  8cm3e*vatlve  opponents  are  right 
decide  the  question,  wliich  has  been  so^hf1  I'8T‘?’itl0111-  Jt  seems  to 
Parliament  at  the  Hague  and  si^ns  t?  1  ?8'  ,a,nd  hotly  Abated  in  the 
Colonial  System.  Indjendently^f  the' radt ?f  t]le  Duteb 
that  system  by  the  bill,  the  verv  fact  nff  d  1  obanges  introduced  in 
behind  the  scenes-of  the  workfnS  I)!?cbf?i  •n?SSerbein§' invited 
bare  to  pubhc  opinion— seems  to  0o^ni;al  P°bcy  being  laid 

merely  a  question  of  time  TIiaT  tbof  f  “  w-able  revoIutio11 in  it 
-oner  or  later  was  certain.  W®  ®°m® 


■rg  aments 
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on  their  side  except  utilitarian  ohm.  The  telling  and  hitherto  conclu¬ 
sive  reply  of  their  opponents  has  been  that  their  present  system 
pays  and  pays  enormously.  Not  only  is  there  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
establishing  an  equilibrium  in  Javanese  budgets,  but  Javanese  labour 
and  taxation  contribute  immediately  to  the  homo  treasury.  Now  the 
new  measure  not  merely  introduces  tlie  wedge — that  was  done  some  time 
ago,  when  free  labour  was  admitted  on  the  now  railway  works, — but 
drives  it  home  into  the  very  roots  of  the  system  ;  one  or  two  blows  more 
must  follow  in  local  seqnonoe  and  it  will  be  rent  into  fragments.  The 
two  leading  features  of  tho  Dutch  system  are  the  ownership  by  the 
State  of  all  the  lands  in  the  island,  and  forced  labour.  With  regard  to 
the  former,  the  Dutch,  on  their  occupation,  found  the  native  princes 
enjoying  all  over  tho  soil  of  their  dominions  what  resembled  much 
more  nearly  actual  ownership  than  a  baro  feudal  superiority.  Stepping 
into  their  places  and  rights,  they  pensioned  these  local  magnates,  and 
governed  or  oppressed  from  behind  their  names.  The  Dutch  Besident 
drew  the  Eon’s  share  of  the  gains  :  the  native  prince  had  a  handsome 
commission  and  the  whole  unpopularity  for  his  share.  If  he  were  slack, 
in  turning  the  screw,  he  abdicated  under  pressure  in  favour  of  some 
member  of  his  family,  with  an  hereditary  claim  .equally  unimpeach¬ 
able  with  his  own.  All  the  island  is  administered  on  this  footing, 
with  the  exception  of  a  couple  of'  quasi-independant  states,  ruled  by 
puppets  under  the  eyes  oE  a  Dutch  garrison.  The  whole  population 
is  not  only  bound  down  to  the  soil,  but  Emited  rigorously  as  to  the 
productions  to  he  raised  upon  it.  Over  certain  districts  the  cultivator 
cannot  exercise  his  discretion,  hut  must  satisfy  Government  inspectors 
on  their  periodical  visits  that  he  grows  a  certain  number  of  trees  of  a 
certain  kind.  His  produce  is  brought  into  Government  markets,  and. 
bought  at  Government  prices,  and  tho  margin  between  the  sums  it 
fetches  in  J ava  and  at  Amsterdam  is  always  great  and  often  fabulous. 
Then,  in  one  form  or  another,  Javanese  labour  is  absolutely  at  the 
service  of  the  State,  and  the  marvellous  prosperity  of  the  island — 
regarding  the  matter  from  a  Dutch,  not  a  Javanese,  point  of  view — 
dates  from  the  impulse  given  to  this  principle  by  General  Vanden 
Boesh.  Be  it  observed,  it  is  a  system  highly  practical  and  profitable, 
but  essentially  vicious;  and,  with  this  radical  defect  in  it,  that  if 
yen  once  subject  it  to  criticism  you  invite  its  condemnation  in  all  its 
parts.  Modification  can  only  lead  on  to  annihilation.  We  presume 
the  party  who  has  carried  the  measure  ni  the  House  wiU  have  the 
power  and  the  wEl  to  see  that  it  is  carried  out  in  the  colonies,  although 
we  may  well  imagine  the  local  officials  wiU  offer  it  all  the  opposition 
they  dare.  It  is  not  pleasant  seeing  nearly  absolute  power  tempered 
down  to  constitutional  authority,  the  rich  salaries  and  aHowanees  pass¬ 
ing  into  the  crucible  of  reform.  A  paradise  as  the  island  is,  in  some 
ways,  it  wants  strong  counter-inducements  to  the  climate  to  make  life 
in  Java  an  enviable  thing ;  and  if  the  Dutch  residents  have  had  to 
work  and  think,  and  turn  night  to  day,  hitherto  at  least  they  have 
lived  in  the  license  and  luxury  of  Oriental  despots,  and  enjoyed  the 
slavish  reverence  of  then  subjects.  Now  if  the  revenues  dwindle  to  or 
below  the  point  at  which  they  stood  before  Vanden  Boesh  set  to  work 
on  thorn  with  his  rough  and  ready  finance  system,  officials  will  find 
themselves  the  victims  of  their  economical  home  Government;  and, 


reduction'in  theVnumbert?3"11868  Wl1  probabl.y  suggest  a  very  material 

Ki^faeH  Ranted  for  periods 
colonization  which  for  so  long  have  heew  ^  ^®  ™mg«.tion  and 
assures  extreme  flxitv  of  tenure  La «  sfadl01lsly  discouraged.  It 
verting  occupation  into  permanent  ^operty  §  TZ  ff%  ^  ^ 
the  strange  principle  of  native  ownersMu  L  adl?.lts  and  confirms 
restrictions,  that  land  shall  vest  in  foreigners'1  Un1de,1’  certain 

Holland,  m  short,  throws  open  to  all  the  world’  the  ^  ,rente^  ^  tbem- 
hitherto  made  a  close  monopoly  of  audU  ^  neb  Sarderi  she  has 
-a  right  at  once  ^o^  S  suiwtoS1068^  ^  °f  the  cr0WI1 
by  the  natives.  There  can  be  no  donhtfi  *  a11  tbe  Iands  titivated 
saying  it  will  annihilate  the  present  sXiTn/0^^®8  are  r%bt  in 
-  hopeless  to  think  of  maintaining  the  GovT  *  0lI}tlvatlm>  and  it  Iffl  be 
No  European  colonist  would  drfam  ofCn?^611  ^0“0Po1^  of  markets. 

themselves  fs  an  interim- caste  fXldT  bave  regarded 

make  distinctions  on  a  point  on  which  they  areln^V0  attempt  to 
as  the  pocket.  The  Government  system  must  ™  fo  j®  B°  ,sensitive 
Government  profits.  How  far  land  d  ?  ’  ??d  Wlth  if;  tbe 

.  them  is  another  question,  and  one  that1  Xu  d  taxatlon  ma7  replace 
,the  Brifcb  and  the  Dutoh  Indies  cann^  be  a^s  ^  reSuIts  from 
for  the  Dutch  treasury.  We  are  told  tl,  ??S,wfred  vei7  hopefully 
uneasy  as  to  the  advent  of  English  \dventm-Mtflud<!?+1SerVatives  are 
We  have  no  doubt  the  restrictions  referred  to  1  l"  CtmseWences. 

arranged  so  as  to  impose  some  check  on  that  Tt  i  A®®11  natm’a% 
hn^an  Sature>  and  t0  Dutch  nature  -recilL  to  T°uld  b®  1 contrary  to 
sudden  they  should  push  free  trade  ir  suPpose  that  all  of  a 

lengths.  But,  in  any  case  of  all  Elfi “r  to  sentimental 

of  Java  is  among  the^oTtrSo E~s  the  "e 

alone,  we  should  fancy,  would  onemXX  i  and  thaf  consideration 
Dutch  aflect  to  apprehend.  That  the  hill  gJriSt  ®fy  SUoh  lnflux  ae  tbe 
their  colonies  we  do  not  believe  On X  ^  endanger  their  hold  on 

fioes  wisely  to  shelter  itself  behind  <  +h  G0^v^Ty  a  weak  State  always 

and  daring  filibusterers,  or6  even  acquisitive11r'<o^>leS  °f  ^  ^  >’ 

excellent  chance  of  haw^n.  uuPr  9  •  •  •  0T6rn:ments>  have  lost  an 

T».t «« “AS”S7  “  - 

islands  have  ceased  to  be  closed  colonies’  tit  Du t  1  Mali^s’  wben  the 
turn  their  tardy  attention  to  raising  tlX’lW  Duteb:may  venture  to 
scale  Hitherto  they  have  not  merely  been  neglecfod  Jf  sooial 

a  matter  of  policy  ;  for  an  enlie-hteiLou!  n6^leotfd'  hut  degraded  as 
absolutely  incompatible  with  4e  system  popialation  was 

which  they  were  governed.  It  is  LuXS  °f  f  rfd°m  ®d  corvee  on 
have  legislated  away  her  splendid  colm-T  >®  °  deny  fhat  Holland  may 
reason  l  believe  sit  to  “  hoTdXV  ^  ^  haTO 

perpetuate  a  connection  that  lust  always  L  °°  omes' 

scandal  of  civilization,  and  gains  SlP  6  f  ®  f01,ti",le  “ 
speculative  profits  generally  are  rThe  ILL  S“d  ll“oei'taiu  as  great 

6  many  are.  [I  He  truth  seems  to  be  that  the 
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system  of  siim.i-.ila very  hat  broken  down  and  that  a  change  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Wily  should  the  Dutch  fear  an  influx  of  English  planters  ? 
They  would  soon'  make  the  mountains  of  .Java  what  the  mountains 
of  Ooylon  aro,  to  the  detriment  not  of  the  ‘Dutch  but  English  Colony]." 


(9)  Description  of  a  Swine  Land  OreAit  Bank. 


A.n  extract  from  a  paper  read 
Inland,  hy  Jfr.  AC  O' Brie 
lln;  .Royal  Commisiion  to  h 
(1886). 


the  Stath/ioal  rmd  Social  Inquiry  Society  of 
printed  ox  Appendix  A  to  the  Third  Jleporl  of 
lire  iato  the  deprenion  of  Trade  and  Industry 


The  demand  for  legislation  to  facilitate  the  lending  of  public  money 
on  small  plots  of  laud  in  Ireland  makes  a  description  of  the  constitution 
and  operation  of  a  Continental  Laud  Credit  Dank  of  some  interest. 

Mr.  II.  D.  MacLeod,  in  his  lectures  on  credit  and  banking,  says — 

“  Many  banks  in  Central  Europe  have  been  founded  for  the  purpose  of 
making  advances  to  cultivate  land,  and  a  very  largo  portion  of  the  advance 
in  agriculture  during  tho  last  130  years  has  been  due  to  them." 

The  provisions  of  the  French.  Civil  Code,  tho  principles  of  which 
have  been  adopted  in  many  other  countries,  make  land  a  suitable 
security  for  bankers’  loans,  winch  it  is  not  under  English  law. 

In  the  report  of  the  lioyal  Commission  of  1837  on  registration  of 
titles,  the  following  sentence  (p.  46)  ocours,  and  is  applicable  to  land  as 
banking  security :  — 

“It  has  been  "well  said  that  the  greatest  condemnation  of  the  existing 
system  of  lending  money  on  land  is  the  reluctance  which  bankers,  tho  natural 
traders  in  loans,  have  to  lend  on  mortgage  or  judgment.  The  security  which 
they  refuse,  careless  trustees,  ignorant  people  who  have  savings,  and  widows 
and  others  who  have  some  small  provision,  are  advised  to  accept,  and  in 
this  way  ihe  whole  risk  of  bad  security  is  thrown  on  the  classes  least  able  to 
bear  it." 

The  Land  Credit  Bank  of  the  State  of  Vaud  {Came  hijpothceaire  can- 
tonate,  fmidowe)  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  granting  advances 
on  the  security  of  real  property  to  the  agricultural  classes.  As  the 
entire  canton  is  owned  and  occupied  in  very  small  parcels,  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  tho  bank  extended  to  the  whole  community.  The  control  and 
management  of  the  bank  is  in  the  hands  of  the  following  three 
bodies : — 

(1)  A  council  of  20,  of  whom  10  members  are  named  by  the 

executive  government  and  10  are  elected  by  the 'bank 
shareholders  with  a  President,  who  mast  be  a  member  of 
the  Government ;  the  council  meets  at  least  once  in  six 
months. 

(2)  A  committee  of  supervision,  Consisting  of  the  President  of 

council,  and  4  members  named  by  the  council,"  meeting 
at  least  twice  a  month. 

(3)  A  directorate,  consisting  of  a  chief  director,  2  managers, 

and  2  assistants ;  they  meet  at  the  chief  office  at  least' 
three  times  a  week,  and  must  not  be  related  to  each  other. 
Tho  Secretary  of  the  bank  is  selected  by  the  Government 
from  among  the  permanent  officials  of  the  State. 
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yeax  °f  tbe  b“£  *»  the 

The  resources  of  the  bant  eo^d  oll  “  ^  - 

(1)  Paid  up  capital  in  £20  shares  (the  State  must  h„  £ 

(2)  The  -  S80-000 

per  cent,  interest  is  guaranteed  ’  h  h  4 

(4)  Sundry  convertible  series,  cash,  &c.  " '  ' '  ‘ 

realtTSea?  XX^lylX’  ^  ^  be  ^  on 
toral  properties.  The  following  a“d  Pas- 

(1)  On  real  estate,  for  terns  varying  from  9  to  58 

able  by  a  sinking  fund  var-S™  m  ^  *?•  °3  Pears>  repay- 
from  10  per  oentf  to  \  per  cent  g  ,aeo.ordlng  to  the  term, 
lated  at  4*  per  cent  2  P  ^  &e  mterest  bei^  calcu- 

■  (2)  “is  *z*r?r  ■■  -*»<- 

BS?5S  “l  1  SWJMKHJa.'ft 

At  the  ending  of  1883,  the  bank  hadl7mji  . 
aggregate  value  of  £790,000  in  circulation  l  /nbo^ures  of 
standing  of  the  aggregate  value  of  £1,  ati„dhad  9,087  loans  out- 

amountinf  to  500*  an^the  caMelWrfT6  °f  1’0.26  new  loans 
to  £162,183,  the  issue  of  1,264  new  defoemtures^t  1IPaid  amonnting 
thepaymg  off  of  588  4$  and  44  per  cent  dJh  +  *  4  J?6*,  oent’  and 
.-39,700.  It  had  property  of  the  Value  of  jpfitfnnn^  ,°4  Taiue  of 
during  the  year  had  disposed  of  £18  880  worth  of  ^“^ation,  and 
realization  of  such  property  is,  the  directors  estates' 

part  of  their  work,  requiring  great  care  init  w  t  f?!’  4be  most  difficult 
lest  by  too  many  kies  in  af/localitTtW  Z*^688  °f  tbe 
sion  which  had  now  for  sonjyears SeSd W  “T  tbe  d  W 

n,  b.,t  P.„  4  „„  jl  ,  yrki"  LTt  r w 

over  4  percent,  on  the  whole  on  its  debenW?™^  fnHds  :  a  h'ifle 
paid  up  shares;  after  providing  for  these  i  d  4  pW  Cent'  oc  its 

the  net  profit  is  divided  amoL  the  sharehoM  ,tbrec-^th  of 

tw°pfift  ‘he  banVs  offioeM  audthe^eserve  Cds  ""““S 

of  in  the  foUoSg^nt^1164  *"*  of  £7’304<  was  disposed 
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One  per  cent,  to  the  holders  Jn  addition  to  the  £ 
fixed  interest  of  4  pier  eent, '  . ,  , ,  . .  3  kOO 

To  the  reservo  fund  .  .  , .  , ,  P,’e38 

To  a  special  reserve  for  depreciation  of  property 

ia  liquidation .  (.  1,200 

Bonus  to  the  bank  officers  , .  ..  . ,  620 

Carried  forward  . .  , .  ,  .  . .  , .  46 

Total  . .  7,304 


Management  expenses  amounted  to  £2.500,  taxes  and  sundries  to 

£1,100. 

In  round  numbers  the  bank  handles  about  £2,000,000,  and  on  this 
sum  earns  about  10s.  pier  £100.  The  shareholders  are  content  with  the 
modost  return  of  5  per  cent.  The  business  oan  scarcely  be  called  very 
remunerative,  but  is  kept  up  for  the  public  convenience  by  the'  counte¬ 
nance  of  the  State,  its  credit,  and  partial  guarantee,  and  by  special  laws 
to  facilitate  operations.  The  receivers  of  taxes  throughout  the  canton 
act  as  agents  for  the  bank  and  the  Savings  Bank. 

Even  the  modest  return  of  5  per  cent,  could  not  be  earned  were 
it  not  for  the  facility  and  certainty  with,  which  loans  can  be  charged 
upon  land.  Imagine  the  Solicitor  of  an  English  county  making  1,000 
investigations  of  title  each  year  and  the  cost  of  such  investigations  and 
of  the  mortgage-deeds  in  case  the  loans  were  inade. 

The  term  “  mortgage  v  is  not  properly  applicable  to  loans  secured 
upon  land  under  the  system  prevailing'  in  countries  subject  to  the 
principles  of  French  Civil  Code,  for  the  legal  estate  in  the  land  is  not 
conveyed  to  the  -  lender  as  under  the  English  system ;  but  as  the  word 
“  mortgage  ”  and  hypotheqae  are  almost,  exclusively  used  in  connection 
with  loans  upon  real  property,  it  is  convenient  to  treat  them  as  equiva¬ 
lent,  although  the  legal  ideas  underlying  the  two  words  are  different. 
The  description  given  by  Mr.  Jenkins,  Assistant  Agricultural  Commis¬ 
sioner,  of  the  system  of  transfer  and  mortgage  in  Fraiice,  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands  and  Denmark  is  equally  applicable  to  most  of  Switzerland. 

“  The  transfer  of  landed  property  is  done  by  means  of  a  system  of  book¬ 
keeping,  coupled  with  an  official  map  on  which  every  plot  of  land  is  marked 
and  numbered ;  a  registration  office  exists  in  each  district ;  and  an  intending 
purchaser  can  ascertain  in  a  short  time  the  official  acreage  of  any  particular 
field ;  the  name  of  the  registered  owner,  the  amount,  and  nature  of  any 
mortgage  or  other  charges  upon  it.  No  transaction  connected  with  the  land 
is  authentic  (in  other  words  legally  executed)  unless  it  is  duly  registered  at 
the  district  office.  The  proceeding  is  perfectly  simple  and  effective.” 

In  Vaud  the  following  books  are  kept  for  each  commune  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  official  maps  : —  "  ' 

(1)  -  A  register  of  parcels  ( registre  Fonder). 

(2)  A  register  of  owners  and  their  properties  ( registre  cadastral /> 

or  cadastre). 

(8)  A  register  of  loans  of  land  {controls  dee  hypotheqnes). 

(4)  A  register  of  rights,  easements,  tempbrary  interests  (controls 
dee  charges  immobilieres). 
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If  an  owner  wishes  to  borrow,  say,  100  francs  or  440,  and  charge 
his  property  with  that  amount,  #e  furnishes  with  his  application  to  the 
hank  his  title,  consisting  of  an  extract  from  the  Cadastre,  and  certificate 
endorsed  thereon  hy  -the  Registrar  of  Loans  and  Charges.  The  expense 
of  obtaining  this  would  not  usually  exceed  2s.  .The  loan  having  been 
agreed  to,  an  acte  would  he  drawn  hy  a  Notary  for  5  francs  to  the  effect 
that  the  borrower  admits  his  liability,  and  charges  his  land  with  the 
amount  in  favour  of  the  lender.  This  is  represented  to  the  Registrar, 
and  the  charge  recorded  against  for  a  fee  of  from  Is.  to  2s.  The  charge 
can  he  fully  or  partially  erased  when  paid  off  in  full  or  in  part  or  can 
be  assigned  to  a  person  for  similar  trifling  fees. 

Special  laws,  in  addition  to  Yaudois  Civil  Code,  have  been  recently 
passed  in  order  to  facilitate  the  obtaining  of  loans  on  land,  and  in  these 
laws  the  interests  o.f  borrowers  have  been  preferred  to  those  of  lenders. 

The  preamble  of  a  law  (Lot  concernante  V obligation  hypothecaire  d 
terms)  passed  in  1874  recites  that  the, wants  of  the  country  require  that 
greater  facilities  should  he  given  for  obtaining  loans  upon  land,  and  this 
law  legalized  a  new  and  special  form  of  hypotheqne  for  a  term  of  years 
not  less  than  five.  At  the  expiration  of  tins  term,  or  at  any  subsequent 
period,  the  lender  cannot  require  repayment,  except  after  a  year’s 
notice  ;  the  borrower  may  pay  off  the  loan  or  any  part,  being  not  less 
than  one-third  of  the  original  loan,  on  giving  three  months’  notice. 
Instead  of  making  repayment  when  legally  demanded,  the  debtor  may 
require  the  creditor  to  assign  his  right  of  action  to  any  other  person 
who  may  he  willing  to  take  it  up.  These  loans  may  be  paid  off  hy 
a  sinking  fund  not  exceeding  10  per  cent,  annually  on  the  loan. 

The  16th  section  of  this  law  promised  the  establishment  of  a  Land 
Credit  Fund,  and,  in  fulfilment  of  this  promise,  a  special  decree  reorgan¬ 
ized  a  previously  existing  load  fund  and  constituted,  the  present  Land 
Credit  Bank. 

The  hank  is  restricted  to  make  loans  on  real  estate,  preference  is  to 
he  given  to,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  hank’s  resources  lent  on,  rural 
and  agricultural  properties.  Loans  must  not  he  made  for  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  capital  value  of  vineyard  land,  where  the  growing 
vines  constitute  a  considerable  portion  of  the  value,  and  are  capable  of 
removal  or  deterioration  ;  in  other  eases  three-fourths  value  may  he  lent. 
In  case  of  unpunctual  payment,  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  is 
charged  on  the  overdue  annuity. 

The  general  council  of  the  hank,  on  which  the  executive  govern¬ 
ment  has  a  preponderating  influence,  is  charged  with  tho  duty  of  lajdng 
down  each  year  the  general  lines  on  which  business  is  to  he  carried  on, 
fixing  the  rates  of  interest  and  providing  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
loans  shall  he  made  on  rural  properties  and  repayable  on  the  sinking 
fund  system.  m 

The  land  debenture  ( obligation  fondere )  is  one  of  the  chief  instru¬ 
ments  used  by  these  land  credit  banks,  and  the  Vaudois  Bank  derives 
nearly  half  of  its  resources  from  tho  issue  of  these  debentures  in  ex¬ 
change  for  deposits.  They  are  issued  in  amounts  of  £20,  £40,  and 
£200,  with  interest  coupons  attached,  payable  to  particular  persons  and 
transferable  hy  endorsement  or  payable  to  bearer  and  transferable  by 
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thinking  that  “  there  can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  tins  very  groat 
advance,  made  by  the  country  flaring  this  period,  hut  “apposes  that 
no  one  in  his  senses  ever  asserted  the  contrary.  To  this  it  is  perhaps 
sufficient  to  reply  that  there  are  ptusons— intelligent  and  well-meaning 
persons  too— -who,  mainly  Wansft  they  liave'xtof.  had  facilities  for 
studying  the  question  in  all  its  details,  have  assorted  the  contrary  for 
ilie  Inst  20  years  ami  more  ;  and  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  there  is 
any,  and,  if  so,  what  truth  in  their  statements  is  by  no  means  super¬ 
fluous,  The  reviewer’s  idea  is  that,  having  regard  to  the  effects  of 
improved  and.  cheaper  internal  and  external  mmnmmeations  which 
should  have  stimulated  enormously  its  greatest  industry,  rijs,,  agricul¬ 
ture,  a  much  shorter  period  should  have  been  taken  i or  review,  and 
that  no  more  suitable  period  could  be  found  than  the  last  gO 
years.  It  is,  of  oourso,  easy  to  object  to  any  period  that  might  be 
taken,  either  on  the  ground  that  it  'is  too  long  or  too  short:  but  the 
reasons  for  taking  a  period  of  40  years  are  sufficiently  obvious.  For 
one  thing,  a  period  of  20  years  is’ far  too  short  to  gauge  the  effects 
of  economic  forces  in  operation,  of  new  laws,  institutions,  methods  of 
Government  and.  administrative  measures  in  any  country,  and  it  is 
emphatically  so  in  a  country  in  which  a  great  famine  occurs  once  in 
1 00  years,,  and  .scarcities  of  greater  or  less  intensity  every  12  years 
or  so,  and  in  which  the  institutions  and  the  habits  of  the  people  change 
slowly.  The  reviewer  admits  that  the  disastrous  famine  that  occurred 
7  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  period  which  lie  contends 
should  have  been  taken  for  review  was  the  severest  known  during  the 
present  century,  that  it  threw'  back  the  Presidency  “  to  an  enormous 
extent,  ’.  and  that  such  a  visitation  is  not  osorihahlo  to  the  defects 
of  British  administration.  .  Barely  13  years  have  passed  since  this 
catastrophe,  occurred,  and  it  would  clearly  he  -  absurd  to  select  this 
period  specially  for  gauging  the  effects  of  British  rule  on  the  condition 
of  the  population.  The  middle  of  the  century,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ft 
suitable  starting  point  in  every  way  for  the  purposes  of  a  comparison 
suoh  as  that  proposed  to  be  instituted.  During  the  first  quarter  of  the 
century  the  efforts  of  the  British  Government  were  directed  towards 
introducing  order  and  tranquillity  in  the  territories  newly  acquired  and 
in  carrying  out  land  settlements.  Tie  second  quarter  witnessed  the 
acute  agricultural  depression,— duo,  in  the  main,  to  the  Substitution  of 
a  regime  of  cash  payments  for  one  of  barter  and  the  insufficiency  of  the 
curroncy  to  meet  . requirements  under  the  altered  condition  of  tilings, — 
the  effects  of  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  in  th?  Memoran- 
dmn.  The  Bast  India  Company  was  at  its  wit's  end  to  find  the  where¬ 
withal  to  carry  on  the  administration  of  the  country  and  the  wars 
which  were  undertaken  under  the  pressure  of  necessity  or  otherwise  for 
.the.  consolidation  of  the  Empire  ;  the  initiation  of  improvements  on  an 
extensive  soale  during  this  period  was,  therefore,  out  of  the  question. 
It  was  about  I860.,  then,  that  Almost  every  speoios  of  reform  and 
improvement  had  its  commencement — the  construction  of  railways, 
roads,  aniouts  and  canals,  the  establishment  of  schools  and  Universities, 
the  constitution  of.  Legislative  Councils  and  the  enactment  of  Codes  of 
Laws,  the  reorganisation  of  the  Police  and  the  Magistracy,  the  revision 
of  revenue  establishments,  the  abolition  of  restrictions  on  trade,  the 
settlement  of  lands  held  on  favorable  terms  but  uncertain  or  doubtful 
Idles,  the  alleviation  of  burdens  on  land, 'and  a  host  of  other  reforms ; 
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and  within  8’  years  after  the  commencement  of  this .  period  the 
direct  Government  of  the  'Indian  Empire  was  transferred  from  the 
East  India  Company  to  the  Crown.  The  gold  discoveries  in  California 
and  Australia,  of  course,  made  the  carrying  out  of  these  reforms  pos¬ 
sible,  by  stimulating  foreign  trade,  causing  an  influx  of  the  precious 
metals,  and  replenishing  an  insufficient  currency.  From  1850  to  1870 
under  the  stimulus  of  the  exceptionally  high  prices  of  commodities 
which  ruled,  the  causes  of  which  I  have  explained  in  my  Memorandum, 
there  was  enormous  expansion  of  cultivation  and  trade,  and  the  period 
was  one  of  unexampled,  if  inflated,  prosperity.  After  1870  prices  . 
suddenly  fell  and  gave  a  check  to  cultivation,  and  the  famine  that 
followed  was  one  of  appalling  severity  and  strained  the  resources  of 
the  country  to  the  utmost.  From  a  national  point  of  view,  the  first 
period  comprised  the  “  fat  ”  years  and  the  second  the  “  lean  ”  ones, 
and  in  a  country  where  the  “fat”  and  “lean”  years  come  in  almost 
regular  succession,  the  proper  method  to  adopt  in  estimating  the 
normal  advance  made  is  not  to  take  either  period  by  itself,  but  to  take 
the  combined  period  as  a  whole.  This  is  what  I  have  done. 

II.  Kcvieurr’s  analysis  of  the  statistics  of  the  acreage  of  holdings. — The 
reviewer’s  procedure  'in  taking  a  period  of  20  years  for  gauging 
the  general  advance  made  by  the  country  under  British  administra¬ 
tion  is  about  as  reasonable  as  the  conduct  of  a  man  who,  to  estimate 
the  advance  in  general  health  made  under  a  course  of  hygienic  treat¬ 
ment  by  a  patient  subject  to  periodical  attacks  of  fever  which  occasion¬ 
ally  assumes  a  malignant  form,  compares  the  state  of  his  health  when 
it  was  at  its  beat  with  the  state  at  which  it  is  a  short-time  after  he  has 
suffered  from  one  of  the  most  malignant  of  such  attacks.  For  the 
more  limited  purpose  of  finding  out  how  far  the  country  has,  under  the 
impetus  given  by  good  administration,  been  enabled  to  recover  from 
the  disastrous  effects  of  the  late  famine,  a  comparison  for  a  shorter 
period  would  doubtless  be  legitimate,  but  in  that  case  the  period 
taken  should  not  be  the  last  20  but  the  last  10  years.  If  such  a 
comparison  be  made,  it  will  •  be  found  that  the  country  is  rapidly 
recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  late  famine.  In  1875  the  ryotwar 
holdings  amounted  to  20  [million  acres,  of  which  16'3  millions  con¬ 
sisted  of  ymirrigated  and  3'7  millions  of  irrigated  land.  The  famine 
which  commenced  in  1876  lasted  till  1878,  while  its  immediate  after¬ 
effects  continued  down  to  1882.  By  1882,  the  accounts  were  cleared 
of  holdings  which  had  been  entered  in  the  names  of  ryots  who  had 
deserted  or  died,  and  the  total  area  was  reduced  to  18-8  millions  of 
acres,  of  which  15  millions  of  acres  consisted  of  lands  classed  as  unirri- 
gated  and  3-8  millions  of  lands  classed  as  irrigated.  In  1890,  the 
acreage  of  holdings  had  increased  to  21  millions— 16'9  millions  of 
unirrigated  land  and  4-1  millions  of  irrigated  land.  The  advance 
made  in  8  years  was  11’7  per  cent.— 12-6  per  cent,  in  unirrigated 
and  8  per  cent,  in  irrigated  land.  These  figures  have  doubtless  to  be 
discounted  on  account  of  excess  of  area  found  in  holdings  over  and 
above  the  area  entered  in  the  revenue  accounts  according  to  the  old 
measurements  in  districts  resurveyed  subsequent  to  18S2  ;  but  this 
excess  area  is  very  small.  The  only  districts  in  which  the  new  survey 
areas  were  introduced  between  1882  and  1890  wero  portions  of  Cud- 
dapah,  South  Arcot,  Madura  and  GanjAm,  the  Wynand  and  the  whole 
of  the  North  Arcot  district  except  one  taluk,  and  Yizagapatam. 


I.  haw  not  with  me  muly  to.  hand  exact  statistics  showing  the 
excess  urea  discovered  by  rcinensurement  in  the  tracts,  but  there  can 
ho  no  doubt  that  it  cannot  exceed  '400,000  acres,  or  about  onc-sovenih 
of  the  increase  in  the  area  of  holdings.  'Against  ibis  has  to  ho  set  off 
the  extent  of  lands  cultivated  but’  not  included  under  holdings  for 
various  masons ;  the  excess  of  such  cultivation  in  1800  over  1882  in 
the  7  districts  greatly  affected  by  the  famine  was  240,000  acres,  or 
300,000  acres  for  the  whole  Presidency.  The  increase  of  population 
during  the  8  years  at  the  rate  of  Po'.por  cent,  fua  annum  was  12 
per  coni.,  and  faking  flit*  yield  of  irrigated,  lands  to  1v  between  four 
and  five  times  that  of  un  irrigated  lands  on  an  average,  the  increase  in 
production  ns  measured  by  the  area  of  holdings  lias  proceeded,  >o  far, 
as  fast  as  tho  increase  in  population,  fn  the  Kistna  and  the  Gbdivari 
deltas  there  was  an  increase  of  nearly  200,000  acres,  or  30  percent., 
in  flio  aroa  irrigated  both  in  Government  taluks  and  zmnindari  tracts, 
during  the  last  8  years,  and  this  means  an  enormous  addition  to  the 
food  production  of  the  country. 

Tho  same  result  is  arrived  at  by  an  examination  of  the  statistic,? 
returned  of  acreage  actually  cultivated.  Tn  1882  the  area  of  uuirrigated 
cultivation  was  12’3  million  acres,  of  irrigated  cultivation  3'5  million 
actcs — total  15’8  million  acres.  For  1800,  the  figures  were  14  million 
acres  ummgated,  3'9  millions  irrigated — tofal  17‘9  million  acres.  The 
increase  in  8  years  was  13'8  per  cent,  in  unirrigated,  and  }1  per  cent, 
in  irrigated  cultivation,  subject  to  the  allowance  already  referred  to  on 
account  of  the  excess  area  found  on  remeasuxement.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  largo  extent  of  cultivation  not  brought  to  account  in  the  register 
of  holdings,  and  the  acreage  of  this  cultivation  has  increased  in  later 
years.  There  is,  besides,  extension  of  second  crop  cultivation  and  of 
cultivation  with  the  aid  of  well  irrigation  to  be  taken  into  account.  It 
must,  further  be  remembered  that  during  the  period  in  question  the 
taking  up  of  poor  lands  thrown  out  of  Occupation  during  the  late 
famine  has  been  discouraged  in  two  ways,  viz.,-  first  by  the  imposition 
of  substantial  assessments  on  the  lowest  class  of  lands  instead  of  the 
nominal  pepper-corn  assessments  that  used  to  be  levied  under -the  old 
settlements;  and,  secondly,  the  large  extent  of  lands  taken  up  by  tho 
Forest  Department  for  fuel  and  foddor  reserves.  About  200,000  acres 
were  taken  up  in  tho  Bollary  and  Ananlapur  districts  aloue.  Large 
extents  of  lands  have  similarly  been  reserved  in  other  districts. 

Apart  from  the  cardinal  objection  already  stated  to  comparing 
the  statistics  of  holdings  in  1890  with  those  of  1870.  the  reviewer  has 
overlooked  many  important  considerations  and  committed  several  errors 
in  carrying  out  his  analysis.  Taking  the  Presidency  as  a  whole,  with 
the  exception  of  South  Oanara,  the  nominal  area  of  ryotwar  holdings; 
as  shown  in  the  accounts,  increased  from  19’6  millions  of  acres  in  1870 
to  21  millions  of  aores  in  1890,  i.e.,  7  per  cent,  (not  12  per  cent,  as 
stated  by  the  reviewer),  The  values  of  irrigated  and  nnirrigated 
lands  differ  so  enormously  that  we  should  bo  drawing  very  erroneous 
conclusions  from  these  figures  if  we  do  not  consider  tho  increase  in  the 
irrigated  and  unirrigatod  areas  separately.  For  instance,  in  1890,  the 
16-9  millions  of  acres  of  unirrigated  lands  comprised  within  holdings 
were  assessed  to  tho  revenue  at  only  I74'6  lakhs  of  rupees,  while  4'1 
millions  of  acres  of  irrigated  land  were  assessed  at  205-7  lakhs  of 
rupees,  or  in  other  words,  acre  for  acre,  irrigated,  land  is  worth  nearly 
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sort,  went  down  as  low  as  Us.  128  per  garee.  the  lowest  point  it  had 
reached  during  the  previous  30  years.  If  tho  purchasing  power  of  silver 
had  risen,  this  result  would  bo  consistent  with  increased  pressure  of 
population;  but  the  purchasing  value  of  silver  has  really  fallen  ,by 
more  than  one-third,  ot  nearly  35  per  cent-,  as  compared  with  gold,  ’ 
and  absolutely  by  at  least  20  per  cent.  This  being  so,  supposing  other 
things  were  equal,  the  prices  of  food-grains  should  have  risen  in  the  ’ 
same  ratio.  When,  _  however,  wfs  find  that  there  has  been  in  recent 
normal  years  no  rise  in  tho  prices  of  food-grains  at  nil.  tho  conclusion  is 
irresistible,  that  the  increased  prossuro  of  the  population  on  the  means 
of  subsistence  is  so  far  a  mere  figmont  of  the  imagination. 

Actual  cuttivation  and  holdings. — Further  instances  of  the  re¬ 
viewer’s  unfair  and  inconclusive  reasoning  are  found  in  his  remarks  on 
tho  proportion  borne  by  the  area  of  actual  cultivation  to  the  acreage 
of  ryotwar.  holdings,  the  increase  of  the  land-tax,  and  the  sub-divisions 
of  holdings.  Prior  to  the  famine  of  1877—78,  the  ratio  of  the  area 
of  cultivation  to  holdings  was  88'2  per  cent,  on  an  average,  and  in 
1890  the  ratio  was  85'2  per  cent.  The  fall  in  the  ratio  is  taken 
by  the  reviewer  as  indicative  “  of  a  decided  retrogression  in  the 
ability  of  the  ryots  to  carry  on  the  cultivation  of  their  holdings.”  To 
ordinaiy  minds,  a  fall  in  the  ratio  in  normal  years  would  be  proof  of 
the  fact  of  the  pressure  on  land  having  been  lightened  and  not  increased, 
for,  were  the  latter  the  ease,  the  land-owners  who  were  unable  to  cultivate" 
portions  of  their  holdings  would  relinquish  such  portions,  and  increasing 
difficulty  would  be  felt  in  realising  tho  Government  dues,  leading  to 
forcod  sales  for  the  recovery  of  arrears  of  revenue.  This  is  not  only  not 
the  case,  but  the  very  opposite  of  it  is  true.  The  area  of  land  sold  for 
arrears  of  land-tax  has  been  constantly  diminishing  during  recent  years, 
while  the  revenue  itself  is  collected  with  the  greatest  punctuality.  The 
area  sold  in  1890  was  28,615  acres  out  of  a  total  area  of  holdings  of  21 
million  acres :  more  than  half  of  this  area  consisted  of  valueless  land 
on  the,  margin  of  cultivation  taken  up  or  relinquished  by  the  ryots 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  season,  and  was  purchased  by  Govern¬ 
ment  for  nominal  prices  averaging  less  than  2  annas  per  acre.  The 
true  reason,  however,  for  the  fall  in  the  percentage  is  the  fact  that  prior 
to  1871  the  statistics  of  acreage  of  cultivation  included  portions  of 
demarcated  fields  left  waste  which  aro  now  excluded.  In  1871  the 
extent  of  portion  of  fields  left  waste,  amounted  to  325,000  and  in  1872 
to  500,000  acres  or  II  and  2d  per  cent.,  respectively,  of  the  total  area 
of  holdings.  In  the  calculations  given  m  my  Memorandum,  I  accord¬ 
ingly  made  an  allowance  of  2  per  cent,  on  this  account.  The  reviewer, 
who  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  take  the  trouble  of  investigating 
the  question  fully,  has  summarily  rejected  my  estimate  as  “  without  • 
justification.” 


IV.  Pressure  of  population. — What,  then  Me  the  actual  present 
position  and  immediate  future  prospects  as  regards  pressure  of  popula¬ 
tion  ?  I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  in 'my  Memorandum  on  the  various 
considerations  bearing  on  the  question,  but  as  the  reviewer  has  ignored 
most  of  them,  confining  his  attention  almost  exclusively  to  the  single 
consideration  of  the  extension  of  the  area  of  cultivation)  it  is  desirable 
oven  at  the  risk  of  repetition  to  consider  the"  question  as  a  whole.  The 
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increased  by  15  per  cent  or  1  44  Jer  cent  189?  the 

dunng  this  period  was  obviously  abnormal1"  ^Th bUV ‘v®  moreaBe 
by  the  famine  of  1876-78  fell  heaviest  ™  The  ™°rtallty  caused 
young,  and  birth-rates  for  fhp  t™0  *n  j  6  Ter*^  an^  ^be  very 
that  fu  the  *<?■  Jhe  result  wal 

persons  was  abnormally  low,  and  that  of  ne™  °/  T ed  and  juvenile 
reproductive  ages  correspondfngly hth ’Sh  ^tmy,be  oaUed 

arar.is.riir ' r ™  y  “ s 

juvenile  persons  among  whom  the  °!'«ed  “d 

normally  low.  The  combined  effect  of  both  the  ra„„~,  was  ab- 

the  rate  of  increase  of  population  for  a  sWt  eaaf  s„waf  io  enhance 
it  would  be  under  nonKStitS  £ 

scon  rights  itself,  and  the  rate  of  increase  of  no  J  however’ 

normal  level.  It  is  clear  then  that  n  n  *  population  resumes  its 
is  maintained  for  a  b  f  pe  od  VM  P«  ^  ^  k  0ne  ^ 
reduced  very  considerably*^ by  frightM  mortal  °  p01jlllatl0“  has  been 
famine  of  1876-78  This  hio-h  f-nte  If  f1  ^  such  ?s  that  of  ibe 
there  is  extraordinary  accession  of  prosperity  resultin  “iamtaiIled  Yhen 
circumstances  such  as  the  “  boom”  m  ihf  A — j  g  fJ?m  exeeptional 
either  case,  however,  the  efleofa  m„Tt  £  ^  ®ndmS  1870‘  In 

mention  this  to  show  that  it  would  Z be  ^“SeST  n7  5  ^  } 

sda  c1*0*  M.S£h,irgr» 

1881,  ttS  JS  “£  Jff"!  f  »  aaf.  fc 

districts  liable  to  frequent  failures  nf  „  '6  per  cent,  for 

remainder  of  the  Presidency  Betwee!  i  sva  a“j  j8  Per  ceilt'  for  the 
increased  by  14  per  cent  or  -66  ner  7°  and  1890  tbe  Population 

fngbifui  ;i»  s  „sia  Zt  "  >4 

1  per  cent,  per  annum  may  be  safelv  taken  to  kT+i  a  century, 

increase  for  this  country.  7  7  taken  to  be  the  normal  rate  of 


crops  were  cultivated  with^cotton  oio^  a!d inbnl- S Ter °f  /?d' 
and  the  ^  ^ 

n.  population  SSK7 


or  14  per  amt  The  increase  in  the  area  of  holdings,  allowing  for  the 
superior  productiveness  of  irrigated  as  compared  with  unirrigated  land, 
and  taking  into  account  the  survey  excess,  may  he  estimated,  as  we 
have  already  sec®,  at  5  per  cent.  Is  the  inference  to  be  drawn  (as  the 
reviewer  has  done)  that  the  income  per  head  of  the  population  is  about 
10  per  cent,  loss  than  what  it  was  in  1870,  and  that  the  established 
standard  of  living  has  to  that  extent  deteriorated  P  A  little  consider- 
atxon  will  show  that  such  an  inference  is  opposed  to  fact.  As  I  have 
already  stated,  prices  fell  from  the  inflated  level  they  had  attained  in 
the  sixfros  so  that  for  the  five  years  preceding  the  famine  of  1876-78 
they  were  30  per  cent,  less  than  the  average  of  the  previous  decade. 
Prices  now,  excluding  the  last  2  years  in  which  a  drought  prevailed 
over  considerable)  portions  of  the  Presidency,  are  not  much  above  that 
level.  In  the  year  preceding  the  famine  of  i.876-78,  or,  in  other  words, 
before  1874,  the  rate  of  exchange  -was  at  par.  Of  late  years  the  rate 
of  exchange,  that  is  the  value  of  silver  expressed  in  terms  of  gold,  has 
fallen  by  as  much  as  35  per  cent.  This  divergence  in  the  values  of 
gold  and  silver  _  is  known  to  he,  in  the  main,  due  to  the  fall  in  the 
general  pm-chasing  power  of  silver ;  and  taking  the  latter  to  he  even 
as  low  as  20  per  cent.,  the  prices  in  this  country,  other  things  being 
equal,  should  have  risen  at  least  in  a  corresponding  ratio.  Prices  have 
not  risen  appreciably  and  cortainly  not  in  anything  like  a  ratio  of 
20  per  cent.  Increased  pressure  of  population  means  increased  demand 
for  food  and  the  rise  in  prices  in  consequence ;  and  a  consideration  of 
prices,  therefore,  shdws  that  the  pressure  has  not  increased,  hut,  on  the 
contrary,  has  been  lightened.  Another  gauge  of  the  pressure  of  the 
population  is  the  change  in  the  standard  of  living  of  the  higher  and 
middle  classes  of  the  population  and  also  the  change  in  the  real  wao-es 
°f  the  labouring  classes  as  estimated  by  the  quantity  of  food-grains 
which  the  wages,  when  paid  in  money,  would  purchase.  No  one  who 
has  had  the  least  experience  of  the  country  will  deny  that  the  standard 
of  livmg  has  eonsiderabfy  risen  during  the  last  20  years.  I  have 
collected  together  in  my  Memorandum  a  large  body  of  evidence  on  this 
subject,  and  my  subsequent  inquiries  only  "go  to'  show  that  I  under¬ 
stated  the  real  position  in  this  respect.  As  regards  wages  of  labouring 
classes,  since  I  wrote  my  Memorandum,  I  have  obtained  information 
from,  all  parts  of  the  country.  Nearly  8,000  contracts  for  labour 
registered  in  the  various  liogistralion  .offices  of  the  Presidency  have 
been  examined,  and  the  result  goes  to  show  that  iu  no  instances  have  the 
old  customary  rates  suffered  reduction;  that  in  tracts  where  custom 
is  persistent,  the  perquisites  and  extras  now  given  are  considerably 
higher  than  they  were ;  that  in  some  places  grain  wages  for  harvest 
work  have  almost  doubled,  and  daily  wages  have  increased,  though  not 
to  the  same  extent ;  that  notwithstanding  the  depressed  state  of  the 
weaving  industry,  there  is  no  redundancy  of  labour  as  compared  with 
past  years  ;  that  the  complaint  among  landholders  is  that  it  is  difficult 
to  get  labourers  either  to  work  with  zeal,  or  full  time  for  the  old  rates 
of  grain  wages,  which  is  proof  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  struggle  going 
on  for  the  re-adjustment  and  enhancement  of  the  old  customary  rates 
of  wages  ;  that  during  the  off  season  when  agricultural  work  is  sus¬ 
pended,  lahourex-s  And  other  employment  to  a  greater  extent  than  was 
the  case  in  the  past,  and  that  the  condition  of  labourers,"  except  in 
remote  and  secluded  parts,  is  one  of  derided  improvement.  I  have 
heard  it  sometimes  asserted  that  while  the  mgher  classes  and  the  lowest 


assertionTarri^Iutls  oX  relation  ba™  dete™rated.  Such  an 
between  the  several  classes  m  X  i  There  18  110  sharp  division 
Ml  by  imperceptible  degree^,  Sd  Xu^X  ^  ^  °r 

higher  and  lower  strata  it  stands  11631  *  ,?  18  improvement  in  the 

the  hne.  The  classes  which  work  neither  wX+t*  extends  a11  along 
hands  have,  of  course,  suffered  under  fbe^  ^  X*  nor  with  tbe 
■  beloi}g^g  to  the  middle  classes  who  hXX^k  &*”*■  Persons 

Wit\^'Sott6vet0ie 

cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt.  &  ^  blgber  and  Iower  Masses,  there 

not  as  a  whole  has 

the  area  of  cultivation  has  not  increased X  u  7’  ^  lmProved.  and  if 
n  population  how  is  the  additional  weX  nbXi?  the  “®ease 

this  additional  wealth  are  (1)  improveTc  n®d  l  The  *»«**»  of 

where  the  conditions  admit  of  it  -  (2~)  tivafaon  m  tracts  of  country 
able  commercial  products ;  (3)  the  Lbstitut'S1°n  of  .Ovation  of  valZ 
communications  of  cultivation  of  soils  ^ >n  owing  to  extension  of 
cultivation  of  poor  soils  in  tracts  wbbd^i, Ulaccessible  f°r 
advantage  of  good  communications bad  a11  dong  the 
commema1  produce  by  reduction ’in  the °Mained  for 

X  i“d;  a?d  the  saving  in  the  cost  X  .tra?sP°rt  by  sea 
chandise  is  obtained  both  on  account  of  t?  at  Jwhloh  imported  mer- 
production  in  the  country  whence  X  a rt^T  reductl°?  “  the  cost  of 
cost  of  transport.  That  these  causes  l  mtwles  are  obtained,  and  the 
population  will  be  seen  from  the  fac^hX-f111®1'6^  tbe  Pressure  of 
districts -Tanjore,  Trichinopoly  Malabo,  mV®  m  5e  Porous 
Coimbatore— that  the  increase  hfl!,™  Tmnevelly  and 

short  of  the  increase  in  population.  ^  In  Tan/oreX^  V®  ^Uen  much 
not  as  careful  as  it  ought  to  be  it  is  ’  tb?Ugl1  cultivation  is 

it  was  in  times  past ;  manme  i’s  made  use  °areM  ^ 

formerly.  In  the  Shiyali  taluk  I  understoL°  a  ?reater  estent  ths“ 
example  set  by  the  late  Mr  P1’°bablp  to  ths 

cattle  power  is  employed  for  pChimTJ  Mudelliar,  more  efficient 
and  less  liable  to  epizootics  In  the  drf  X  V  °Vtle  are  bettel'  fed 
agriculture  has  taken  the  form  of bhe  improvement  in 
is  undoubtedly  advancing  bXuid  sST  f  W®  cultivation,  which 
risk  involved  in  finding  sui&tites foi ^  V  exP.ense  “d  the 
Manures  are  also  applied  to  a  considers  hi  Us  fle  taken  into  account, 
produce  m  tbe  vicinity  oftoms  M  R  extent  to  market  garden 
agnoulturai  statistics  of  the^urn^V  d^ TT’ “.h18  anal^sis  of  the 
gated  lands  near  Nandyal  the  wy  «  d  X*’  ™tes  :  “  For  the  irri- 
I^go  vat  refuse  is  brought from t&r  « ’ ll  or  30  ‘ ^  to  find  manure, 
and  prices  varying  from  Annas  8  to RsV,0  cXW  for  U?G  fhel^ 

the  n^herhJSt  iTSe^lnSb^Xf  1  are  to  bim°but 

to  understand  the  conservation  of  them™  ThiskuV116  d°es,“ot  aPPear 
when  it  is  remembered  bow  modern  is  «„»  i-1®  Perhaps  not  surprising 
Tbe  bats’  dung  in  the  Bella  '  an^  knowledge  of  the  subject  ” 


of  indigo  and  of  sugar-nano  has  already  been  referred  to.  Groundnut 
cultivation  has  brought  a  eon  adorable  accession  of  wealth  to  the  South 
Arcot  and  Oliingleput  districts  and  parts  of  North  Arcot,  Tanjore  and 
Trichinopoly,  The  returns  of  this  cultivation  are  very  great  and  the 
ryots,  especially  in  the  Shiyaii  taluk, of  the  Tanjore  district,  arc  using 
considerable  quantities  r)f  manure  to  prevent  possiblo  deterioration  of 
the  soil  by  over  cropping.  As  regards  the  effect  of  the  exteiiBion  of  com¬ 
munications  in  the  way  of  bringing  fertile  soil  in  remote  situations 
under  cultivation,  it  is  a  familiar  truth  not  noeditig  demonstration. 
This  fact  to  some  extent  acts  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  necessity  for 
poorer  lands  being  taken  up  for  cultivation  as  population  increases. 
As  the  Government  revenue  assessed  on  lands  depends  upon  the  rent 
value,  which  again  is  affected  conjointly  both  by  the  productive  power 
of  the  lands  and  the  facilities  for  taking  the  produce  to  market,  the 
fact  of  fertile  lands  in  remote  tracts  having  been  taken  up  for  -cultiva¬ 
tion  could  not  be  discovered  merely  by  a  comparison  of  the  revenue 
rates  of  the  old  years  with  those  of  recent  years.  As  regards  the  in¬ 
creased  value  realised  by  ryots  for  commercial  produce  and  the  low  cost 
at  which  imported  articles  are  obtained,  the  following  facts  may  be 
noted.  Within  the  last  20  years  the  value  of  the  foreign  sea-borne 
trade  of  the  Presidency  has  increased  from  10-2  to  18'2  orores  of  rupees, 
the  increase  in  the  imports  being  from  41  to  6-6  crores  and  in  the 
exports  from  C\1  to  11'6  crores.  The  development  of  railways  in  this 
country  has  greatly  reduced  the  cost  of  transport  of  goods  by  land,  and 
the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  extension  of  telegraph  lines,  the 
improvements  and  economies  effected  in  the  construction  and  working 
of  steamers  have  immensely  diminished  the  cost  of  carriage  by  sea  and 
the  incidental  charges.  Ad  idea  may  he  formed  as  to  how  great  the 
saving  is  from  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  carriage  of  Gawnpore  wheat 
taken  to  Calcutta  and  skipped  there  to  London  was  reduced  between 
187!)  and  1886  by  9  shillings  a  quarter,  a  reduction  of  22  per  cent,  on 
the  value  of  the  wheat  in  London,  viz.,  42  shilling  a  quarter  in  1881, 
The  value  of  the  staple  imported  articles — cotton  goods  and  metals— 
has  greatly  fallen,  the  value  at  Calcutta  being  now  one- third  less  than 
in  1873,  although  during  this  period  the  value  of  silver  has  fallen 
enormously.  For  more  detailed  particulars  the  paragraphs  of  the 
Memorandum  bearing  on  the  subject  should  be  referred  to. 

The  next  question  we  have  to  consider  is  whether  there  is  any 
•immediate,  danger  of  the  increase  of  population  outstripping  the  increase 
of  production  and  causing-  a  deterioration  in  the  standard  of  living. 
The  population,  as  already  observed,  may,  under  normal  conditions, 
be  assumed  to  increase  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum  in 
this  country.  The  late  Sir  James  Caird  was  of  opinion  that  “it  is 
possible  to  obtain  such  a  gradual  increase  of  production  as  would  meet 
the  present  rate  of  increase  of  population  for  a  considerable  time.  One 
bushel  per  acre  gained  gradually  in  10  years,  in  addition  to  a  moderate 
reclamation  of  cultivable  land,  would  meet  the  demand  of  the  present 
growth  of  population ;  considering  the  generally  fertile  nature  of  the 
soil  and  that,  in  most  parts  of  India,  two  crops  oan  be  got  in  the  year, 
this  would  seem  to  be  a  possible  result.  By  these  two  methods  wisely 
combined,  the  increase  of  population  may  be  safely  provided  for  several 
generations.’'  The  experience  of  the  past  20  years  to  my  mind 
shows  incontestably  that,  extraordinary  and  unforeseen  calamities 
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people  the  necessity  to  resort  to  the  m,u,v  ±-  V~"  ' 

considerable  extent— a  fact  which  the^  ^°n  °f  P°° 
my  opinion  takes  to  be  evidence  Jf  the  dX^’/^  J™°™ly,  m 
condition  of  the  population.  The  railwav  ““r0  tbe  eoon°mic 

under  execution— the  Tank  Bestoratim  <4  7  lr^a<^*n  Projeots  still 
Eushikuliya  irrigation  project  “  ^he  E^’  r*  a»d  tte 

immensely  develop  what  are  now  Tl™  *  .C°ast  Ea:dway  will 

food  production  not  merely  of  pIXnbX!d  ?XlCXnd  add  to  tlle 
whole.  The  reviewer  has  very  enrim i«?  Id  t  ^  tbe  «■  a 

tion  works  on  tracts  of  counto-v  other  ft  X11*  *he  effeot  of  irriga- 
actually  situated,  as  he  remarks  W  ,  “  ^  in  wMoh  they  Ire 
?ud  the  Groddvari  anicuts  Eietaa 

ignoring  the  fact  that  the  Gdddvariand bLiS  XL W “?28‘” 
iVegapatam  in  the  centre  of  the  CanvX  dfu  VV  16  bem8'  sold  at 
titles  of  Tanjore  rice  are  escorted  l  wblIa  ‘ lonsiderable  quan- 
We  have  also  seen  that  the  real  ^1^0^00^  Tl.nlleve%  districts. 

temTf^h-T^  tbe  oban8e  m  the  pOTewl^Xf  th®  pri.oe 
terms  of  which  it  is  expressed,  has  so  far  MW  3  P T  •  °f  m0ne^  iu 
part  of  the  rypts  the  improvements  «&o£i  ht tl  ?**■  °n  tbe 
chiefly  in  the  extension  of  cultivation  bv  wl  bave  00nsisted 

the  cifltivation  of  commercial crops  and  ft  “d’  \°  sonV?tent,  in 
methods  of  cultivation  as  reeards^  crons  f  d?Ptwn  of  improved 
constant  demand  in  foreSn  Sets  T  whlob  there  is  a fairly 
As  regards  cultivation  by  wells  I  hove  ™  ins.tanc?  .Tinnevelly-  cotton, 
and  there  is  not  the  lej  dTubt  thStTs  extend™68  “3  direotio^ 
batore,  Salem,  Madura,  Tinnevellv  '  Ph’  dlfg  rapidly  “  Coim- 
Tinn  °tS'n  ^  Nicholson,  I  believe,  fouM  fiXi  some 

Of  the  zemindarie™  In  ™ 

the  number  of  wells  has  doubled  during  the  Ib5ve  information, 

have  been  dug  within  tbe  last  2  v  ^  ^  1116  Period-  20,000  wells 

obtained  from^overnment ^ the^xt^T6  V?lt\the  aid  of  loans 
rupees,  and  a  veiy  recent  insnectfon  of  th  Up^ards  of  30  Iakhs  of 
Commissioner  showed  that  they  are  in  mnT  We^s.,by  tbe  Settlement 
to  be  of  great  benefit  to  tbe  tracts  where  theX^?  ^  calculated 
The  increase  of  produce  due  to  annKofr  ?  bave  been  excavated, 
ther  the  water  isP  obtained fiSi  ttS“t?ljf1«atao,}1to  la“d 
increased  the  average  rate  of  mi+fn  We^s3  must  have 

part  of  the  reviewer  to  contend  that  this  is°nof  ^ 'f  IS  f3s’?rd  011  the 
increase  in  the  average  outturn  as  the  1.S  Ilot  fllute  as  legitimate  an 
the  adoption  of  improved  methods  of  ,.,,ddltloua]  produce  obtained  by 

and  by  the  applicant 

TblSEr*” "  ir s 


fho  reasons  why  the  improvement  has  taken  the  form  of  extension 
of  irrigation  oitbor  by  means  of  water  provided  by  Government  or 
obtained  by  the  ryots  at  their  expense  from  wells  are  not  far  to  seek. 
Cultivation  in  this  country  is  dependent  on  supply  of  water,  while  in 
England  the  main  problem  connected  with  agriculture  is  drainage. 
.The  extreme  variations  in  the  quantity  of  rainfall  and  the  times  when 
it  comes  down  make  every  other  consideration  of  far  less  importance 
than  the  supply  of  water  in  the  quantities  and  at  the  times  required 
for  cultivation,  The  first  great  requisite  of  successful  agriculture 
except.  in  black  cotton  soils,  wkioh  are  extremely  retentive  of  moisture 
and  yield  abundant  returns  in  spite  of  scanty* rainfall,  is  therefore 
storage  of  water  or  the  tapping  of  subsoil  springs.  The  application  "of 
irrigation  to  crops  increases  also  the  produce  so  enormously  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  cost  of  the  water  that  no  other  mode  of  raising  additional 
produce  from  land  can  compete  with  it.  In  the  case  of  lands  for 
which  means  of  irrigation  are  not  available,  the  produce  fluctuates 
greatly  from  year  to  year  according  to  the  quantity  and  seasonableness 
of  the  rainfall.  This  great  uncertainty  operates  as  a  bar  to  ihe  in¬ 
troduction  of  improved  methods  of  cultivation,  rotation  of  crops,  &e,, 
except  in  the  case  of  commercial  crops  for  which  thero  is  a  fairly 
constant  demand  in  foreign  countries,  because  in  the  case  of  a  rotation 
of  crops  for  instance,  the  year  in  whioh  a  light  restorative  crop  is 
grown  might  be  one  in  which  the  season  is  very  favorable  and  the 
year  in  whioh  the  main  crop  is  grown  might  ho  one  of  drought. 
Again,  deep  ploughing,  whioh  is  of  great  assistance  to  the  crop  in 
times  of  drought,  is  not  required  in  times  of  comparatively  good  rain¬ 
fall.  Similar  considerations  apply  to  irrigation  by  means  of  wells.  I 
have,  found  from  inquiry  in  the  Coimbatore  district  that  garden  cul¬ 
tivation  by  means  of  wells  cannot  he  carried  on  successfully  unless  the 
cultivator  has  some  acres  of  dry  land  attached  as  an  adjunct  to  his 
“  garden  ”  lands.  The  reason  for  this  is  the  following.  The  labour  of 
lifting  water  is  great  and  the  cultivator  has  to  employ  all  through  the 
year  hired  labour  aDd  bullocks  for  the  purpose.  If  the  rainfall  be 
abundant  in  any  particular  year  the  cultivation  can  be  carried  on  to  a 
great  extent  without  lifting  water,  and  in  such  cases  both  human 
labour  and  cattle  power  will  have  to  be  kept  idle,  wasted,  unless  it 
is  employed  in  dry  cultivation  thereby  enhancing  the  cost  of  culti¬ 
vation  by  wells.  In  dry  seasons,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  culti¬ 
vation  has  to  be  carried  on  mainly  with  the  aid  of  water  baled  from 
wells,  the  wholo  labour  and  cattle  power  is  concentrated  on  the 
“  garden  ”  lands,  and  the  dry  fields  are  left  uncultivated.  The  profits 
of  cultivation  in  both  the  years  are  nearly  the  same  as  the  value  of 
produce  in  the  dry  season  would  be  higher  than  in  the  favorable 
season,  notwithstanding  that  the  area  under  cultivation  in  the  former 
year  was  considerably  less  than  in  the  latter  year.  In  the  same  way 
the  proportion  of  crops,  pulsos  for  instance,  to  cereals,  is  to  some 
extent  determined  by  the  extent  to  which  pulseB  enter  into  the  diot  of 
the  population.  These  considerations  are  specially  applicable  to  pro¬ 
duce  grown  for  home  consumption.  As  foreign  demand  is  developed 
owing  to  extension  of  communications  there  will  be  greater  room  for 
regulating  the  kinds  of  oropB  grown  so  as  to  obtain  the  largest  Out¬ 
turns!  fwvm  t.Vio  lonil  T  Tiara  olUiUoU  _ *.• _ - _ 
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Government  Ls^to  adopffu  XliM?  T®  C0unt7  is  tending— that 
ryots  do  not  fall  below  the  wqS^tsTT88-^  i®3”6  tbat 
requisites  m  the  ryots  can  onlv  hfT i,  “T116.  Sltuatl0n-  The  chief 
are  (1)  enterprise  or  reaXT  tn  •  7,  indicated  here.  These 

reach;  (2)  knowledge  of  agricultural  k°ld  l°f  ady|nta8'es  within  their 
capital.  The  first  want  can  beXnlWl  anf  Praotioes ;  and  (3) 

and  elementary,  high  for  the  rioS  oUaS^  ^f>n-b<^1  ^ 
11  agricultural  improvement,  and  elcmpnfn™  +  F111^  P10]ieers 

cation,  but  the  knowledge  aoaffired r  imparting  elementary  edu- 
becomes  diffused  would  bear  fruit  in  V™  tteSe  ^tuticms  when  it 
any  particular  tract  allow  of  its  nrsnt’  i  S1°.on  aS  tbe  eonditions  of 
results.  The  third  waTt  must h~ °n  with  profitable 
Agricultural  Banks.  The  noorer  d  b>  tbe  establishment  of 
small  sums  of  money  required  for  Trio  ***  Unable  Uw  to  obtain 
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tti.  meJ,  tt.t  fl.S-  m  dSa“TCf'”  T**  “»  k“'  “<■ 

*  —  those  which  yield  large  returns  ™JPr°v™ents  other 

instance  must/of  couXe,  gieX  tj.  ’  and  ^ 


it.  Moreover, 
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wealth  among  the  mass  of  theXonufath®  P1'T “t  rigime  is  to  ^use 
ma  lew  hands  in  a  form  easily  TvailableX  n.°yo,°Tentrate  it 
Unless  measures  are  adopted  bv  CW™  f°r  industrial  purposes, 
hanking  facilities  of  a  character  which  rnTTT  the  Provision  of 
people,  to  collect  these  savings  in  onTmT  ^ 16  ®0Bfidence  of  the 

persons  in  need  of  money  X  various  ^  X tbeJn  aTailablo  to 
able  rates  of  interest,  the  material pT4Z 3rPrise^  at  reason- 
greatly  retarded.  None  of  tW  il1  P  ■  f,the  country  will  he 
will  by  itself  suffice  ;tLyStn]dXirB)  ^  7  ^  needl®ss  lo  *0'. 
external  conditions  favorable  to  flo-r,’t.ei+  ,  d  ln  band  and  when  the 
being,  those  who  are  ejected  to  Xvl  ;  rpr°.Vemeu<  conle  ^ 
to  seize  hold  of  the  opportunities  uTX  dlre°w°n  wlU  bo  cabled 
remembered  that  agricultural  im  .  Ple®enl;cd-  .  It  must  further  he 
on  indefinitely  and  that  teal  t  *  '''  ,:'l',"'o 
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adjustment of  social  usages  and  institutions  that  conduce  to  the  inoroaae 
of  population  beyond  tho  limits  imposed  by  such  standard.  It  may 
bo  that  there  is  no  prospect.  of  snob  a  transformation  taking  place  in 
tho  near  future,  but  as,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  no  immediate  danger 
ol  the  increase  of  production  not  keeping  pace  with  the  increase  of 
population,  there  is,  so  far  ns  I  can  see,  no  reason  to  despair  that  the 
transformation  will  take  place  in  duo  time.  Meanwhile,  the-  Govern¬ 
ment  will,  by  educational  agCnoies— both  for  tho  richer  and  the  poorer 
classes- — hare  to  make  unremitting  off  oris  to  quicken  the  intelligence 
and  promole  habits  of  enterprise  and  forethought  among  the  people. 

Y.  The  rmwlitil  measures  propo'<ed  by  the  reviewer. — Tho  reviewer, 
however,  does  not  consider  that  the  remedies  for  tho  evils  of  the  present 
economic  position  lie  either  in  tho  institution  of  .Agricultural  flanks, 
or  in  spreading  a  knowledge  of  agricultural  principles  broadcast 
through  the  land.  He  believes  in  the  necessity  foi  iuten&ire  farming, 
and  to  ronder  progress  in  this  direction  possible  in  the  near  future,  he 
considers  it  necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  to  attack  certain  problems 
of  rural  economy.  The  particular  remedies  he  recommends  are  the 
following ;  First',  to  check  the  inordinate  increase  in  the  number  of 
pauper  ryots  and  to  endeavour  to  turn  the  tide  the  other  way,  so  that 
the  pauper  ryot  may  become  a  solvent  labourer;  secondly,  to  encourage 
and  enforce  the  consolidation  and  enclosure  of  all  holdings,  so  tliat 
cultivation  may  become  economical,  and  tho  individual  may  reap  the 
fruits  of  his  labour  ;  thirdly,  to  teach  the  ryot  to  he  self-dependent  for 
tho  support  of  his  cattle  mid  thus  gradually  to  lead  up  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  tilling  power  by  the  rejection  of  the  worthless  ;  fourthly, 
to  encourage  tho  capitalist,  instead  of  the  speculative  pauper,  to  embark 
in  agricultural  pursuits  ;  and  fifthly,’  to  chock  the  export  of  the  raw  as 
contrasted  with  the  manufactured  or  half-worked  produce  of  the  land. 
I  have  giveri  the  suggestions  in  the. reviewer's  own  words,  as  it  is  very 
difficult  to  attach  any  definite  meaning  to  them.  What  precise  mea¬ 
sures  Government  should  take  to  secure  the  first  of  the  objects  aimed 
at  the  reviewer  does  not  explain,  but  the  suggestions  sometimes,  put 
forward  in  this  connection  are  that  an  upset  price  of  say  not  less 
than  ten  times  the  Government  revenue  payable  should  he  put  upon  the 
land  taken  up  for  cultivation,  to  prevent  its  being  worked,  in  a  racking 
manner  and  thrown  up  when  exhausted,  and  that  sub-division  of  hold¬ 
ings  below  a  certain  minimum  limit  should  be  prevented  by  legislation. 
The  futility  of  the  proposed  restrictions  will  bo  apparent  on  the  slightest 
consideration.  Waste  lands  are  now  sold  in  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
but  no  remarkable  results  have  been  achieved  and  no  capitalists  full  of 
the  spirit  of  agricultural  enterprise  have  come  forward  to  hid  for  them. 
In  the  dry  districts,  there  are  lands  of  little  or  no  value  and  nobody 
would  pay  for  them  ten  times  the  Government  assessment;  and  capital¬ 
ists  can  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  any  quantity  of  land  if  they 
want  it.  The  occupation  of  the  poorer  lands  has,  to  some  extent,  been 
discouraged  by  the  imposition  of  substantial  assessments  on  the  lowest 
classes  of  lands,  and  large  extents  of  lands  m  a  great  many  districts 
have  been  taken  up  for  fodder  and  fuel  reserves  under  the  Forest  Aot. 
The  objection  to  raising  the  assessments  of  the  lowest  classes  of  lands  is 
the  great  distress  and  impoverishment  it  Would  cause  to  existing  holders 
of  lands.  For  instance,  if  a  cultivator  owns  80  acres  of  lands  assessed 
„+  a  ^  nav  own  n.nd  if  assessment  be  raised  to  Re.  1  per  acre  he 
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Acres  arc  taken  to  yield,  for  a  family  consisting  of  5  persons,  corn 
necessary  for  subsistence  and  for  seed.  77  por  cent,  of  the  holdings 
are  under  that  average  and  of  this  again  tj 8  per  cent,  aro  nnder-5  acres. 
In  Wuriomburg  the  average  size  of  separate  properties  is  stated  to  he 
about  three-quarters  of  an  acre.  Mr.  Wolff  quotes  the  following  testi¬ 
mony  of  a  Gorman  official  in  regard  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  small 
holdings  on  the  industry  and  thrift  of  the  labouring  classes  :  “  The 
unmistakable  advance  in  productive  farming  observable  in  the  plain  of 
the  Rhine — the  district  principally  affected  by  the  (snb-dividing)  Lan- 
c/reeM — stands  in  the  closest  possible  relation  to-the  growing  sub-di vision. 
.The  advantage  afforded  by  the  fact,  that  every  day-labctarer  in  the 
country  may  acquire  a  small  plot  of  land,  may,  by  industry  and  thrift, 
add  to  his  modest  holding,  and  eventually  raise  himself  to  the  position 
of  an  independent  Bauer,  cannot  be  rated  too  highly ;  for  the  prospect  of 
making  himself  economically  independent  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
incentives  to  the  exercise  of  economical  virtues.  The  smallness  of  the 
proprietary  plots  in  the  plain  of  the  Rhine  is  accordingly  no  evil,  but 
rather  a  direct  advantage.  Each  one  of  these  small  cultivators  makes 
it  his  endeavour  to  raise  from  his  soil,  by  the  cultivation  of  ‘  trade- 
plants,’  of  vegetables  and.  the  like,  the  most  remunerative  crops,  and  to 
employ  the  surplus  of  his  working  power  as  profitably  as  he  can  at  some 
trade,  at  paid  day-work  or  otherwise.” 

As  regards  the  second  of  the  remedies  suggested  by  the  reviewer,  the 
idea  that  Government  can  “  enforce”  the  breaking  up  of  the  village 
system  and  tho  substitution  of  homestead  farms  without  a  change  in 
rural  conditions  is  entirely  chimerical.  The  proposal  evidently  owes  its 
origin  to  a  misapplication  of  the  teachings  of  .English.  Agricultural 
History  to  the  conditions  of  rural  life  in  .India.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  misapprehension  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ryots’  cultivation  which  is 
oftentimes  likened  to  the  open  field  or  champion  system  as  it  prevailed 
some  centuries  ago  in  England.  The  last  remnants  of  this  cultivation 
were  swept  away  by  the  partition  of  Samudayflm  lands  in  the  Chin- 
gleput  district,  and  no  ryot  is  now  hampered  in  the  cultivation  of  his 
holding  to  the  best  advantage,  though  the  villagers,  owing  to  their 
poverty,  need  eaoh  other  s  assistance  m,  connection  with  the  various  . 
incidents  of  rural  life,  The  enclosure  And  consolidation  of  holdings  were 
brought  about  in  .England  by  social  and  economic  causes  and  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  in  so  far  as  it  interfered  at  all  in  the  matter,  did  so  with  a  view 
to  arrest,  a  too  rapid  transformation.  The  leading  facts  as  regards  the 
conditions  under  which  development  of  English  agriculture  took  place 
may  he  very  briefly  noted.  During  the  middle  ages,  England  had  a  . 
monopoly  of  the  wool  trade,  so  much  so  that  the  revenue  required  for 
carrying  on  tho  continental  wars  was.  derived  almost  wholly  from  an 
impost  on  wool,  the  rate  levied  in  emergencies  being  as  high  as  100  per 
•cent,  ad  valorem.  The  trade  was  a  most,  profitable  one  and  common 
lands  were  extensively  enclosed  and  holdings  consolidated  and  turned 
into  sheep-walks,  with  the  result  that  where  hundreds  of  ploughmen 
were  employed  their  places  were  taken  by  a  few  shepherds.  In  the 
beginning  ©f  the  sixteenth  century  thousands  of  agriesiltural  labourers 
were  thrown  out  of  employprent  and  reduced  to  a  condition  of  the 
greatest  misery The  Legislature  strove  to  stem  the  tide  by  insisting 
on  landlords  maintaining  a  certain  proportion  of  the  area  of  their  estates 
under  tillage  and  the  necessary  farm  buildings,  but  without  effect.  Mr. 


Pro  there,  in  his  book  on  the  Progress  of  English  Farming,  mentions 
that  a  “  Petition  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  states  that  50,000  ploughs 
had  been  put  down.  Each  on  the  average  maintained  I3J  persons. 
Thus  675,000  persons  were  thrown  out  of  work  when  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  country  did  not  exceed  5  millions.”  The  difficulties  of  the 
situation  were  immensely  aggravated  by  the  enormous  rise  in  the  price 
of  provisions  due  to  the  discovery  of  the  American  silver  and  gold  mines 
and  the  influx  of  the  preciohs  metals  into  England ;  the  price  of  wheat, 
which  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  averaged  9s.  2 cl.  per  quarter  was  47s.  5 cl.  a  quarter 
or  more  than  5  times  g,s  much  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Rents  rose  very  high  and  landlords  accumulated  great  wealth 
at  the  expense  of  the  working  classes  and  the  wages  were  kept 
down  by  stringent  labour  laws.  Laws  were  enacted  also  to  put  down 
vagrancy,  to  compel  the  able-bodied  vagrants  to  work  and  to  provide 
relief  to  the  impotent  poor.  "Under  these  regulations,  “  all  people  who 
used  subtle,  crafty,  and  unlawful  games  and  plays,  or  who  feigned 
a  knowledge  of  physiognomy  and  palmistry,  all  those  who  had  no 
apparent  means  of  support  and  who  were  fit  for  work,  all  fencers,  bear- 
traders,  jugglers,  pedlars,  tinkers,  petty  chapmen,  and  strolling  players, 
all  unlicensed  scholars  or  shopmen  who  were  caught  begging  were 
considered  to  be  rogues  and  sturdy  beggars.”  To  this  period  is  to  be 
referred  the  beginning  of  the  system  of  poor  relief  which  has  developed 
to  such  enormous  proportions  in  England.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
some  schemes  for  the  reclamation  of  swamps  were  undertaken  and  the 
way  was  prepared  for  the  introduction  of  improved  methods  of  agri¬ 
culture,  but  the  agricultural  practices  themselves  did  not  undergo,  any 
material  alteration.  The  disturbed  relations  caused  by  the  depreciation 
of  the  precious  metals  and  the  consequent  increase  of  prices  had  settled 
down ;  capital  had  accumulated ;  the  efficiency  of  human  labour  had 
increased  ;  the  horse  was  substituted  for  the  ox  in  ploughing  ;  and  the 
extension  of  pasture  farms  and  cattle  farming  had  provided  increased 
manure  for  arable  lands.  In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
there  was  a  rapid  advance  in  agriculture.  Several  improvements  were 
adopted  which,  aided  by  good  seasons,  increased  greatly  agricultural 
production.  The  wages  and  the  standard  of  living  of  the  labouring 
classes  rose,  and  wheat  became  a  necessary  article  of  diet  in  the  place  of 
inferior  grains.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
population  increased  enormously  and  the  progress  of  manufactures 
caused  a  diversion  of  labour  from  agriculture  to  manufactures.  "Wars 
and  bad  seasons  had  increased  prices  of  food-grains  and  the  enclosure  of 
commons  and  consolidation  of  holdings  proceeded  with  redoubled  speed. 
At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  prices  rose  so  high  as  115s.  a 
quarter,  with  the  result  that  land-owners  increased  their  standard  of 
living,  which  they  were  unable  to  keep  up  when  the  prices  reached  a 
normal  level.  The  small  owners  suffered  severely  and  they  found  it 
profitable  to  sell  their  ho)  dings  to  large  owmers  and  to  seek  employment 
for  their  capital  in  manufactures, .which  were  assuming  large  proportions. 
This  diversion  of  a  large  part  of  the  population  to  manufacturing 
industries  rendered  it  necessary  to  grow  a  larger  quantity  of  food  with 
a  diminished  quantity  of  human  labour  and  thus  materially  aided  the 
introduction  of  machinery.  The  rapid  changes  which  were  taking 
place,  and  principally  the  substitution  of  machinery  in  manufactures 


together  wifl'i  a  faulty  administration  of  tho  poor  law,  bad  induood 
a  groat  amount  of  pauperism  ;  hut  the  enormous  growth  of  manufactures 
during  tho  first  three-quarters  of  tho  century  soon  gar e  employment  to 
the  surplus  pojiiil/iljon.  Tbo  nsn  of  animal  food  became  general,  and 
the  tendency  was  to  convert  arable  into  pasture  land  and  tbo  price  of 
wheat  war,  maintained  at  a  high  level.  High  fanning  and  intensive 
cultivation  wore  assisted  by  the  high  price  and  the  largo  proportion  of 
lands  under  pasture.  During  tbo  last  35  "years,  however,”  the  price  of 
both  wheat  and  moat  has  fallen  owing  to  foreign  competition,  tbo 
former  from  about  48.1,  to  about  82e.,  and  the  complaint  is  now  general 
that  high  farming  does  not  pay  in  England,  -  • 

These  being  the  facts  connected  with  the  progress  of  English 
agriculture— and  I  liavo  given  a  very  imperfect  sketch  alluding  only 
to  such  facts  as  boar  on  the  question  on  hand — is  there  any  analogy 
between  the  conditions  under  which  large  farms  became  profitable  in 
England  and  the  conditions  which  exist  in  this  country  ?  In  England, 
it  has  boon  calculated  that  while  only  -53  men  can  be  supported  per  100 
acres  on  a  dairy  farm,  250  can  be  maintained  on  the  same  acreage  of 
wheat  and  083  on  a  like  acreage  of  potatoes ;  and  yet  out  of  50  million 
acres  of  arable  and  pasture  land  in  1880,  25  millions  of  acres  were  under 
permanent  pasture,  and  11  millions  under  corn  crops  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  India,  it  was  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Buchanan  as  early  as 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  that  “  the  religion  of  the  natives  is  a  power¬ 
ful  obstacle  in  the  way  of  agriculture.  The  higher  ranks  of  society 
being  excluded  from  animal  food,  no  attention  will,  of  course,  he  paid  to 
fattening  cattle;  without  that,  what  would  our  agriculture  in  England  be 
worth  P '  We  could  have  no  green  crops  to  restore  our  lands  to  fertility, 
and  a  scanty  manure  to  invigorate  our  crops  of  grain.”  As  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  machinery,  the  low  value  of  human  labour  stands  in  the 
way.  It  has  been  found  that  at  the  present  value  of  labour,  no  water- 
pump  can  compete  with  the  Picoitah  in  lifting  water  from  wells.  Again, 
Sir  James  Caird  has  pointed  out  that  a  square  mile  of  land  in  England 
cultivated  gives  employment  to  50  persons  in  the  proportion  of  25  men, 
young  and  old,  and  25  women  and  hoys,  and  that,  if  four  times  that 
number  or  200  were  allowed  for  each  square  mile  of  cultivated  land  in 
India,  it  would  take  up  only  one-third  of  the  people.  What  is  to 
become,  then,  of  the  surplus  human  labour,  if  economical  methods  are 
extensively  employed.  Manufactures  are  not  growing  on  an  extensive 
scale  to  afford  employment  to  the  surplus  population,  and  how  are  the 
“  pauper  ”  ryots  to  be  transformed  into  “  solvent  ”  labourers  ?  Is  the 
Government  to  undertake  the  duty  of  finding  work  for  the  ryots 
deprived  of  land  or  of  feeding  them  at  the  public  cost  in  normal  seasons 
as  it  does  during  famines,  or  is  the  surplus  labour  to  be  swept  away  as 
so  much  “  human  rubbish  ?”  Tho  possibility  of  high  farming  paying 
depends  on  economic  conditions,  and  so  long  as  the  conditions  are  absent, 
no  direct  interference  of  Government  for  bringing  about  large  farms 
and  consolidation  of  holdings  can  he  other  than  mischievous.  Large 
farms  are  suitable  to  a  country  liko  England,  which  has  to  raise  food 
for  a  population,  the  bulk  of  which  is  engaged  in  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  ;  and  agricultural  improvements  in  this  country  should  obviously 
follow  on  linos  adopted  in  European  countries  where  peasant  properties 
prevail,  by  giving  security  of  tenure,  by  the  diffusion  of  education 
among  the  peasantry,  by  the  establishment  of  credit  Banks,  by  Agri- 
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M  w-  1,1  such  other  measures  as  were  pointed  out  by 

Mr.  Nrcholson  in  the  admirable  preliminary  note  written  by  him  as 
Seoretaiy  to  the  Madras  Agricultural  Committee.  European  capitalists, 
with  their  plethora  of  capital  looking  out  for  opportunities  for  invest- 
ment,  would  not  have  been  slow  to  embark  in  the  business,  if  they 
saw  that  they  had  the  least  chance  of  competing  with  native  culti¬ 
vators  by  adopting  intensive  methods  of  cultivations  ;  and  I  myself 
personally  know  some  intelligent  native  landlords,  with  command  of 
capital,  who  would  be  glad  to  invest  a  considerable  amount  in  high 
farming,  if  they  could  have  a  reasonable  assurance  that  the  capital 
laid  out  would  fetch  6  -per  cent,  interest.  And  we  have,  in  the  • 
failure  of  the  Saidapet  model  farm  to  achieve  profitable  results  an 
unpressive  warning  against  extravagant  expectations  being  entertained 
from  intensive  farming  under  present  conditions.  The  model  farm 
was  sorted  in  1871  and  after  5  years’  trial  was  found  to  have  been 
worked  at  a  loss  of  Es.  6,000  (vide  Mr.  Nicholson’s  “Preliminary 
Note,  paragraph,  42).  There  is  undoubtedly  considerable  scope  for 
improvement  by  the  introduction  of  deep-ploughing,  better  conservation 
of  oattle  manure,  somewhat  better  treatment  of  cattle,  and  utilisation 
ol  inexpensive  waste  products  as  manures  hot  now  known  or  suspected 
to  Have  manunal  properties ;  but  such  improvements  can  only  come  in 
very  gradually.  The  Government  has  already,  by  the  reservation  of 
large  areas  as  fuel  and  fodder  reserves,  put  a  check  on  the  taHng  Up  of 
the  poorer  lands  for  cultivation  and  made  intensive  cultivation  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  growing  population  to  some  extent  necessary, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  further  steps  can  be  taken  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  without  causing  great  hardship  at  present  to  the  great  body  of  the 
ryots,  ft  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  proposal  to  encourage 
the  consolidation  and  enclosure  of  farms  with  a  view  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  intensive  farming  would  go  against  the  proposed  legislation  to 
°?“er  jaunty  of  tenure  on  zemindari  ryots,  winch  is  recognised  on 
all  hands  to  be  a  pressing  necessity  in  the  present  situation. 

The  reviewer’s  third  suggestion  is  not  intelligible.  If  it  is  intended 
that  grazing  farms  should  be  maintained  for  the  support  of  cattle 
required  for  agricultural  purposes,  it  would  hardly  pay  the  ryot  to  do 
this  s»mg that  cattle  are  not  fattened  in  this  country  for  meat,  and 
that  it  would  be  profitable  to  obtain  the  cattle  required  for  ploughing 
and  draught  from  professional  breeders.  If  the  ryots  require  a  better 
description  of  cattle  than  they  now  use,  and  are  willing  to  pay  the  proper 
pnce,  doubtless  such  cattle  would  be  bred  in  larger  numbers  than  at 
present.  It  has  been  calculated  that  5  acres  of  land  have  to  be  kept 
under  grass  to  feed  a  single  head  of  cattle  properly,  and  if  this  estimate 
is  at  all  correct,  it  is  obvious  that  it  would  be  ruinous  to  breed  cattle  of 
this  description,  as  5 -acres  now  produce  corn  sufficient  to  feed  three 
human  beings.  The  fonrth  suggestion  is  without  any  special  signi¬ 
ficance,  and  it  is  connected  with  the  first  and  second  suggestions  already 
considered.  It  is  not  clear  what  measures  the  reviewer  intends  should 
be  taken  for  carrying  out  the  fifth  suggestion,  viz.,  to  check  the  export 
of  raw,  as  contrasted  with  the  manufactured  or  half-worked  produce  of 
the  land.  If  it  is  untended  that  this  result  should  be  obtained  by  the 
levy  of  heavy  export  duties,  it  would  simply  destroy  the  foreign  trade  of 


(ho  country  as  imjjorts  must,  ho  paid  for  by  the  exports.  In  fact,  it  is 
time  wasted,  considering  seriously  such  crude  proposals  which  violate 
tho  most  elementary  economic  considerations. 

Concluding  limurh.—l  have  found  no  small  difficulty  in  ascertain¬ 
ing  what  precisely  are  the  reviewer’s  conclusions  as  regards  the" progress 
mado  hy  the  country  as  his  reasoning  is  full  of  inconsistencies.  Ho 
adinita  that  there  has  been  “  very  great  advance  ”  during  the  last  40 
years  and  that  the  first  half  of  this  period  was  one'  of  “  marked  and 
unchecked  progress.”  As  regards  the  second  half,  he  asserts,  however, 
that  there  is  no  evideneo  to  show  that  the  production  of  food  is  •much 
ahead  of  the  demand,  although  it  has  increased  during  the  period.  He 
admits,  at  tho  same  time,  that  about  the  middle  of  the  period  occurred 
“  the  severest  famine  known  in  Southern  "India  during  the  present 
century  ”  and  that  this  visitation  threw  hack  the  Presidency  “  to  an 
enormous  extent.”  Notwithstanding  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
Presidency  has  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  famine,  he  calls  the 
period  one  of  agricultural  “  stagnation,”  if  not  of  retrogression.  The 
reason  assigned  for  characterising  the  period  as  one  of  stagnation  is  the 
fact  that  the  area  of  ryotwar  holdings  has  not  increased  in  the  same 
ratio  as  the  population.  The  reviewer  in  the  same  breath  asserts  that 
the  liberty  accorded  to  pauper  ryots  to  take  up  lands  of  the  poorer 
qualities  which  alone  now  remain  unoccupied,  or  in  other  words, 
extensive  cultivation,  is  at  the  root  of  the  evils  of  the  present  economic 
position,  and  that  the  occupation  Of  such  lands  should  be  checked.  Ho 
considers  that  the  effects  of  improved  and  cheaper  internal  and  external 
communication  during  the  last  20  years  should  have  stimulated  enor¬ 
mously  its  greatest  industry — agriculture — where  the  products  are  .so 
bulky  and  difficult  to  move.  It  does  not  occur  to  him  that  the  cheapened 
cost  of  production  and  transport  due  to  these  causes  might  have 
obviated  the  necessity  for  falling  upon  the  poorer  soils  for  production, 
as  indeed  will  be  seen  to  have  been  the  ease,  when  the  facts  connected 
with  grain  wages  of  the  labouring  classes,  the  prices  of  food-grains,  and 
the  standard  of  living,  are  taken  into  account,  and  that  it  is  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  feature  that  tho  internal  and' external  trade  of  the  country  shotaid 
have  increased  in  the  manner  it  has  notwithstanding  what  he  calls 
the  “  throwback  ”  of  the  famine.  As  the  best  means  of  stimulating 
agricultural  production,  he  recommends  that  “  the  export  of  the  raw,  as 
contrasted  with  the  half-manufactured  produce  of  the  land”  s^rald  he 
checked.  Again,  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  pauperism,  he  advo¬ 
cates  the  enforcement  of  tho  enclosure  and  consolidation  of  holdings, 
forgetful  of  the  fact  that  the  advantage  of  large  farms  consists  in  the 
economising  of  labour,  that  this  economising  of  labour  on  any  large 
scale  cannot  he  carried  out  without  much  suffering  unless  there  are 
alternative  occupations ;  that  in  a  country  where  the  labourer  himself  is 
the  cheapest  of  machines  and  manufactures  are  non-existent,  any 
sudden  or  great  displacement  of  labour  must  induce  a  frightful  amount 
of  pauperism  and  reduce  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes,  had  as  it 
is,  to  a  still  lower  level ;  that  largo  farms  which  will  deprive  the  vast 
majority  of  the  population  of  all  interest  in  the  soil,  nmst'necessitate 
the  maintenance  of  a.  very  costly  system  of  poor  relief  with  all  its 
demoralising  features,  and  that  a  system  of  large  holdings  can  he- 
introduced  only  pari  passv  with  the  development  ot  industrial  occupa¬ 
tions,  and  that  for  a  country  where  opportunities  for  employment  not 
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who  passed  the  examination  for  the  degree  of  Arts  was  199.  In  the 
two  decades^  that  followed  inclndirig  180!,  it  rose  up  to  the  astonishing 

So?e  of  2,552.  i’lie  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  represents  the  ordinary 
egiate  course  taught  in  an  Indian  College,  and  may,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  be  regarded  as  marking  the  highest  general  culture  received 
by  the  youth  of  the  country.  The  studies  that  ouo  pursues  after  pass¬ 
ing  the  B.A.  Examination  are  either  special  and  technical,  such  as 
those  pertaining  to  Law,  Medicine,  Engineering,  &e.,  or  the  advanced 
branches  of  Mathematics,  Philosophy,  and  the  like,  to  qualify  oneself 
for  the  higher  degree  in  arts.  It  is  hut  a  small  fraction  of  those  who 
receive  the  .B.A.  degree  that  go  up  for  examination  in  Honours.  The 
number  of  those  who  qualify  themselves  for  the  special  studies  men¬ 
tioned  above  must  necessarily  be  limited  by  the  .demand  of  the  learned 
professions  for  specialists.  At  present  the  most  crowded  of  them  is- 
Law.  Teaching  likewise  absorbs  in  its  service  a  large  number  of  the 
alumni  of  the  University.  The  technical  colleges  now  in  existence  are 
all  maintained  by  the  State ;  and  they  are  the  Law  College,  the  College 
of  Civil  Engineering,  the  Medical  ttollege,  the'  Agricultural  College, 
and  the  Teachers’  College.  Looking  into  the  statistics  for  1890-91  we 
find  that  there  were  35  Arts  Colleges  in  the  Presidency— First  and 
Second  Grades  together— with  an  attendance  of  3,200  scholars.  These 
figures  indicate  a  great  adyance  as  compared  with  those  of  1870-71  when 
the  number  of  colleges  was  12  with  an  attendance  of  only  385  scholars. 
Again  548  candidates  appeared  for  the  B.A.  Examination  in  1891- as 
against  65  in  1871 ;  the  numbor  of  candidates  for  the  F.A.  Examination 
was  Ej,31  and  2,052  for  the  earlier  and  the  later  years  respectively.  These 
figures  are  sufficient  to  show  the  rate  of  expansion  of  collegiate  education 
during  the  interval  under  notice.  One  very  satisfactory  feature  of  this 
development  is  that  learning  is  no  longer  the  monopoly  of  any  one 
section  of  the  Indian  community.  The  desire  for  English  education  is 
spreading  among  all  classes.  Of  the  3,300  students  in  attendance 
at  the  Arts  Colleges  in  1890—91,  38  were  Europeans  and  Eurasians, 
244  Native  Christians,  46  Muhammadans,  2,208  Brahmins,  658  non- 
Brahmin  Hindus,  and  6  other  classes.  Nor  has  the  alleged  difficulty 
of  findiug  suitable  openings  in  life  for  educated  men  had  as  yet  any 
appreciable  effeot  on  the  growing  demand  for  English  education.  Look¬ 
ing  to  the  efficiency  of  public  service  alone,  there  would  jmt  seem  to  he 

Xn  a  large  field  for  educated  talent.  There  are  indications  too  that  the 
cation  given  in  our  colleges  is  fostering  in  its  recipients  a  spirit  of 
self-help  and  manly  enterprise.  The  number  of  young  men  who  have 
in  recent  years  taken  to  commercial  pursuits,  or  have  crossed  the  sea 
for  service  in  Burma,  afford  evidence  of  the  new  spirit.  Nor  would  there 
seem  to  he  any  foundation  in  fact  for  the  opinion  that  the  Indian 
Colleges  are  rearing  up  a  body  of  disaffected  young  men.  Those  who 
have  had  the  best  opportunities  of  watching  the  progress  of  education 
in  the  country  and  its  results  are  almost  unanimous  in  holding  that  its 
influence  for  good  has  been  marked,  considering  the  short  period  during 
which  it  has  beeu  at  work. 

Equally  satisfactory  has  been  the  development  of  what  is  called 
secondary  education,  which  comprises  a  course  of  studies,  extending  over 
six  years,  in  English  and  in  one  of  the  vernacular  languages  of  the 
country,  as  also  in  the  elementary  portions  of  History,  Geography, 
Mathematics,  Physics  and  Chetaistry.  The  Matrioulation  Examination 
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a  school,”  Going  book  to  1870-71,  wo  find  that  primary  education 
■was  men  in  its  infancy  :  only  1,600  schools  had  been,  registered  in  the 
official  returns  ^  for  the  whole  Presidency,  and  these,  with  an  attendance 
of  42,299  pup'ls,  earned  a  grant  of  Its.  60,-332  from  Government.  It 
is  clear  then  that  since  1870-71  primary  education  has  been  rapidly 
extending  under  the  combined  exertions  of  Government,  Municipalities, 
and  Local  I? und  Boards.  By  far  the  largest  share  of  the  financial  cost 
of  primary  education  is  now  borne  by  Municipalities  and  Local  Boards.  ■ 
According  to  the  returns  for  1890-91  it  was  no  less  than  five-sixths  of 
the  total  charge.  The  most  pressing  question  in  connection  with  primary 
education  is,  of  courso,  the  question  of  finance.  'While  there  seems  to  be 
almost  an  indefinite  scope  for  the  extension,  and  the  improvement  in 
quality,  of  village  schools,  the  agencies,  who  now  mainly  contribute 
towards  tlieir  upkeep,  are  beginning  to  feel  the  pressure"  of  cost  and 
complain  that  they  have  already  gone  far  enough,  in  justice  to  other  and 
more  pressing  demands  upon  their  resources. 

Perhaps  the  most  hopeful  sign  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  progress 
of  the .  country  is  the  encouragement  given  in  recent  years  to  female 
education.  In  1870-71,  there  were  no  girl-sehools  to  speak  of,  except 
the  fow  that  had  been  started  by  Christian  Missionaries  in  Madras  and 
a  few  other  stations.  In  1890-91,  acoordingto  the  report  oftbe  Director 
of  Public  Instruction,  there  wore  no  less  than  87,715  girl-pupils  under 
instruction.  The  number  that  has  gone  through  the  higher  courses  of 
school  and  collegiate  study  js,  as  may  be  expected,  very  limited  :  but 
there  are  hopeful  indications  that  increasing  numbers  will  soon  go  up  to 
tho  higher  stages  of  education.  Only  two  women  have  as  yet  taken  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  local  University.  Sixty-three  female 
candidates  wont  np  for  the.  Matriculation  Examination  in  1890— 91,  of 
whom_37  were  successful,  while  278  candidates  appeared  for  the  Higher 
Examination  for  Women,  of  whdm  160  passed  and  obtained  certificates. 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that  even  the  most  conservative  classes  of  the 
Indian  community  are  coming  under  the  influence  of  this  new  education — 
which,  as  it  spreads  wider  and  wider,  would  doubtless  prepare  the  way  for 
those  much-needed  social  reforms,  for  which  our  reformers  are  fighting 
so  hard,  but  now  without  the  support  of  those  who  constitute  the 
real  strength  of  Hindu  homes. 

_  During  the  period  under  review,  steps  were  also  taken  for  encour¬ 
aging  education  among  Europeans  and  Eurasians,  Muhammadans  and 
other  classes  who,  by  reason  of  their  poverty  or  other  cause,  were  slow 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  ordinary  facilities  for  education  afforded  by 
the  State.  On  the  31st  March  1891  there  were  94  schools  for  Europeans 
and  Eurasians  with  an  attendance  of  3,855  boys  and  3, 152  girls,  and 
936  schools^  for  Muhammadans  with  39,089  pupils  under  instruction. 
Municipalities  and  Local  Fund  Boards  now  pay  special  attention  to  the 
education  of  the  backward  sections  of  the  community,  such  as  weavers 
and  other  handicraftsmen.  Nigl^t  schools  have  also  been  started  for 
the  sons  of  these  classes,  so  that  those  who  cannot  spare  time  in  the  day 
may  be  instructed  for  an  hour  or  so  after  sun-set.  According  to  tho 
return  for  1890—91,  there  were  no  less  than  609  night  schools,  with  an 
attendance  of  11,706  pupils.  Schools  for  Pariahs  specially  are  few  as 
yet :  but  under  the  order  of  Government  recently  issued,  fliey  will  soon 
come  into  existence, 
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(V). — Ijocai,  Fi: x i>  ,wd  JfwjciMi,  Awmimstkatson,  &r.  ' 

Extracts  from  the  remarks  of  Sir  Alfred  In, all  hi  regard  lo  ihe  political  ' 
inexpediency  of  Government  wlivquhhimj  Us  right  to  control  the  smmw-  ■ 
mcnt  oj  rehyious  insUtutims  in  this  country  (Sir  Alfred  L mil’s 
“  Asiatic  Stndtin”).  J  J 

Sir  Alfred  ljyall  has  pointed  out  that  from  a  political  point  of  view 
it  was  a  mistake  for  the  Indian  Government  to  have  relinquished  its 
right  to  control  religions  endowments.  The  following  aro  extracts 
from  his  remarks : 

“In  India  they  have  no  conception  of  the  animosity  against 
Establishment  which  has  been  fostered  in'  England  by  Acts  passed  in 
enforce  unity  of  religions  profession  and  uniformity  of  clerical  teach¬ 
ing!  by  the  oid  attempts  to  drive  wandering  sects  like  sheep  into  one 
fold  under  one  official  shepherd.  As  there  has  never  been  one  nation 
or  one  religion  in  India,  so  a  national  church  establishment,  excluding 
all  others,  has  never  been  imagined.  That  the  Sovereign  should  provide 
decently  for  his  own  persuasion  is  regarded  as  natural  and  deeorous :  that 
he  should  distribute  revenue  allotments  (or  continue  them)  to  every 
well-defined  religious  community  is-  thought  liberal that  he  should 
administer  to  all  religious  properties  and  interests  is  right  and  proper ; 
that  he  should  ignore  them  all  and  provide  not  even  for  his  own  faith 
would  he  a  policy  comprehensible  only  by  those  who  had  studied 

English  polemics,  and  one  without  precedent  in  Asia . ” 

“  It  has  been  said  latterly,  and  with  some  reason,  that  the  English 
Government  acted  prematurely,  and  upon  incomplete  knowledge  of  all 
the  considerations  involved,  when  it  resolved  to  sever  the  ancient  chain 
which  hound  the  religious  institutions  of  each  province  round  the  feet 
of  the  Government  which  annexed  them,  and  when  we  thus,  in  liberat¬ 
ing  ourselves  from  being  plagued  with  old-world  fancies,  threw  away 
the  repute  and  leadership  which  accrued  to  the  Sovereign  of  India 
from  being  universally  recognized  as  the  authority  whose  emuf  d’elire 
was  required,  or  whose  arbitration  was  accepted,  in  all  nominations  and 
successions  to  important  religious  office  or  estate.  In  the  Madras 
Presidency  the  superintendence  of  ‘no  less  than  seven  thousand  six 
hundred  Hindu  establishments  had  hitherto  been  vested  in  the  officers 
of  Government ;  and  this  was  more  than  a  nominal  superintendence ; 
the  people  regarded  the  district  officer  as  the  friendly  guardian  of  their 
religion.  ’  Speaking  of  the  aversion  of  the  people  to  the  abandon¬ 
ment  by  Government  of  the  management  of  a  famous  pagoda  (Tiru- 
pati)  in  North  ATCot,  the  district  magistrate  wrote :  r  No  persuasion 
or  reasoning  could  effect’  a  change  in  the  resolution  they  had  taken ; 
the  management  of  this  pagoda,  they  said,  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  ruling  power  for  ages  hack ;  the  innovation  proposed  was  contrary 
to  established  custom,  and  if  persisted  in,  religious  worship  in  their 
temple  would  cease.  .  .  .  ’ 

“  At  first  we  were  over-careful  to  conciliate  native  prejudices  by 
showing  official  respect  and  deference  to  rites  and  ceremonies  of  a 
nature  largely  repugnant  to  ’European  habits  of  thought  in  such 
matters  ;  and  we  were  far  too  anxious  to  prove  that  we  had  no  notion 
of  giving  umbrage  to  powerful  creeds  by  favoring  Christianity,  which 
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to  the  executive  power  would  ho  to  eY®ry  km<l  of.  direct  subordination 
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